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THE 


._ 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN 


REVIEW. 


ARTICLE I. 


Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the Fifteenth, Six- 
teenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. By Henry Hauuam, 
F.R.A.S. Vol. I. London. 1837. 


Tue history of literature is a subject so inviting, but at 
the same time requiring such various and minute knowledge, 
that although many comprehensive schemes for its execution 
have been projected by learned men, none of them has been 
carried beyond the completion of particular departments. 
The deficiency noted in the seventeenth century by Lord 
Bacon, who likens the history of the world, wanting that of 
literature, to “the statue of Polyphemus with his eye out,” 
still exists: nor will it be supplied on the scale he has laid 
down, until undertaken by som one who, to Lord Bacon’s 
perception of what it should comprise, brings even superior 
learning, with all the aids and insights that recent inquiries 
have contributed, to this province of history. 

Weare, however, much better provided than either learned 
societies or individuals could be in Lord Bacon’s time with 
the materials for such a work. Not only are the sources of 
information more accessible and more numerous, and the laws 
of research better understood, but Philology, within the last 
fifty years, has infused a new spirit into every branch of lite- 
rary inquiry. The grounds and phenomena of language—a 
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correct theory and discrimination of which lie at the root of 
all literary history—are now studied as a science founded upon 
the observation of facts. The “air-drawn” reveries of ety- 
mology are already in that ‘ Limbo’ where Milton places 
Both all things vain, and all who in vain things 
Build their fond hopes of glory, and lasting fame : 

(Paradise Lost, III. 448.) 
and the barren and superficial criticism, that imposed acci- 
dental forms as general laws, no longer prescribes to the lite- 
rary historian his standard for determining the intellectual 
rank of an age or a people. 

“ The history of literature,” Mr. Hallam remarks in the 
preface to the work before us, “belongs to modern, and chiefly 
“ to almost recent times.” The first chapter of the tenth book 
of Quintilian’s Institutes, he observes, is the nearest approach 
to it that the ancients have left us. “This, however, is but 
“asketch; and the valuable work of Diogenes Laertius pre- 
“ serves too little of chronological order to pass for a history of 
“ ancient philosophy, though it has supplied muchof the mate- 
“ rials for all that has been written on the subject.” We may 
add, that much literary history is contained in the writings 
of Cicero, particularly in his ‘ De Oratore’ and ‘ Brutus,’ as 
well as in the Dialogue ‘ De Oratoribus’ attributed to Quin- 
tilian. For although the history of eloquence and the prac- 
tice of illustrious orators are the proper subjects of these trea- 
tises, yet the constitution of ancient literature was so rhetorical, 
that eloquence and literature are in it almost convertible terms. 
The anecdotical spirit of the later periods of both Greek and 
Roman literature shows an increasing disposition to collect 
and preserve memorials of the learned, with something of bi- 
bliography and criticism. But for a literary history, in the mo- 
dern sense of the term, the ancients had few materials. Much 
of what they knew was transmitted orally in the schools of 
grammarians and at the tables of such as affected the patronage 
of scholars, or preserved in libraries far apart from one another: 
and the means, perhaps the conception, of such a work lay be- 
yond the reach of ancient learning. The habits and results 
of experimental philosophy extend to literature and the arts; 
and we are no longer content with such scattered notices of 
inventions and discoveries, of particular works of art, and of 
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the personal characters and circumstances of the learned as 
sufficed for Athenzeus and Pliny. The exhaustive method of 
_the Peripatetics, and their discursive mode of study, were the 
nearest approach, perhaps, to the spirit of modern research. 
Aristotle published, or at least circulated among his followers, 
his collections for a history of the Greek Drama. But we are 
not told of any other work that can, by any extension of the 
term, be denominated a history of literature. 

The collections of Lambecius and Morhof in the seventeenth, 
and of Andrés in the eighteenth century, while they did credit 
to the diligence and learning of their authors, went far to show 
that such a history, while its several departments remained so 
imperfectly filled up, could not be the work of a single miad. 
It appears, from the account given by Mr. Roscoe in the per- 
face to his History of Leo X., that Warton’s History of En- 
glish- Poetry was part oniy of a great design formed by the 
Laureate, his distinguished brother, and several of their lite- 
rary friends to give a history of the revival of letters in the 
principal countries of Europe. The names of West, of Wal- 
pole*, of Mason and of Gray would probably have been found 
among the contributors. Such an undertaking, especially with 
Gray’s co-operation, would have been a valuable accession to 
literary history: yet we may doubt whether it would have 
been, altogether, the work desired. Many sources of inform- 
ation were then unknown: the libraries of the Continent 
had been comparatively neglected, and foreign scholars had 
little intercourse or correspondence with our own, except upon 
points relating to classical learning. The modern languages 
were even thought of an inferior caste to the ancient ; and the 
searching spirit of German criticism had not yet pointed out 
the real nature of modern cultivation in literature and art. 

A scheme was however projected at the end of the last 
century, by some of the most eminent among the learned of 
Germany, for a universal history of modern arts and sciences, 
which, if completed, would have bid fair, from the character of 
its authors, to have been a near approach to the realization of 





* Walpole seems to have thought, in early life, of undertaking such a work him- 
self. That he declined it, except for the anecdotical part, is not greatly to be re- 
gretted. See a letter from him to Robertson the historian at page 195 of the 
quarto edition of Stewart’s Memoirs of Smith, Robertson and Reid. 
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Lord Bacon’s idea. “ Each single province,” says Mr. Hal- 
lam, in detailing the labours of his predecessors in literary 
history, “out of eleven, was deemed sufficient for the labours 
“ of one man, if they were to be minute and exhaustive of the 
* subject: among others, Bouterwek undertook poetry and po- 
“ lite letters, Buhle speculative philosophy, Kastner the ma- 
* thematical sciences, Sprengel anatomy and medicine, Heeren 
“ classical philology. The general survey of the whole seems 
* to have been assigned to Eichhorn.” Portions only of this 
comprehensive scheme were executed ; but these are, perhaps, 
the most valuable contributions in any language to the general 
history of literature. And it is by thus dividing the subject 
into departments, by minute and exhaustive works, like that 
of Tiraboschi for Italian, that an approach can be made to- 
wards filling up the spacious outline drawn by Lord Verulam 
for the composition of “a just story of learning, containing 
“ the antiquities and originals of knowledges, and their sects, 
“ their inventions, their traditions, their diverse administra- 
“ tions and managings, their oppositions, decays, depressions, 
“ oblivions, removes, with the causes and occasions of them, 
* and all other events concerning learning throughout the ages 
* of the world.” 

Mr. Hallam modestly entitles his recent work “ An Intro- 
“ duction to the Literature of Europe inthe fifteenth, sixteenth, 
“ and seventeenth Centuries,” and deprecates its being consi- 
dered either as a complete history, or as “a book of reference 
“ on particular topics.” As an Introduction, however, convey- 
ing extensive and accurate knowledge, in language always pure 
and perspicuous, and sometimes eloquent, it merits both praise 
and welcome as a well-executed and seasonable work. The 
candid and comprehensive philosophy that distinguishes Mr. 
Hallam’s other writings appears in his literary no less than 
in his political opinions. His intimate acquaintance with civil 
history has been of essential service to him in his literary re- 
searches. It has kept him from attributing too much to the 
influence of books, a common fault with mere scholars, and 
has given a practical sobriety to his views, more in keeping, 
perhaps, with the dignity of the subject than a greater show 
of personal feeling and enthusiasm. He is original without 
the parade of theory, and conveys information with the na- 
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tural ease of one who has much to give, and is content to give 
it on the readiest terms. The encyclopedic form that a hi- 
story of literature necessarily assumes, renders the arrange- 
ment of its sections and subdivisions no easy matter. Mr. 
Hallam’s method combines clearness with fullness of detail. 
The contents of his book are easily remembered, and the pre- 
vailing features of each period readily gathered from his facts. 
His judgements on literary character and books wear always 
the impress of good sense, of refined taste, and an extensive 
acquaintance with many languages and the chief works con- 
tained in them. If Mr. Hallam sometimes disappoints us by 
seeming cold or doubtful where others have been zealous or 
positive, he generally leaves with us the impression that his 
temperate colouring is nearer the truth, and that what is lost 
in rhetoric is gained in accuracy. 

Modern literature, though an intelligible, is not a simple 
term, and includes two things by no means identical, the re- 
storation of ancient learning, and the formation of the modern 
languages with their respective literatures. The Sclavonic 
races have hitherto kept so apart from the general cultivation 
of Europe, that they do not come within the proper limits of 
literary history. But of the other great sections of the litera- 
ture of Christendom, that which is based upon the Teutonic 
branch of languages has, until lately, received much less at- 
tention than that whose substance and forms are nearly re- 
lated to the Latin. The influence of the church, of the civil 
law and the scholastic theology, gave to the language of Rome 
a preponderance even in countries that never ranked among 
her provinces, and which, at the subversion of the empire, 
were in speech, manners and institutions purely Teutonic. 
But although Latin became the dialect of learning and devo- 
tion, it did not strike root among the people. Partly from 
local circumstances, partly from the organic vigour ef their 
speech and temperament, the German races followed a differ- 
ent train of cultivation from that adopted in the South of Eu- 
rope, and, partially,in France and England. They were me- 
ditative, earnest and spiritual, with little of the sensuous and 
objective temper of the Transalpine peoples. With them, as 
elsewhere, climate acted upon mind. In the softness of their 
speech, and in their impressible dispositions, the Southern 
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Germans were more nearly allied to the French south of the 
Loire than to their northern brethren. They borrowed easily, 
and without offending the native tastes of their country- 
men, the amorous strains of the Troubadours. But in the 
latter part of the thirteenth century the progress of South 
German cultivation received a check. The increasing inde- 
pendence of the nobility, their unceasing warfare, the loss of 
some accomplished princes, and of a near intercourse with the 
South of France and with Italy, are among the causes assign- 
ed by Mr. Hallam for this change. From this zra, until the 
shock of the Reformation and the long wars (its near or re- 
mote consequences) had passed away, the earnest temper and 
strength of character which have always distinguished the 
Germans in their intellectual efforts, were diverted from the 
calmer regions of literature and absorbed by scholastic ques- 
tions and dogmatic theology. And it was not until the inner 
spirit of the people reposed from its struggles for religious free- 
dom and truth, that Germany resumed its station in Euro- 
pean literature. 

Mr. Hallam speaks in very qualified terms of the early Ger- 
man and Anglo-Saxon poetry, and gives the commendations 
of others rather than his own. Nor is this indifference to a 
branch of literature which should naturally interest those who 
partake of Teutonic blood, by any means peculiar to him. We 
are disposed to think that the Teutonic mythology (including 
under that term the genealogies of the heroes as well as those 
of the gods), so foreign in its associations and details to all 
but professed students, has much to do with this disregard to 
a class of poetry which has many claims upon our attention 
apart from its philological value. Modern literature, espe- 
cially in Southern Europe, where it first came to maturity, did 
not decline an alliance with paganism. To the worshipers 
of the Virgin and the Saints the ethnic notions of interme- 
diate deities were not unacceptable; and the traditions and 
practice of the church sanctioned the fictions and privileges of 
poets. But the Teutonic myths encountered Christianity at 
an earlier stage of their growth ; they were less easily ingraft- 
ed upon the new creed ; and after the subversion of northern 
heathenism were soon laid aside and forgotten. The heroic 
age of the German races was thus severed from the historic. 
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Epic poetry, the great bond of kindred peoples, was deprived 
of its proper materials: and after the fall of the Suabian dy- 
nasty even the lyrical poetry of Germany gave place to a for- 
mal mode of versifying, from which it did not quite recover 
until the latter part of the eighteenth century. 

The Latin literature of Germany forms a part of the history 
of the revival of learning, and holds, as is well known, a pro- 
minent place in the annals of the schools and the church. It 
is the link which connects Central and Northern Europe with 
the earlier polished Transalpines, and properly enters into 
every general account of modern civilization. But native 
Teutonic literature, until the eighteenth century, belongs to 
philology rather than to history; and the historian may, for 
a considerable period of time, pass over the literary annals of 
Germany and the north of continental Europe without in- 
juring either the unity or completeness of his plan. 

The proper subject of Mr. Hallam’s Introduction “ does not 
“ comprehend the literary history of Europe anterior to the 
“ commencement of the fifteenth century, a period as nearly 
* coinciding as can be expected in any arbitrary division of 
* time with what is usually denominated the revival of letters.” 
But as it was necessary to connect the revival of learning in 
the fifteenth century with its prostration in the fifth, that the 
whole process of European cultivation might be included in 
the survey, the first chapter is occupied with a general retro- 
spect of the state of knowledge from the sixth to the end of the 
fourteenth century, the proper opening of the work. 

From the death of Boethius, in a.p. 524, to the beginning of 
the twelfth century a general ignorance and torpor of mind pre- 
vailed, with no very sensible difference but in the greater or 
less intensity of gloom and inertness. The extreme weakness 
into which the empire had sunk would of itself, without the 
intervention of the northern nations, have produced the im- 
becility of the dark ages. Genius was extinct, or its flame 
was quenched before it could pierce the mists of corruption, 
disorganization and ignorance. Knowledge was a rapidly 
contracting circle, which each generation of scholars (if the 
name may be so applied,) endeavoured to make more com- 
pendious, jejune and superficial. 


“‘ The contemporary of Boethius, Cassiodorus,” says Mr. Hallam, “ Isi- 
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dore of Seville, and Martianus Capella, by very indifferent compilations, 
and that encyclopedic method which Heeren observes to be an usual con- 
comitant of declining literature, superseded the use of the great ancient 
writers, with whom indeed, in the opinion of Meiners, they were them- 
selves acquainted only through similar productions of the fourth and fifth 
centuries.” 

Yet meagre as these encyclopédistes were, they became the 
oracles of the succeeding period, and the Trivium and Qua- 
drivium of the sixth century were taught from their jejune 
treatises. 

The germ of the future literature of Europe was preserved 
in the church, as that of its political institutions may be 
traced to the municipia which the empire did not create and, 
even in its ruins, could not quite destroy. Mr. Hallam re- 
marks that, 

«‘ Although in the ecclesiastical order instances of gross ignorance 
were exceedingly frequent, the necessity of preserving the Latin language, 
in which the Scriptures, the canons and other authorities of the church, 
and the regular liturgies were written, and in which alone the correspon- 
dence of their well-organized hierarchy could be conducted, kept flowing 
in the worst seasons, a slender but living stream.” 

He agrees with M. Guizot in fixing upon the seventh cen- 
tury as the nadir of the human mind in Europe, and in dating 
its movement in advance before the end of the next, or, in 
other words, with Charlemagne. 

««In the seventh century the barbarians were first tempted to enter 
the church and obtain bishoprics, which had, in the first age after their 
invasion, been reserved to Romans.’’* 

Literature had enemies within the church no less than 
without. A notion prevailed among ecclesiastics that secu- 
lar learning was incompatible with their sacred office, or, in 
the stronger temper and language of the times, that the De- 
vil’s songs could never make God’s music. There is some 
doubt whether Gregory I., the founder in a great measure of 
the papal supremacy, actually burnt, as he is accused of 
doing, a library of heathen authors; but there is sufficient 
evidence of his disregard for learning and his enjoining to 
others the contempt of grammatical rules. This unfortunate 

* Both M. Guizot’s and Mr. Hallam’s assertion should, however, be modified 


so far as regards England, which at this period produced some remarkable church- 
men. 
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prejudice was shared by men of more refinement than Gre- 
gory. It prevailed even with those who, like Alcuin, loved and 
promoted learning, but confined it to theology, or at least to 
studies immediately connected with the history or government 
of the church. 


“In some of the monastic foundations, especially in that of Isidore, 
though himself a man of considerable learning, the perusal of heathen 
authors was prohibited. Fortunately Benedict, whose order became the 
most widely diffused, while he enjoined his brethren to read, copy and 
collect books, was silent as to their nature, concluding probably that they 
would be wholly religious. This in course of time became the means of 
preserving and multiplying classical manuscripts.” 


Literary historians, being sometimes ecclesiastics them- 
selves, and generally men of retired and contemplative habits, 
have for the most part given full credit to the church for its 
patronage of literature and its promotion of liberal studies in 
the dark ages. But this claim upon the gratitude of more 
enlightened times should be received with some caution. It 
is too much to expect that churchmen, as a body, should 
have advanced before their age; but, with the advantages 
they possessed in ignorant times, it is not perhaps too much 
to require of them not to have been behind it. The question 
is not of political sagacity, or civil prudence, or knowledge of 
such law and divinity as was then taught: upon their skill 
in these arts depended their influence over the laity: but 
the tests by which the merits of the clergy for their services 
to learning should be tried, are their disposition to commu- 
nicate what they knew, their desire to extend the bounds of 
knowledge, and to employ to the best ends the means which 
the laity left entirely in their hands: and these are points 
upon which history does not always certify in their favour. 
They successively opposed—and where they opposed they too 
often persecuted—the schoolmen, the revivers of learning, 
and the few who cultivated the exact sciences, as each of 
these classes in its turn extended the bounds and diversified 
the prospects of knowledge. Manuscripts were preserved in 
the monasteries ; but it appears, from the accounts of those 
employed to recover them in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, that it was doubtful whether they were to be sought in 
a library or a vault, reposing safely within chests and cases, or 
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companions of the worm and spider. Without going further 
into the question, we shall merely state our impression that, 
as regards secular learning, the patronage of the church was 
indirect; that its effects upon invention and genius were re- 
pressive ; and that, when it directly favoured liberal studies, 
it was either from being forced into a new position by out- 
ward pressure, or from being actuated for a time by the spirit 
and example of a Gerbert, an Anselm, or a Nicholas V. 

Mr. Hallam has stated, with his wonted candour, the 
claims of the church upon learning and literature as their 
protector in the calamitous interval between their prostration, 
and their improvement in the twelfth century. The ‘ollow- 
ing passage is so marked by good sense and acute reflection 
that we give it entire. 


“ If, however, the prejudices of the clergy stood in the way of what we 
more esteem than they did, the study of philological literature, it is never 
to be forgotten that but for them the records of that very literature would 
have perished. If they had been less tenacious of their Latin liturgy, of 
the vulgate translation of Scripture, and of the authority of the fathers, it 
is very doubtful whether less superstition would have grown up, but we 
cannot hesitate to pronounce that all grammatical learning would have 
been laid aside. The influence of the church upon learning, partly 
favourable, partly the reverse, forms the subject of Eichhorn’s second 
volume ; whose comprehensive views and well-directed erudition, as well 
as his position in a great protestant university, give much weight to his 
testimony. But we should remember also that it is, as it were, by stri- 
king a balance that we come to this result ; and that, in many respects, the 
clergy counteracted that progress of improvement which, in others, may 
be ascribed to their exertions.” 


He observes, a few pages further on,— 


“‘ It is the most striking circumstance in the literary annals of the dark 
ages, that they seem to us still more deficient in native than in acquired 
ability. The mere ignorance of letters has sometimes been a little exag- 
gerated, and admits of certain qualifications ; but a sameness and medio- 
crity, a servile habit of merely compiling from others, runs through the 
writers of these centuries. It is not only that much was lost, but that there 
was nothing to compensate for it, nothing of original genius in the pro- 
vince of imagination : and but two extraordinary men, Scotus Erigena and 
Gerbert, may be said to stand out from the crowd in literature and philo- 
sophy. * * * It would be a strange hypothesis, that no man endowed 
with superior gifts of nature lived in so many ages. Though the pauses of 
her fertility in these high endowments are more considerable, I am disposed 
to think, than any previous calculation of probabilities would Jead us to 
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anticipate, we could not embrace so extreme a paradox. Of military skill, 
indeed, and civil prudence we are not noW speaking. But, though no 
man appeared of genius sufficient to burst the fetters imposed by ignorance 
and bad taste, some there must have been who, in a happier condition of 
literature, would have been its legitimate pride. We perceive, therefore, 
in the deficiencies of these writers, the effect which an oblivion of good 
models, and the prevalence of a false standard of merit, may produce in 
repressing the natural vigour of the mind. Their style, when they aim at 
eloquence, is inflated and redundant, formed upon the model of the later 
fathers, whom they chiefly read; a feeble imitation of that vicious rhetoric 
which had long overspread the latinity of the empire. 

“‘It might naturally be asked, whether fancy and feeling were extinct 
among the people, though a false taste might reign in the cloister. Yet 
it is here that we find the most remarkable deficiency, and could appeal 
scarce to the vaguest tradition, or the most doubtful fragments, in witness 
of any poetical talent worthy of notice, except a very little in the Teutonic 
languages. * * * In the Latin verse of these centuries, we find at 
best a few lines among many which show the author to have caught some- 
thing of a classical style: the far greater portion is very bad. 

“The very imperfect state of language, as an instrument of refined 
thought, in the transition of Latin to the French, Castilian and Italian 
tongues, seems the best means of accounting in any satisfactory manner 
for this stagnation of the poetical faculties. The delicacy that distin- 
guishes in words the shades of sentiment, the grace that brings them to 
the soul of the reader with the charm of novelty united to clearness, 
could not be attainable in a colloquial jargon, the offspring of ignorance, 
and indeterminate possibly in its forms, which those who possessed any 
superiority of education would endeavour to avoid.” 


There is little pleasure or instruction to be drawn from the 
history of times not less deficient in original genius than 
destitute of learning and refinement. Mr. Hallam is free 
from the affectation of praising a few obscure authors because 
his peculiar researches have led him to the perusal of their 
works, and of magnifying what even to scholars must, for the 
most part, remain unknown. Yet in the recesses of this 
spiritual night was formed one of the most extraordinary 
monuments of the strength and weakness of man. Gregory I. 
was to the rise of the Papacy what the Council of Trent 
was to its decline: both gave form and permanence to what, 
before their time, had been floating and indefinite. In a for- 
mer work Mr. Hallam has detailed at some length the tem- 
poral effects of the ecclesiastical power. In his present one 
he has laid less stress upon its intellectual influence than the 
extent and importance of that influence perhaps required. 
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For although the church was sometimes opposed to literature, 
and, in the middle ages, more occupied with its own tempo- 
ral aggrandizement than with the protection or advancement 
of learning, still its peculiar station, and the nature of its 
authority, made it, until its own corruptions and negligence 
broke the charm, the centre and source of moral cultiva- 
tion. It was too durable, as well as too powerful a system, 
not to leave deep traces of its presence upon the mind of 
Europe. Its elaborate forms of worship were the objective 
wealth of ages otherwise barren or feeble in imagination. It 
was the cradle of the drama: it supplied poetry with some 
of its mythology, and with its picturesque realities. To the 
arts of design it opened new regions of conception and beauty: 
to music and song it gave a solemn spirit of passion, which 
secular minstrels had not yet attained; and it imparted to 
ethics a more humane temper, and to history a unity and co- 
herence which the rude operations of medizval institutions 
were a stranger to. 

Mr. Hallam, in a passage we have already extracted, re- 
marks upon the beneficial effects of retaining the Latin tongue, 
in ages of barbarism, as the language of religion and learn- 
ing, such as it was. Suspicious as the Vulgate has been 
since pronounced upon doctrinal points, we are nevertheless 
indebted to it for having imparted to the dialects of southern 
Europe somewhat of the strength, harmony and rhythmical 
cadence they possess. No one can have looked over a few 
pages only of that version without being struck with the pecu- 
liar features of its latinity. It is neither classical Latin, nor the 
half-scientific, half-barbarous idiom of the later fathers and 
the schoolmen; but it is a rough, cordial and frequently 
sonorous diction, full of bold periods, the “ disjecta membra” 
of an earnest poetry. Jerome’s own style, although it fre- 
quently savours of his Thracian origin, abounds in similar 
qualities with those of the version he revised. It preserves, in 
the Old Testament, the abrupt and figurative manner of the 
Hebrew, its bold personifications, its audacious metaphors, 
its pastoral sweetness and zealous spirit. In these respects 
the Septuagint, and the modern translations of Scripture in 
languages derived from the Latin, are far below it. In the 
hymns and liturgies of the Catholic church is to be found the 
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poetry of the dark ages, and the germs perhaps of the sen- 
suous mysticism of the lyric writers of Italy. The affinity 
remarkable in the different literatures in Europe, may be 
traced to the common use of the Vulgate, and to the images 
and expressions, derived from it, in the current books of de- 
votion. Strong feelings, and the desire to utter them, are not 
repressed by outward calamities : and in the turbulent period 
of about five centuries, that followed the dismemberment of 
the empire, eloquence and poetry had no readier vent than 
the hymns and supplications of the church. 

In the twelfth century literary history becomes more defi- 
nite and full. From this time, though ignorance still prevail- 
ed, it was less palpable and pervasive. The progress of 
knowledge was, however, far from being uniform or simulta- 
neous; its stream was sometimes turned aside for a season, 
and sometimes apparently dried up. But henceforward 
the torch was more steadily held: and, if it did not always 
burn brighter at each transmission, its light was always vi- 
sible, and from many quarters at once. Mr. Hallam points 
out as the most important circumstances of this progress: 
“ Ist, The institution of universities, and the methods pur- 
“sued in them; 2nd, The cultivation of the modern lan- 
* guages, followed by the multiplication of books, and the 
“ extension of the art of writing; 3rd, The investigation of 
“the Roman law; and lastly, The return to the study of the 
“ Latin language in its ancient models of purity.” “ These,” 
he observes, “ were not all of them concurrent in efficacy 
“ with each other, for they were sometimes opposed ; but all 
“tended to arouse Europe from indolence, and to fix its 
“ attention on literature.” 

It is obvious that we cannot follow Mr. Hallam through 
the various subjects contained under these heads. It must 
be sufficient to say that the immediate causes of the growth 
and diffusion of learning are skilfully arranged, and clearly 
traced in their effects. ‘The most prominent feature in the 
intellectual character of the twelfth century is the rapid pro- 
gress of the scholastic theology,—the science, as it may be 
called, of the latter middle ages. In obedience to that con- 
stant process of reaction that accompanies the opinions of 
men, we are now beginning to think and speak more favour- 
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ably of the schoolmen than at any time subsequent to Locke 
and his successors; and we are perhaps in a better condition 
to estimate their real merits than any previous age could be, 
inasmuch as we stand altogether apart from them both in the 
forms of our thought and in our habits of feeling. But with- 
out presuming to break a lance in so difficult a cause, we 
shall merely suggest that the rude and unbroken soil of Eu- 
ropean mind required no light or common instrument to sub- 
due and pulverize it; that although not itself fertilizing, the 
scholastic philosophy perhaps rendered a later age capable 
of sustaining the extreme fertility of the sixteenth century. 
It paved the way for the Reformation by accustoming men to 
discuss freely the most awful problems of their faith, and by 
clearing away a vast number of merely secondary questions, 
and thereby making room for the full display of the points at 
issue between the reformers and the church. Nor is it im- 
possible that nothing short of a discipline so strict and search- 
ing as that of scholastic philosophy could have diverted the 
youthful mind of Europe from misemploying its energies in 
a vain attempt to restore, not merely the remains, but the 
forms and substance also of ancient literature. By intro- 
ducing new elements of thought, and methods of reasoning 
unknown to antiquity, it may have prevented an exotic culti- 
vation from anticipating the native growths of modern litera- 
ture; and, while it seemed to discourage, may rather have 
been the means of promoting the liberal studies of the fif- 
teenth century. 

The institution of universities and the scholastic theology 
acted alternately on each other as cause and effect. The Car- 
lovingian schools preserved the small portion of learning that 
survived in the eighth century. But in the twelfth century and 
afterwards, the eagerness with which men sought to acquire 
the philosophy of the time rendered Paris, Bologna and Ox- 
ford, if we may accept the expression literally, more populous 
in scholars than in citizens. William of Champeaux opened 
a school of logic at Paris in 1109, and from that time the 
university deduces a regular succession of teachers. But his 
reputation, as well as that of the earlier schoolmen from the 
ninth century, the age of Scotus Erigena, was eclipsed by 
Peter Abelard, the scholar, and afterwards the opponent of 
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William of Champeaux. Of the names once illustrious for 
genius and learning,—the nature of whose celebrity is, per- 
haps, strange to later times,—that of Peter Abelard retains 
most of its original brightness. Yet it is as the lover of Eloise 
that he is remembered; the man Abelard, rather than the 
philosopher. We are indifferent to the jealousy of Anselm, 
to the hatred of the monks of Saint Denis, to the decree of 
the council of Soissons and the Pope’s anathema. But the 
heretic Abelard was something more than “ a gowned doctor.” 
He had seen much and had suffered much in a restless and 
eventful life: he was a poet of no ordinary fame; and had 
proved the extremes of either fortune ; at one time resolving 
to fly from his enemies to some country where Christianity 
was not professed ; at another, in his school at Melun or from 
his pulpit in Saint Genevieve, the foremost teacher and divine 
of the Latin church. 


“* Abelard,” says Mr. Hallam, “‘ was the first of recorded name, who 
taught the banks of the Seine to resound a tale of love; and it was of 
Eloise that he sung. ‘ You composed,’ says that gifted and noble-spirited 
woman, in one of her letters to him, ‘ many verses in amorous measure, 
so sweet both in their language and their melody, that your name was in- 
cessantly in the mouths of all, and even the most illiterate could not be 
forgetful of you. This it was chiefly that made women admire you; and 
as most of these songs were on me and my love, they made me known in 
many countries, and caused many women to envy me. Every tongue 
spoke of your Eloise ; every street, every house resounded with my name.’”’ 


These poems of Abelard are lost: “ but,” adds Mr. Hallam 
in a note to the passage just cited, “ the epistles of Abelard 
“and Eloisa, especially those of the latter, are, as far as I 
“ know, the first book that gives any pleasure in reading 
“ which had been produced in Europe for 600 years, since 
“ the Consolation of Boethius.” “ Pope,” he proceeds to ob- 
serve, “has done great injustice to Eloisa in his unrivalled 
“ epistle, by putting the sentiments of a coarse and aban- 
“ doned woman into her mouth. Her refusal to marry Abe- 
“ Jard arose not from an abstract predilection for the name of 
“ mistress above that of wife, but from her disinterested af- 
“ fection, which would not deprive him of the prospect of ec- 
“ clesiastical dignities, to which his genius and renown might 
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“lead him. She judged very unwisely, as it turned out, but 
“ from an unbounded generosity of character : he was, in fact, 
“ unworthy of her affection.” 

Amid the dry abstractions of the scholastic period, it is 
something to meet with these indications of natural feeling. 
Mr. Hallam has briefly stated his impression of the true cha- 
racter of Eloise. We wish that some one, as well qualified for 
the task, would rescue her reputation, as Welcker has Sappho’s, 
from the malicious aspersions of Bayle, never so well pleased 
as when zealously discharging his office of devil’s advocate, 
and maligning what he had not faith enough to comprehend. 

By the year 1400 a national literature existed “ in seven 
“ European languages, three spoken in the Spanish penin- 
“ sula, the French, the Italian, the German and the English.” 
Ducange, Muratori, and some writers of memoirs in the 
transactions of the Academy of Inscriptions have traced the 
source of those streams which supplied both the literature and 
the vernacular speech of the South of Europe. The prin- 
cipal elements of these languages are well known; Latin 
mingled with forms which are assumed to be of Celtic or 
Iberian origin, and at a later period blended with the dialects 
of the Gothic, Vandal and Arabian races. The Provengal, to 
which, from about the middle of the twelfth century to the 
close of the thirteenth, its numerous poets gave such brilliance 
and celebrity, came to an end “ after the reunion of the fief of 
“ Toulouse to the crown, and the possession of Provence by a 
“ northern line of princes.” “ It had never,” Mr. Hallam 
adds, “ been much employed in prose, save in the kingdom of 
“ Arragon, where, under the name of Valencian, it continued 
“ for two centuries to be a legitimate language, till political 
“ circumstances of the same kind reduced it, as in Southern 
“ France, to a provincial dialect.” The Castilian language 
dates, in a literary sense, with the poem of the Cid, not later 
than the middle of the twelfth century: it seems not to have 
been employed in amatory poetry earlier than 1400. There 
is some reason for supposing that the Spanish writers, for 
erotic subjects, made use of the Gallician or Portuguese dia- 
lect in preference to their own. Mr. Hallam mentions a 
curious circumstance relative to the antiquity of the Portu- 
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guese as a cultivated language, which, as it points to a com- 
mon origin in the tongues of suwthern Europe, we shall re- 
late, and nearly in his own words. 

In 1823 Lord Stuart de Rothsay printed at Paris twenty- 
five copies of a collection of ancient Portuguese songs, from a 
manuscript in the library of the College of Nobles at Lisbon. 
In the preface the following circumstances are stated. The 
writing appears to be of the fourteenth century, and in some 
places older. The idiom seems older than the writing, perhaps 
as old as the beginning of the thirteenth century, and cer- 
tainly older than the reign of Deniz King of Portugal, 1279 
—1325. It is regular in grammar, and for the most part in 
orthography; but contains some Gallicisms, which show 
either a connexion between France and Portugal in that age, 
or a common origin in the southern languages of Europe ; 
since certain idioms found in this manuscript are preserved 
in Spanish, Italian and Provencal, yet are omitted in Portu- 
guese dictionaties.- A few poems are translated from Proven- 
gal, but the far greater part are Portuguese. M. Raynouard, 
who gave an account of Lord Stuart de Rothsay’s book in the 
Journal des Savans for August 1825, observes, however, that 
the thoughts and forms of versification are similar to those 
of the Troubadours, and that the language resembles Pro- 
vencal more than the modern Portuguese does. 

Italy, which at a later period became the mirror of European 
letters and refinement, was the last of the countries, where 
Latin had been spoken, to possess a language and literature of 
its own. Perhaps this may in some measure be accounted for 
by the greater preponderance of the Latin element in its dia- 
lects, and consequently its longer resistance to the process 
of change. “The Italian language was much used in prose 
* during the times of Dante and Petrarch, though very little 
“ before.” 

We must own to some disappointment at finding “ the all 
Etruscan three” of Italian literature so briefly dismissed. 
For although they fall without the proper period contained 
in this volume, yet the effects produced by them severally 
upon learning and literature were such, as even in an intro- 
ductory chapter to have called, we think, for a more extended 
notice of their genius, their labours and distinguishing cha- 
VOL. V1.—N® XI. c 
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racteristics. “Of Dante,” says Mr. Hallam, “I shall say 
“ nothing more in this place: he does not stand in such close 
* connection as Petrarch with the fifteenth century ; nor had 
“ he such influence on the taste of his age.” Dante, how- 
ever, both in his life and writings, so fully reflected the spirit 
of the thirteenth century, and indeed generally the intellectual 
character of the latter portion of the middle ages, that his 
poem is not more wonderful in its conception than valuable 
as a picture of thought and manners. Neither in his case, 
nor, as we shall afterwards have occasion to remark, in Lu- 
ther’s, does Mr. Hallam appear to us to have attached suffi- 
cient importance to the fact of their having been the first to 
fix, and in some measure to create, the written language of 
their respective countries. 

The monarchal elements of Italy and Germany have in all 
times wanted a principle of convergence and centrality, and 
their republican that of pliancy and fusion, which are the con- 
ditions of national unity, whether government be administered 
by one or by many. But what, from local circumstances, or 
the temperament of the people, was impossible in politics, was 
realized in language ; and for its national character Italy is 
mainly indebted to Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio, the cre- 
ators of its literature, and almost of its speech. We cannot 
therefore agree with Mr. Hallam in thinking Dante’s influence 
over the taste of his age inconsiderable, or that he does not 
stand in close connection with the fifteenth century. This may 
be true as regards the form of his works, and any direct imi- 
tation of them; but not as regards his influence upon the 
language, the imagination and the arts of his countrymen in 
after times. Like that of the first explorers of some newly 
found region, the course he struck out was diligently studied 
by those who followed him ; and if they did not scrupulously 
keep to his footsteps, but opened new ways for themselves, 
yet were they benefited at every turn by the landmarks he had 
set up and by the directions which he bequeathed them. 

Petrarch’s services to literature, in inspiring his countrymen 
with an ardent desire to recover the pure models of antiquity, 
are more fully acknowledged. But from so competent a critic 
as Mr. Hallam we could have desired, even in an introduc- 
tory chapter, a more particular examination of Petrarch’s cha- 
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racter as an original writer, and of his influence upon litera- 
ture in general. Frugality either in words or opinions is so 
rare a virtue that to complain of it seems unthankful; yet 
in this case we feel inclined rather to lament than commeud 
Mr. Hallam’s adherence to the legitimate brevity of a synop- 
tical review. The early brilliance of Tuscan literature was so 
important in its effects, especially in secretly counteracting 
the absorbing devotion for antiquity, that the brief and cur- 
Sory mention of it, by one so well qualified to do justice to the 
subject, appears to us a deficiency. 

We do not dwell upon the claims which Italian literature 
of the fourteenth century has to the gratitude of our own, nor 
upon its pervasive influence over the erotic poetry of south- 
ern Europe: but the speculative philosophy of the fifteenth 
century, the neo-platonism of the Florentine Academy, was 
not indebted to Greece alone for its materials ; its medita- 
tive spirit is nearly allied to the mystic analogies of Petrarch. 
If he justly merits to be cailed “ the first real restorer of polite 
letters,” his writings in his native tongue were no less useful 
to the next age than tender, impassicned and pure in style. 
But for the “great bases” laid by Dante, and upon which 
Petrarch raised a superstructure of a different order indeed, 
but developing the thought that possessed them both, anti- 
quity (hadit even revived without the aid of that spirit breathed 
by them into the minds of their countrymen) would have pro- 
bably subjected modern literature to a tame observance of its 
forms, instead of fulfilling its proper office of suggestion and 
correction. To this protest against Mr. Hallam’s silence upon 
so important a cause of the intellectual cultivation of the fif- 
teenth century, we shall annex his account of Petrarch’s ser- 
vices in the restoration of literature and the furtherance of 
polite letters. 


** The first real restorer of polite letters was Petrarch: his fine taste 
taught him to relish the beauties of Virgil and Cicero, and his ardent 
praises of them inspired his compatriots with a desire for classical know- 
ledge. A generous disposition to encourage letters began to show itself 
among the Italian princes. Robert, King of Naples, in the early part of 
this century, one of the first patrons of Petrarch, and several of the great 
families of Lombardy, gave this proof of the humanizing effects of peace 
and prosperity. It has been thought by some that, but for his appear- 
ance and influence at that period, the manuscripts themselves would have 
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rating the style of Petrarch somewhat more highly. 


























the Africa, and are sometimes very beautifully expressed. 
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perished, as several had done in no long time before; so forgotten and 
abandoned to dust and vermin were those precious records in the dungeons 
of monasteries. He was the first who brought in that almost deification 
of the great ancient writers, which, though carried in following ages to an 
absurd extent, was the animating sentiment of solitary study ; that through 
which its fatigues were patiently endured, and its obstacles surmounted. 
Petrarch tells us himself, that while his comrades at school were reading 
£sop’s Fables, or a book of one Prosper, a writer of the fifth century, his 
time was given to the study of Cicero, which delighted his ear long before 
he could understand the sense. It was much at his heart to acquire a good 
style in Latin. And relatively to his predecessors of the medieval period, 
We may say that he was successful. Passages full of elegance and feeling, 
in which we are at least not much offended by incorrectness of style, are 
frequent in his writings. But the fastidious scholars of later times con- 
temned these imperfect endeavours at purity. ‘He wants, ’ says Erasmus, 
‘full acquaintance with the language, and his whole diction shows the 
rudeness of the preceding age.’ * * * I incline to agree with Meinersin 






“ Petrarch was more proud of his Latin poem called Africa, the subject 
of which is the termination of the second Punic war, than of the sonnets 
and odes which have made his name immortal, though they were not the 
chief sources of his immediate renown. It is indeed written with elabo- 
rate elegance, and perhaps superior to any preceding specimen of Latin 
versification in the middle ages, unless we should think Joseph Iscanus 
his equal. But it is more to be praised for taste than correctness; and 
though in the Basle edition of 1554, which I have used, the printer has 
been excessively negligent, there can be no doubt that the Latin poetry of 
Petrarch abounds with faults of metre. His eclogues, many of which are 
covert satires on the court of Avignon, appear to me more poetical than 


The eclogues 


of Boccaccio, though by no means indifferent, do not equal those of Pe- 


The imitation of antiquity and the recovery of manuscripts 
were the intellectual passions of the fifteenth century. But in 
literature at least it was comparatively barren in productive 
genius. From this period however literary history is familiarly 
known to most readers by means of recent compilations, and 
the popular works of Shepherd, Roscoe and Sismondi. Mr. 
Hallam has treated the revival of ancient learning, and the 
Latin literature that arose from the study of purer models, 
with great discretion and ability : he has reduced to a probable 
value the exaggerations of contemporary praise, and the com- 
mendations of zealous biographers, a race of authors singu- 
larly prone to this species of idolatry: he has justly calcu- 
lated the amount of excellence in taste and imitative compo- 
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sition by the means within reach of scholars for observation 
andimprovement. After remarking that of all who wrote before 
the year 1440, none, with the single exception of Gasparin of 
Barziza, attained a very correct or elegant style, he adds,— 


** Nor is this any disparagement to their abilities and industry: they had 
neither grammars nor dictionaries, in which the purest Latin was distin- 
guishable from the worst; they had to unlearn a barbarous jargon made 
up with scraps of the Vulgate and of ecclesiastical writers, which per- 
vades the Latin of the middle ages ; they had great difficulty in resorting 
to purer models, from the scarcity and high price of manuscripts, as well 
as from their general incorrectness, which it required much attention to 
set right.” 


While, however, Italy instinctively copied the great works 
of Roman literature, to which its possession of the laws, the 
monuments and the capital of the empire predisposed it, a 
higher order of intellectual models was becoming known by 
the re-introduction of the Greek language in the West. Poetry 
and narrative prose had been too highly cultivated in the four- 
teenth century by Italians, for the Latin elements of their lan- 
guage to forego their natural affinity to a Roman original even 
in favour of a more perfect idiom. But the models which were 
no longer required for taste and imagination, were eagerly 
adopted by ethics and speculative philosophy. This resulted 
partly from the fondness of the latter middle ages for Aristo- 
tle’s works, known to them, but inaccurately, through Arabic 
versions ; and partly from the resemblance of portions of the 
Platonic philosophy to the mystical doctrines of the fathers 
and schoolmen, and to the meditative spirit of Provengal 
poetry, borrowed and improved by Petrarch. When the pure 
sources of their favourite doctrines were again accessible, 
the more learned and intelligent of the next age strove ear- 
nestly to acquire the only key which, they believed, would open 
to them the treasures of unadulterated truth and wisdom. But 
a sound knowledge of Greek, difficult even to youth, is almost 
impossible in maturer years, and Cosmo de’ Medici acted 
prudently as well as liberally in selecting Marsilius Ficinus, at 
an early age, to be educated in the language and the myste- 
ries of Platonism, that he might afterwards become the chief 
and preceptor of his new academy. 

The general outline of the history of the revival of Greek 
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learning in the West is traced by Gibbon, with his wonted 
liveliness, but without the scepticism that would have befitted 
the subject. He trusted too implicitly to the sanguine state- 
ments of scholars, more intent upon the interest of the inquiry 
than scrupulous in weighing their authorities. Mr. Hallam’s 
account of this period of literary history is a useful commen- 
tary upon the labours of his predecessors: he has not suf- 
fered himself to be led away by the influence of mere names, 
aware that in different ages the same words must be differently 
interpreted, and that the worth of a reputation for learning 
depends upon the means for acquiring knowledge, and upon 
the degree of information in those who confer applause. 

In determining theextent of Greek scholarship in the middle 
ages, and in the fifteenth century, a two-fold question arises : 
Ist, as to the materials of the scholarship, and 2ndly, as to the 
amount of personal erudition in the reported cases. Mr. Hallam 
has collected many curious facts to elucidate the subject. By- 
zantine literature, as is well known, for many ages previous to 
the capture of Constantinople by the Crusaders in 1204,—one 
of the most fatal blows to ancient literature and art,—had as- 
sumed that compendious form which indicates in a nation 
declining intellect and a decay of industry in the learned. The 
historians, philosophers, and in some measure the poets of 
antiquity were read in abridgements and extracts; while the 
labours of the learned were bestowed upon chronicles of the 
court, martyrologies, lives of the saints, or jejune treatises on 
grammar and dialects. No one, if we may believe Petrarch, 
after the death of Leontius Pilatus, was left in Greece who 
understood Homey; and it was reserved for foreigners of a 
remote age and country to deduce the principles and collect 
the facts of grammatical science for the most regular and co- 
pious of languages. The traces of Greek in medizval writings 
are rare, and in some cases suspicious as symptoms of real 
acquaintance with the language. John Scotus Erigena pos- 
sessed sufficient knowledge of it “to translate, though very 
“indifferently, the works attributed in that age to Dionysius 
* the areopagite.” 

“Most writers of the ninth century,”’ Mr. Hallam adds, on the author- 


ity of the Benedictines of St. Maur, “‘ make use of some Greek words. It 
appears by a letter of the famous Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, who 
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censures his nephew Hincmar of Laon for doing this affectedly, that glos- 
saries, from which they picked those exotic flowers, were already in use. 
We may thus perceive the means of giving the air of more learning than 
was actually possessed ; and are not to infer from these sprinklings of 
Greek in medieval writings, whether in their proper characters, or latin- 
ized, which is rather more frequent, that the poets and profane, or even 
ecclesiastical, writers were accessible in a French or English monastery. 
Neither of the Hincmars seems to have understood it. Tiraboschi admits 
that he cannot assert any Italian writer of the ninth century to be ac- 
quainted with Greek.” 


The great schism of the church, though unproductive in 
spiritual results, was of great service to the revival of Greek 
learning in Italy. One of its most important effects was the 
giving a new direction to the energies which the scholastic phi- 
losophy had employed without having exhausted them. The 
disputes of the Thomists and Scotists, of the Nominalists and 
Realists, were in the fifteenth century exchanged in Italy for 
those of the Platonists and Aristotelians. At the council of 
Florence, in 1439, the presence of several Greeks introduced 
a more liberal and elegant, if not a more profound system of 
philosophy, which, as its most beneficial consequence, led to 
a closer study of the language that contained its original doc- 
trines. “ Pletho, Bessarion and Gaza stimulated the noble 
“ love of truth and science that burned in the bosom of en- 
“ lightened Italians.” Controversy, if not carried on in a more 
humane spirit, was at least more refined in form, and less 
removed from the legitimate use of the understanding in its 
objects ; and some improvement might be looked for in intel- 
lectual science when Augustin and Aquinas were supplanted 
by Plato and Aristotle. 

By the middle of the fifteenth century Italy was fast ap- 
proaching to intellectual maturity. With a highly cultivated 
language and a vigorous literature of its own, it combined an 
ardent desire for knowledge, and that earnest faith in the 
past which is a certain indication of healthy and hopeful en- 
ergies both in nations and individuals, a feeling which savages 
never experienced, and a barbarous people have not arrived 
at. .“ The Greek language might be learned in at least four 
“ or five cities, and an acquaintance with it was a reeommend- 
“ ation to the favour of the great.” Roman literature, though 
but partially recovered, was studied in some of its bestauthors, 
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and the establishment of universities at Pavia, Turin, Ferrara 
and Florence multiplied the number of the learned, whom 
they raised into civil importance, and were at once the effect 
and the cause of that generous emulation in literature which 
had already extended beyond the Alps. 


“ Tt is an interesting question,” Mr. Hallam observes, “‘ what were the 
causes of this enthusiasm for antiquity which we find in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century,—a burst of public feeling that seems rather sudden, but 
prepared by several circumstances that lie further back in Italian history. 
The Italians had for some generations learned more to identify themselves 
with the great people that had subdued the world. The fall of the house of 
Suabia, releasing their necks from a foreign yoke, had given them a prouder 
sense of nationality ; while the name of Roman Emperor was systematically 
associated by one party with ancient tradition ; and the study of the civil 
law, barbarously ignorant as its professors often were, had at least the effect of 
keeping alive a mysterious veneration for antiquity. The monuments of 
ancient Italy were perpetual witnesses ; their inscriptions were read: it was 
enough that a few men like Petrarch should animate the rest ; it was enough 
that learning should become honourable, and that there should be the means 
of acquiring it. The story of Rienzi, familiar to every one, is a proof what 
enthusiasm could be kindled by ancient recollections. Meantime the laity 
became better instructed; a mixed race, ecclesiastics, but not priests, and 
capable alike of enjoying the benefices of the church or of returning from 
it to the world, were more prone to literary than theological pursuits. The 
religious scruples which had restrained churchmen, in the darker ages, from 
perusing heathen writers, by degrees gave way, as the spirit of religion itself 
grew more objective, and directed itself more towards maintaining the out- 
ward church in its orthodoxy of profession, and in its secular power, than 
towards cultivating devout sentiments in the bosom.” 


Cosmo de’ Medici and Nicholas V. are less celebrated as 
patrons of the learned than their successors Lorenzo and 
Leo, but they were men of at least equal ability, and of more 
strength of character as statesmen. Since Gibbon’s merited 
eulogy of him, Nicholas has received from later writers a juster 
share of commendation. 

“‘ How striking the contrast, ’’ Mr. Hallam remarks, “between this Pope 
and his famous predecessor Gregory I., who, if he did not burn and destroy 
heathen authors, was at least anxious to discourage the reading of them! 
These eminent men, like Michael Angelo’s figures of Night and Morning, 
seem to stand at the two gates of the middle ages, emblems and heralds of 
the mind’s long sleep, and of its awakening.” 

The early refinement and romantic history of the Italian 
republics, with the numberless associations belonging to that 
beautiful land, must ever render its literary annals a promi- 
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nent theme for the historian of learning and polite letters. 
But the intellectual elements of modern civilization are so 
widely diffused, and embrace so many topics, that in descri- 
bing them they require a discursive freedom of observation 
and a frequent change of the points of view. Hitherto our 
object has been as much as possible to give a brief outline 
of Mr. Hallam’s inquiries, sometimes expanding an image or 
a reflection where he found it necessary to suggest them mere- 
ly and pass on, but more frequently, in obedience to our nar- 
row limits, obliged to leave unnoticed many pages of inter- 
esting detail, or subjects already familiar in works of deserved 
celebrity to the reader. But we should not do justice to the 
work before us did we altogether confine our extracts from 
it to such portions as were necessary to the continuity of our 
own remarks. Where his subject admitted of ornament, Mr. 
Hallam has indulged his fine taste and discriminating judge- 
ment in passages equally admirable for composition, argu- 
ment and feeling. The concluding paragraphs of the second 
chapter would, perhaps, answer our purpose of displayingsome 
of the higher excellencies of the volume, eloquence combined 
with philosophic reflection. But as they should be read in 
their proper connection to be fully appreciated, being in some 
measure a corollary from what has come before, we prefer ci- 
ting a passage further on, at the hazard of introducing it some- 
what abruptly. 

We have purposely forborne following Mr. Hallam to the 
age of the Medici, since its events and persons and literary 
results are so well known. Yet it isa description of the pro- 
spect from Lorenzo’s villa at Fiesole that we introduce, without 
any previous mention either of himself or his learned and il- 
lustrious companions. 


‘‘ Lorenzo sought in ancient learning something more elevated than the 
narrow, though necessary researches of criticism. Ina villa overhanging 
the towers of Florence, on the steep slope of that lofty hill crowned by the 
mother city the ancient Fiesole, in gardens which Tully might have en- 
vied, with Ficino, Landino and Politian at his side, he delighted his hours 
of leisure with the beautiful visions of Platonic philosophy, for which the 
summer stillness of an Italian sky appears the most congenial accompa- 
niment. 

«« Never could the sympathies of the soul with outward nature be more 
finely touched ; never could more striking suggestions be presented to the 
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philosopher and the statesman. Florence lay beneath them ; not with all 
the magnificence that the later Medici have given her, but, thanks to the 
piety of former times, presenting almost as varied an outline to the sky. 
One man, the wonder of Cosmo's age, Brunelleschi, had crowned the 
beautiful city with the vast dome of its cathedral ; a structure unthought 
of in Italy before, and rarely sifice surpassed. It seemed, amidst clustering 
towers of inferior churches, an emblem of the catholic hierarchy under its su- 
preme head; like Rome itself, imposing, unbroken, unchangeable, radiating 
in equal expansion to every part of the earth, and directing its convergent 
curves to heaven. Round this were numbered, at unequal heights, the Bap- 
tistery, with its gates worthy of Paradise ; the tall and richly decorated belfry 
of Giotto ; the church of the Carmine, with the frescos of Masaccio ; those 
of Santa Maria Novella, beautiful as a bride ; of Santa Croce, second only 
in magnificence to the cathedral, and of St. Mark ; the San Spirito, another 
great monument of the genius of Brunelleschi; the numerous convents 
that rose within the walls of Florence, or were scattered immediately about 
them. From these the eye might turn to the trophies of arepublican go- 
vernment, that was rapidly giving way before the citizer.-prince who now 
surveyed them ; the Palazzo Vecchio, in which the signiory of Florence 
held their councils, raised by the Guelf aristocracy, the exclusive but not 
tyrannous faction that long swayed the city; or the new and unfinished 
palace which Brunelleschi had designed for one of the Pitti family, before 
they fell, as others had already done, in the fruitless struggle against the 
house of Medici; itself destined to become the abode of the victorious race 
and to perpetuate, by retaining its name, the revolutions that had raised 
them to power. 

“The prospect, from an elevation, of a great city in its silence, is one of 
the most impressive, as well as beautifrl, we ever behold. But far more 
must it have brought home thoughts of seriousness to the mind of one who, 
by the force of events, and the generous ambition of his family, and his 
own, was invoived in the dangerous necessity of governing without the 
right, and, as far as might be, without the semblance of power,—one who 
knew the vindictive and unscrupulous hostility which, at home and abroad, 
he had to encounter. Ifthoughts like these could bring a cloud over the 
brow of Lorenzo, unfit for the object he sought in that retreat, he might 
restore its serenity by other scenes which his garden commanded. Moun- 
tains, bright with various hues and clothed with wood, bounded the hori- 
zon, and, on most sides, at no great distance ; but embosomed in these 
were other villas and domains of his own; while the level country bore 
witness to his agricultural improvements, the classic diversion of a states- 
man’s cares. The same curious spirit which led him to fill his garden at 
Careggi with exotic flowers of the east, the first instance of a botanical 
collection in Europe, had introduced a new animal from the same regions. 
Herds of buffaloes, since naturalized in Italy, whose dingy hide, bent neck, 
curved horns and lowering aspect contrasted with the greyish hue and 
full mild eye of the Tuscan oxen, pastured in the valley, down which the 
yellow Arno steals silently through its long reaches to the sea.” 
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The general pursuits of Lorenzo and his associates were, 
as is well known, ancient literature and philosophy, the arts 
of design, the collation of manuscripts, their recovery from 
the drowsy custody of the monasteries and preparing them 
for the press, with poetry and polite letters in their own lan- 
guage. But among this learned and gifted company the name 
of John Picus of Mirandola is associated with a province of 
literature which has yielded no unworthy fruits in the general 
cultivation of Europe. To the learning of the schoolmen, of 
whom he was one of the most ardent and intelligent defenders, 
to an intimate acquaintance with Plato and Aristotle, and the 
commentators and controversies that illustrated or obscured 
them, to the genius, or at least the fame of a poet, he added 
a profound knowledge of Hebrew and the writings of the 
Jewish doctors. Whether to this object of his studies weshould 
rightly give the name of philosophy may admit of a question ; 
but the intense devotion of will, the self-denial and labour he 
must have employed in acquiring that knowledge, with the 
scanty means within his reach, are better proofs of his genius 
and the magnificence of his conceptions, than his writings or 
even his well-known epitaph convey. 

“He appeared at Florence,” says Mr. Hallam, “in 1485. He was then 
twenty-two years old, the younger son of an illustrious family which held 
the little principality [of Mirandola] as an imperial fief. At the age of 
fourteen he was sent to Bologna, that he might study the canon law, with 
a view to the ecclesiastical profession ; but after two years he felt an inex- 
haustible desire for more elevated, though less profitable sciences. He de- 
voted the next six years to the philosophy of the schools, in the chief univer- 
sities of Italy and France : whatever disputable subtleties the metaphysics 
and theology of that age could supply, became familiar to his mind; but to 
these he added a knowledge of the Hebrew and other eastern languages, a 
power of writing Latin with grace, and of amusing his leisure with the com- 
position of Italian poetry * * ® He learned Greek very rapidly, pro- 
bably after his coming to Florence: and having been led, through Ficinus 
to the study of Plato, he seems to have given up his Aristotelian philoso- 
phy for theories more congenia! to his susceptible and credulous temper. 
These led him onwards to wilder fancies. Ardent in the desire of know- 
ledge, incapable, in the infancy of criticism, to discern authentic from spu- 
rious writings, and perhaps disqualified by his inconceivable rapidity in 
apprehending the opinions of others from judging acutely of their reason- 
ableness, Picus of Mirandola fell an easy victim to his own enthusiasm and 
the snares of fraud. An impostor persuaded him to purchase fifty Hebrew 
manuscripts, as having been composed by Esdras, and containing the most 
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secret mysteries of the cabala. From this time, says Corniani, he im- 
bibed more and more such idle fables, and wasted in dreams a genius 
formed to reach the most elevated and remote truths. In these spurious 
books of Esdras he was astonished to find, as he says, more of Christian- 
ity than Judaism, and trusted them the more confidently for the very rea- 
son that demonstrates their falsity. 

“«« Picus, about the end of 1486, repaired to Rome, and with permission 
of Innocent VIII. propounded his famous nine hundred theses or questions, 
logical, ethical, mathematical, physical, metaphysical, theological, magi- 
cal and cabalistical; upon every one of which he offered to dispute with 
any opponent. Four hundred of these propositions were from philosophers 
of Greece or Arabia, from the schoolmen, or from the Jewish doctors : the 
rest were announced as his own opinions, which, saving the authority of the 
church, he was willing to defend. There was some need of this reserva- 
tion, for several of his theses were ill-sounding, as it was called, in the 
ears of the orthodox. They raised a good deal of clamour against him ; 
and the high rank, brilliant reputation, and obedient demeanour of Picus 
were all required to save him from public censure, or more serious animad- 
versions. He was compelled, however, to swear that he would adopt such 
an exposition of his theses as the Pope should set forth: but as this was 
not done, he published an apology, especially vindicating his employment 
of cabalistical and magical Jearning: this excited fresh attacks, which in 
some measure continued to harass him, till, on the succession of Alexander 
VI. to the papal chair, he was finally pronounced free from blamable in- 
tention. He had meantime, as we may infer from his later writings, re- 
ceded from some of the bolder opinions of his youth: his mind became 
more devout, and more fearful of deviating fromthe church. On his first 
appearance at Florence, uniting rare beauty with high birth and unequalled 
renown, he had been much sought by women, and returned their love. But 
at the age of twenty-five he withdrew himself from all worldly distraction, 
destroying, asitis said, his own amatory poems, to the regret of his friends. 
He now published several works, of which the Heptaplus is a cabalistic 
exposition ofthe first chapter of Genesis. It is remarkable that, with his 
excessive tendency to belief, he rejected altogether, and confuted in a di- 
stinct treatise, the popular science of astrology, in which men so much more 
conspicuous in philosophy have trusted. But he had projected many other 
undertakings of vast extent ; an allegorical exposition of the New Testa- 
ment, a defence of the Vulgate and Septuagint against the Jews, a vindi- 
cation of Christianity against every species of infidelity and heresy ; and 
finally, a harmony of philosophy, reconciling the apparent inconsistencies 
of all writers, ancient and modern, who deserved the name of wise, as he 
had already attempted by Plato and Aristotle. In these arduous labours 
he was cut off by a fever at the age of thirty-one, in 1494, on the very day 
that Charles VIII. made his entry into Florence. A man so justly called 
the phoenix of his age, and so extraordinarily gifted by nature, ought not 
to be slightly passed over, though he may have left nothing which we could 
read with advantage. If we talk of the admirable Crichton, who is little 
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better than a shadow, and lives but in panegyric, so much superior and 
more wonderful a person as John Picus of Mirandola should not be for- 
gotten. ” 


Ficinus, Mirandola and Politian are, severally, the repre- 
sentatives of three races of scholars in the fifteenth century. 
Selected by Cosmo de’ Medici to become the chief and pre- 
ceptor of his Platonic academy, Ficinus represents the homage 
paid in the fifteenth century to the moral and metaphysical 
science of antiquity. The devout spirit of Christian theosophy 
was transferred to the modern disciples of the academy, as 
the technical method and distinctions of the schoolmen were 
taken up by the new Aristotelians. Mirandola is an emblem 
of the intellectual character of his age as a whole—a vigorous 
understanding linked with a superstitious imagination—an 
apprehension of the great cycle of knowledge, rather than a 
clear perception of its necessary parts and limits. Grand 
but indistinct in his conceptions, in his schemes of universal 
learning Picus resembles the charts of the early navigators, 
in which Cuba and Domingo are correctly laid down, but 
beyond them is always traced an ideal Ophir, an El Dorado 
that the next discovery westward should reveal. Politian re- 
presents what is now called scholarship: he was the Scaliger 
or Bentley of philology in its infancy. His labours were 
better directed than those of Mirandola, and of more perma- 
nent value than Ficinus’s. As a poet, in his native Tuscan, 
Politian divides with his patron Lorenzo the praise of having 
revived Italian poetry, which had slumbered since Petrarch’s 
death ; and he imparted to his Latin compositions a strength 
and freedom of manner that sets them in a higher rank than 
the centonisms of Sadolet and Bembo. As 4 scholar and a 
critic he was guided by a sound spirit of philology ; and to 
the study of antiquity he was what Poggio had been to the 
discovery of manuscripts. 

We have dwelt the longer upon those portions of Mr. 
Hallam’s “ Introduction” that relate to the literary history of 
Italy, because in that country, earlier than in any other, mo- 
dern literature assumed its proper forms, while canon-law 
and -school-divinity gave way more readily to the study of 
antiquity and the cultivation of a native idiom. In Spain, 
Germany and England the improvement or the change can- 
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not be so continuously traced; the distinction of castes was 
more rigidly observed in those countries, and the influence 
of commerce and intercourse with foreigners was less felt in 
the fifteenth century. But after the death of Lorenzo, Italy 
became the seat of war instead of philosophy; and when 
peace was at length restored, literature suffered from the same 
causes that then and since have affected the political system 
of that country. It exchanged national for private patronage, 
and for union and good understanding among men of letters 
it fell upon the jealousies and dissensions of academies and 
court favourites. Men of genius, ceasing to be the counsel- 
lors of a nation, became the ornaments and the appanage of 
courts. The effects upon their writings became soon appa- 
rent. Even Ariosto’s poetry is made the instrument of per- 
sonal compliment: that he knew the real worth of those 
whom he flattered is evident from his satires ; but poetry had 
now become a means of advancement—something that wealth 
and station could purchase, although they could not inherit. 
The character of Pontanus is another instance of the debasing 
influence of conquest upon men of genius in Italy. Verse 
was no longer the utterance of deep feeling; it was rather the 
expression of individual hopes and fears. 

But the studies of ancient philosophy and languages in the 
fifteenth century were but prelusive to the great religious con- 
vulsions of the sixteenth. The disputes of the schoolmen had 
sometimes touched a chord that vibrated throughout Christen- 
dom,—the quarrels of the learned had, at times, tragical conse- 
quences,—but, until the Reformation, society had suffered no 
central shock,severing modern Europe into two hostile parties, 
and giving to the literature of each a peculiar form and cha- 
racter. That without Protestantism modern literature would 
have too closely copied ancient models, there is little reason 
to infer. In the fourteenth century Italy had already embo- 
died elements of thought and feeling, and modes of objective 
representation, that showed the workings of an original spirit, 
and that the influence of the church was sufficient to produce 
new creations of the intellect. But it was Protestantism that 
gave a new impulse to the mind of Europe on ‘his side of 
the Alps, and directed it to seek in intellectual objects, rather 
than in sensuous impressions, the proper employment of its 
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energies. Political philosophy and the sciences that reached 
but a puny stature under the shadow of the infallible church, 
sprung up beside the reformed one into vigorous health and 
size. The task of the literary historian becomes from this 
period a more pleasing one: the glimpses of political and 
intellectual liberty are more frequent and steadier. For al- 
though bigotry and prejudice were by no means laid aside by 
the reformers, yet their appeals to popular opinion, and their 
dependence upon the lower and middle classes of society, 
compelled them to contend for freedom of thought and judge- 
ment: nor when, in their turn, they would have limited reli- 
gious truth to a church, or a system of articles, was it possible 
to unite the protesting congregations into a body resembling 
the one and indivisible power they had broken away from. 
All histories of the Reformation in a measure resolve them- 
selves into biography,—popular feeling being but the links 
and machinery which the great actors of the change employed. 
Not that popular feeling was weak; it had become, on the 
contrary, by delay and concentration so strong, that it could 
afford at first to abstain from passionate outbreakings, and to 
confide its interests, securely and patiently, to leaders capable 
of wielding and advancing them. The Anabaptists, had they 
appeared earlier, might only have riveted more surely the 
chains of the Roman church. But a history, wherein the 
moral and intellectual character of the actors is so prominent 
as almost to overshadow in narration the events of the time, 
is the most difficult to represent without leaning to party or 
person. Nor is the difficulty diminished by the interests at 
stake being of such a nature that all men claim a right of 
sitting in judgement upon them, while few are competent to 
view them from more than one side. In no part of the volume 
before us do Mr. Hallam’s candour and information appear 
to greater advantage than in the chapters which treat of the 
literary history of the Reformation. He is neither carried 
away, like some who have written of this period, by an undue 
admiration for the splendid but superficial character of Leo ; 
nor, like Wieland, does he consider the Reformation as hav- 
ing given a shock to literature and philosophy from which 
they did not completely recover until the close of the eight- 
eenth century; nor, with Milner, does he attribute a per- 
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fection of character and design to Luther and his cotempo- 
raries, unsupported by facts, or assign to them motives of 
action which they would have themselves rejected as danger- 
ous to both church and state. It is impossible to separate 
the phenomena of the Reformation from one another so com- 
pletely as that any class of them shall be represented singly. 
The literature of the time was polemical; its political move- 
ments in their causes were in great measure intellectual ; 
and controversy sprang indifferently from questions of reli- 
gion and from questions of state. The grounds of dispute 
and the changes wrought in the public mind are a part of li- 
terary no less than of general history: these Mr. Hallam has 
stated with brevity, but comprehensively ; the altered posi- 
tion in the chief actors of the time arises from their literary 
character and influence being, in a work like the present, the 
first object of consideration. 

In this view Erasmus, whom Mr. Coleridge contrasts with 
Voltaire, giving to the elder wit however an infinite prefer- 
ence, takes precedence of Luther. Mr. Hallam strikes the 
balance between those who, like Jortin, have drawn Erasmus 
from his representations of himself, and those who, with Mil- 
ner and the modern Caivinists, give full credit to Luther and 
Justus Jonas in their abuse of this remarkable man. The 
failings of Erasmus are the more conspicuous from their being 
in general on the surface: they are not, like those of some 
of his cotemporaries, so mixed up with his virtues that it is 
next to impossible to analyse their characters without at the 
same time decomposing them. 


«« An extreme sensibility to blame in his own person,” says Mr. Hallam, 
«* with little regard to that of others; a genuine warmth of friendship 
towards some, but an artificial pretence of it too frequently assumed ; an 
inconsistency of profession both as to persons and opinions, partly arising 
from the different character of his correspondents, but in a great degree 
from the varying impulses of his ardent mind, tend to abate that respect 
which the name of Erasmus at first excites, and which, on a candid esti- 
mate of his whole life, and the tenor even of his correspondence, it ought 
to retain. He was the first conspicuous enemy of ignorance and super- 
stition, the first restorer of Christian morality on a scriptural foundation, 
and, notwithstanding the ridiculous assertion of some moderns that he 
wanted theological learning, the first who possessed it in its proper sense, 
and applied it to its proper end.” 
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In noting the changes in their opinions, historians have 
in general shown themselves more lenient to Luther than to 
Erasmus. It is usually said that, as his researches and ar- 
guments grew more profound and intense, the truth opened 
upon Luther, while Erasmus had a restless humour of moving 
doubts which he did not resolve, and of urging others on a 
road he would not enter upon himself. Temperament, which 
is made a fault in the one, is cried up for a virtue or a spe- 
cial grace in the other. But a fairer way of drawing a parallel 
between these extraordinary men is to consider them less as 
fellow-workers in the same cause, than as respectively leading 
two opposite, but not hostile, parties of reformers. Erasmus 
opposed ignorance, Luther error and corrupt practices in 
religion. Both had the same enemies to contend with ; and 
Erasmus had an unlucky gift of making foes in all parties, 
while Luther’s boldness and his prominent station among the 
reformers secured him at all times a band of adherents, whe- 
ther among those who agreed with him in doctrine, or those 
who were anxious to secure an undaunted leader for still wider 
schemes of innovation. Thus against the oscillations of Eras- 
mus it would be fair to set Luther’s “ gusts of dogmatism ” 
and stormy presumptuousness—to compare Erasmus’s con- 
stitutional timidity with Luther’s constitutional pride—to 
weigh their actions with reference to the ends that each ex- 
pected or proposed—and to bear in mind, that if Erasmus 
apparently drew back from the reformation, the reformers, on 
the other hand, had not only outstripped his wishes, but were 
realising in their antinomial extravagances some of his most 
rational fears. Perhaps, after all, Luther’s best justification 
may be found in some of the articles of faith sanctioned by 
the Council of Trent, while the friends of Erasmus may point 
to the Calvinistic synods, and to the works and acts of some 
of the later reformers, as illustrating by their excesses the 
worth of his caution and the accuracy of his predictions. 

«* Whatever may be the bias,” Mr. Hallam justly remarks, “ of our 
minds as to the truth of Luther’s doctrines, we should be careful, in con- 
sidering the Reformation as a part of the history of mankind, not to be 
misled-by the superficial and ungrounded representations which we some- 
times find in modern writers. Such is this, that Luther, struck by the 
absurdity of the prevailing superstitions, was desirous of introducing a 
more rational system of religion; or, that he contended for freedom of 
VOL, VI.—N® XI. D 
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inquiry, and the boundless privileges of individual judgement; or, what 
others have been pleased to suggest, that his zeal for learning and ancient 
philosophy led him to attack the ignorance of the monks and the crafty 
policy of the church, which withstood all liberal studies. 

“‘ These notions are merely fallacious refinements, as every man of plain 
understanding, who is acquainted with the writings of the early reformers, 
or has considered their history, must acknowledge. The doctrines of Lu- 
ther, taken altogether, are not more rational, that is, more conformable to 
what men, @ priori, would expect to find in religion, than those of the 
church of Rome: nor did he ever pretend that they were so. As to the 
privilege of free inquiry, it was of course exercised by those who deserted 
their ancient altars, but certainly not upon any latitudinarian theory of 
right to judge amiss. Nor, again, is there any foundation for imagining 
that Luther was concerned for the interests of literature. None had he 
himself, save theological ; nor are there, as I apprehend, many allusions 
to profane studies, or any proof of his regard to them, in all his works. 
On the contrary, it is probable that both the principles of this great founder 
of the Reformation, and the natural tendency of so intense an application 
to theological controversy, checked for a time the progress of philological 
and philosophical literature on this side of the Alps. Every solution of 
the conduct of the reformers must be nugatory, except one, that they were 
men absorbed by the conviction that they were fighting the battle of God.” 


—Pages 418-19. 
* * * ” . 


“In the history of the Reformation Luther is incomparably the greatest 
name. We see him, in the skilful composition of Robertson, the chief 
figure of a group of gownsmen, standing in contrast on the canvass with 
the crowned rivals of France and Austria, and their attendant warriors, 
but blended in the unity of that historic picture. This amazing influence 
on the revolutions of his own age, and on the opinions of mankind, seems 
to have produced, as is not unnatural, an exaggerated notion of his intel- 
lectual greatness. It is admitted on all sides, that he wrote his own lan- 
guage with force and purity; and he is reckoned one of its best models. 
The hymns in use with the Lutheran church, many of which are his own, 
possess a simple dignity and devoutness never probably excelled in that 
class of poetry, and alike distinguished from the poverty of Sternhold or 
Brady, and from the meretricious ornaments of later writers. But from 
the Latin works of Luther few readers, I believe, will rise without disap- 
pointment. Their intemperance, their coarseness, their inelegance, their 
scurrility, their wild paradoxes, that menace the foundations of religious 
morality, are not compensated, so far at least as my slight acquaintance 
with them extends, by much strength or acuteness, and still less by any 
impressive eloquence. Some of his treatises—and we may instance his re- 
ply to Henry the Eighth, or the book ‘against the falsely-named order of 
bishops ’"—can be described as little else than bellowing in bad Latin. 
Neither of these books display, as far as I can judge, any striking ability. 
It is not to be imagined, that a man of his vivid parts fails to perceive an 
advantage in that close grappling, sentence by sentence, with an adver- 
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sary, which fills most of his controversial writings ; and in scornful irony 
he had no superior. His epistle to Erasmus, prefixed to the treatise De 
servo arbitrio, is bitterly insolent in terms as civil as he could use. But 
the clear and comprehensive line of argument, which enlightens the read- 
er’s understanding and resolves his difficulties, is always wanting. An 
unbounded dogmatism, resting on an absolute confidence in the infallibi- 
lity, practically speaking, of his own judgement, pervades his writings : 
no indulgence is shown, no pause allowed, to the hesitating ; whatever 
stands in the way of his decisions, the fathers of the church, the school- 
men and philosophers, the canons and councils, are swept away in a cur- 
rent of impetuous declamation ; and as everything contained in Scripture, 
according to Luther, is easy to be understood, and can only be understood 
in his sense, every deviation from his doctrine incurs the anathema of 
perdition. Jerome, he says, far from being rightly canonised, must, but 
for some special grace, have been damned for his interpretation of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. That the Zwinglians, as well as the whole 
church of Rome, and the Anabaptists, were shut out by their tenets from 
salvation, is more than insinuated in numerous passages of Luther’s wri- 
tings. Yet he had passed himself through several changes of opinion. In 
1518 he rejected auricular confession; in 1520, it was both useful and 
necessary ; not long afterwards, it was again laid aside. * * * These are 
not the oscillations of the balance in a ca!m understanding, conscious of 
the difficulty which so often attends the estimate of opposite presumptions ; 
but alternate gusts of dogmatism, during which, for the time, he was as 
tenacious of his judgement as if it had been uniform.””—Pages 513-15. 


The Reformation was so pervasive in its effects, that al- 
though it is possible that neither literature, philosophy, a more 
rational system of religion, nor the emancipation of the human 
mind from any bondage but that of the Roman church, was 
directly contemplated by its leaders, yet these advantages 
flowed from it. Perhaps, however, the translation of the 
Scriptures into the principal Teutonic dialects was, for north- 
ern Europe at least, its great literary result. Mr. Hallam 
has, in our opinion, passed too slightly over Luther’s services 
as the creator of the written idiom of Germany: his other 
labours vere shared by men only less remarkable than himself; 
and the historian who, like Mr. Hallam, is free from profes- 
sional prejudices, will probably find more in the character of 
the reformer to excuse and explain than to justify or applaud. 
But in furnishing the German people, from Kaiser to the 
hired servant and the serf, with “one speech and language” 
for the expression of their spiritual wants, Luther, like Dante, 
stands alone. He gave to his countrymen the only means of 
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union their political circumstances in the sixteenth century 
admitted of. To the frank and cordial temper of the Teutonic 
people he introduced the sublime spirit of Hebrew poetry,— 
elements of cultivation more congenial to one another than 
either of them with the sensuous and somewhat ethnic genius 
of southern Europe. He was more fortunate than Wycliffe, 
when engaged in a similar labour, in finding the various dia- 
lects spoken by the German races in an advanced stage of 
transition, having lost in the sixteenth century many of their 
distinctive forms and inflections, and having consequently 
become more plastic and better fitted to the purposes of 
fusion. It is perhaps also to be considered, that the sepa- 
rate dialects of the German people were ineffectually opposed 
to the one and indivisible language of the church—the scho- 
lastic and medizval Latin. Luther’s attacks upon the abuses 
of the church, had they been made in the language of the 
learned alone, would at most have stirred up a few scholars 
—an impassive race—or perhaps a university to protest 
against corruptions of discipline or heresies in doctrine. But 
the strength of every organic change lies in the people ; and 
unless “a voice and utterance” be given to their tongue, no 
private or corporate reclamation will be able to bring down 
the strongholds of abuse and oppression. Mr. Hallam sus- 
pects that Luther’s “ intellectual greatness ” has been exagge- 
rated. This may be; and it is not impossible that mind of 
the highest order is not the gift of party leaders, or even of 
the foremost men in revolutionary times. There is a serenity 
of intellect and imagination that cannot descend to the shock 
and tumult of party collision. Burke, who when most moved 
spoke best, is perhaps an exception. But we cannot imagine 
Plato or Shakspeare, Milton or Goethe, as the leaders of a 
popular movement. The true parallels of Luther in history 
are men like Augustin and Athanasius: with them he must 
stand or fall, whether the reader incline to regard him, in his 
age, as the foremost man in all the world, or merely as the 
most able instrument of its inevitable changes. 

In obedience to the law of synchronism necessary in works 
like the present we pass at once from Luther to Ariosto. We 
should not pause to notice Mr. Hallam’s account of an author 
so well known as the Homer of modern Europe, did not the 
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mention of the “ Orlando” connect itself with some remark- 
able facts in literary history. Ariosto’s great poem, like the 
lays of Troy, has little claim to the honours of invention ; it 
is rather a modern version of an ancient cycle of stories of 
uncertain extraction. That the lay of “ Charlemain and all 
his Peerage” is transferred from a ruder age to an historical 
period may be conjectured from the appearance of a similar 
cycle of stories in the Morte d’Arthur, in which a lay of Celtic 
growth is adorned with circumstances and features derived 
from chivalry and Teutonic cultivation. Charlemagne lived 
within the historical period of modern Europe; but his ex- 
ploits against the Saxons give to his actions a sufficiently 
mythic colouring for the purposes of the romantic epos. Ar- 
thur, a more questionable personage than Agamemnon, is so 
disguised in Geoffry of Monmouth’s tales that his real claims 
to antiquity are impossible to adjust. Mr. Hallam very justly 
rejects the hypothesis that Britany, or Wales, or Cornwall 
was the original seat of adventures and legends, wherein so- 
ciety appears already in an advanced state, and ideal man- 
ners, rather than the plain and cordial life of the Nibelungen 
Lied or the oldest Teutonic fragments, are attributed to the 
characters introduced. We should “ find no end in wand’ring 
mazes,” of philology did we attempt to trace up to its 
source, or even to indicate the probable origin of, Turpin’s 
fictions and the Morte d’Arthur: it must suffice to observe 
that the Crusades gave the last impulse and the most recent 
form to this cycle of stories. But with the revival of classical 
learning much of the Teutonic mythology, in literature at 
least, was exchanged for the legends of antiquity, and Ariosto 
is equally indebted for his stories to Ovid and Guido Colonna 
as to the veracious archbishop himself. The mythology of mo- 
dern Europe in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is made 
up of the lives of saints and martyrs, of popular tales and 
local traditions, (wherein are preserved the “ disjecta membra” 
of the mythology of the German races), and that mixture of 
classical with Teutonic fictions with which Boiardo, Agostini, 
Ariosto and Berni successively ingrafted and adorned the 
actions of Charlemagne. Mr. Hallam has not attempted to 
trace the long metrical narrations of the story of the Paladins, 
current in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in Italy, be- 
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yond the immediate circumstances of their adoption by Boi- 
ardo as the materials of his Orlando Innamorato, first pub- 
lished about A.D. 1495. But at the close of his second chapter 
he has introduced some remarks upon the probable origin of 
chivalry and its effects upon poetry. He successively rejects 
the operation of single causes—the influence of Teutonic 
manners, the love-songs and romances of Arabia, or the re- 
finement of the social feelings that resulted from Christianity, 
—in producing a system of moral and social actions unknown 
to antiquity, and, when it prevailed, rather perceived in its 
effects upon individuals than embodied in the larger scale of 
a state, an zera, or a race of men. He seems to us, however, 
to have fallen himself into a similar mistake of assigning to 
one cause what, in fact, was the result and outgrowth of many 
separate influences. His solution of the direct origin of that 
romantic gallantry towards women, the soul of chivalry, and 
the most characteristic feature of modern poetry and fiction 
in their departure from antiquity, is the following: 

** Without rejecting, by any means, the influence of these collateral 
and preparatory circumstances, we might ascribe more direct efficacy to 
the favour shown towards women in succession to lands, through inherit- 
ance or dower, by the late Roman law, and by the customs of the northern 
nations; to the respect which the clergy paid them (a subject which 
might bear to be more fully expanded); but, above all, to the gay idleness 
of the nobility, consuming the intervals of peace in festive enjoyments. 
In whatever country the charms of high-born beauty were first admitted 
to grace the banquet or give brilliancy to the tournament—in whatever 
country the austere restraints of jealousy were most completely laid aside 
—in whatever country the coarser, though often more virtuous simplicity 
of unpolished ages was exchanged for winning and delicate artifices—in 
whatever country, through the influence of climate or polish, less boister- 
ousness and intemperance prevailed,—it is there that we must expect to 
find the commencement of so great a revolution in society.” 

It seems to us that this also may be reckoned among the 
“ collateral and preparatory circumstances” rather than as 
“ the probable origin” of chivalric gallantry. In the causes 
usually assigned for the peculiar form of chivalrous manners 
and ideas, we can perceive only so many separate phenomena 
arising from the effects of Christianity, (a complicate und ima- 
ginative system of belief) upon nations in an early stage of 
their civilization. The point to which they all tend, the key- 
stone that unites the formative constituents of chivalry, is the 
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idea of female purity in the triple estate of maid, wife and 
mother, and of the efficacy of her mediation as embodied in 
the worship of the Virgin, which alone of the ancient heresies 
retained its hold on the affections of the people for ages after 
more intellectual errors had passed away with those who 
maintained them. We are perhaps falling ourselves into the 
very mistake we have just noticed—that of assigning to any 
single cause the joint influence of many. But the idea of the 
Virgin as the emblem of woman, and as the mediatress most 
acceptable to the supreme Judge, has a common relation to 
the importance of the female sex under the “later Roman 
law,” —to the tendency of the Teutonic race to female priest- 
hoods and divination by women, to the ardent tone of the 
love-poetry of southern Europe, to the fanciful spirit of Ara- 
bian poetry, and to the high rank which the Christian dis- 
pensation assigns to the female sex, neither, with the Maho- 
medans, regarding it as merely the perfection of animal na- 
ture, nor, with antiquity, as the legitimate objects of man’s 
diversion or self-interest alone. 

By comparing the Italian poets of the sixteenth with those 
of the fourteenth century we become sensible of one of those 
silent revolutions in national mind which it is easier to feel 
than to define, and for which external circumstances will not 
always account. It was not a change like that introduced 
into the literatures of their respective countries by Marino, 
Gongora and Pope, in which, when their novelty is worn off, 
the symptoms and the sources of corruption are evident, and 
may be removed by a timely resumption of good models. 
But in Pulci, Boiardo and Ariosto, poetry, though in out- 
ward form elaborate, and with even increased brilliancy of 
execution, had abated something of “ its first love.” It was 
not perhaps possible in the sixteenth century to retain the 
initiatory position which in their different lines the great 
writers of the fourteenth had taken. But poetry, in moving 
onward from the ground they occupied and filled, unconsci- 
ously descended, as it were, from an Eden upon the common 
earth, beautiful indeed and spacious and fruitful, but nothing 
so well watered, nor capable of such genial growths, so “ good 
to the eye, and so pleasant to the taste” as that “ specular 
mount” of God had yielded. There is perceptible in the 
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second race of Italian poets a less resolute faith in themselves, 
a feebler mode of wrestling with great thoughts, and, in the 
deeper portion of their poetic nature, less unity and steadiness 
of contemplation than in the former one. Satire and humour 
may accompany genius in its loftiest flights. When grave, 
they wear the garb of invective and irony, of sport or repose 
when mirthful. But banter, wit and negation, and the ex- 
travagant combinations of fancy which from Pulci to Berni 
inclusive pervade the romantic poetry of the Italians, partake 
too much of the spirit of denial to consist with the affirmative 
serenity of a poet of the highest order. 

Mr. Hallam’s character of Ariosto is sanctioned by the tes- 
timonies of the best Italian critics, who are however in ge- 
neral better judges of style and purity of idiom than of cha- 
racter and form in a work of art. 

«‘The Orlando Furioso,” he says, ‘‘ as a great single poem, has been 
very rarely surpassed in the living records of poetry. He must yield to 
three, and only three, of his predecessors. He has not the force, simpli- 
city and truth to nature of Homer, the exquisite style and sustained ma- 
jesty of Virgil, nor the originality and boldness of Dante. The most ob- 
vious parallel is Ovid, whose Metamorphoses, however, are far excelled 
by the Orlando Furioso, not in fertility of invention, or variety of images 
and sentiments, but in purity of taste, in grace of language, and harmony 
of versification.” 

Fertility of invention was the characteristic of neither Ovid 
nor Ariosto, and hardly entered into the design of either in 
their longer poems. But the susceptible and versatile imagina- 
tions of both poets enabled them to adorn the inventions of 
others with a graceful variety of narration and character, not 
always found in writers of better claims to be considered ori- 
ginal; while their habitual cheerfulness often supplies the 
place, or at least conceals the absence, of higher qualities of 
genius. Both are deservedly popular; but while Ovid is 
often read, less for his poetry than as an ingenious and 
learned mythologist, Ariosto, like our own Fletcher, merits 
study for the exquisite propriety of his language and the ex- 
pressive harmony of his verse. 


“* Galileo,” says Mr. Hallam, “ being asked, by what means he had ac- 
quired the remarkable talent of giving perspicuity and grace to his philo- 
sophical writings, referred it to the continual study of Ariosto. His simi- 
les are conspicuous for their elaborate beauty; they are familiar to every 
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reader of this great poet; imitated, as they usually are, from the ancients, 
they maintain an equal strife with their models, and occasionally sur- 
pass them. * * * * The variety of style and of rhythm in Ariosto, it is 
remarked by Gravina, is convenient to that of his subject. His rhymes, 
the same author observes, seem to spring from the thoughts, and not from 
the necessities of metre. He describes minutely, but with much felicity, 
and gives a clear idea of every part; like the Farnesian Hercules, which 
seems greater by the distinctness of every vein and muscle.” 

Our limits oblige us to omit noticing many portions of Mr. 
Hallam’s work, neither less interesting nor less ably executed 
than those we have pointed out. But it has been more our 
object to select such portions of it as marked distinct or pro- 
gressive periods uf intellectual cultivation, than to anticipate 
our readers in their examination of the work itself. We have 
therefore omitted all notice of those literary topics, in which 
facts and dates, rather than opinions and feelings, are dis- 
cussed; and of some others also, which, like the rise of the 
European drama, are common to the literary history of many 
countries, and which belong more to the promised volumes 
of the Introduction than to the present one. Under these 
heads, however, are to be found the best proofs that the au- 
thor has declined no portion of the various labours necessary 
to his undertaking, that he is as minute in details as he has 
been philosophical in his inferences and his summaries. For 
the same reason we have passed over his account of English 
literature up to the year 1550; Chaucer not falling within the 
proper period of Mr. Hallam’s inquiries, and such writers as 
Wyatt and Surrey rather preparing for the next age than 
representing their own. And indeed Italian literature up te 
the middle of the sixteenth century is a common centre of 
polite learning and arts in other countries. It was the Re- 
formation that first parted the cultivation of modern Europe 
into two opposite streams, and raised its Teutonic branch 
by degrees to an equal importance with its classical. But 
although we can do little more than allude to it, we must not 
pass over without some notice Mr. Hallam’s account of poli- 
tical philosophy, which in the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries rose up beside the studies of theology and classical lite- 
rature, as a sort of common ground upon which the divines 
and scholars of the age might carry on a more peaceful con- 
test than those of polemics and criticism. And we are the 
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more inclined to offer a few remarks upon this portion of the 
work before us, since it contains Mr. Hallam’s character of 
one of the most remarkable names in modern literature, that 
of the secretary Nicholas Machiavel. 

In the misuse of Aristotle that equally distinguished the 
scholastic and the Arabian philosophy the more valuable por- 
tions of his works were forgotten. He was made subservient 
to dialectics, but the inductive method he employed in poli- 
tical questions found no followers, until both systems of phi- 
losophy were beginning to wane. Modern political philosophy 
was therefore, not like ethics, modelled upon the dialogues 
and discourses of antiquity, but the independent growth of 
familar circumstances. The dissensions of small republics, 
and the continual shiftings of the political balance in their 
struggles for power, both in Greece and in modern Italy, gave 
birth to the science. In both cases too the proximity of a 
great empire, hostilely impending over republics and foment- 
ing their passions, completed the resemblance, and suggested, 
not comparison alone, but rules and methods of policy nearly 
identical. Hence we come to the study of Machiavel pre- 
pared to find that many of his maxims coincide with those of 
Aristotle. And indeed their principal diversity arises from 
the different points of view from which their political obser- 
vations were made; Aristotle, in the shelter of a court, fresh 
from the contemplation of some of the worst features of de- 
mocracy ; and Machiavel, in the prime of life and activity, 
compelled to speculate upon questions when his inward na- 
ture prompted him to act. The one took a more comprehen- 
sive view of his subject, aided by the leisure and security he 
enjoyed ; the other a more practical one, sharpened perhaps 
by the restraint of his situation and by personal hatred. 
“ Morhof,” Mr. Hallam remarks in a note to his account of 
The Prince, “ has observed that all the arts of tyranny 
“ which we read in Machiavel had been unfolded by Ari- 
* stotle ; and Ginguéné has shown this in some measure from 
“ the eleventh chapter of the fifth book of the latter’s Poli- 
“ tics.’ Yet no one has ever attempted to impute any pecu- 
liar malignity to Aristotle, even cf those who have delighted 
to dishonour the name of Machiavel. 

Machiavel, however, had few precursors in his peculiar 
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path of inquiry, and none if we regard the elaborate form 
and reason of his works. The subject of government had 
at that time attracted little notice, political feelings being 
occupied with theology and the ends or abuses of ecclesias- 
tical polity, rather than with questions of administration and 
executive. But Machiavel was one of those men who see 
beyond the present, to whom cotemporary events are but one 
among the many possible forms of political being, and who 
behold in idea both the past and the future. With him 
therefore in modern literature, although More and Erasmus 
had in a measure preceded him, political philosophy may be 
said to begin: and the science in its progress has not de- 
generated from its origin, being more an exposition how evil 
may be done or avoided than how good may ensue. But 
neither to Machiavel is it, perhaps, just to impute any singu- 
larity in evil; nor to the Italian character generally in that 
age, notwithstanding what writers of plays and romances 
have said to the contrary, any peculiar turpitude in theory or 
practice. Machiavel reduced to general maxims the practice 
and professions of those with whom he lived and acted; and 
if he indirectly or openly approved of the policy of Cesar 
Borgia, it should be remembered that Cesar Borgia was by 
no means regarded by his cotemporaries in the odious light 
in which later writers have beheld him. But the maxims and 
the practice of Italian statesmen were the effects of an in- 
tense political energy in narrow compass —an over-proportion 
of means to their ends: and in Machiavel’s time especially 
the miseries of a twenty years’ war, and the fluctuations and 
disappointments consequent upon it, had loosened all the 
joints of society, had introduced a despair of any certain or 
stable good, and imparted to Italian politics that disregard 
of nationality and infirmity of purpose for which they have 
been so long remarkable. Machiavel possessed many of the 
virtues of his countrymen, but he wanted a vice to recom- 
mend and set them off to advantage. He was no hypocrite; 
and by calling things by their names, and describing them as 
they were or appeared to be, he was revealing secrets more 
dangerous than Midas’s. 

Machiavel was not only among the first who treated poli- 
tics as a science, but, if we except Philip de Comines, the 
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first to unite in the composition of history the practical saga- 
city of the statesman with the learning and refinement of the 
scholar. 

** Seldom,” Mr. Hallam observes, “‘ has a more giant stride been made 
in any department of literature than by this judicious, clear, and elegant 
history ; for the preceding historical works, whether in Italy or out of it, 
had no claims to the praise of classical composition, while this has ranked 
among the greatest of that order. Machiavel was the first who gave at 
once a general and a luminous development of great events in their causes 
and connections, such as we find in the first book of his History of Flo- 
rence. That view of the formation of European societies, both civil and 
ecclesiastical, on the ruins of the Roman empire, though it may seem now 
to contain only what is familiar, had never been attempted before, and is 
still, for its conciseness and truth, as good as any that can be read.” 


Niebuhr, in looking forward to the time when his labours, 
cleared from conjecture, should land him upon safe historical 
ground, promised himself among the pleasures of his great 
design that of competing with Machiavel and Montesquieu 
in political science, so soon as the field of history became suf- 
ficiently defined and spacious. He alluded ‘o the celebrated 
Discourses upon the first books of Livy, which, though fre- 
quently erroneous in facts from the author’s too great confi- 
dence in Livy, have lost little of their value as political trea- 
tises. It is however an instance of the caprice of literary no 
less than of popular opinions, that although the Discourses 
abound in similar maxims with The Prince, they do not par- 
take of its evil repute. This may partly be accounted for 
by supposing that The Prince might appear to Machiavel’s 
former friends, the oligarchal party, a base abandoning of 
their cause and his own principles ; while to the party of the 
Medici it would seem insincere, and probably suspicious. 
And thus cotemporary prejudices united with some question- 
able propositions in the work itself to give it notoriety in- 
stead of fame. Besides, at the time of its publication, many 
maxims and illustrations that now seem of general applica- 
tion only, were in all likelihood felt as satirical or invective, 
and those who applied the comment were not likely to speak 
well of the text. But discourses upon Livy, however ambi- 
guous in their principles, touched no man’s character; and 
to speak or reason malevolently about the dead was a venial 
offence. Both works however should be studied together, 
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since there are mutual references in each of them to the other, 
from which Ginguéné has reasonably inferred that they were 
in progress at the same time. 


“* None of the explanations,” says Mr. Hallam, “ assigned for the mo- 
tives of Machiavel in The Prince is more groundless than one very early 
suggested, that, by putting the house of Medici on schemes of tyranny 
he was artfully luring them to their ruin. Whether this could be reckoned 
an excuse, may be left to the reader; but we may confidently affirm that it 
contradicts the whole tenor of that treatise: and, without palliating the 
worst passages, it may be said that few books have been more misrepre- 
sented. It is very far from true that he advises a tyrannical administra- 
tion of government, or one likely to excite general resistance, even to those 
whom he thought, or rather knew from experience, to be placed in the 
most difficult position for retaining pewer, by having recently been exalted 
to it. The Prince, he repeatedly says, must avoid all that will render him 
despicable or odious, especially injury to the property of citizens, or to 
their honour. This will leave him nothing to guard against but the am- 
bition of a few. Conspiracies, which are of little importance while the 
people are well affected, become unspeakably dangerous as soon as they 
are hostile. Their love, or at least the absence of their hatrec, is the 
basis of the governor’s security, and far better than any fortresses. A 
wise prince will honour the nobility, at the same time that he gives con- 
tent to the people. Ifthe observance of these maxims is likely to subvert 
a ruler’s power, he may be presumed to have designed the ruin of the Me- 
dici. The first duke in the new dynasty of that house, Cosmo I. lived 
forty years in the practice of all Machiavel would have advised, for evil as 
well as good; and his reign was not insecure. 

** But much of a darker taint is found in The Prince. Good faith, jus- 
tice, clemency, religion, should be ever in the mouth of the ideal ruler; 
but he must learn not to fear the discredit of any actions which he finds 
necessary to preserve his power. In a new government it is impossible 
to avoid the charge of cruelty ; for new states are always exposed to dan- 
gers. Such cruelties perpetrated at the outset and from necessity, ‘if we 
may be permitted to speak well of what is evil,” may be useful; though 
when they become habitual and unnecessary, they are incompatible with 
the continuance of this species of power. Itis best to be both loved and 
feared ; but if a choice must be made it should be of the latter. For men 
are naturally ungrateful, fickle, dissembiling, cowardly, and will promise 
much to a benefactor but desert him in his need, and will break the bonds 
of love much sooner than those of fear. But fear does not imply hatred; 
nor need a prince apprehend that, while he abstains from the properties 
and the lives of his subjects. Occasions to take the property of others ne- 
ver cease, while those of shedding blood are rare ; and besides, a man will 
sooner forgive the death of his father, than the loss of his inheritance.” 


With this extract we must conclude our extended notice 
of Mr. Hallam’s “ Introduction.” That a more complete work 
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on the subject remains to be written, its title implies; but a 
more useful and seasonable one in the present state of our 
literature could hardly have been published. We have, how- 
ever, sufficiently recorded in the foregoing pages our opinion 
of the present work. The author’s deservedly high repu- 
tation in one of the most arduous departments of literature 
may admit of increase, but so long as he possesses his pre- 
sent qualities of candour, sagacity, various and sound learn- 
ing, and refined eloquence and taste, it will hardly suffer any 
diminution. The principal defect in the present volumes 
arises from his passing over too briefly the fourteenth century. 
Hardly honour enough is done to its great men, nor suffi- 
cient prominence assigned to events that gave form and im- 
press to the more splendid features of the succeeding one. But 
the entire work is not at present before us. The history of 
the romantic drama, of Shakspeare and Calderon—of the 
modern epopeias—of English literature, and its long train of 
poets, divines and moralists—of Spanish poetry and histo- 
rians—and the rise of the Baconian philosophy, is yet to come. 
It could hardly be in better hands than Mr. Hallam’s. And 
we anxiously look forward to the completion of his second and 
third volumes. 


ARTICLE II. 


1. Sketches in the Pyrenees ; with some remarks on Languedoc, 
Provence, and the Cornice. By the author of “ Slight 
Reminiscences of the Rhine,” and “ The Gossip’s Week.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. London, 1837. 

2. A Summer in the Pyrenees. By the Hon. James ErsKINE 
Murray. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1837. 


Louts the Fourteenth’s famous apophthegm, “II n’y a plus 
de Pyrénées,” unprophetic as it was in its figurative sense, 
mivht seem to have been taken in downright earnest, au pied 
de la lettre, by the mass of English, who, long since his time, 
swarmed over the Continent, century after century, trampling 
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the snows of Alps and Apennines, yet leaving in neglect, if 
they could not stamp with obscurity, that splendid chain of 
mountains, which, stretching from the Mediterranean to the 
ocean, contains almost unrivalled stores of the beautiful and 
the sublime. The victorious career of Wellington and the 
British army, and the succession of battles fought from one 
side of those mountains to the other, satisfied the nation at 
large that the Pyrenees were not really annihilated by the 
dictum of the sumptuous despot whom we have just quoted. 
But when the result of those victories had opened the very 
heart of Europe to the spirit of British curiosity and research, 
the magnificent boundary line between France and Spain was 
practically unknown by the hordes who rushed abroad “ in 
search of the picturesque.” A few veteran campaigners, with 
riddled bodies or shattered limbs, tottered at times to the 
baths of Baréges, to find relief for their gun-shot wounds ; 
and occasional straggling victims of ennui or bile dropped for 
a week or two into the summer gaieties, or the eaux ther- 
males, of Bagnéres, St. Sauveur and Cauteretz. But the 
mob of self-expatriated English, were ignorant, even by de- 
scription*, of the untrodden region in question, until the 
appearance of a work of fiction, the “Highways and By- 
ways,” popularized, and eventually went far towards peo- 
pling, the scene of those stories with the author’s country- 
men. 

Many French and Spanish works were in existence, doing 
ample justice, both historical and poetical, to the beauties of 
the Pyrences long before the publication of Mr. Grattan’s 
tales. Ramond, the most profound and industrious of those 
who penetrated into the mysteries of those mountains, made 
his first excursions among them exactly fifty years ago; and 
the account of his scientific observations and hardy enter- 
prises forms an admirable text-book for all who would trace 
his steps. The physiologists who preceded him have given ra- 
ther dry details of their proceedings: the measurement of the 
mountains, the analysis of the mineral waters in which they 
abound, and geological inquiries, were the chief purposes of 
most, from De Candale to Flamichon, at an interval of two cen- 


* “T recollect the time when I rather thought that Baréges was the whole Py- 
renees,” says the authoress of the “ Sketches” now before us, vol. i. p. 391. 
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turies. Vidal, Reboul, Cassini, Darcet, De Marca, Bayen and 
De Diedrich are among the names best known in connection 
with these subjects, besides De Plantade, who in 1748, at 
seventy years of age, died suddenly near the summit of the 
Pic du Midi, in the very act of measuring its proportions. 
More recent writers, such as Palasson, Charpentier and others 
who have guarded the anonymous, form altogether a fund 
on which an English author might also advantageously draw. 
But Ramond’s volumes are those to which both reader and 
tourist may best have recourse for amusement and informa- 
tion, which is nevertheless occasionally conveyed in a pom- 
pous and long-winded style, out of keeping with the vigour of 
the writer’s opinions: and English readers must pardon this 
recondite Frenchman, when he pronounces that our whole 
island can produce but one kind of cheese properly manufac- 
tured, a pendant to the celebrated libel as to our “twenty 
religions and but one sauce.” 

The “ Highways and Byways” were quickly followed by the 
octavo volume of Mr. Hardy, with numerous minute and curi- 
ously-coloured engravings illustrative of many of the scenes 
of those stories. A work on a larger and more correct scale 
subsequently appeared in numbers, from the pen and pencil 
of Miss Young, dedicated, if we recollect rightly, to the 
Duchess of Kent. Inglis and other stray travellers in France 
and Spain have touched incidentally on their giant boundary ; 
but the two works now before us are the next which come 
under our observation as wholly dedicated to the subject of 
this article. 

From the time of the Romans, when the metallic and mi- 
neral wealth* of the Pyrenees attracted the notice of the con- 
querors of the world, they have offered a succession of most 
interesting historical epochs, including the passage of the 
Saracens in the seventh century for the invasion of France, 
the birth and early education of Henry the Fourth, the hero 
of the French monarchy, the memorable actions of the British 
armies before alluded to, and the convulsive struggles of civil 





* Strabo is perhaps the most ancient authority for the existence of gold mines 
in the mountains of Navarre. Those of lead and silver are abundant, though com- 
paratively to their quantity unproductive. The iron mines of Raincié furnish an- 
nually 300,000 quintals of ore. 
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war during the last twenty years, and down to the moment 
at which we write. 

The celebrity of the waters of the various mountain sources, 
the eaux bonnes and eaux chaudes, is notorious in modern an- 
nals, from the time when Monsieur du Thou, in 1582, drank 
five-and-twenty glasses at a time, “plutét par plaisir que par 
necessité,” as is testified by the chronicle. But he was far 
outdone by one of his German servitors, who swallowed daily 
fifty glasses in an hour, for no recorded purpose but to leave 
posterity in wonderment at the amazing capacity of stomach 
enjoyed by masters and men in the good old times. But 
apart from all medicinal properties*, the waters of the Pyre- 
nees combine every attraction for the admirers of liquid na- 
ture, from the cascade of Gavarnie, the highest in Europe, 
to the mountain rivers and the flower-fringed rivulets which 
gurgle beside or cross the paths of this region of enchant- 
ment. 

It is scarcely fair, even if it were not so extremely difficult, 
to qualify scenery by comparison. The boundless varieties 
of nature present themselves in myriads of exquisite aspects, 
from the stupendous elevations of Switzerland to the culti- 
vated swamps of Holland. Each judged by each would give 
an imperfect notion of the enjoyment which all are calculated 
to convey. The anatomy of sensation does not present a more 
morbid mistake than that unhappy instinct which checks the 
current of enthusiasm with the du¢s and ifs of the nervous 
system, and cuts short the wholesale admiration of beauty, 
either in nature or art, by some depreciating reminiscence of 
the distant or the past. Science may compare and contrast, 
but true sentiment is not so cold-blooded or fastidious. The 
sense of enjoyment, which is one of the greatest blessings of 
our nature, revels in the charms of all creation; and, like the 
Deity of whom it is a direct and divine emanation, it finds in 
succession that “all is good.” We must not therefore, in 
drawing or describing the Pyrenees, enter into any attempt 
at comparison between them and the Alps, any more than we 
should stop on the romantic heights of Scotland to draw con- 





* From a statement of M. Foulin, in his work on the mineral waters of the Py- 
renees, it appears that out of more than one hundred sources one only is acidu- 
lated, and almost all the others are sulphureous. 
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trasting recollections between them and those of Wales; or 
invert our feelings of delight while floating on the waters of 
Windermere, to measure them with those excited by the beau- 
ties of Loch Katrine or Killarney. 

The Pyrenees may be most profoundly studied in relation 
to their analogies or discrepancies with the other grat Euro- 
pean chains, as regards the extent of their snows and glaciers, 
their influence on animal and vegetable life, the differences 
created by their geographical position on the moral condition 
of their inhabitants, and the parts which they occupy in the 
great design of the physical world. But as few traycllers, and 
no mere ¢ourists, are likely to resort to them with views of 
this nature, we strongly recommend all future visitors to de- 
liver themselves over without reserve to the delight which is 
sure to arise from the contemplation of those glorious moun- 
tains, forgetting for the while that the Maladetta is one-third 
less lofty than Mont Blanc; as, in gazing on the latter, we 
never worry ourselves with the reflection that the Chimboraco 
of the Andes is one fourth higher than it. There exists in 
the Pyrenean chain, which covers an extent of upwards of 
two hundred miles in length, and between fifty and sixty in 
breadth, every possible variety of mountain scenery, on the 
grandest and the most lovely scale; pics of ten or eleven 
thousand feet high, glaciers, eternal snows, cascades, lakes, fo- 
rests, caverns, interspersed with plains of abounding fertility. 

The valetudinarian, the botanist, the sportsman, the old 
and infirm who seek health in a languid change of scene, the 
young and hardy who find it in adventurous exercise, may all 
be amply indemnified for the trouble and the cost of an ex- 
cursion so far out of the beaten track of common-place voy- 
agers. The publicity of late years given to the attractions of 
this wide space of country is, season by season, adding to the 
number of visitors. The establishment of steam-boats be- 
tween Bordeaux and Dublin brings a great accession of Irish 
residents to the south of France, whom the heats of Gascony 
and Languedoc, as well as the love of change, force in their 
own defence to pass the summers in the highlands. The 
towns of the Pyrenees are thus acquiring settled British resi- 
dents by rapid degrees. Pau, for instance, one of the most 
delightful situations in the world, in point of climate, land- 
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scape, and the material ceconomy of life, which could not 
twenty years back count a single British family, has become 
the head quarters of that scattered colony which carries En- 
glish manners, language, virtues and vices far into the recesses 
of the Pyrenean chain. 

The two Bagnéres, de Bigorre and de Luchon, and Caute- 
retz are the most fashionable of the watering places, and are 
much frequented by French and Spanish families of the neigh- 
bouring districts who can afford to pay for their pleasures, 
as well as by those birds of passage of all nations who flutter 
from place to place in search of the dissipation by the suc- 
tion of which they live, and by invalids and fancied invalids, 
who would renew the fountains of life by drawing freely on 
the springs of Je salut or la santé, or exudate the ill-humours 
of the gaming or the dining table by plunging into the suda- 
tory baths. 

Baréges, in its wild and savage valley, is the resort of the 
real sufferers “from sabre or from shot,” or from other of 
those physical miseries which flesh is either heir to, or accu- 
mulates by its own industrious excesses, and which the mi- 
neral waters have the power to assuage. Sentiment and ro- 
mance might prefer to nestle in the secluded picturesqueness 
of St. Sauveur or the village of Eaux Bonnes; and as for 
geologists, botanists, or those intrepid idlers whose pursuit is 
bear, wolf or lizard hunting, the remote gorges and rugged 
crags of the far-off hills are their natural resort. In short, 
all tastes may find a multitude of fitting resources in the 
numerous towns and villages, the fifty valleys of unrivalled 
rural wealth, and the almost interminable ranges of gigantic 
mounds, among whose peaks and glaciers the imagination of 
Ariosto found a worthy field. 

The political interest so strongly excited of late by the civil 
war in Spain, and the share taken by our own countrymen in 
its mountain exploits, have given a favourable opportunity for 
simultaneous descriptions of the vast district, remote portions 
of which have been from time to time the scene of conflict. 
We have no doubt that the great majority of readers will 
have had recourse to those works, with the view of getting in- 
formation on the stirring events of the Carlist and Christino 
struggle ; and that Zumalacarregui, Espartero or Evans, with 
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their adventurous followers, are the main figures inserted by 
fancy in the region of ravine and torrent, of which they ex- 
pect a series of graphic details. It is impossible not to asso- 
ciate the principal living actors with a looked-for account of 
the scene of their doings; and it is by such an admixture of 
human illustration that a skilful author would bespeak sym- 
pathy for scenes of inanimate nature. Mere description, how- 
ever enthusiastic and eloquent, of the most magnificent or 
lovely scenery, or general details of manners, or abstract rea- 
soning on character, have no power to rivet the reader’s at- 
tention beyond a short and vigorous sketch. Even the best 
landscape painters are aware of this: they let an isolated 
tree, or rock, or waterfall stand alone on its intrinsic merits. 
But if they would give a notion of extent, they know that 
something human is required; and when they are conscious 
of their own inability to execute this well, they employ some 
brother artist to throw in the figures of animal life which 
form the great link in the chain between observation and ad- 
miration. In books it is perhaps of small importance whe- 
ther the characters be actual men and women or the creations 
of fancy, so that they be painted with sufficient skill to excite 
the reader’s interest in them and their adventures ; an interest 
which is then certain to be shared with the scenes in which 
they are believed to have figured. It is thus that the descrip- 
tive portions of works of fiction cling so closely to the me- 
mory, and cause such insatiable longings to see with our own 
eyes the spot we have in fancy identified with imaginary beings, 
and which their unreal existence has in fact immortalized. 
The great defect of the works now before us is the want of 
some strong excitement of this nature. The writers have not 
connected themselves, by the importance of personal adven- 
ture, with the scenes they describe; nor have they had the 
opportunity of illustrating them with real characters, or tact 
enough to people them with imaginary ones. We have, in 
consequence, four octavo volumes, by no means wanting in 
merit, filled with accurate accounts, as far as they go, of a de- 
lightful country, yet totally deficient in that magnetic power 
which attracts alike the grave, the gay, the reflective, the ad- 
venturous, and stamps a locality with the seal of genius. 
There is no comparison between the two works in point of 
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general talent and the powers of description: the lady writer 
has the decided advantage. Some of the “Sketches” are 
finished pictures of much beauty, and (a rare thing in the pre- 
sent day) of some originality of style. The book has however 
several faults, and this one in common with the rival work,— 
it is by far too long. There is, moreover, a frequent vein of 
grandmotherly gossiping, amiable but tiresome ; and artificial 
attempts at naiveté in expression, not in keeping with the 
generally sustained and reflective tone. Had the matter been 
compressed into less than half the size, an attractive guide- 
book of portable information would have been the result. 
But the ambition of producing a work has led to tedious re- 
petitions, that mar the author’s object and weary the reader. 
Mountain scenery, however varied to behold, is still monoto- 
nous in description; it is impossible to give fresh turns of 
expression to accumulated perceptions of the same images, 
without an overstrained or distorted form of words. Great 
advantage would accrue to both parties in this case, on the 
score of reputation on the one hand and pleasure on the other, 
if writers would be content to give one detailed picture of a 
crag, a torrent or a valley, and, in the good old fashion, 
“ leave to the imagination of the reader” the others which it 
may be requisite to introduce by name, or passingly to allude 
to. One main vice of modern authorship, originating we be- 
lieve in the sordid calculations of the booksellers, is the ne- 
cessity of conforming to an established quantity in the differ- 
ent forms of literary production. Thus a novel must consist 
of three volumes, as three feet are required to make a yard ; 
and it appears that two volumes are essential to the formation 
of a tour, for such is invariably the amount of matter we have 
professionally to work through. Those who are happily ex- 
empt from either line of authorship, and run no risk of being 
stretched on the Procrustean beds of Albemarle, Marlborough 
or Conduit streets, may smile at the melancholy truth, and 
make a joke of “ the long and the short of it.” But seriously 
speaking, literature is in a sad plight when its value depends 
on measurement. 

Now the Pyrenees, merely as objects of superficial descrip- 
tion, do not furnish matter for seven or eight hundred pages. 
Neither of the works before us have any pretension to scien- 
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tific research, or, as we have already intimated, to narrative 
detail; and both are consequently vamped up, to make the 
required complement of letterpress, with historical descrip- 
tions of places totally unconnected with, and remote from, the 
districts that give them their common title. What on earth 
have Paris, Versailles, Rambouillet, Vendéme, Tours, Angou- 
léme, Bordeaux, Marseilles, Toulon or Genoa to do with 
“ Sketches” of those lofty regions which stand as it were be- 
tween earth and heaven? Yet one-third of the first volume, 
and more than half of the second, are filled up with rifacia- 
menti of all that has been a hundred times published about 
those places. Mr. Murray lets his readers off more easily, 
confining his preliminary irrelevancies to Toulouse, the floral 
games, the canal of Languedoc, Carcassone, Limoux and Per- 
pignan. 

The legitimate base of the Pyrenean chain, approached in 
a southerly direction, is the district called the Landes of Gas- 
cony. There we may fairly allow the tourist to begin his la- 
bours of description; and nothing can afford better material 
for contrast with the mountain main-work he has taken in 
hand than those vast and sandy plains. After nearly one 
hundred and fifty preparatory pages, the authoress of the 
“ Sketches” thus commences, and tne extract will give a fair 
specimen of her general style and tone of thought. 

«« And now we are in the Landes, which (here at least) have much less 
character and more colouring than I expected. As we descended towards 
the sandy tracts, a fine forest-stretch broke upon us. To me a wide ex- 
tent of forest has an inexpressible charm ; I rejoice in its depth, its dark- 
ness, its solemnity, and the frequent and high-toned poetry of its lone re- 
cesses. There are so many secrets in its bosom ; such volumes of thought 
and fancy in its silence and in its sounds,—in the odours that breathe 
from the leaves, the bark, the grass, and from the wild-flowers that seem 
to bloom for us alone, and whose perfume, like astrain of sweet and well- 
remembered music, unlocks the past, and quickens its monumental effigies 
into life. O the past! the past! how often do we think it dead and gone, 
when it lies hidden in a fold of the heart, from which even the fragrance 
of a flower can draw it out again ! 

«« These sandy tracts are divided at intervals by woods of oak or pine, 
and sometimes by delicious meadows, that look as if they had run away 
with their neighbour’s verdure, to spread it out on their own sweet bo- 
soms. In the midst of the sands we find now and then, and much oftener 
than we expected, a cottage that realized—not the reality probably, but 
our fancy-pictures of the back-settlement dwellings in the forests of Ame- 
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rica; a dream which, with the red men, and the wild beasts, and the night 
alarms tacked to it, is not without its bad bits, but whose life of active 
lonesomeness, or family love-bound labour, has a fine aroma of thought, 
and love, and freedom in it. 

** But I have strayed away from my cottages in the Landes, each standing 
on its own fresh lawn, entizely detached from any other habitation, within 
a grove of spreading oaks that might become merry Sherwood or old 
Windsor. Close to each cottage is a circular well, with buckets suspended 
on its beam,—a garden feature that cools the pulse a little, though not so 
effectually as a fountain or a babbling stream. It is probably the frequent 
mention of the well in holy writ that makes the sight of one unfailingly 
recall to my mind the sacred volume, with its deserts, images and infinite 
grandeur, the thunders of its poetry and the serious sweetness and in- 
imitable simplicity of its domestic narrative—poetry too, and of the most 
beautiful kind. There are no fragrant balsams here, nor palm, nor cedar ; 
nor are the women’s eyes in the least like the ‘ fish-pools of Hebron ;’ but 
there is a soft colouring of shared, not desolate, solitude about this land, 
that has something of the sentiment of scriptural poetry in it. 

“* Altogether, the Landes are far less dreary than we expected. Wher- 
ever there are woods, and sometimes where there are none, the ground is 
thickly carpeted with fern,—that lover of barrenness, whose large feathery 
leaf yields to every breath of air, and refreshes the senses by its bright 
verdure and fanning movement. Long lines of pine trees sometimes streak 
the verge of the horizon, letting in the sky through their holes like the 
gleaming of the summer sea. Even in many of the most barren tracts an 
exquisite red heath brightens the parched surface ; and whenever the soil 
seems reclaimable by care, there are dwellers on it. 

“* But we are not in the real heart of the Landes, only in the selvage of 
the desert,—the embroidered corner. It is towards the sea that the earth 
assumes the Arabian aspect which travellers have described, and the scene 
becomes wide and drear, and desolate as the waste ‘towards Diblath’ ; 
or a piece of a great and terrible wilderness taken up by the spirit of the 
air, and laid down upon an eider-down nature that has yielded to its effa- 
cing pressure. Here is too much habitation and vegetation for a true de- 
sert scene,—indeed, there is no approach to it; and though, as we drive 
along, the carriage sometimes rocks in the sand like a ship in a storm, and 
the road is floored with trunks of trees laid parallel with each other, still 
we fecl ourselves as if cheated out of the full complement of dreariness on 
which we had counted, and miss the perfect originality of character which 
(forgetting that our route was the post—and not the desert one) we ex- 
pected to find giving additional raciness to the charming old superstitions, 
ceremonies and legends which are said to be still in customary observance 
and simple belief among the people of the Landes. 

** It is market-day somewhere; road thronged with cattle, horned and 
otherwise; pigs numerous and squeaking; and geese, I was going to say, 

“ Thick as autumnal leaves,” 


&c.; but it will not do to quote from that divine book among the geese, 
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and at Mount de Marsan. Never was anything like the human part of 
that immortal poem. I have been reading in it today, and with the deep 
delight which I always feel when its amaranthine words are open to me. 
Never was the holy dignity of wedded love, the mutual and entire confi- 
dence and sweet communion of two natures, both ignorant of evil, and 
kindred still in purity with the angels with whom they are permitted to 
hold converse, so set in speech. Nothing can one think of but innocence 
and majesty, love and loveliness, after having wandered in ‘the alleys 
green’ of that true paradise, and scented the flowing odours, ‘ cassia, nard, 
and balm,’ of its wilderness of sweets. 

«‘ But highway or byway ramblers cannot long dwell upon a train of 
thought, however congenial it may be to their hearts and fancies; their 
actual position is unfriendly to continuous musing, and favourable to the 
quick impressions of a present every moment changing: one image jostles 
out another with undue though irresistible lightness; there is no gradu- 
ating from paradise to Mont de Marsan.”—Vol. i. pp. 145-155. 


The authoress soon gets fairly into the legitimate scene of 
her descriptions. 


*« Everything in the Pyrenees has a character of its own. We seem to 
leave France behind us as we enter them, and the eye is immediately struck 
by the sudden and singular change. The dress of the women, their ca- 
pulets and capuchons; the physiognomy of the young men with their 
Henri Quatre air, fin et gaillard; the shepherd look, pastoral and _patri- 
archal, of the old ones ; the southern nonchalance, Spanish-sounding lan- 
guage, and warm vegetation, all combine to produce an unexpected effect, 
which is increased by the tribes of Spaniards of all classes, whom political 
casualty or the desire of gain have thrown in upon the country. The 
labourers who come over from Arragon, being harder workers than the 
native peasants, and content with lower wages, are sure to find employ- 
ment; their wives and children beg, and contribute not a little to give a 
foreign and especial character to the country. 

“« The shepherds of Béarn have the dark eyes and the aquiline nose, as 
in the time of Montaigne; but I am not sure of the odeur de forte consci- 
ence. The old Béarnais with his small flat berrét, blouse of blue or white, 
his hair cut close on the crown, but flowing over the shoulders like the 
kings of the Merovingian race, has something frank yet staid in his aspect, 
which becomes the simple and pastoral character of the country. I speak 
especially of the old men, the young ones being free galliards, who have 
not yet come to their dignity. Old age in peasant men is usually digni- 
fied, but rarely so in peasant women, who are oftenest bleared and full of 
care; while the men contrive to sct‘off their silver hairs with a healthy 
and pleasant, though magisterial, serenity of countenance. I have seen a 
few respectable Roman-nosed matrons here, stern as northern prophet- 
esses, but erect and active in their long black robes and scarlet capulets ; 
but these lofiy specimens are scarce, while the hearty old grandads seem 
all of the same upright, ruddy, patriarchal race. The young men are often 
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handsome, with a marked expression of shrewdness and simplicity ; two 
qualities apparently opposite, but frequently united ; the young women in 
general comely, superb in the valley d’Ossau, pretty and coquette at Pau, 
expert (the damsels of Pau, Teneau) in the tie of a madrass as the grisettes 
of Bourdeaux ; and, if the scandalous chronicle says true, not at all dis- 
posed to follow the example of that fair girl of Monasque, who seeing that 
her beauty had made an impression on the susceptible heart of Francis the 
First, scalded or scorched her face till she destroyed everything that could 
have excited his dangerous admiration. 

“In summer, the light vest or the blouse (the long-sleeved tunic of 
the ancient monument,) is the habitual dress of the Béarnais peasant. In 
cold weather, the cape with its friar’s hood keeps out the biting air. It 
is probably the same ‘Cape Bergerique’ which ‘Sainct Martin acheta pour 
son usage’ hundreds of years ago. in remote places the people are like 
well-preserved coins, that hand down to us the fashion of past ages. 

“« The Béarnais peasant is cordial, shrewd, civil and hospitable ; fin et 
courtois, say those who do not love him; but those who do, tell charming 
stories of his kindly welcomings and disdain of remuneration, his cour- 
teous, joyous, careless spirit. Mildness and urbanity seem especially to 
belong to his character ; but the rougher Bigorrais, who piques himself on 
his frankness, calls him more silken than sincere. The Béarnais peasant 
is story-loviag, fond of long gossipings at the cabin fire by the resinous 
blaze of the pine branch, fond of the bréille*, of the garbure+, with or 
without the salted leg of a fat goose, or the slice of bacon in it; fond too 
of the bon vin de Jurangon, non baptisé, but sober withal, and generally 
(it is said) a spare liver. His days seem to pass without care, as without 
the power of luxurious indulgence, and much as the shepherds did in Vir- 
gil’s time, or at least in his Eclogues.”—Vol. i. pp. 215-218. 


The following is correct in what it tells of customs and su- 
perstitions; but there are many others more curious, which 
we cannot here enter on, in full force in those districts of the 
Pyrenees to which our authoress did not, and indeed could 


not, penetrate. 

** Amongst the old customs still in due observance in the Pyrenees is 
one which usually takes place on Shrove Tuesday ; when, if there happens 
to be a man in the country who has received a drubbing from his wife, 
and put up with it, he is seized upon by some of the sturdiest of his neigh- 
bours, placed upon an ass with his face turned towards the tail, and so 
paraded about; and, I believe, with the additional degradation of an ex- 
planatory paper pinned to the back or breast. The huge Christmas log, 
steeped in wine, and set round with smaller ones in the form of a cross; 
the burning brand drawn out of the bonfire on St. John’s eve, and care- 
fully preserved to feed the next year’s blaze; the cross of flowers, nailed 





* A paste of maize. 
+ A cabbage soup, thickened with potatoes, and seasoned with hog’s lard. 
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against the door on the same holy vigil to keep the witches out, are not 
forgotten in the Pyrenees: the blessed candle is still lighted in a storm ; 
the corn standing in the fields still blest on Rogation Sunday with prayer, 
incense, and holy water ; St. Roch (or rather his representative) continues 
to bestow his benediction on the cattle ; branches that have been switched 
in holy water still decorate the cottages at Easter ; and many other homely 
and harmless superstitions, which one loves for their pleasant, old-fash- 
ioned associations—delightful ones I think—are carefully kept up in this 
beautiful believing land. Another thing that I greatly love here is, the 
way which the people have of dating by their saint’s day ; and instead of 
saying it was the 5th of December or the 2nd of February, counting from 
their calendar of holy records, as the vigil of St. Nicholas, Le Chandeleur 
(our Candlemas), the day after St. Martin, or the day of All Souls. The 
toll of the angelus often brings a thanksgiving to the lips of the shepherd 
who feeds his flock on the hills, and reminds the labourer in the fields of 
a pious duty. I have seen an old woman stop in the midst of her house- 
hold cares, and breathe a short but I have no doubt heartfelt prayer, when 
she has heard its distant sound. The invention of this beautiful custom 
of tolling the angelus at morning, noon and evening, so that those who 
are employed in their daily occupations, and are far away from churches, 
may join in thought with those who kneel within them, is due, strange to 
say, to Louis the Eleventh. 

«« After the maize harvest is over, and the fields cleared, the peasants 
go about to their neighbours’ houses offering their gratis help to égrener * 
it, and sit up all night in the barn, working, singing, drinking white wine, 
(vin du pays), eating chestnuts, and telling stories. This cheerful custom 
does not belong to the superstitions of the people, but to their sociable and 
friendly habits, of which they have many, and all of a rustic character and 
colouring. There is a superstition, and not a pleasing one, which I thought 
belonged alone to Italy. Yesterday I was warned by a peasant-boy against 
taking flowers from some children who offered them to me. It was the 
custom, he told me, for any one who had a friend ill or dying to tie up a 
small nosegay and put it into the hand or the breast of the sick person, 
and then offer it to the next comer, or throw it into the first carriage they 
chance to meet with. The flowers are supposed to carry off the malady 
from the person afflicted, and to give it to the one who receives them. If 
another does not take the infection, the sick person cannot be cured. I 
had been in many places in Italy, where this belief existed, but did not 
expect to find it here.—Vol. i. pp. 232-235. 


There is depth and fulness of fancy as well of language in 
the following passage, to be understeod reatly by those only 
who have entered into the “ secrets” which the authoress only 
knows of in imagination ; for they are not to be learned in the 
beaten paths of the Pyrenees. 





* To detach the grain from the stalk by friction. 
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‘* I have always felt a strange and mysterious emotion on enterig into 
the secrets of a mountain region, which has seemed but a little before like 
something shadowy and unapproachable, a sort of going home of the soul. 
A grave and melodious voice speaks within it, welcoming strange scenes 
as if they were native ones, owning them as familiar, though we know not 
where they have been so, and hailing them with something of the sweet 
but serious joy with which the dead, who lived on earth, may meet in 
heaven. I feel it now as the valleys of the Pyrenees open to receive us, 
and in its softest potency; for these are not mountains whose aspect 
threatens or appals, like those which I have sometimes seen in alpine coun- 
tries, and never without an intense feeling of awe; they are such as the 
hawk, who still poises himself above us like a messenger of vague but 
beautiful promise, is to the majestic eagle of those sterner regions. But 
all is enchanted ground, the revel-ground of thought and fancy. I have 
long given away my heart to mountains ; and though I may coquet it with 
the decorated bowers of art, yet the deep joy, the joy of ever-working 
thought, enamoured of the spirit which haunts the one, refuses to come 
at the butterfly bidding of the other.””—Vol. i. p. 248. 


The observations of the authoress were confined to the 
lower regions of the district, the neighbourhood of the two 
Bagnéres, Cauteretz and Gavarnie forming the bounds of her 
excursions. This is but a small portion of the Pyrenean 
range; but as far as a lady’s limbs and the aid of a chaise a 
porteurs might carry her she assiduously penetrated, leaving 
to younger and stronger adventurers to explore remoter won- 
ders. The following passage contains a graceful lament on 
this subject, as wel: as some charming touches of description. 


«‘ Cauteretz has beauty about it, and romance and wildness; it has 
grandeur too, but not perhaps of that high-toned and powerful character 
which might qualify it for especial eminence in a country so profoundly 
featured as the Pyrenees. But I speak of the scenery immediately sur- 
rounding the village, which may be cailed cheerfully majestic, and com- 
mands from its heights, and even middle points, some charming views. 
Of these the most remarkable is from the summit of the Monné, which is 
usually ascended at night to catch the first burst of the sun, when the 
coup d’eil is said to be magnificent. The next show point is the Grange 
de la Reine, a much lower station, and at the opposite side of the valley. 
The ascent through woods of low beech, and up the steep sides of mea- 
dows, whose velvet green disqualifies both pen and pencil, is sometimes 
uncomfortably abrupt, but always beautiful. The last pinch is what pass- 
ers-by might perhaps call perpendicular, and moreover is carpeted with 
slippery turf, without any path or mark of previous footsteps; yet my 
chairmen preferred it to a track lower down, which seemed to me railroad 
work in coniparison: so up they went cabrant on the sides of their feet, 
(there being no hold for the sole,) with an agility and steadiness not to be 
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believed on hear-say, and festooning their way with the providential se- 
curity of a drunken man, who reels to the very edge of a precipice, but 
rarely over it. 

“« The Grange de la Reine takes its name from a visit to it by the ex- 
queen of Holland (Hortense), who paused long upon its beauty; so did 
we, long and delightedly. Before us rose the lofty Monné and its tall 
compeers, with the dark gorge of Cauteretz lengthening to the right, and 
the open valley of Angeles appearing in a light as soft as daybreak be- 
yond it; while to the left the bold Pic de Peygara showed off proudly in 
an advantageous twilight. Looking against it as darkness falls, its fine 
pyramidal form seems to detach itself more firmly, its base to spread, its 
woods to blacken and grow more massive ; while the green inclosures be- 
low, fed by streams and dotted with peaceful habitations, the quiet grange, 
the mellow thatch, seen dimly through the low trees, still keep some co- 
louring of light on their brighter surface. 

«« T know of nothing so beautiful as the shut of evening in the mountain 
gorges, when the deepening twilight falls like the shadow of an angel’s 
wing upon the landscape, and the light of day still lies, as if upon another 
world, on the distant opening, as hope does on the threshold of the heart, 
though darkness may be in its inner chambers. But when is the hour in 
which the lights of heaven are not beautiful? Even the dreary or the an- 
gry ones have beauty in them to the eye that seeks it,—a sullen beauty, 
perhaps a fearful one ; but how lifted above all common-place impressions 
are those which the soul receives from its contemplation! 

“T think I should dearly love to be transported now and then on a warm 
cloud to the top of some high mountain at the setting of the sun, or under 
the pale circle of the moon, to see the golden eye close, and hear the chimes 
of heaven, or at the early daybreak, when the young light seems to lift 
up the darkness that hangs heavily upon it; but as itis I am bound to the 
valleys, and there are many sweet bits and corners here that reconcile one 
to an humbler level, such as the bank on which we now repose, listening 
to the rough waters, woods running upwards from the eye, ledges project- 
ing towards it, and the mountain rents making wild vistas that, as the day 
lightens or the evening falls upon them, assume various and mystical 
aspects, shadowing out a land that one might imagine traversed by other 
hunters than the brown berré¢s that clamber up after the bears; though 
the last perhaps become it best, and are more native to the rude moun- 
tains than the plumed spectres of the gallant knights, Counts of Bigorre 
and chieftains of Béarn, who still fight and hunt in song and story over 
the dark Pyrenees. Yet only in song and story, for their material presence 
has vanished with the chateaux and the chatelains, to make way for the 

metairie and the red capulet.”—Vol. i. pp. 296-298. 


There is much truth in the contrasted simplicity of the 
muleteers and shepherds, the principal living features of those 
wild scenes. 


I saw a sample at 





“ The Spanish muleteers are said to be a fine race. 
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Pau, with a fringed instep and a slashed knee, and so hung about with 
aigulets and other gauderies, that at a distance I thought he jingled, and 
could almost have fancied that he had as many bells upon him as his mule. 
But theirs is a joyous, careless, varying life, and as they are always smug- 
glers as well as muleteers, has something in it of excitement and adventure 
that keeps the spirit alive, and works healthfully on the body through the 
medium of the mind. The accidents of such a life, and its enjoyments, 
entirely unclouded by any qualm of conscience,—for it is the customhouse 
officer, not the smuggler, who is here considered as the robber,—endear it 
to those who adventure in its course. If they are pinched today, their 
sacks and wine-skins may be replenished tomorrow; if the morning rain 
wets them through, they can generally reckon on good drying ground at 
night : often journeying in bands, always in movement, their versatile life 
forms a striking contrast to the melancholy monotony of a pastoral exist- 
ence. After a hazardous or toilsome course, the luxury of rest, of wel- 
come, perhaps of home, awaits them: or if their hearth be distant, the 
warm greetings of a familiar host, the snug shelter of an habitual corner 
where their coming is looked for, their return expected ; a bench by the 
bright fire of the humble inn, a seat by the smoking olio, kept for the well- 
known visitor, whose periodical visits seldom fail, almost supply its place. 

** But the poor shepherd—the real one—has no such comfortable com- 
pensations: wrapped in his cloak of sheep’s-skin, he watches his flock on 
the high mountains ; and, cut off for many months from all communica- 
tion with home or friends, paces away his hours on his solitary heath, 
employed perhaps in knitting the coarse stockings meant to constitute his 
winter provision. His days are passed in the solitude of the wild, his 
nights in the solitude of his hut ; he eats his cake of maize, and swallows 
his draught of milk in silence, and lies down to rest without a living soul 
near him to whom he can say ‘God bless you!’ Even the sabbath-bell, 
that tolls in all within its sound to the general act of pious acknowledge- 
ment, has no voice in the desert; and the prayer which we are taught to 
hope will be accepted when two or three are gathered together in the name 
of God, must be pronounced alone.” —Vol. i. pp. 303-304. 


The following observations on the inhabitants in general 
are as just as they are well expressed. 


«« The seemingly (and, I believe, really) happy condition of the peasants 
here, who are usually small proprietors, and, as their dress denotes, suffi- 
ciently at ease to lay by for a certain degree of luxury, makes the serious- 
ness of their habitual deportment, as contrasted with the lively image pre- 
viously formed of French volatility, appear remarkable to strangers ; who, 
drawing their idea of national character from imperfect sources, believe a 
Frenchman to be a portion of organized quicksilver, and that those who 
are not gay must be dull. But the fact is that Frenchmen, now everywhere 
thinkers, are influenced, like all other people, by the moral and physical 
atmosphere which surrounds them; and the shepherd or small farmer 
here, as in other mountain-valleys, condemned by his lonely calling, re- 
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mote abode, and the long inclement winter to which his bleak position 
subjects him, to frequent solitude or home seclusion, becomes grave from 
habit, not from intellectual deficiency. From the same cause his attach- 
ment to the objects that interest him becomes stronger ; those are few, and 
often confined to his flock, his hut, and his mountains. If they should be 
shared with dearer objects, they are still few. Affection is not scattered 
over a large space, or weakened by many divisions; it is concentrated, 
and therefore deep. Those who live in the world love so many things, and 
love them in such various ways, that it loses its body, and becomes ex- 
panded into thinness; but in a remote spot, the calls upon the heart are 
few and stationary, and the prodigious influence which habit has over our 
sympathies would of itself account for the attachment which the inhabit- 
ants of unfrequented countries feel for their mountains and their valleys, 
even if the natural instinct and memory of love, which attaches us to the 
place of our birth and the scenes of our childhood never existed.”—Vol. 
ii. pp. 33, 34. 


The following brief passage gives a just and eloquent com- 
parison between the scenery of the Pyrenees and the Alps, 
and the effect they severally produce on the mind. 


*« Pastoral poets and landscape painters would perhaps prefer the Py- 
renees to Switzerland; its scenery is softer, warmer, more Arcadian; it 
has more richness and glow, a finer fusion of tints and more harmony of 
tone than usually belongs to the strong contrasts and decided outlines of 
Swiss landscape; but it has not the same generally daring character, the 
same universal strength and mightiness. None will refuse to admit that 
there is great force and sublimity in the high regions of the Pyrenees, 
when the lovely majesty of Nature enthrones itself in the desert; all will 
allow the infinite, the ineffable beauty of the softer part of Switzerland ; 
but it is of the general character of each country that I speak, not of indi- 
vidual scenes. 

“* The sentiment inspired by the contemplation of nature in Switzerland 
is often profoundly melancholy; there is awe in it, and great grandeur. 
The soul no longer looks through a glass darkly, but stands face to face 
with those high intelligences of which before it had only gleams. But 
there is too much coming and going, too much jostling and crowding, too 
much talking of scenes and projects, for the full indulgence of the intense 
and solitary feeling which seeks in a world of its own the sympathies that 
quadrate with its newly-winged desires ; but this, it is true, is the fault, 
not of place, but circumstance. In the Pyrenees the general aspect of na- 
ture is softer, and, if I may say so, more touching; it acts more upon the 
affections of the heart, and links itself more with our ordinary and human 
feelings ; while we dwell upon it the mind, full of belief, of happiness, of 
confirmation, bears upwards ; yet with a love of the beautiful earth, a sen- 
timent of its delights, a willingness to linger on it, as if it were another 
word for heaven : while in the loftier and more solemn regions of the Swiss 
mountains, it flutters to disengage itself from the interests of life, and tries 
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to lose its present identity in the wide openings which heaven seems to 
make for it.”’—Vol. ii. p. 220. 


After so many specimens of beauty and good taste we may 
be allowed, in confirmation of some of our opening observa- 
tions, to object to expressions like the following, which are ra- 
ther profusely scattered throughout, and are painful instances 
of that idiomatic familiarity (to use a gentle word) which, 
though tolerated to a certain extent in conversation, are highly 
offensive in print: ex. gr. “scrubby people,” “ dressy days,” 
“a delight of a climate,” “ paying too much for your whistle,” 
“ a buzzing, tiresome, bluebottle of a man,” “the forty-horse 
power of a noble mind.” And such bits of overstrained de- 
scription, as “ Three or four avenues of plane trees ray out 
from Mont de Marsan, prefacing a thickety country” (vol. 
i. p. 158.); “ The purpling vapours, the crown-all of the land- 
scape, the secret of its mind and mystery ” (p.178.); “And 
“ beneath is our old gossip the river, gabbling to the trees 
“ that wash their roots in its waters” (p. 195.). 

But we will not, though we might, multiply those blemishes 
which detract in little or nothing from the merit of the book. 
Our authoress has, no doubt, played the game of ecaréé in 
France? We strongly recommend her then, treating her pre- 
sent work on the principle of that very philosophical game, to 
throw out all the extraneous matter, preserving the passages 
which may be fairly called trumps; then adding a few notes 
of distances, expenses of living, and other useful accessories 
to the most romantic tour, republish in the form of a pocket 
volume, and we predict for it an extensive sale, and for the 
authoress a steady reputation. 

Mr. Murray began his travels at the wrong end, and finished 
them before he arrived at the right one. He started from 
Perpignan and stopped at Pau, thus choosing the very ground 
denuded of all immediate interest, to the exclusion of that 
which was rife with events that keep all Europe on the gui 
vive. Had he made Navarre the scene of his first or his latest 
excursions, or let his voice come to us 


On Fontarabian echos borne, 


we could have pardoned a good deal of prolixity in consider- 
ation of the subjects which he must have introduced; and he 
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would thus have bespoken attention for the more obscure lo- 
calities of his course, and to which the hunting excursions 
he speaks of, but does not describe, might have afforded 
matter of stirring illustration. 

Mr. Murray entered on his rambles with apparently a most 
ignorant indifference to all that was previously written on the 
subject, and holds himself forth as a sort of second-rate Co- 
lumbus, the discoverer of a world of wonders unheard of be- 
fore his time. He asserts that there are no works treating of 
the objects he undertook to examine, “ with the exception of 
those of the French geological writers,” under which term we 
suppose he includes all the scientific authors, some of whom 
we have enumerated. He seems to have picked up a volume of 
Ramond on his way, (a translation of which, instead of his 
original lucubrations, would have been a valuable offering to 
the English public,) and in an appendix he gives some infor- 
mation as to the heights of the mountains, the names of the 
valleys, &c., without acknowledging his authorities ; and even 
this might have been an after-thought of his publisher. But 
there were many other French writers, besides those he al- 
ludes to, who have treated of “ Pyrenean scenery and Pyrenean 
peasantry,” quite independent of scientific research ; among 
them Monsieur Thiers, whose political celebrity alone might 
have attracted notice to his book; and Monsieur Battier, 
whose account of his ascent of Mont Perdu and of other 
places now described by Mr. Murray, has been long before 
the public. 

This gentleman began his pedestrian operations by a visit 
to the Carrigou, the greatest point of elevation on the eastern 
extremity of the Pyrenees. His account is very meagre, as 
he professes himself quite incapable to portray “the grandeur 
and sublimity of the bird’s-eye view” from the summit; and 
he abruptly dismisses the subject, “ whose like,” he says, “ he 
ne’er may look upon again ;” an apt quotation certainly, and 
one that we have met with before. 

The question then naturally arises in the reader’s mind, 
why was this book undertaken by a gentleman conscious of 
his inability to even attempt a description of one of the most 
inspiring and remarkable objects in the country he claims the 
exclusive merit of displaying te the public admiration? Dis- 
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appointed thus early in our anticipations of picturesque de- 
scription, we turned to the headings of the chapters, in hopes 
of some adventurous recitals; and our eye alighting on the 
exciting announcement, “Battle between the Carlists and 
Christinos,” we referred to the indicated place, in chapter 
_ v. vol. 1. We there found that, in addition to the guide Mr. 
' Murray had engaged at Prades, he provided himself with a 
well-armed escort of four men, active and hardy bear-hunters, 
of the valley of Cerdagne, and having arrived with his fol- 
lowers at the village of the Tour de Carol, he met a gendarme 
who took him “to the best auberge in the place.” “ From 
“him I learnt,” continues our adventurer, “ that had I ar- 
“ yvived in the village the preceding day (!)1 might have 
* mounted to the top of the low ridge in front of the auberge, 
“ and looking into the valley below been witness to a battle 
* between the Carlists and Christinos.”—Vol. i. p. 94. 

This was a damper to our excitement. We take it for 
granted, there being no return of killed or wounded, or further 
allusion to the affair, that the author did not see the rem- 
nants of the combatants, on the well-known principle in optics 
which has held good in the military as well as the naval service 
of Spain ever since the days of Philip IT. 


The Spanish fleet I do not see—because 
They ’re not in sight. 


But still running over the contents, we saw, “ Intelligence 
** of the Carlists.—Discovery of the marauders.—Preparations 
“ for a fight.” The result of this intelligence, discovery and 
preparation we give in the author’s own words. 


«* At the very crest of the ridge, and where a step to one side or the 
other would have been either into France or Andorre, we found the re- 
mains of a fire still smouldering, which must evidently have been lit by 
the party we had heard of; they must have carried their wood a consider- 
able distance to burn it in this spot in security, for there are neither trees 
nor shrubs near it. They certainly had not been gone half an hour, or 
the fire would have been extinguished ; so we kept together, as we crossed 
the frontiers into Andorre, and looked about for the party in advance of 
us. 

“‘ This valley of Andorre is encircled by rocky mountains, and is one of 
the high pastures belonging to it, and frequented only for a short period 
of the year, by the flocks. Excepting alongside of the stream, there is 
little pasture ; it debouches into the Spanish valley of Paillas, which runs 
VOL, VI.—N®° XI. F 
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across it, and presents its mountains covered with dark forests. There 
is not even a shrub in the Andorre valley large enough to conceal a dog ; 
so that, excepting some masses of rock scattered about, there was nothing 
to prevent our taking in at a glance every object it contained; we were 
therefore surprised upon not seeing the party, who could be but a short 
distance from us. 

** We had descended into the valley, and skirting its stream for about 
one half its length, had begun to ascend the opposite mountains, when 
Etienne discovered the party which we were on the look-out for. They 
were at a considerable distance from us, and no one but a chasseur of 
izards could have discerned them passing in the shade of the summits of 
the ridge we had quitted. ‘The shepherds had either in their fear mis- 
counted their numbers, or they had been joined by others, for there were 
now thirteen of them together. We halted to observe them; at first they 
took no notice of us, (although we must have been in their sight ever since 
we had descended into the valley,) seemingly satisfied that the shade of 
the dark mass above them prevented their being seen; at last, however, 
when they saw that they had been discovered, they stopped to consider 
what they should do. We did the same; Etienne was of opinion that 
we should instantly proceed, and put the hill side between us and them, 
which, from the start which we should have had, wouid, even in compe- 
tition with Sparish Spartilleas, have been by no means a difficult task. 
His son was, however, of a different opinion ; he thought that we should 
remain where we were, and take our chance of their coming down to us. 
As they had baggage, attacking us was not worth their while, unless they 
supposed us to be something better than peasants; and besides, our ap- 
parent indifference as to whether they came on or not, would most pro- 
bably have the effect of deterring them from doing so. I was of the same 
opinion, and it was determined that we should remain. 

“« Presently ten of the party above us, leaving their bundles with the 
remainder, began to descend the mountain. Etienne again proposed that 
we should start; but he was overruled. The only precautions which we 
took, were to separate a little from each other, and sit down; so that, 
should we be fired at, they would at least have to pick out their shots, 
and have less chance of hitting us, while we could have the advantage of 
a more deliberate aim. Down the fellows came. The affair wore a bu- 
siness-like aspect, and my companions new primed their muskets. I had 
no less than two brace of pistols with me; for one of the gendarmes at 
Carol, finding I had only a pair of pocket articles, insisted upon my taking 
a pair of his, which could be returned to him with the guides; so I was 
sufficiently well provided ; and the staff I carried looked, I have no doubt, 
very like a musket at a distance. 

«* When they came near us, we could see that only six of them had 
muskets; the others had, probably, no weapons but their knives, which a 
Spaniard never by any chance is without, and which he knows well how 
to use. We were not to fire until they had either done so, or given such 
unequivocal signs of their hostility that there could be no doubt of their 
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intentions. They never stopped until they reached the little plain which 
lay between us and the mountain side, down which they had come, and 
were about two hundred yards distant, when they halted to observe us 
more particularly. They consulted for a few minutes: those who had no 
muskets evidently disliked to come on, and endeavoured to persuade the 
others not to do so; which advice they at last allowed themselves to be 
guided by, more particularly when they found, upon a nearer inspection, 
that the booty they were likely to find upon a few peasants would hardly 
repay the risk they would expose themselves to in acquiring it; so they 
wheeled about, and leisurely retraced their steps up the mountain. As 
we were not pressed for time, we remained where we were until they joined 
their comrades and proceeded on their journey. Our honour being per- 
fectly satisfied when we saw them recommence their march, it was the 
signal for us to do the same; and, among the turnings and windings of 
the ascent, we soon lost sight of the Carlists.”—Vol. i. pp. 108-112. 


Fate, however, as if in revenge for this disappointment to 
the pugnacious party, threw a compensation in their way. 
* Descending into this valley,” continues the author, “ we 
“ sprung a covey of partridges, and my walking-staff came in- 
“ stinctively to my shoulder; the birds, little accustomed to the 
“ sight of human beings, did not take a long flight, and were 
“ marked down a few hundred yards off. I could not resist 
“ having a shot at them, especially as I found that there were 
“ some of the party who had small shot with them. Carlists 
“ were therefore, for the time, forgotten ; and I drew the balls 
“ from two of the muskets, and charging them with shot fol- 
* lowed the covey. I was able to spring the two old birds, 
“ both of which I shot, but the covey would not rise ;” thus 
seeking security in a diametrically opposite plan to that of 
the Carlist marauders. 

Nothing daunted by this large quantity of smoke proceed- 
ing from so little fire, we followed our plan, and marked out 
for reference the following index notifications in various parts 
of the volumes :— 

* Gallant conduct of an English frigate,’—“ Anecdote of 
“ Guerilla warfare,’—* Arrival of the British legion in 
“ Spain,”— Murder of a Spanish muleteer,”—*“ Loss of a 
“ guide,”— Izard and bear hunting,”—*“ Assassination of 
* Ernault,’—“ Murder of four*Christino officers,”—“ De- 
“ struction of the village of St. Lary.” 

In every one of these instances our researches led to no- 
thing but the repetition of anecdotes from history, or received 
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at secondhand by our author. None of those events had refe- 
rence to his own adventures, and consequently not one of them 
is described in the spirited manner of an eye-witness. Page 
after page we turned over and over, in hopes of some enliven- 
ing recital keeping promise with this tempting bill of fare; 
but all ended in a result analogous to one which befel the 
author himself in the valley of Ossau, and which he desig- 
nates “ Unsatisfactory pursuit of a bear and cubs.” It is 
astonishing how a man possessed of the physical vigour and 
the mental fidgitiness of which his book gives evidence, could 
so ingeniously avoid all matter of personal interest in the 
course of excursions over full a hundred miles of such a coun- 
try as he traversed. Had the elderly gentlewoman whose 
pages we have so largely quoted from been carried in her se- 
dan chair to many of the sites Mr. Murray visited, we have 
no doubt she would have discovered, or imagined (which would 
have done equally well) something connected with human ac- 
tion and passion correspondent with those romantic scenes. 
There are anecdotes inserted here and there to eke out the 
volumes, on the authority of others, but of the smallest pos- 
sible worth. Thus in the first chapter of the first volume we 
have an account of the battle of Toulouse by a certain “ face- 
“ tious old gentleman, who had served under Napoleon in his 
“ Ttalian campaign” (Qu. which?) ; and who, no doubt by 
way of cracking a joke at our traveller’s expense, took upon 
himself to criticise the Duke of Wellington’s manceuvring. 
And a considerable portion of chapter xviii. vol. ii. is devoted 
to the retailing of some pointless old stories about King 
George III., Queen Charlotte, and a deserter from the Ger- 
man legion; one being something about “boots,” and all 
quite @ propos de bottes, recounted to our author by another 
garrulous but “esteemed individual, a Hanoverian baron,” 
whose family resided at Pau. Once, however, Mr. Murray 
had the good luck to stumble upon a person who, unlike 
those old worthies of knife-grinding analogy, had really a 
“ story to tell;” though story is not exactly the word to ex- 
press the valuable matter-of-fact information (on a singular 
political phenomenon) which we allude to, and which we con- 
sider well worthy of transposition into our pages. 
Mr. Murray was overtaken by a storm in the hamlet of 
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Saldeon and valley of Andorre. He and his guides took re- 
fuge in a hovel, and they amused themselves “ by boiling se- 
“ veral eggs and sour bread together, and making a kind of 
* soup, which a hungry traveller could relish sufficiently well.” 
But in honour of Pyrenean good living we must note that on 
another occasion, at La Barthe, he had “a couple of gorgeous 
ducks and a prime little round of veal” served up for break- 
fast. (See vol. ii. p. 338.) 


«« While eating our meal, another stormstaid traveller entered the cabin. 
He was an Andorrian, and proprietor of some quantity of land in one of 
the communes. I offered him a share of the soup which I had cooked, 
which he very thankfully accepted ; and throwing off his capote or cloak, 
took a seat near me. He had received a better education than most of his 
countrymen, and could speak French perfectly. The circumstance of meet- 
ing with such an Andorrian I[ considered as very fortunate, and was at 
once reconciled and indifferent to the storm, and thought not of the com- 
fortable quarters which, but for it, I should have had at the Hospitalet. 
I had now an opportunity which had not hitherto presented itself, of ac- 
quiring a perfect knowledge of the constitution and character of the peo- 
ple among whom I was, and I lost no time in profiting by it. Question 
after question I put to my neighbour, and he was most civil and kid in 
giving me the information I wished to procure. I shall here give an ac- 
count of the little republic of Andorre, compiled from the information 
which this native gave me, and from other authentic sources. 

“* The republic of Andorre, situated upon the southern side of the Py- 
renees, and beyond the natural frontier of France, ought, from its physical 
position, to belong to Spain. It is, however, considered as a neutral and 
independent province, although it is to a certain extent connected with 
both countries ; to Spain by its religious, to France by its civil govern- 
ment. The history of this little country presents a phenomenon well 
worthy the attention and study of the naturalist and the politician. It 
affords the almost solitary instance of a people, few in number, and, in 
comparison with their powerful neighbours, almost incapable of defence, 
having preserved during twelve centuries their independence and their in- 
stitutions, uninjured by the many revolutions which have so frequently 
convulsed the two great kingdoms which surround it. The contented and 
unambitious minds of its inhabitants, with their seclusion from the world, 
and indifference to or ignorance of the political intrigues and commotions 
which have overthrown and subverted its many states, has for such a length 
of time secured to them, as the feudatory republic of France, more real and 
substantial liberty than was ever enjoyed under the purest of the Italian 
republics. 

** Andorre is composed of three mountain valleys, of the basin formed 
by the union of those valleys, and its embouch, which stretches towards 
the Spanish Urgcl. Its valleys are the wildest and most picturesque in 
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the Pyrenees, and the mountains with their immense peaks which inclose 
it amongst the highest and most inaccessible. Its length from north to 
south may be six-and-thirty miles, from east to west thirty. It is bounded 
on the north by Arriege, on the south by the district of Urgel, on the west 
by the valley of Paillas, and on the east by that of Carol. It contains six 
communes; Andorre, the chief town, Canillo, Enchamp, La Massane, 
Urdino, Saint Julien, and above thirty villages or hamlets. 

“‘ The government is composed of a council of twenty-four, each com- 
mune electing four members, who are chosen for life. The council elect a 
syndic, who convokes the assemblies and takes the charge of public affairs. 
He enjoys great authority, and, when the assemblies are not sitting, he 
has the complete government of the community. 

“It is to Charlemagne that Andorre owes its independence. In 790 
that prince having marched against the Moors of Spain, and defeated them 
in the neighbouring valley of Carol, the Andorrians (following the tradi- 
tion of the country, the only, but in a state like this the best authority to 
rely upon), rendered themselves so useful to the French army, supplying 
them with provisions and taking care of their wounded, that the Empe- 
ror, to recompense them for their kindness, made them independent of the 
neighbouring princes, delivered them from the Moors, and permitted them 
to be governed by their own laws. After him Louis le Debonnaire, whom 
the Andorrians style the pious, having driven the Moors across the Ebro, 
ceded to Lisebus, the Bishop of Urgel, a part of the rights over Andorre 
which Charlemagne had reserved to himself and his successors. It was 
in virtue of this grant that the Bishop of Urgel acquired a right to a part 
of the tithes of the six parishes, and still exercises a spiritual jurisdiction 
over the country. This is the only manner in which it has any depend- 
ence upon Spain. 

“* Afterwards, the Counts of Foix exercised in Andorre the rights of the 
crown of France, in the name of their sovereign, but more frequently upon 
their own account. Since Henry the Fourth the kings of France have 
maintained their rights according to the usages established by the Counts 
of Foix. In 1793 these rights, being considered as feudal, were abandoned, 
and Andorre was for a time completely separated from France; but not- 
withstanding this temporary independence, the Andorrians continued to 
preserve their attachment to that country. The inhabitants courageously 
resisted the violation of their territory by the Spaniards, and furnished to 
the French during the late war both guides and assistance of every kind. 
At the same time they anxiously solicited the establishment of the ancient 
order of things, and Napoleon yielded to their wish by a decree of the 20th 
of March, 1806. By this decree Andorre continued to be a republic con- 
nected with France; its Viguier, or criminal judge, being a Frenchman 
chosen from the department of Arriege, and paying an annual sum of nine 
hundred and sixty francs, for which he was to enjoy the privilege of re- 
ceiving various articles of commerce free of duty from France. Thus, ex- 
cepting as regards the spiritual jurisdiction of the Bishop of Urgel, which 
after all cannot be said to interfere with its independence any more than 
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the Pope’s ecclesiastical authority over Catholic countries can with theirs, 
Andorre is altogether independent of Spain; and as regards France, the 
annual payment it makes to that country is only in lieu of certain privi- 
leges which it enjoys from it ; while there being so little crime in Andorre, 
the appointment of the French judge has been more with a view to deter 
criminals of that country from taking refuge in the neutral province, than 
for the punishment of its natives. Andorre may therefore be considered 
as the oldest free republic in existence. The population is from seven to 
eight thousand, quite great enough for the resources of the country. The 
Andorrians are all of the church of Rome, and very religious. The mem- 
bers of their clergy are generally natives, and they and the more wealthy 
of the inhabitants receive their education at Toulouse or Barcelona. Each 
curé, in addition to his pastoral duties, has the charge of a school, where 
the poor are instructed gratuitously ; but this does not give him much ex- 
tra trouble, few of the peasants thinking it at all necessary to send their 
children to school to acquire what, in their land of shepherds and labour- 
ers, they imagine can be of little consequence to them in their future lives ; 
this erroneous impression is the cause why few of the natives have more 
learning than is sufficient to enable them to read and write, and the great 
majority are in total ignorance of even these first principles. 

“« The Andorrians are simple and severe in their manners, and the vices 
and corruptions of cities have not hitherto found their way into their val- 
leys,—still, in comparison with the rest of the world, the abode of virtue 
and content. The inhabitants live as their forefathers lived a thousand 
years before them ; and the little they know concerning the luxuries, the 
arts and the civilisation of other countries inspiring them rather with fear 
than envy. Their wealth consists in the number of sheep or cattle they 
possess, or the share they may have in the iron forges, only very few of 
them being the proprietors of any extent of land beyond the little garden 
which surrounds their cottage. Each family acknowledges a chief, who 
succeeds by right of primogeniture. These chiefs or eldest sons choose 
their wives from families of equal consideration with their own, reproba- 
ting mis-alliances, and looking little to fortune, which besides is always 
very small on both sides. The eldest sons have, even during the life of 
their parents, a certain status, being considered as the representatives of 
their ancestors. They never leave the paternal roof until they marry ; and 
if they marry an heiress, they join her name to their own; and unless 
married they are not admitted to a charge of public affairs. 

‘‘ When there are only daughters in a family, the eldest, who is an 
heiress, and succeeds as an eldest son would do, is always married to a 
cadet of another, who adopts her name, and is domiciliated in her family ; 
and by this arrangement the principal Andorrian houses have continued 
for centuries without any change in their fortunes, ui plus riche, ni plus 
paucre. They are married by their priests, after having had their banns, 
as in Scotland, proclaimed in their parish-church for three successive Sun- 
days. The poorest of the inhabitants are, in Andorre, not so badly off as 
in other countries ; their wants are few and easily supplied, the opulent 
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famlies taking care of those who are not, and they in gratitude honour 
and respect their benefactors. 

*‘The Andorrians are in general strong and well proportioned; the 
greater part of the diseases proceeding from the moral affections are un- 
known, as well as those from vice and corruption. The costume of the 
men is simply composed of the coarse brown cloth made from the wool of 
their own sheep; it resembles that worn by the peasants of Bigorre, with 
this difference, that the Andorrians wear the flowing red cap of the Cata- 
lans. The women dress exactly as the Catalan women do: they are not 
admitted to any of the assemblies where public affairs are considered ; nay, 
so little has the wisdom of the sage Andorrians coincided with that of the 
British parliament expressed upon a late occasion, that the ladies are not 
even allowed to assist at the masses which are performed at the reception 
of the bishop or the judge. Crime of every kind is very rare, and the pu- 
nishments awarded to culprits are, although mild, sufficiently effectual. 
There are no law-suits relative to paternal succession ; and should dis- 
putes of any kind arise, they are at once referred to the Syndic, whose de- 
cision is never controverted. All the males are liable to serve as militia, 
should they be required, and every head of a family is obliged to have in 
his possession a musket and a certain quantity of powder and balls. 

«‘ Commerce of every kind is free in Andorre; but as its industry is 
only employed in the manufacture of the most indispensable articles, and 
these are of the most indifferent nature, it has little to exchange for the 
produce of other countries, excepting its iron, the whole of which is sold 
to Spain, the high duties prohibiting its entrance into France. The re- 
public is not without its arms, which are those of Bearn quartered with 
those of Foix.”—Vol. i. pp. 160-170. 


Immediately following these interesting notices we have 
the account of what the author calls “ an adventure ;” and it 
is another specimen of the parturiunt montes &c. so often ex- 
emplified in the relations of his Pyrenean exploits. As soon 
as Mr. Murray and his valiant companions had retired to the 
hayloft, of which they were permitted the occupation, they 
held “ a sort of whispering consultation upon the necessity of 
“being prepared in the event of the Spaniards making any 
* attempt” upon them. Some of the party fell asleep; our 
hero, as we must now call him, kept watch. “The lamp was 
*¢ still burning in a niche in the wall, when the door of the loft 
“ opened,” and in walked—a Spaniard! We must let the au- 
thor continue the harrowing narrative. 


“* He seemed surprised when he observed the light ; but the snoring of 
my friends was evidence of their being asleep, and he stepped towards us. 
He was only one; there was no use in disturbing the sleeping party, so I 
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merely laid my hand on one of my pistols, and watched his proceedings. 
I was in the shade of the lamp, so that he could not see me distinctly, or 
discern whether I was asleep or not; but he seemed anxious not to dis- 
turb us, for he trode as gently as possible, and stopped several times be- 
fore he reached our corner. * * * * He stood within a few feet of us for 
a few seconds, and then turning round stole away as gently as he had 
approached us. I thought it was now time to rouse Etienne, which I did, 
and told him what had taken place, and he instantly roused the others ; 
we did not however make any noise nor alter our position, but deter- 
mined to remain awake for some time, and by snoring in turn ”’ (an odd 
way of keeping watch, we must remark, and somewhat in contradiction 
to the noiseless tactics just before resolved on,) ‘‘ lead the Spaniards, 
should they return, to believe that we were still asleep. A couple of hours 
passed over and they came not, so I told Etienne that I did not think that 
we should see them again, more particularly as the fellow who came to 
reconnoitre did not carry off the lamp with him.” 


It turned out that they had all quietly left the cabin, and 
gone about their business, as soon as the storm subsided! So 
that all this fearful note of preparation was for just nothing at 
all. 


“« T could now understand,” exclaims the author, ‘‘ what the rascal was 
in search of. * * * It was fortunate for us that he had not endeavoured 
to lay his hands upon anything belonging to us, as 1 should have shot 
him.”—Vol. i. p. 175. 

Yes, reader, “shot him” ! ! such would have been the fate 
of this industrious and naturally well-bred poor smuggler, 
had he by accident touched even the hem of the garment of 
any one of those half dozen armed men, into whose resting- 
place he had obviously wandered in search of a quiet corner 
in which to repose his wearied limbs ; but, finding every place 
occupied, politely retired again, evidently “anxious not to 
disturb” the snorers or pseudo-snorers, and acting through- 
out on the true Chesterfieldian principles of politeness. 

From some experience of the shrewdness of the inhabitants 
of those districts, and their just estimate of the value of time, 
we should be inclined to doubt the accuracy of the following 
trait, had not Mr. Murray vouched for its frequent occurrence 
from his own knowledge. 

*« Every spring of good water among the mountains is known to the 
shepherds and chasseurs, and they invariably resort to their favourite wells 
when they make their repasts ; and hungry although they sometimes are, 
I have often seen them carry a piece of bread or meat untouched for se- 
veral miles rather than eat it before they reached their usual fountain ; 
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and then sitting down and pulling out their clasped-knife, eat their dinner; 
and this they do when they frequently make no more use of the water than 
to rinse the glass (if they have one,) from which they drink their wine.” 
—Vol. i. p. 105. 

But we differ altogether from the conclusion come to by 
Mr. Murray—and which is mere matter of opinion—“ that 
“ the traveller has nothing more to do than to sink his bottle 
“‘ or wine-skin in the waters of those fountains for a few mi- 
“ nutes, and he can drink its contents as well iced and cooled 
“as ever the most experienced butler gave him his cham- 
“ pagne or hock in England;” unless indeed the English 
butler was an Irishman, and the champagne or hock was 
whiskey :—that, to be sure, might alter the case and explain 
the miracle. 

There is also something too startling for blind belief in the 
statement that “the Andorrians for centuries have been forgers 
“ of iron, and yet they have so little benefited by the staple 
“ production of their country as not even to possess a few 
“ nails.”— Vol. i. p. 124. 

We however fully agree, without cavil or comment, with 
Mr. Murray’s opinion, that “a pedestrian’s toilet does not 
“ in general occupy much time, especially when all the minu- 
“ tize for performing it are fifty miles distant.””—Vol. i. p. 120. 

This last passage, of the veritable Sir Boyle Roche stamp, 
and the ice anecdote above extracted, would, we think, have 
borne us out in believing the Honourable James Murray to 
have been no less celebrated a personage than the identical 
* first gem of the sea,” so often alluded to in the orations of 
Mr. O’Connell, had not sundry admissions throughout the 
work announced it as the production of a “ Son of the Tweed.” 
But even in that character we cannot allow the author to take 
so great a liberty with the Queen’s English as to introduce 
such barbarous gallicisms, such vile grammar and bad spell- 
ing as “ riant basin,” “ loose débris,” “disagremens,” “escarpé 
rocks” and the like,—phrases which would not have been 
tolerated even in Edinburgh, and in the gallicized times of 
Mary Queen of Scots. 

But we cannot pursue our strictures much further, and 
shall only stop to notice one instance of grievous insufiiciency 
for the task to which our discoverer has so arrogantly claimed 
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the exclusive honour. We allude to the passage which speaks 
(passingly indeed) of the Cagots as “a miserable and pro- 
“ scribed race which exists in the Pyrenees, whose origin has 
“ been the subject of much controversy. They are idiots, and 
“ have in general hideous goitres.”—Vol. ii. p. 81. And this 
is absolutely all that Mr. Murray has to tell the British pub- 
lic regarding one of the most extraordinary moral mysteries 
of existing civilization. It is evident he had never studied— 
perhaps never heard of—the elaborate researches of Ducange, 
De Gebelin, De Marca, Palassour and other writers, in their 
vain attempts to elucidate the enigma of which the Cagots 
are the mot. No one could visit the Pyrenees rightly pre- 
pared, and particularly with the intention of book-making, 
without entering into the question of their most remarkable 
moral feature, and giving some account of the unfortunate 
beings in question. History and philosophy are alike inter- 
ested in the inquiry into that extraordinary race, whose ori- 
gin is lost in the labyrinth of time, and whose existence defies 
the traces of tradition. It would be perhaps too much to ex- 
pect any profound research on this or any other question from 
a writer of Mr. Murray’s calibre: but even the authoress of 
the “Sketches” enters largely, though not deeply, but as 
usual with good feeling, into this most interesting subject ; 
while the random allusion to it by Mr. Murray is decisive of 
his having flown at game too high for him, in attempting an 
account of the Pyrenees and their people. 

The best thing in the book is the account of the author’s 
passage through the Bréche de Roland and his ascent of Mont 
Perdu. Out of compliment, we suppose, to the memory of 
a mighty monarch, he repeatedly marched up the hills and 
then came down again. To those who have not witnessed 
the magnificent savagery of those scenes, or read the descrip- 
tions of them by Ramond, who was the first to make the 
ascent of Mont Perdu in 1802, or of other eloquent writers on 
the Pyrenees, Mr. Murray’s hurried sketch may afford some 
pleasure. It would be indeed impossible to have gone over 
such ground, with a volume of Ramond in his pocket, with- 
out feeling and expressing something of the sensations com- 
mon, in a greater or less degree, to all who have been so si- 
tuated; and the book has therefore, as we intimated at start- 
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ing, a certain degree of merit arising from the subject it treats 
of. There is a very amusing sketch of French fox-hunting 
introduced ; but it appears, by a note, to be a reprint from 
one of the magazines; and had the whole book been cut into 
fragments, and offered to the public in that way, or reduced 
to the dimensions we have recommended for the contemporary 
work, it would have a better chance for popularity than in its 
present cumbrous form. 

At any rate travellers have here two additional tributes to 
the attractions of a territory which offers an inexhaustible 
fund of interest, and opens a yet wide field for enjoyment. 
Neither work is perhaps quite worthy of the subject; but 
each, as far as it goes, and in the parts strictly confined to 
within the mountain districts, is so far valuable, as it gives 
an example which may prove a stimulus to other writers, and 
help the wandering tribes of our countrymen towards the 
attainment of that much sought and important object,—the 
new pleasure. 
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ARTICLE III. 


Report from the Select Committee on Arts, and their Connexion 
with Manufactures ; with the Minutes of Evidence, §c. 
1836. 


A.raouGnu the subject of this Report is one which had not 
occupied the attention of the Legislature previously to the 
appointment of the Committee whose valuable labours we are 
now about to revise, yet we may venture to affirm that no do- 
cument has of late years emanated from the House of Com- 
mons possessing greater interest in itself, or from which more 
important results may be anticipated. There is contained in 
it, and the vast body of evidence which accompanies it, a mass 
of information, of well-authenticated facts, upon subjects 
connected generally with the welfare of our arts and manu- 
factures, that may serve as a noble foundation upon which to 
ground future endeavours to promote their advancement ; the 
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greatest interest is excited in the nation by the attention of 
the Legislature being thus called to the subject ; and the most 
important and valuable information is diffused at a cheap 
rate throughout the country by the publication of the Report 
and evidence. Differing as we do from some of the conclu- 
sions which the Committee have drawn from the evidence, 
we cannot but feel that to the members of that Committee, 
who so zealously and so perseveringly laboured to obtain an 
ample investigation into this important subject, the nation 
in general, no less than all lovers of art, all friends of mercan- 
tile, and indeed of social improvement, are very largely in- 
debted. 

The subject of the Report was with propriety divided by the 
Committee into three parts. 

1. “ The state of art in this and in other countries, as ma- 
“ nifested in their different manufactures.” 

2. “ The best means of extending among the people, espe- 
“ cially the manufacturing classes, a knowledge of and taste 
“ for art.” 

3. “The state of the higher branches of art, and the best 
“ mode of advancing them.” 

The first of these inquiries occupied a large portion of the 
attention of the Committee ; and many persons of experience 
and judgement connected with manufactures, both in our 
own country and abroad, have recorded in their examinations 
the opinions which they have been led to form of the differ- 
ent causes which contribute to the excellence of the various 
branches of manufacture in the several nations to which they 
referred. From their evidence we may learn at least two very 
important points with regard to the general cultivation of the 
fine arts, considered as a national object in a manufacturing 
country; 1. That the excellence of our manufactures, and our 
ability to compete in them with foreign nations, does very 
essentially depend on the degree to which a knowledge of 
those arts is extended among the people who are manually 
employed in the production of manufactures; and 2. That at 
the present time knowledge of that description is extremely 
limited among the operative classes in this country ; in short, 
that we are in this respect much inferior to the nations of the 
continent. 
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As regards the importance of cultivating a taste for art, and 
a knowledge of its general principles at least, among those 
employed in manufactures, the Committee observe in their 


Report : 


«It appears that the great advantage which foreign manufacturing ar- 
tists possess over those of Great Britain, consists in the greater extension 


of art throughout the mass of society abroad.” 
. * * * * * 


“ According to the evidence of M. Guillotte, a maker of Jacquard looms, 
(a gentleman who does the fullest justice to the English manufacturers,) a 
French capitalist employs three or four artists where in England one 
artist would supply eight or ten manufacturers. This is exemplified in the 
process called by the French the ‘ mise en carte’, or the particular transfer 
of the pattern to the fabric into which it is to be wrought. It appears that 
in England the designer of the pattern and the person who applies it to 
the manufacture are distinct persons. In France the workman is himself 


the artist.” —Report, p. iv. 
* a * * * 7 


‘An intelligent witness, Mr. Nasmyth, suggests the great advantage 
which manufacturers would derive from themselves encouraging a know- 
ledge and a love of art among their workmen. The exhibition of works 
of proportion and of beauty in rooms connected with factories would have 
a beneficial effect on minds already familiar with geometrical proportions. 
Scientific improvements in machinery, and ceconomy in the construction of 
it, are both intimately connected with perfection of form. The geometri- 
cal forms of the works of antiquity (especially in their relation to the el- 
lipse) are referred to by Mr. Nasmyth, and more fully developed by Mr. 
Reinagle. Mr. Cooper has shown that the application of art to a material 
not only encourages, but sometimes creates a manufacture. Were the 
arts more extensively diffused among our population, many articles, such 
as marble, terra-cotta, wood and ivory (a material to which art is much 
applied in France,) would give additional employment to the people.” 

«It has been generally admitted, both by artists and by manufacturers, 
that access to botanical gardens would have an excellent effect on our in- 
dustrious population. The French study more closely than we do the 
living flower, and their imitations of plants are generally acknowledged to 
be more correct than ours. Mr. Hay, an intelligent practical witness from 
Edinburgh, has dwelt on the importance of the stady of the natural flower, 
even in its simplest form.”—Pages v. vi. 


In support of these allegations, we have among others the 
evidence of Mr. C. S. Smith, a sculptor of architectural orna- 
ments, who appears to possess great experience, and to have 
devoted much attention to the improvement of our artistical 
manufactures. Of the extensive utility of an acquaintance 
with the principles of design to the mechanic, even in his or- 
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dinary occupations, he bears ample testimony, and expresses 
his opinion of the benefits resulting to such persons from ex- 
hibitions of works of art. Mr. Smith states, with regard to 
the relative condition of manufactures in this country and in 
France, that “ ornaments are as well designed in England as 
“in any country, but the French workmen collectively are 
“ better educated in art than the English workmen ; conse- 
* quently the French artist has a greater facility of getting 
“ his designs well executed than the English artist.’ Mr. 
Smith also observes that, from our manufacturers not being 
so well informed with regard to the arts as in France, they 
are satisfied with productions far inferior to such as would 
meet with approval in that country. Here then we have a 
double check upon the improvement of our manufactures, as 
regards their connection with the arts,—in the unskilfulness of 
the workmen, and the want of taste in the manufacturer su- 
perintending them. Another cause which is pointed out, as 
retarding the advancement both of art and manufacture, is 
the deficiency in the public of knowledge and discrimination 
of excellence in art. Hence it is clear that the remedy for any 
one of these disadvantages would operate with equal force 
upon the rest. The improvement of the taste of our workmen, 
who are to execute works of art,—of our manufacturers, who 
are to superintend their construction,—and of the public who 
are to judge of these performances,—will at once be attained 
by a more general extension of the cultivation of the arts 
among all ranks and classes, in the manner recommended in 
other parts of the Report and evidence. 

Another witness attributes the superiority of French ma- 
nufactures to “ the facilities afforded to persons of all classes 
“ in France for acquiring a knowledge of the art of design, 
“ and the corresponding difficulty to any but persons of com- 
parative independence of obtaining similar instruction in 
“ England.” Hence it is that the French workman is either 
able to make his own designs and models, or at all events to 
finish works executed from the models of others, with superior 
accuracy and feeling, especially in figures of animals or man. 
This the English workman is rarely competent to do. M. 
Claude Guillotte says in his evidence, “ Jt is in the connection 
“ between the arts and the manufactures that we are inferior.” 
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In England the two appear to be looked upon as distinct and 
independent pursuits; and the important aid which art may 
confer on manufacture is disregarded. Of so great import- 
ance however does M. Guillotte consider the establishment 
of a school of design for inculcating the principles of the arts 
among our working population, that he declares it to be his 
opinion that if such a school were set on foot in London, “ its 
“ effects in three years would be so to equalize the manufac- 
“ tures of the two countries, that the country in which they 
“ were produced would not be recognizable.” Another wit- 
ness bears testimony to the excellence and beauty of the 
imitations of natural objects made by the French manufac- 
turers, resulting from the knowledge of art which their work- 
men possess, and their study of nature with this view; and 
alludes to the superior manner in which designs of animals, 
figures in general, and foliage are executed by them. This 
witness states that he finds English workmen incapable, for 
want of instruction, of copying with propriety even the pat- 
terns of this nature which are set before them. Another 
matter which retards the excellence of English manufacturers 
is that, from our workmen being unable to execute designs of 
this kind, it becomes necessary for the manufacturer to em- 
ploy an artist, which is the source of great expense. “We 
“ want a lower rank of ability,—one that the manufacturer 
“ can afford to employ throughout his work;” operative work- 
men, who, as in France, are well instructed both in art and in 
the mechanism of the manufacture. 

The study of nature in general, of the human form, of the 
figures of animals, of foliage and flowers, and also of archi- 
tecture, colour and the most exquisite ancient models, (espe- 
cially those in which utility is united with elegance,) is strongly 
recommended by several witnesses. The study indeed of na- 
ture as here set forth is of great importance to all, not only 
for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of art, but as a 
source of moral improvement, on which account it forms a 
most valuable branch of education to every intelligent being. 
By always having specimens of excellence before his eyes, or 
to which he could easily refer, (such as models from the an- 
tique,) the taste of the workman would become cultivated and 
improved ; he would learn to contemplate objects of beauty 
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with delight, and habitually to discriminate between them and 
works of inferior merit. 

With respect to the almost universal neglect of the arts in 
this country, not only as concerns the diffusion of a knowledge 
of their principles through the lower ranks of society, but also 
in the disregard of them by the higher classes, we find the 
following just remarks. 


“‘ In taking a general view of the subject before them, the Committee 
advert with regret to the inference they are obliged to draw from the tes- 
timony they have received, that from the highest branches of practical 
design down to the lowest connection between design and manufactures, 
the arts have received little encouragement in this country. The want of 
instruction in design among our industrious population, the absence of 
public and freely open galleries containing approved specimens of art, the 
fact that only recently a National Gallery has ever becn commenced among 
us, have all combined strongly to impress this conviction on the minds of 
the members of the Committee. In many despotic countries far more de- 
velopment has been given to genius, and greater encouragement to in- 
dustry, by a more liberal diffusion of the enlightening influence of the arts. 
Yet to us, a peculiarly manufacturing nation, the connection between art 
and manufactures is most important ; and for this merely economical reason 
(were there no higher motive) it equally imports us to encourage art in its 
loftier attributes ; since it is admitted that the cultivation of the more ex- 
alted branches of design tends to advance the humblest pursuits of indus- 
try, while the connexion of art with manufacture has often developed the 
genius of the greatest masters in design. 

“The want of instruction experienced by our workmen in the arts is 
strongly adverted to by many witnesses. This deficiency is said to be par- 
ticularly manifested in that branch of our industry which is commonly 
called the fancy trade; more especially in the silk trade ; and most of all, 
probably, in the ribbon manufacture. Mr. Martin (the celebrated painter) 
complains of the want of correct design in the china trade ; Mr. Papworth 
(an eminent architect) of its absence in the interior decorative architecture 
—Report, p. iii. 


” 


of our houses, and in furniture. 

It is stated by one witness, Mr. Eld, the mayor of Coven- 
try, whose evidence is referred to in this part of the Report, 
that an improved skill in designing patterns is very much re- 
quired in the ribbon trade ; but that in one parish containing 
seven thousand persons, and where the population is almost 
exclusively manufacturing, he could not find more than six 
persons who were capable of copying a pattern, and not one 
capable of making an original design. Mr. Morrison, M.P., 
in his examination before the Committee, observes the great 
want of instruction among artisans in the execution more par- 
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ticularly of architectural designs, and the general deficiency 
in taste exhibited in the architectural changes that have been 
going on. He also remarks in another part of his evidence, 
with respect to our manufactures, that there seems to be an 
absolute necessity for encouraging a familiarity with design 
among our artisans, “ because some branches of our manufac- 
* tures really languish from the want of encouragement in the 
“ art of design ;” and that “ we are now, and have been for 
“ a long time, obliged to resort to the Continent for the pur- 
* pose of purchasing their new designs; we have generally 
“ copied the French patterns, and if we have attempted to 
* alter, we have only injured them.” Mr. Morrison with 
great justice also observes: “ It is a very extraordinary circum- 
“ stance, that while in small states, where there are scarcely 
“ any manufactures, one hears of schools of design, yet in 
“ this country, at the head of the manufactures of the world, 
* and where it would be of the most importance, we have 
“ nothing of the kind.” The application of the arts to the 
common purposes and conveniences of life, and the render- 
ing them of practical use to the manufacturer and the artisan, 
appear as yet to be comparatively unknown and untried in 
this country: the pursuit is regarded rather as a luxury, or 
an amusement, than an important branch of knowledge. In- 
deed the evidence as to the general neglect of the arts is as 
decisive and incontrovertible, 1s is that of their importance to 
the advancement of our manufactures and the general well- 
being of the nation. 

It affords however some consolation, after having had ex- 
hibited before us the supreme importance of the cultivation 
of the arts, and the present neglect of it in England, to find 
from the same authentic sources that, however scanty is the 
knowledge yet diffused of their principles, there is a great, an 
urgent and an increasing desire among the people to obtain 
an acquaintance with them. To encourage a feeling so laud- 
able and so beneficial every reasonable method ought to be 
resorted to; and at any rate every unfair obstacle should be 
removed, which may by possibility impede the attainment of so 
desirable a consummation as the general diffusion of a know- 
ledge of the principles of the arts in this country: though 
even then we should be inferior to foreign nations with regard 
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to the encouragement held out to the people for, and the aids 
afforded to them in the prosecution of, this pursuit. 


‘This scanty supply of instruction is the more to be lamented, because 
it appears that there exists among the enterprizing and laborious classes 
of our country an earnest desire for information in the arts. To this fact 
Mr. Howell, one of the factory inspectors, has borne ample testimony. 
Mr. Morrison, a member of the House of Commons, has given evidence 
to the same effect. The ardour for information is apparent in Birmingham, 
Sheffield, and in London; and the manufacturing workmen in the neigh- 
bourhood of Coventry have (to their great honour) specifically petitioned 


the House of Commons for instruction in design.” —Report, p. iii. iv. 
x ” * * * * 


«In nothing have foreign countries possessed a greater advantage over 
Great Britain than in their numerous public galleries devoted to the arts, 
and open gratuitously to the people. The large towns in France are ge- 
nerally adorned by such institutions. In this country we can scarcely 
boast of any. Our exhibitions (where they exist) are usually periodical : 
a fee is demanded for admission, and modern works only are exhibited. 
From such exhibitions the poor are necessarily excluded. Even those who 
can afford to pay seldom enjoy the advantage of contemplating perfect spe- 
cimens of beauty, or of imbibing the pure principles of art. If the recom- 
mendation of the Committee were adopted—that the opening of public gal- 
leries for the people should as much as possible be encouraged,—casts of 
the best specimens of sculpture might be advantageously transmitted from 
the metropolis to the different towns. Casts are cheaply supplied in Paris 
under the superintendence of an artist; and a ¢arif, indicating their several 
prices, is issued for the benefit of the public. This example is worthy of 
imitation. But besides casts and paintings, copies of the Arabesques of 
Raphael, the designs of Pompei, specimens from the era of the revival of 
the arts, everything in short which exhibits in combination the efforts of 
the artists and the workmen, should be sought for in the formation of such 
institutions. They should also contain the most approved modern speci- 
mens, foreign as well as domestic, which our extensive commerce would 
readily convey to us from the most distant quarters ofthe globe. 

“« It appears that among our workmen a great desire exists for such pub- 
lic exhibitions. Wherever it be possible they should be accessible after 
working hours, and admission should be gratuitous and general. A small 
obstruction is frequently a virtual prohibition. The vexatious fees exacted 
at Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s and other public buildings are dis- 
creditable to the nation. In the Abbey at Westminster, not only is a fee 
demanded at the door, but supplementary fees are extorted in different por- 
tions of the building.”’—Page v. 

* * * ” * » 

“‘It appears to the Committee most desirable, with a view to extend a 
love, a knowledge of art among the people, that the principles of design 
should form a portion of any permanent system of national education.” — 
Page v. 
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In another part of the Report the Committee advert with 
much satisfaction to the great interest which the manufac- 
turing classes display in this study, through the cheap pub- 
lications of the day containing specimens of art. 

A witness, whose testimony is referred to in the Report, 
states that the general poverty of our artisans deprives them 
of the means of obtaining access to those works of art which 
would be advantageous to them. This proves at once the 
necessity of some measures being adopted for the promo- 
tion of the study of the arts, not so much to enforce or urge 
forward the pursuit of them, as to remove the obstacles now 
thrown in the way of such an occupation. It is matter of 
complaint, that in an important manufacturing town like Bir- 
mingham there is no institution which teaches “that inter- 
* mediate portion of the education of an artisan which relates 
* to the peculiar adaptation of the art of design, in which he 
“ has been instructed, to the trade which he has to pursue ;” 
although admitted to be a great defect, and one which it is 
on many accounts highly desirable to remedy. ‘To encourage 
the pursuit of any study among a manufacturing people, it is 
doubtless of great importance to prove to them its practical 
use and adaptation to those particular employments in which 
they are engaged; anc therefore a system which “ exhibits 
in combination the efforts of the artist and the workman,” 
is that which seems most to be required for the purpose of 
instructing them in art. It is suggested by Mr. Wyon that a 
cheap and extensive circulation of medals among the people 
might be made instrumental in creating both a love and a 
knowledge of art; and he contends that the variety of coins 
diffused among the people of Greece and Rome, with their 
multitudinous designs and various characters, must have been 
an important element in the creation of their taste. For this 
purpose, however, it appears that the circulation of engravings 
must be far more efficient, as they possess greater varicty in 
the subjects they embrace, can be diffused at a cheaper rate, 
and afford the means of conveying more extensively a general 
knowledge of great works of art. 

‘To meet this growing demand, this wholesome craving for 
knowledge and instruction of a kind so important, both in an 
ceconomical and in a higher sense, as tending to the general 
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moral and intellectual improvement of those who are endowed 
with it, no efforts should be spared; nor would the task of 
finding means to gratify this noble desire be attended with 
any extraordinary difficulty, especially as in any endeavour of 
that kind the unanimous co-operation of the people might be 
relied upon. As recommended by the Committee, galleries 
containing works of painting and sculpture, and copies and 
casts from various productions of high excellence in art, might 
be established in all large towns at comparatively little ex- 
pense,—insignificant, indeed, when we regard the pleasure and 
the advantage which all classes would derive from the exist- 
ence of such institutions. And were a general love and due 
appreciation of works of art to be thus excited throughout 
the nation, we doubt not that many private collections, which 
are now but little known or regarded, would in time be opened 
to the public at large, as is the case in countries where such 
works are generally sought after and appreciated by the people. 
It is not without justice that the Committee have referred, 
in terms of censure, to the virtual exclusion of the people 
from Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s by requiring “ vexa- 
tious fees ” for admittance, This custom is indeed as injurious 
in its effects to the well-being of those sacred edifices, as it is 
to the individuals who are the immediate sufferers from it, 
through the ill feeling which it excites among the people at 
large. In the countries on the Continent, the churches of 
which are richly adorned with the most beautiful and costly 
works of art, this system is not deemed necessary; and the nu- 
merous Visitors, even of the lowest classes, so far irom wishing 
to injure, evince the greatest admiration of and attachment 
to these high sources of intellectual gratification. Nor is the 
custom here followed founded in necessity, or continued on 
the ground that the fees are required for the remuneration of 
the attendants, whose constant presence is necessary to pre- 
vent injury to those valuable works, as the fees are not in any 
way appropriated to their remuneration, but are the perqui- 
sites of certain officers of another class. From the number of 
visitors to the British Museum, and those places where free 
admittance is allowed to the public, we may form a guess as 
to the number who are excluded by this impost from those to 
which we have referred. Through this pernicious practice 
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not only is the study of art among a very large portion of the 
people much retarded, but another most mischievous result is 
produced. The grand national effect which the erection of 
public monuments is intended to produce on the people at 
large is impeded, and in a great measure destroyed, if those 
for whose benefit they were erected are excluded from view- 
ing them, although they have contributed by taxation to their 
erection. Degrading also is it to the feelings of men in ge- 
neral to consider themselves thus excluded from the pursuit 
of such noble and intellectual gratifications, and to be re- 
garded as though they were unfitted for contemplations of a 
refined and exalted nature. 

The eager reception with which works of art of a cheap 
kind, such as are contained in those publications to which 
the Report of the Committee refers, with their well-executed 
engravings and treatises upon that subject, meet among the 
working classes, proves at once, if proof were needed, their 
capacity and their fondness for the study. Several witnesses, 
indeed, speak of the great desire among the manufacturing 
workmen for the establishment of schools of design, and in- 
stitutions which would afford them the opportunity of cul- 
tivating a taste for the arts. It is satisfactorily proved that 
there is no want of natural talent for excelling in these 
branches among the people of this country, as in those few 
departments of art in which our artisans have been encou- 
raged, or met with instruction, we have been decidedly su- 
perior to other nations. Most ungenerous and most irra- 
tional is it to suppose that the poorer classes of England are 
unfitted or unqualified for refined and tasteful pursuits; to 
deny that these are calculated to form a portion of their in- 
struction, or to expect them to be contented with only the dry 
and barren rudiments of education. 

The beauties of nature, moreover, are adapted for the study 
of all mankind alike, and to each class are alike agreeable and 
instructive ; the arts, whose origin is from these, are in no 
respect less suitable or less useful for general study. It is 
alone by the universal diffusion of a knowledge of the princi- 
ples of art and a genuine taste for excellence in it, through- 
out all ranks of the nation, that works of a high character 
will be appreciated and encouraged by the one party, or be 
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made the subject of ardent and successful pursuit by the 
other. 

“The difficult and delicate subject of copyright,” as well 
as that of fiscal duties which impede the advancement of the 
arts, also formed a portion of the investigations of the Com- 
mittee. As respects copyright, it is matter of complaint 
among many artists that little encouragement to invent de- 
signs is now afforded, as the protection given against piracy 
is so uncertain in its nature, and so difficult in every case to 
obtain, that it is almost rendered useless; and, indeed, that 
many have been induced to abandon designing on this account. 
Several eminent artists speak of the injury they have sus- 
tained by the piracy of their works ; and to this is in a great 
measure attributed the absence of original design in certain 
branches of our English manufactures. A tribunal before 
which matters of this nature might be decided with expedition 
in each case, with certainty as to the principles on which the 
judgement was founded, and at little cost, is the most obvious 
remedy for this defect. As by this means an antidote has 
been found for the evil in other countries, there is little doubt 
that such might be obtained in our own: as little doubt can 
there be that it would contribute an important share to our 
advancement in art. 

With regard to fiscal duties, those which concern the form 
of bricks for building, the window tax, and the paper and 
glass duties, are severally referred to as impeding the progress 
of those branches of the arts with which they are connected. 
Thus in architecture, attention to the beauty of the edifice is 
frequently disregarded in the desire to avoid the window tax, 
and from the restrictions to which the forms of the bricks are 
reduced by these imposts. To this in a great measure is the 
poverty and monotony of many of our buildings in London 
attributed. The paper duty has also been extensively detri- 
mental to those branches of art with which it is connected ; 
and the duties on glass have fettered the arts in their endea- 
vours to restore painting on glass, in which we are told that, 
contrary to common belief, we are able to surpass the artists 
of former times*. Thus, “both the arts generally, and in so 








* The Chancellor of the Exchequer has in his own possession evidence of the 
perfection of which our glass nianufacture is susceptible. 
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“ far as they are connected with manufactures, have shared 
“ the common suffering under the baneful influence of fiscal 
“ duties.” Whether, or in what manner, a remedy might be 
provided for this evil, will hardly admit of discussion here. 
We may however observe in passing, that, as the general prin- 
cipal of taxation is, that taxes should as far as possible fall 
imperceptibly on those who contribute them, and be imposed 
in such a manner, and on such articles, as that the public 
convenience will be least affected thereby,—and as in the in- 
stances before us (unforeseen undoubtedly when those taxes 
were arranged,) they not only appear to operate injuriously, 
but in a manner contrary to the actual principles which re- 
gulate the system,—some partial change might beneficially 
be effected. 

In our public buildings, an exemption from these taxes 
might be allowed under certain regulations: and indeed in 
particular cases the same principle might be also extended 
to the amelioration of our public streets, by the construction 
of which, almost equally with our national edifices, the taste 
of the public is affected; with this view we should recom- 
mend the remittance of some of these taxes in such new 
streets as were erected upon government plans and for na- 
tional objects. 

The question regarding the general expediency of academies 
for the promotion of the arts, and the present system of 
management of the Royal Academy,—subjects which afford 
much room for discussion, but which are hardly of a nature 
to be decided before such a tribunal,—also claimed the atten- 
tion of the Committee. Mr. Haydon, the talented but un- 
fortunate historical painter, was examined by them, and ex- 
hibited with his accustomed fervour his unqualified abhor- 
rence of the whole system of academies for art. Mr. Haydon 
argues with respect to academies that they tend more to 
elevate mediocrity than to advance genius ; that the academies 
all over Europe have generated an artificial style of art: he 
complains that they have not succeeded in producing yenius ; 
and contends that, because Leonardo da Vinci, Michael An- 
gelo, Raphael, Titian and Correggio were not produced by aca- 
demies, such institutions are necessarily inimical to art. He 
denies, moreover, that we have had such eminent artists in 
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Englan1 since the Royal Academy was established as existed 
before, and infers that this is the consequence of its institution. 
Now for Mr. Haydon to complain that academies, which are 
established for the nutrition of art, for affording instruction 
of the most suitable kind, and models of perfection of the 
most exquisite nature, for the benefit of rising artists, do not 
* produce genius,” is as unreasonable as to complain of our 
hothouses, which are constructed for the nutrition of rare and 
foreign plants when placed in them, because they do not of 
themselves produce them. 

Mr. Haydon states his general principle with regard to 
academies to be, that he approves of them as a means of con- 
veying instruction in that which is positive in art, but objects 
to them as obnoxious so far as they attempt to control taste 
and genius; that he disapproves of them as far as they exceed 
schools. Hence he would deprive our academicians of all the 
privileges which they possess beyond other artists. But we 
may here remark that vague charges against a distinguished 
body of men in nowise affect the expediency of the existence 
of such an institution, however desirable certain improve- 
ments in its general constitution, and a revision of certain of 
its rules which have been pointed out as more peculiarly ob- 
noxious, may be found. The abuses of our own Academy 
appear to be the cause of much of the odium which has been 
cast upon it. 

A national academy, established for the promotion of the 
arts, not only affords the amplest opportunities, by instruction, 
by drawing eminent professors of art together, by collecting 
works of excellence, by affording aid and patronage, of encou- 
raging such a study; but the existence of such an institution 
evinces moreover the national respect paid, and the import- 
ance attached to the arts. Many of the arguments brought 
against academies for art, on the ground that they tend to re- 
strain the efforts of genius, might as reasonably be urged 
against teaching the classics grammatically, or in schools and 
universities. Academies doubtless have the effect of inducing 
persons of but little genius for art to follow it professionally, 
by the encouragement which they afford to artists in general ; 
and thus the deficiency of the individual is attributed to the 
academy by those who do not consider how small must ever 
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be the proportion of men of real genius. When no academies 
for art exist, few but those who are actually impelled by 
genius and a natural taste for art will attempt to follow it. 
We do not find artists of real genius restrained by the rules 
of academies. As we have already said, academies cannot 
“ produce,” they can at best only nurture genius. 

The suggestions contained in the Report of the Committee 
respecting the new National Gallery, for the purpose of ren- 
dering it a means not only of preserving the noblest works 
of art which belong to the nation, and of exhibiting them to 
the public at large in the most advantageous manner, but also 
for promoting the production of works in the highest branches 
of art in this country, are well worth attention. 

“It appears to your Committee that some portion of the Gallery should 
be dedicated to the perpetuation and extension of the British School of 
Art. Pictures by living British artists of acknowledged merit might, after 
they have stood the test of time and criticism, be purchased for the na- 
tional collection ; especially such paintings as are more adapted by their 
style and subject to a gallery than a cabinet. A room might also be de- 
voted to such engravings as have undergone a similar probation of public 
criticism. This encouragement appears to be due to the higher branches 
of engraving.” —Report, page x. 

This would doubtless do much for the encouragement of 
the higher branches of art, and the production of works of an 
exalted character in the epic and historical styles, for which 
comparatively little patronage is now afforded. The works 
of our artists when stationed there would be the most noble 
monuments that could be raised to their genius. 

The Committee also recommend that the Cartoons should 
be placed in the National Gallery ; and that paintings of the 
wra of Raphael, and of the most elevated style, should be se- 
lected for the same purpose. 

<‘It would be a great public benefit if the celebrated Cartoons from 
Hampton Court could be deposited in the National Gallery. That they 
could be preserved there with safety is the opinion of several eminent 
—leport, page x. 

* oa 7 * * 7 

«‘ It has been recommended by more than one experienced witness, that 
the pictures particularly sought for in our national collection should be 
those of the zra of Raphael, or of the times just antecedent to it; such 
works being of a purer and more elevated style than the eminent works of 
the Caracci. Paintings of the Raphael xra form the best nucleus of a 
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artists.’ 
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gallery ; they have been sought for on this account as the basis of the 
new National Gallery at Berlin.”—Page x. 

It appears indeed but proper that the noblest masterpieces 
of art which the nation possesses should adorn that edifice 
which is erected for the reception of works of art. They would 
be placed there most advantageously for the general instruc- 
tion and improvement of the nation at large, and be freely 
contemplated and studied by all. Works of this character 
are undoubtedly more proper for the formation of the public 
taste with regard to the general principles of art in its highest 
branch, and for affording adequate ideas of the noble ends it 
is capable of effecting, than those of a more pleasing descrip- 
tion. The selection of persons of due taste and discrimina- 
tion to collect works of art for the nation will of course be a 
measure of the highest importance. A Committee, composed 
in part of artists and in part of persons of critical knowledge, 
is recommended by the Report. 

There seems, however, to have been a great and most asto- 
nishing oversight in the erection of the new National Gallery, 
both with regard to its size and in the not making it entirely 
fireproof. The Cartoons can be only placed in the Hall, 
where they will be but imperfectly viewed, and exposed to 
much hazard; and many of owr noblest works of art can 
scarcely be admitted. Bad ceconomy indeed is that which 
has rendered the building both inadequate for the purposes 
for which it was designed, and insecure for the preservation 
of those inestimable treasures it is intended to contain. 

But while we regret that our progress hitherto in works of 
art, in the higher branches more particularly, has not been 
greater, we must not altogether be unmindful of that branch 
of it in which the English artists appear peculiarly to have 
excelled, that of delineating with the utmost force and truth 
the individual resemblance of living characters. And though 
it has been lamented that some of our most eminent artists 
have not devoted their powers to the cultivation of the higher 
walks, yet portrait painting as they followed it was unques- 
tionably a most intellectual and noble pursuit. To be enabled 
as it were to dive into the very soul of the individual to be 
represented, to seize at once upon his exact character and 
manner, to transplant these with due effect and fidelity to the 
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canvass, are the achievements of men endowed with no ordi- 
nary degree of knowledge of human nature and no common 
portion of observation and skill. From the style of art which 
they have selected to pursue, the present age and the gene- 
rations that follow us will have before them the living por- 
traits of all the most eminent characters contemporary with 
those great painters. We seem thus to retain among us, 
not only their works and their remembrance, but their very 
persons; and to our minds we have afforded the grateful re- 
flection that England has, during those periods, been doubly 
fortunate in not only having produced painters so well capa- 
citated to hand down to posterity the memory of her illus- 
trious characters, but has been still more fortunate in pro- 
ducing so glorious a phalanx of illustrious characters truly 
worthy of being so handed down. 

With the view of extending more generally the cultivation 
of the arts in this country, and of affording to them, especially 
in the higher branches, more ample encouragement than they 
have hitherto received, the Committee recommend that their 
study should be promoted as a national pursuit, as the ad- 
vancement of them should be ever considered as a national 
object of paramount importance; and that a knowledge of 
them should, as far as possible, be promulgated both among 
the people at large who are engaged in manufacturing pur- 
suits, and on whom the influence of the arts is ever beneficial 
and refining, and also more especially among those of the 
higher ranks of society. 

«It is with regret that your Committee notice the neglect of any ge- 
neral instruction, even in the history of art, at our universities and public 
schools ; an omission noticed long ago by Mr. Burke, and obvious to every 
reflecting mind.”’—Report, page vii. 

It may be inferred from the evidence on this part of the 
subject that, with regard to the people in general of this coun- 
try, neither the higher and well-educated, nor the middling 
and manufacturing classes, have had their taste cultivated in 
proportion to the knowledge which they possess upon other 
matters; that this arises in a great measure from the want 
of opportunities, and the general disregard for that depart- 
ment of education. 

That persons of the most enlarged and cultivated minds, 
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both in the ancient and modern ages of the world, have ever 
regarded the study of art as of the highest importance for 
the refinement and improvement of the mind, the history of 
each will serve to assure us. Whether painting, sculpture or 
poetry, each of these arts has the same origin and the same 
object, and is alike influential and important. “ Omnes artes, 
* que ad humanitatem pertinent, habent quoddam commune 
* vinculum, et quasi cognatione quadam inter se continentur.” 
Cicero, indeed, himself delighted not more in the pursuit of 
rhetoric and poetry than in his researches for correspondingly 
beautiful relics of Grecian works of painting and sculpture. 
Locke, who had so just and so extensive a knowledge of the 
constitution and conduct of the human understanding, ad- 
verts in his treatise on education to the art of painting as the 
most fitted for the study of a gentleman, and as that which he 
would himself have selected were it not too sedentary an oc- 
cupation for a man engaged in other literary pursuits. Ad- 
dison devoted several of the most ingenious of his papers in 
the Spectator to the recommendation of this enchanting sub- 
ject ; and Burke was not only thetasteful admirer of works of 
art, but ever the liberal and constant patron of those who dis- 
played genius in its cultivation. To persons in general of 
high rank and extensive fortune, who are wont to distinguish 
themselves by the judicious collection and the liberal patron- 
age of works of art, of what importance is it to possess a 
knowledge of the principles at least of this branch of learn- 
ing, both to enable them to select works of actual merit, and 
to bestow their patronage in a really beneficial manner! Of 
still higher consequence is it for those who may be called 
upon to fill stations in society of great influence and public 
trust, that they should be enabled to superintend with ability 
the erection of those great national edifices or monuments 
which are raised under their direction, and to whom the ge- 
neral encouragement of the arts as a branch of state policy is 
especially confided. 

But if the arts are capable of producing these great and im- 
portant effects on an individual, will not their effects be pro- 
portionably great on a body of persons, on a nation, among 
whom they are extensively cultivated ? This undoubtedly will 
be, and ever has been the case. Thus the national taste be- 
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comes refined and elevated, and the minds and pursuits of the 
people, not less than their manufactures, become improved : 
the pleasures of taste not only afford an agreeable relaxation 
and serve to elevate the mind, but also tend to raise us above 
Jow and sensual pursuits. It was observed by Burke, whose 
philosophic mind was deeply sensible of the important effects 
to be produced by causes such as these, that “ nations are not 
primarily ruled by laws”: and doubtless there are effects to 
be obtained in the manner to which we have adverted more 
influential in their nature than any human laws can ever be. 

There is one particular means indeed by which the arts are 
qualified to produce the most important results on the con- 
dition of a state, by the opportunity they afford of recording 
and describing to the people at large great national events, 
and of erecting public monumental tributes to the memory 
of those illustrious characters who have conferred benefit on 
their country and on mankind. The effect of these in pro- 
ducing a laudable emulation among the people, by keeping 
these great events and the example of these great characters 
ever before their eyes, is doubtless very considerable. But it 
is scarcely necessary to point out the effects which the arts 
may produce on a nation, when we have the most splendid 
example in history to which we can refer, at once to establish 
this fact. In the most renowned of the states of ancient days, 
in the glory with which the name of Greece is yet encircled, 
we have afforded to us truly noble proofs of the importance 
to the fame and to the welfare of a nation of the cultivation of 
the arts. Those mighty states indeed were not more distin- 
guished from all others by their greatness and power than by 
the perfecticn to which they carried the polite arts: when 
their glory was in its meridian splendour the arts with most 
vigour flourished among them; when the latter declined, the 
former also degenerated and decayed. 

The importance of the cultivation of the arts, considered 
in the manner in which our attention is called to it by this 
Report, must be viewed in two separate points; as regards 
the improvement of our national manufactures, and their 
moral effect, or influence on the national mind. With re- 
spect to the former of these, evidence has been obtained 
from persons of tried experience and established judgement 
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in such matters, both at home and abroad, who agree in 
affirming the high importance of the cultivation of the arts 
among those who are employed in the production of manu- 
factures. We learn indeed from the evidence of Dr. Bow- 
ring that the superior taste of French patterns in the silk 
manufacture ensures to France an export of five sixths of 
her whole produce, whilst ours does not exceed one eighth 
or one tenth. With regard to the general cultivation of the 
arts, we have shown how highly this study was regarded by 
men of the most enlarged and enlightened minds; and that 
it is alone by engrafting it upon the other branches of educa- 
tion which are now deemed essential to the cultivation of the 
mind, that the higher walks in art will be successfully fol- 
lowed in this country. 

We may therefore conclude, that the one great principle to 
be established is the connection between the arts and practi- 
cal pursuits of mankind in general. That, as among the ma- 
nufacturing classes instruction is required which may show 
them the connection between the arts and the manufactures 
in which they are engaged, and teach them to apply the for- 
mer to the purposes of the latter, so among the higher and 
more extensively educated classes should that knowledge be 
diffused which will evince to them the connection between 
the arts and the most intellectual branches of learning. 

Nor is there any serious obstacle to our attainment of a 
like glorious consummation in establishing a school of high 
eminence in art. Though foreign countries appear to have an 
advantage over us in their numerous public galleries and their 
richly decorated churches, yet our collections are in the ag- 
gregate most magnificent ; and in the possession alone of the 
Cartoons of Raphael and the Elgin marbles, we have truly 
splendid trophies of the triumphs of art and genius in the 
very highest rank. 

The productions of our great national poets, as well as 
many of the works of our painters and sculptors, amply re- 
fute the assertion that we are deficient in genius as a nation. 
The arts have hitherto been comparatively disregarded among 
us ; they are as yet but in their infancy here; until now they 
have lain in comparative neglect and obscurity: but, by the 
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attention of the legislature having been called to the subject, 
a vast blaze of light has been thrown upon them; the im- 
portance and the capacities of the study are now displayed ; 
the dormant energies of its votaries will be called into action, 
and the zeal of its patrons stimulated anew to exertion. 

The present zera of this country must indeed be ever marked 
by the gigantic and astonishing discoveries which have been 
made in science: its vast powers have been displayed to our 
view, and its great practical operations fully developed. How 
glorious would be the result, if the same age which saw the 
invention of the steam-engine rise out of comparative insig- 
nificance to its present perfection, should also witness the 
rise with corresponding magnificence of the arts in Great 
Britain, which in their influence are not less important to the 
national welfare than the most mighty achievements of which 
science can boast! In their progress the two should be ever 
united, and should advance hand in hand together. While 
the one is engaged laboriously in adding to the stores of our 
national wealth, the other should not only aid in this en- 
deavour by the improvement and extension of our manu- 
factures, but should also at the same time exercise its benign 
influence to refine the minds of its votaries, and secure them 
against the progress of those sordid and avaricious feelings 
which the uninterrupted accumulation of riches is wont to 
generate. While the one confers upon us the disposal of 
superhuman physical power, and enables us to achieve the 
most astonishing and stupendous works of skill, the other 
should direct our taste in the construction of those vast mo- 
numents of genius, and should in a corresponding manner 
aid to invigorate and to increase the powers of the under- 
standing. While the one enables us to waft our merchandize 
to the extremes of the habitable globe, the other should con- 
tribute to spread our renown co-extensively with our name, 
and, with the highest attainment of civil and commercial 
prosperity, cause us to acquire as a nation the noblest rank 
in intellectual glory. 

The key to the future greatness or misery of England is 
the education of her sons : education of an improved character 
for her higher classes, of an extended scope for her manufactu- 
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ring and agricultural masses. With that portion of the sub- 


ject which comprehends the improvement of our manufac- 


tures, and incidentally the enlightenment of our manufac- 
turers, we have now dealt. The far higher considerations 
which arise from the contemplation of other portions of the 
subject, which have before occupied our attention, will be 
resumed at another opportunity. For the present we content 
ourselves with repeating our assertion, “'The political, moral 
and intellectual greatness of England, yea, her whole futurity 
as anation, depends upon the direction in which the energies 
of her masses may be turned by Nationau Epvucarion!” 


ArTICLE IV. 


The Oxford Calendar. 1837. 


Pusuic attention has during the last few years been parti- 
cularly directed to the state of our Universities. The discus- 
sions in parliament which preceded the granting of a charter 
to the London University, coupled with the attempt to open 
the old ones to dissenters, called forth an angry warfare be- 
tween the opponents and the friends of these learned bodies. 
Oxford, however, has gained the advantage in notoriety over 
her venerable sister. Both alike have shrunk from the defile- 
ment which would be incurred by contact with the avowed 
frequenters of conventicles: but Cambridge demands assent 
to the truth only ‘rom those who have been taught its force 
and beauty within her walls; whilst Oxford, with a more 
jealous zeal for mother church, insists that even the unin- 
structed age of matriculation should already have known and 
deliberately chosen the good way of orthodoxy. The Duke 
of Wellington thought with the men of Cambridge that un- 
trained boys should be taught first the meaning of what they 
are called to put their names to, and urged the adoption of 
the same opinion in his University; but he was not fated to 
VOL. VI.—N® XI. i 
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receive the same obedience as Chancellor that he had com- 
manded as General. Convocation was deaf to his sugges- 
tion: all change, great or small, was thought intolerable. 
Scarcely had Oxford put forth this public profession of prin- 
ciple, when the persecution of Dr. Hampden turned the sa- 
cred halls of learning into an arena of political passion. The 
line of conduct pursued by the University in this matter has 
naturally given rise to much inquiry into the causes from 
which it has flowed, and amongst the thinking part of the 
community has very much strengthened the wished-for aca- 
demical reform. The political one-sidedness of this seat of 
learning has provoked a deep feeling, which ultimately must 
be realized in measures, that the University should be more 
national in its spirit, and be brought more into harmony with 
the existing state of society. 

But our immediate concern is not with the politics of Ox- 
ford; we are far more anxious to avail ourselves of this 
awakened attention of the public mind, to direct its examina- 
tion to the intellectual and literary state of the University. 
The evil which exists here is, we are persuaded, of a far 
deeper and more aggravated kind than the political one. We 
are convinced that every effort to liberalize this great national 
institution will be useless, unless founded on a thorough re- 
generation of its literary character. The determined and al- 
most universal bias to one view only of the great questions 
on which the social life of England turns, the thorough-going 
and intolerant conservatism, is not the fruit merely of the con- 
nection which exists between Oxford and the church, nor of 
the common horror of reform which torments alike all who 
are concerned in administering our actual institutions. It is 
too universal, too overwhelming for that. Oxford does not 
present the difference of opinion which is so vigorously re- 
presented by a small but spirited minority of the English 
clergy. No other body in the country is so uniformly go- 
verned by a single sentiment: the lords, the squires, even the 
church have their whigs and their radicals. At Oxford all 
indecorous boldness of thought or innovation is hushed into 
the grave and solemn stillness of that moral habit, which thinks 
that the free exercise of man’s reasoning powers can bring 
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him nothing but evil, and delights in the profound contem- 
plation of the perfected wisdom of the things that are. For an 
explanation of this phenomenon, Oxford must turn her eyes 
inwardly on herself. We must look to the system of learning 
pursued there, its qualities, its extent, its tendencies. The 
cause of so universal a mischief must be co-extensive with 
the system itself; and that cause we affirm to be the medi- 
ocrity, the narrow and limited range of her learning, an al- 
most total want of great men. Oxford is essentially defective, 
beyond all the universities of Europe, in a healthy and vigor- 
ous advance in the pursuit of truth: scarcely a single de- 
partment of knowledge is cultivated with enlightened and 
comprehensive views. There is no progress, little or no move- 
ment: intellectual life languishes, and draws out a feeble 
and sickly existence ; feeding itself rather on the past, than by 
a hopeful and successful labour working out new supplies of 
fresh and generous nourishment for a higher state of develop- 
ment. And even this past Oxford does not possess. It is 
not her opinions on the state and prospects of society, nor 
on the excellence or imperfection of our church establishment, 
which have rendered her thus stationary: on the contrary, 
this lamentable result is but the consequence of a fatal ma- 
lady which preys upon her vitals. Oxford, instead of lead- 
ing, does but tardily and timidly follow the march, we will 
not say of European, but even of national literature. There 
are indeed one or two honourable exceptions; but these are 
not intimately connected with her system. Strange to say, 
in geology and chemistry almost alone is she on a level with 
the rest of Europe. But generally her men in high places are 
miserably ignorant of what has been done in science and lite- 
rature, much less are they discoverers. Hence they have all 
the narrow jealousies, the conscientious and trembling alarms 
with which honest ignorance harasses its captives. Clinging 
to the past, not only in spirit (for often that were most wise,) 
but in form, they dread the future as big with mysterious 
changes, and as sure, along with an alteration in the outward 
structure, to destroy the essence of truth. Roger Bacon or 
Galileo were scarcely looked upon with more superstitious 
dread or wonder by the ignorance of past times, than a Ger- 
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man philosopher, a German theologian, or a French historian 
by the timidity of Oxford mediocrity. We shall be called 
revilers and base defamers of what is good and virtuous ; but 
we ask Oxford to bring forward a philosopher known, we will 
not say for shame to all Europe, but to England. Dr. Hamp- 
den, the vilified, insulted and rejected Dr. Hampden, is the 
only one of her residents who has earned a laurel for her brow 
in philosophy; and for this, for his distinguished abilities 
and comprehensive views in moral science, a mark has been 
branded on his front, to warn all incautious students against 
the poison which he preaches. Dr. Hampden is really an 
able man; in his own line he stands first in England. More- 
over, he is, as we understand, totally unindebted to the labours 
of the Germans; yet the men of Oxford have made him a 
beacon to those who would explore for themselves the dan- 
gerous field of divinity. 

Oxford prides herself on the value which she sets on ethical 
studies. Those who know her best have good reason for 
doubting whether she has a single resident to whom the sci- 
ence of moral philosophy as a whole is really known. To lec- 
ture successfully in Aristotle’s ethics is the highest ambition 
of an Oxford Tutor in this department. But they should re- 
member, that to know Aristotle well, (though even that they 
do not do, for with the exception of a few treatises the greater 
part of his works are seldom read,) and to know moral philo- 
sophy well, are two perfectly distinct things. How many Ox- 
ford students have thoroughly studied Plato? How many 
have even pretended to be masters of the whole Greek philo- 
sophy? Yet in a scientific point of view, what is the value of 
a single treatise when isolated from the whole, which alone 
can explain and assign its measure to the part? It can no 
more make a man a philosopher, than the study of a single 
gothic cathedral will make a man an architect. Aristotle’s 
work on ethics is admirably adapted to develop the thinking 
and moral faculties of a young student; we blame not the 
University for setting it up as the chief object of study for 
a Bachelor’s degree; but it is clear that if studied alone, or 
nearly alone, its scientific value is lost. It can never be itself 
rightly understood, if separated not only from all ancient, but 
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aiso all modern philosophy. It is grievous to think that so 
wood a book should have tended to degrade moral science at 
Oxford, but so it is. Aristotle is studied, but not moral phi- 
losophy: what others have written, whether ancients or mo- 
derns, is either rejected, or, which we hold to be decidedly 
worse, is read only in the subordinate reference of illustrating 
Aristotle. Independent inquiry is thus stifled, and we venture 
to say that there is no other university to be found where 
moral philosophy as a systematic science is so thoroughly un- 
known, or has so many difficulties to encounter, as at Oxford. 
As for metaphysics, and the general philosophy of mind, it is 
vain to ask for it. 

Let us pass on to history, —another of the objects on which 
Oxford professes to lay great stress. Latin and Greek history 
are insisted on in the schools. We ask, is there a single man 
at Oxford who professes to have a full and thorough acquaint- 
ance with either? How many are there in Oxford to whom 
an histerical student can apply for a really profound know- 
ledge of the history of Rome from Romulus to Constantine ? 
Is there a single standard work in history, in the hands of 
Undergraduates, which Oxford can claim as the production 
of her residents? Dr. Cramer’s treatises on Greece and Italy 
are books of merit, and great credit must be allowed to the 
diligence of Mr. Greswell’s labour on the Gospels: yet the 
exceptions, so few are they, only prove the rule. It is useless 
to allege that some of the men educated at Oxford, as Fynes 
Clinton for instance, have, since they left Oxford, become 
eminent historical scholars. They no longer belong to Ox- 
ford; they do not form the University, nor give it its tone 
and its character. A public school might as fairly claim for 
its own the attainments of its boys in after life. The same 
fault prevails here as in philosophy: a narrow and confined 
portion of history absorbs to itself all the student’s attention, 
to the consequent neglect of the rest. We certainly are ac- 
quainted with no name of an Oxford resident in the least ce- 
lebrated as an historian beyond the University precincts, nor 
within those limits have we ever heard of any who would have 
ventured to call himself a great historian. 

Civil law, though it is the basis of the legislation of half 
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Europe, and of indispensable use for the understanding of 
much of the Roman history, may possibly have occupied the 
leisure hours of some retired Fellow; but as publicly and 
practically applied in the investigation of any branch of know- 
ledge, as far as we know, it is neglected by all. And yet the 
University every day confers degrees in civil law! In Dr. 
Whately, the present Archbishop of Dublin, whilst he was 
Head of Alban Hall, Oxford found a man worthy of sustain- 
ing the fame and character of a university ; his works on lo- 
gic and rhetoric are precisely such as ought to proceed from 
Oxford, being regular and scientific developments of the 
studies of the place. But we contend that this eminence is 
to be set down to the credit of his own energy and talent; 
such as will always be found in a large body of men. He 
may be called a lucky accident, and the same may be said too 
of Dr. Gaisford. The real and vital question is, whether there 
is any guarantee that a succession of such men must ever be 
perpetuated at Oxford, as the necessary and direct fruits of 
her system. For our part we can see none; first, because, as 
a matter of fact, such men have been extremely rare ; next, 
because they have stood in a more or less isolated position, not 
appearing at the first in a class connected by graduated links 
with the general mass, nor closely followed by younger rivals 
pressing forwards in the same career; and lastly, because the 
spirit of Oxford is totally adverse to the formation of such men. 
Such names do but verify the law of chances, that out of so 
many men human nature will ever produce a certain quantity 
of ability ; but they found no law for a series of great men. 
Lastly, let us come to the vaunted stronghold of Oxford, 
her faculty of Divinity. Here there is some activity stirring ; 
a desire to make continued progress is manifested ; discussion 
is kept alive, and books, some of them creditably known, are 
published. Yet how few works of permanent and established 
fame, such as the Reliquiz Sacre, has the present University 
of Oxford put forth! It must be recollected that Oxford is 
almost exclusively peopled by clergymen. With a very few 
exceptions, the Tutors and Heads are clergymen: the ma- 
jority of the resident Graduates look forward to the church 
as their permanent profession ; their success in life turns on 
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the station either of usefulness or dignity which they attain 
in the church. Hence there is a constant flow of thought 
and reading in the direction of theological literature. But 
the wonder is, not that a few occasional works of merit ap- 
pear; but that so many clergymen, much less so large a body 
of students professedly devoted to learning, should not have 
founded and sustained some great and influential school of 
theology. Why is not Oxford, what it ought to be, a centre 
of light, shedding its guiding and vivifying rays over the 
whole church of England? Were we asked by a foreigner to 
point out the seat of our ecclesiastical literature, where he 
might find in eminent men living fountains of knowledge, 
and trace in active operation processes of research and study, 
whence monuments to the glory of God and the honour of 
the church were ever coming forth, could we refer him to 
Oxford? Would he meet there with the treasures and the 
intelligence of the ecclesiastical historian; the fulness of a 
profound biblical criticism ; the intellectual strength and phi- 
losophical power of the expounder of doctrine ; in a word, an 
historical, energetical and dogmatical school, worthy of the 
actual state of knowledge, and capable of placing divinity on 
a level with the high elevation which the other sciences have 
reached? The men who sought for such a thing would pro- 
bably be answered with a sneer, that there was nothing new 
to be learned in divinity, and that all modern theology was 
no better than rationalism and infidelity. 

Yet there is a school of divinity which has of late sprung 
up at Oxford, and which admirably illustrates the intellectual 
condition of that university. This school is distinguished 
by great zeal, great and diligent study of ancient ecclesiastical 
monuments, by a compact and well-defined theory, by a re- 
solute pursuit of its object, and a determined progress in a 
fixed direction. Here there is intellectual life; but of what 
kind is that life? What are the signs by which we may judge 
it? The form of history without the quickening spirit; the 
shell without the kernel ; an acquaintance with the words and 
outward character of the facts of bygone days, without the 
intelligence to understand them, or the spirit and criticism 
to mould them to our instruction ; a deliberate subjection of 
the minds and thoughts of the present and the future to the 
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mode of thinking of a past, and that no very wise generation ; 
the degradation of historical study into the gathering of what 
other men, as frail and liable to error as ourselves, have said ; 
a dread of free inquiry ; a vehement hostility to the free ex- 
ercise of reason, because in extracting the grain it will cast 
aside the chaff, because in searching out the revelations of 
the spirit of truth it may judge and reject the form under 
which it manifested itself to past ages. It robs the mind of 
man of its independence, by enslaving the present to a gro- 
velling imitation of the past. Thus it destroys the only vivi- 
fying principle for the human race, namely hope, progress, 
improvement. It knows not that the fulness of truth has 
been granted to no one generation, and that the business of 
history is the gradual elimination of the truth mixed up with 
the fallible judgements of every age. To think as Tertullian, 
Clement or Cyril thought,— to scorn all inquiry into the influ- 
ences from within and without which determined the pecu- 
liar form of their opinions,—not to be stimulated by their mis- 
takes, and their palpable contradictions between themselves 
and each other, to an independent research of what was true 
and what false in their statements,—and yet to insist upon an 
absolute and unreserved assent to some of them upon the very 
ground of their infallibility,—such are the prevailing features 
of its historical character. And accordingly the most distinct 
mark of this school is a self-inflicted and deeply-rooted igno- 
rance of the power and meaning of history. We are told 
that it prides itself on a recent work by one of its chief apo- 
stles, the History of Arianism. Of this work an eminent fo- 
reigner, distinguished as much for the fervour of his piety as 
the range of his intellectual powers, has remarked, that it ex- 
hibits “ Catholicism without universality, Protestantism with- 
out liberality, and Evangelicalism without spirituality.” 
Such is the party which reigns triumphant, at least among 
the majority of the junior men, at Oxford. Its success is full 
of instruction for us. Never could a sect so narrow-spirited 
and so intellectually weak have possessed itself to such a de- 
erce of the rising generation, had Oxford been able to op- 
pose to it minds of the first order in strength and knowledge. 
Great men serve as fortresses against the invasions of extra- 
yagance and fanaticism. They cannot prevent sudden and 
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temporary outbreaks, but they are an effectual security against 
any serious and permanent occupation of the country. It is 
the privilege of genius and learning to win the devotion and 
the respect of the young: they gather round them bands of 
ardent followers, they inspire them with an impetuous zeal 
for the common cause. Oxford is guilty of the follies and 
bigotry of the apostolical party, because it has no counter 
enthusiasm to set in array against theirs. It is their un- 
doubted praise that they have an object to work for, that they 
pursue it with ardour, that they have movement, progress, 
life. This it is that strikes the imagination of young men on 
the threshold of life, seeking an end to direct their efforts to, 
and unable to find any amidst the general mediocrity and 
listlessness of the University. Here they find a cause glow- 
ing with all the magic splendour of antiquity, running back 
into countless ages of the past, embracing the deepest inter- 
ests of man, socially and spiritually,—in a word, a great sy- 
stem. Can it be a matter of wonder that the contagion of 
such zeal should have made fearful havoc amongst minds 
unoccupied and perfectly open to its attacks? There are no 
truths represented by large bodies or great bodies with which 
their absurdities could come in collision to be refuted. They 
are the only living body, and this is the whole secret of their 
success. 

We have now gone through the principal branches of 
learning professed at Oxford; the painful conclusion is, that 
a general mediocrity hangs like a cloud over the University. 
There are two distinct ends contemplated by academic insti- 
tutions: they purpose on the one hand to be the final and 
most influential school in the education of youth, and on the 
other to be centres of learning for all the land, the leaders of 
society in knowledge and intelligence. Such was the Uni- 
versity of Paris of old, and such now-a-days are the Univer- 
sities of Germany. In them, as in a focus, the intellectual 
activity of the country should be concentrated, thence to be 
reflected again over every branch of theoretical and practical 
life. Itis by the artful confusion of these two objects that 
Oxford has continued to retain its undisturbed hold on the 
national esteem. The respect and affection which it has 
gained by its generally excellent discharge of its educational 
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duties have blinded the public eye against its monstrous de- 
fects as to its higher calling to place itself at the head of the 
literature of England. It is the glory of the English Univer- 
sities that they furnish for our young men, at the most cri- 
tical period of their lives, an education which, taken as a whole, 
is unequalled in Europe. A deeper and more extensive know- 
ledge may be acquired at a German University ; but nowhere 
can there be found combined such a noble moral training, 
such an admirable formation of character to habits of self-go- 
vernment, self-respect and submission to authority, such an 
elevation of moral and even religious tone, coupled with men- 
tal energy and active pursuit of knowledge, as exist at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. This education of character is the pre- 
eminent and best characteristic of our English Universities. 
To their influence the moral worth, the elevated sentiments 
and gentlemanly feeling of the English gentry, and, as com- 
pared with those of other countries, of the English clergy, 
are principally due. For this they are most justly rewarded 
with the affection and the gratitude of the nation which they 
thus benefit. It would be but a mock and most deplorable 
reform which would impair or destroy this social importance 
of our Universities. But, on the other hand, Oxford should 
be something more than the first of our public schools. A 
high standard of literature in her leading men is perfectly 
compatible with this social and moral training of young men 
in the Colleges and Halls: indeed, nothing is more certain 
than that the ablest men are infinitely the best teachers of 
the elements of a science. Limited knowledge destroys half 
the work of instruction. For instance, the value of studying 
Roman history has been doubled since the researches of Nie- 
buhr, not as an effort of memory, but as directed upon real 
historical truth, from which alone lessons of wisdom are to 
be learned. 

The same may be said of all discoveries of great men. It 
should be remembered too, that the suspicious fears of partial 
knowledge, or, which is the same thing, partial ignorance, are 
anything but favourable to the growth of a healthy under- 
standing or a healthy moral character. Entrenching them- 
selves within some portion of truth, minds of this character 
resist all further advance, and act with an incessant tendency 
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in favour of the actual state of things. Yet knowledge and 
truth are the nobiest privileges of man; they are the choicest 
gifts which the spirit of Christianity has bestowed on man- 
kind. Religion stimulates us to a diligent pursuit of them by 
the promise of an ever-increasing measure of their fulness. 
The history of Christianity, as well as of civilization, is but 
the history of a constant progress in knowledge and truth: 
the importance, therefore, of giving them the widest influ- 
ence over education cannot be overrated. 

But even supposing there was no genuine love of them for 
their own sakes, yet the guardians of public education should 
remember that the world will go on thinking and writing. The 
mental activity of our times cannot be arrested, and the only 
safeguard against the dominion of falsehood is the sincere 
study and diligent propagation of truth. In every point of view 
it is most important that the free and independent pursuit of 
knowledge should go on vigorously at Oxford. The excel- 
lence of her system, as a practical school for young men, is no 
substitute or admissible excuse for the absence of a wider 
and loftier range in her senior members. The nation has a 
right to demand, in return for the virtual monopoly of acade- 
mical privileges which it has bestowed on Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, that they should stand at the head of the literature of 
the country, and by their labours and their learning do honour 
to England in the eyes of Europe. 

But it is now time for us to ask, what is there in the system 
pursued at Oxford which entails so much mediocrity on the 
University ? Why is it that the residents of Oxford not merely 
do not call forth the homage and veneration which are so 
readily paid to those who enlighten mankind, but are for the 
most part deficient in a thorough acquaintance with the ac- 
tual state of knowledge? Why is it that literary men look to 
London, or any other place in the world but Oxford, as their 
home? This mortifying result does not come from any defect 
of genius or talent in her sons, for a goodly number of those 
who have earned great names in the walks of literature and 
social life look back with affection upon Oxford for the edu- 
cation which they received there. The causes of the evil lie 
elsewhere, and may be discovered readily enough. Would 
that it were as easy to create the will to effect a cure! 
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The principal seat of the malady is among the Masters of 
Arts. Some valuable improvements might, no doubt, be in- 
troduced into the subjects and system of the examination for 
a Bachelor’s degree; and assuredly there remains an im- 
mense deal to be done for the period between the Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degree. Yet both of these states, namely before 
the Bachelor’s and the Master’s degree, compared with that 
which comes afterwards, are as life and death. The deaden- 
ing influences commence their operation from the instant that 
the Bachelor enters the poisonous atmosphere of the full de- 
gree, and continues till the promise of younger days expires 
gently in the dulness and dignified torpor of the ordinary 
Tutor. For what is the course which so many young men of 
talent run through at Oxford? After being braced by the 
strengthening discipline of a public school, the clever boy 
enters upon the larger sphere of the University. Impelled by 
principle, by the eager desire of academical distinction which 
possesses so much value at the entrance of life, he pursues 
a long and severe course of study, which is at last rewarded 
with the honour of a first class. But at this very hour of tri- 
umph a fatal illusion whispers in his mind that the main ob- 
ject of his efforts is accomplished. His abilities have been, 
as it were, valued and stamped: he knows that no further 
test of his merit will be applied to qualify him for aspiring to 
the highest posts in the University; and whilst the induce- 
ment for sustained industry is now withdrawn, the desire of 
repose, and the feeling of sclf-satisfaction press with increased 
force upon his mind. Yet the mischief is not entirely con- 
summated at this period. Mental, any more than mechanical 
motion, cannot be arrested in an instant: the momentum 
gathered by the exertions for the degree carries on the stu- 
dent some little way after. In this part of their career the 
competition for the few open Fellowships exercises a very be- 
neficial effect upon the most promising Bachelors: it keeps 
the great work of education and improvement still advancing. 
The good which these open Fellowships produce is an instruct- 
ive example of what might be done were their number greater, 
and a similar motive for working brought into play after the 
Master’s degree. Bachelors too are deeply indebted to the 
course of lectures which the late Bishop Lloyd established as 
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Professor of Divinity. He opened classes in Divinity for 
Bachelors from all Colleges indiscriminately. These were not 
merely professional orations delivered to a silent audience. 
The learned Bishop worked his pupils as boys at school, and 
took singular delight in probing and cross-questioning men 
fresh from their triumphs in the schools. His successors have 
followed this excellent example, and to it we again confidently 
appeal as pointing out the true method of restoring vigour 
and life to the University. From these causes there are few 
Bachelors of any distinction at Oxford who do not sincerely 
design to follow up some special course of study. But on the 
other hand the work of stupefaction has begun: the first 
classman is scarcely out of the schools, before he begins the 
suicidal process of private tuition. We call it suicidal, because 
it consists in little else but cramming the pupil with the in- 
formation which the Tutor has got up in the three years pre- 
ceding. Private tuition, if directed to one particular line of 
knowledge, and carried on only as subordinate to the general 
course of study of the Tutor, may be highly advantageous: 
but to devote seven hours a day to pupils, some of whom 
may be reading the highest subjects, others seeking to avert 
a plucking by the skill in cramming of the Tutor, and all call- 
ing for instruction in different branches, cannot but be ruin- 
ous to the actual improvement and future prospects of the 
Tutor. No young man of twenty-two who has been forced to 
study philosophy, divinity, history, logic, languages, &c. for 
his degree, is or can be anything more than a promising 
learner in each. Yet he acts as if he were already omniscient : 
he leaves off learning for teaching: his powers of thinking, 
instead of being concentrated to a fixed end, are dissipated 
by a constant exercise of mere memory, and he ends perhaps 
at thirty by being very little more advanced in knowledge 
than he was when he became a Master. 

After a few years of this mischievous discipline, the Bache- 
lor, now become Master and Fellow, is made Tutor. Again 
the same process is renewed. A certain quantity of prepa- 
ration is, we believe, generally made for the creditable dis- 
charge of the office of Tutor; and in those Colleges which 
are most careful of their reputation, the Tutors show a lau- 
dable diligencein providing for their pupils that kind and de- 
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gree of knowledge which will be most effective in obtaining 
public honours. But it is precisely in this that the funda- 
mental vice of the system manifests itself. The Tutors do 
not read for knowledge’s sake, but for the sake of the schools. 
Undergraduates and Tutors are both alike in this respect ; 
this is their standard, and very few indeed rise above it. The 
nature moreover of the examination for a degree, and the dis- 
tribution of Undergraduates among the Colleges, help vastly 
to increase the evil. The examination ranges over a wide 
extent of subjects, but in each only a very small, and that 
commonly an isolated portion, is thoroughly cultivated. In 
philosophy Aristotle stands almost alone: in history, where 
the field is naturally broader, the same restriction prevails ; 
the periods comprehended within the works of Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy and Tacitus comprise, with 
few exceptions, the general routine for a first class. The 
studies of the Tutors are therefore restricted to a very narrow 
circle. And as distinction cannot be obtained in the schools 
by extraordinary merit in one department, to the neglect of 
others, students are obliged to devote their attention to all 
equally, and consequently no inducements act upon the Tutor 
to direct his energies to a profound and thorough investiga- 
tion of any single branch of knowledge. It is very possible 
indeed that this variety of studies may furnish a very good 
general education for the Undergraduates, but it is clear that 
the system is so arranged as to turn the Tutors into mere 
schoolmasters, and to involve the sacrifice of the independent 
pursuit of knowledge in the University. But this is not all ; 
the evil is greatly aggravated by the exclusive monopoly of 
the public education which the Fellows enjoy within their 
respective Colleges. Of the bad effects which this produces 
in the choice of proper persons for the responsible office of 
Tutors we shall have to speak pres ‘tly: we wish to point 
- out here the mischief which it occasions, even supposing that 
the best men in the University conduct the tuition. The bad 
result we complain of is that four men at most have to teach 
seventy or eighty Undergraduates everything that is known: 
such instruction must necessarily be superficial. This has 
been felt already, and in some Colleges a subdivision of la- 
bour has been attempted. So far as it goes this is a wise 
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step, but it is far from being an adequate cure. Few Colleges 
possess four Tutors capable of carrying on efficiently distinct 
departments: hence they take refuge in teaching all; for the 
defects of a man are never so conspicuous as when he pro- 
fesses to be strong in a single point, and then fails in the 
execution. 

Such are the unfortunate circumstances under which Tu- 
tors are placed in Oxford; yet they constitute the most nu- 
merous and influential part of the resident Graduates. The 
Heads of Houses are for the most part ex-Tutors; and as to 
the independent Fellows, their numbers are small, and their 
literary importance in the University of little moment; they 
are entirely subordinate as a class to the Tutors. 

If what we have said thus far be well understood, the read- 
er, even if not academically educated, will be able to follow 
us in the measures which we propose for the remedy of this 
mischievous state of things. The first, and incalculably the 
most important, is a radical reform in the constitution of the 
Boards and Heads of Houses. This body consists of the Head 
of every College and Hall at Oxford, with the two Proctors. 
It enjoys the immense and irresponsible power of determining 
beforehand what measures shall be submitted to the acade- 
mic legislature, the Convocation. This prerogative was con- 
ferred upon it by the celebrated Earl of Leicester ; it only re- 
mained for Laud to give the coup de grace to the University, 
as such, by ejecting the Doctors from the seat which they 
had hitherto enjoyed at this Board. Thus the monstrous thing 
about it is, that it is nothing but a collection of private indi- 
viduals, and yet of itself alone almost constitutes the Univer- 
sity. The Heads of Houses are, with very few exceptions, 
elected by the Fellows of their respective Colleges. They 
have no right to be public officers, because the University has 
no voice whatever in their election: they are strictly the no- 
minees and presidents of private societies. The motives and 
influences which determine their appointment are wholly col- 
legiate ; they spring not from public reasons, but vary with 
the private feelings and local interests of the Fellows. It is 
true that they have a deeper interest than any one else in the 
credit and prosperity of the University, and on some occasions 
they have honourably distinguished themselves by the pro- 
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posal of measures which the intolerance of the Convocation 
had rejected. But equally so has the House of Lords the 
largest stake of ail in the country ; yet what would be thought 
of investing it with the exclusive right of originating bills? 
But it is by no means the timidity and slowness of their legis- 
lation which is the greatest fault in the constitution of the 
Board of Heads ; the great vice is that their interests as Heads 
of Colleges concern them far more closely than their interests 
as Heads of the University. The consequence is that the Uni- 
versity has been sacrificed to the collegiate or boarding-house 
system. The University is properly an assemblage of Masters 
and Doctors, collected together in a corporation and govern- 
ing themselves. With the Heads the principle of a Univer- 
sity must necessarily be a system of independent Colleges, 
connected indeed by some common relations, yet essentially 
made up of separate integral units. As long therefore as the 
Board of Heads remains what it is, the monopoly of tuition 
by the respective Colleges must be the very essence of the 
University. Yet nothing can be more fatal than this to the 
literary character of Oxford, or, according to the spirit of her 
statutes, more unconstitutional. The degree of Master con- 
fers the right of lecturing, and every Doctor’s degree is in 
reality a professorship: but the Board of Heads takes care 
that, if the right of teaching cannot be withheld, at least there 
shall be no pupils to be taught. Formerly every Graduate 
might open a hall for the reception of students, and at one 
time there were as many as three hundred at Oxford. Five 
only of these remain; and as no new ones can be opened 
without the permission of the Chancellor, who is merely the 
organ of the Board of Heads, the monopoly is closed and 
complete. The Houses therefore of which they are the Heads 
are now the only ones licensed to receive Undergraduates. 
Every man, therefore, who wishes to be educated at Oxford 
must be enrolled in one of these societies, and submit himself 
unreservedly to its control. Each of the twenty-four Colleges 
thus becomes a kind of preserved manor, on which no poach- 
ing or interference is allowed. The invariable effects of mo- 
nopoly ensue, namely a want of proper stimulus, and a de- 
cided inferiority in the quality of the thing subject to mono- 
poly. The Undergraduates must take the Tutor such as 
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they find him, whilst the merits of the Tutor must entirely 
depend upon the accidental degree of attainment which may 
chance to exist among the Fellows. When the Fellowships 
are open to public competition, an efficient Tutor in the Ox- 
ford sense may always be procured; but in many Colleges it 
is not too much to say that the Tutors notoriously fall im- 
mensely short even of the Oxford standard. We are repeat- 
ing no legend when we assert, that there are now Tutors in 
Oxford who have undisguisedly avowed in the lecture-room 
their inability to explain the books they were lecturing in. 
But even in the case of good Tutors, this close and exclusive 
system cannot fail to ruin their energy, and ultimately de- 
stroy their growth of mind. It is but too true of human na- 
ture, that in the long run even the best men will fall off 
when no adequate motive of fame or interest rouses them to 
exertion: and such is precisely the situation of an Oxford 
Tutor; whether he goes on improving himself or not, he is 
equally sure of his college importance and his pay. If he 
directs his efforts to a single object, his increased knowledge 
will bear upon a very few men only, if indeed any, in his Col- 
lege ; and unless he turns author, he will have no reward to 
requite his labour. Distinction by means of the press will 
of course be open to him, but this is no regular fruit or ne- 
cessary result of his academical position. At Cambridge this 
evil is partially remedied by a peculiar feature in their College 
system. At Oxford the size of each College is limited by the 
number of Undergraduates which it can include within its 
walls; and as the application for admission at the University 
about equals the extent of room in the Colleges, it is clear 
that the good and bad Colleges, the good and bad Tutors, are 
alike sure of having their full complement of pupils. On the 
other hand, at Cambridge young men after matriculation are 
allowed to reside in licensed lodging-houses in the town; 
there is therefore no necessary limit to the number of Under- 
graduates which any College may feel disposed to take. Tri- 
nity and St. John’s reckon some four hundred men apiece ; 
at Christ Church, the largest college in Oxford, the Undergra- 
duates, whether resident or not, do not exceed two hundred. 
This peculiarity on the side of Cambridge is attended with 
very important consequences. A powerful stimulus for ex- 
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ertion is brought to bear upon the Tutors of the large Colleges. 
In proportion to the degree of their own merits, the reputation 
and actual importance of their own colleges increases also ; 
the abler they are, the more men come to their colleges, The 
pre-eminence which the Tutors of these large colleges enjoy, 
coupled with the sense that their own advance in knowledge 
re-acts so directly on the prosperity of the College, ensures a 
far higher degree of ability than Oxford can make the least 
pretension to. Whewell and Peacock are universally classed 
with the most distinguished names in the respective sciences 
which they have cultivated; and if we may judge by the 
number and merit of the literary works which are constantly 
emanating from the Fellows of St. John’s and Trinity, intel- 
lectual life must be full of vigour and activity amongst them. 
These works, be it remembered, are all on the regular studies 
of the place; they are the signs of a constant and diligent 
cultivation of the various sciences for their own sakes, and a 
guarantee for the future literary prosperity of Cambridge. 
Can the same be said of Oxford? We know that serious ob- 
jections on the score of discipline have been urged against 
the plan of out-door residence of undergraduates. We admit 
their force; we think the Oxford men right in resisting its 
introduction at Oxford: only let the benefits which it pro- 
duces be acknowledged, and let there be an honest and reso- 
lute determination to obtain them by different means. 

This great object we conceive would be effectually obtained 
by allowing independent Masters to open Halls at Oxford. 
The college monopoly would be instantly broken up; and 
nothing but intellectual superiority would keep the colleges 
full. And not only so, but another advantage would be 
gained, which the Cambridge men themselves, according to 
Mr. Blakesly, keenly feel the want of. Married men would 
then be enabled to settle at the University. The Heads of 
Colleges indeed are allowed to marry; but they are few in 
number, and theirs is but a kind of retiring post, where the 
otium cum dignitate may be enjoyed. The Heads generally 
do not constitute the literary strength of Oxford. The con- 
strained celibacy of the Tutors works evil in many ways: 
it drains the University of her best men, who naturally emi- 
grate to permanent appointments in the country, and thereby 
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creates a mischievous feeling in their minds that theirs is but 
a temporary employment. Hence few look upon it as the 
business of their lives, nor are they encouraged to go on per- 
fecting their qualifications for it by the assurance that a field 
of permanent and honourable settlement lies before them. A 
barrister may hope to become a judge or a peer, or at any 
rate he knows that an increased proficiency in legal know- 
ledge will increase equally the quantity of his briefs and his 
professional rank: a soldier is prompted to deeds of valour 
by the inspiring hope of fame and promotion: even a 
churchman may cheer himself with the belief that merit may 
carry away some of the prizes of patronage: but a College 
Tutor, as such, has nothing to look to but the obscurity of a 
country living. Surely there are none of that unfortunate 
class who would not rejoice to have as wide prospects open 
to them as to the other professions. On the other hand, it is of 
great consequence to the country that at the national univer- 
sities literature should be a profession, and advance in know- 
ledge meet with certain and progressive reward. That the 
nation feels this is clear, from the fact that a sum of money 
is annually voted for certain Professors by Parliament. But 
this is not what is wanted: these allowances are nothing 
more than honorary pensions, and can no more act regularly 
in calling forth a steady cultivation of learning, than the pen- 
sions of Dr. Johnson and Mr. Southey have created a litera- 
ture in England. The really necessary thing is that the sy- 
stem should, as a regular and natural result, prefer industry 
and intellectual eminence to posts of honour and importance. 
This alone can make literature a profession at Oxford. Now 
it is obvious that the liberty of opening a Hall would in no 
small measure tend to meet this want: able and popular 
men would then be able to settle at Oxford, enjoying an in- 
come and dignity exactly proportionate to their merit. Those 
who set up these Halls would have most formidable rivals to 
encounter in the endowments of the Colleges. Literary merit 
could alone sustain them in such a contest. On the opposite 
side, the College Tutor would be encouraged to earn such a re- 
putation as would enable him when married to maintain him- 
self in one of these Halls, whilst those who preferred their 
Fellowships to wedlock would feel themselves called upon to 
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keep up an active competition with the Halls. In every way 
the University and literature would be vast gainers. But pre- 
cisely for these reasons we cannot expect that the Heads will 
ever recommend such a line of policy to their Chancellor. 
As well might one have expected in 1824 the silk-manufac- 
turers to petition for the admission of French silks into En- 
gland. Monopoly holders are seldom the advocates of free 
trade. But as the silk manufacturers in this country have be- 
come trebly prosperous since exposed to open competition, so 
likewise the cause of learning, by the application of the same 
principle, would unquestionably reap the same advantage. 
But reform must not stop here. It would be by no means 
desirable that the business of instruction should be entirely 
broken up among small societies. There should be a unity 
and uniformity in the studies of the University. To effect 
this object the professional system should be combined with 
the tutorial. This latter, it cannot be questioned, enjoys 
some great advantages which cannot be obtained without it. 
A domestic and personal relation is formed between the tutor 
and the pupil, a more direct superintendence is exercised 
over his character both morally and intellectually, and the 
general discipline of a University maintained in a degree 
which neither the Scotch nor the German Universities know 
anything of. But these benefits, great as they are, are now 
at least purchased at a very considerable price. Professors 
being fewer, and also public officers, are generally far abler 
men than Tutors: besides, they devote themselves to one 
single subject, and consequently the quality of their instruc- 
tion is proportionably excellent ; and further, the eminence of 
station which belongs to a Professorship is of great moment. 
It is an admirable object to which young and talented Tutors 
might direct their aim. On the present system Professors 
occupy a purely extraneous position at Oxford, unconnected 
with the real business of the University. An able Professor 
may attract for awhile a crowd of curious hearers, but nobody 
ever dreams of seriously going through a course with a Pro- 
fessor as a substantial preparation for the schools. No good 
will have been done unless the lectures of the Professors be 
engrafted as an integral part of the regular education for de- 
grees. The method adopted in Germany should be partially 
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copied. There should be a Board of public Professors, some 
to lecture in each department of knowledge pursued at Ox- 
ford: it is essential however that there should be more than 
one Professor in each branch ; in the principal ones, as Greek, 
Latin, &c. several would be required. Every Undergraduate 
should be bound to attend the course of one of these Profess- 
ors: this is the one vital element of the whole plan. By a 
proper arrangement Undergraduates would quickly look to 
these courses as the sources whence they were to derive their 
information: and if some plan of the examination of stu- 
dents by the Professor or College at the end of each term 
were instituted, diligent attention would readily be enforced. 
Each undergraduate however should have the right of 
choosing which Professor in each department he shall attend. 
By such an arrangement the ablest Professors would have the 
largest classes and the largest emoluments. We might then 
expect to see great names and great works adorn the Univer- 
sity. If Germany has such men as Hermann, Wacksmuth, 
Miiller, Neander, &c. directly engaged in the education of 
youth, and yet at the head of European literature, why should 
not England possess the same? The Scotch Universities have 
had Adam Smith, Dugald Stewart, Dr. Chalmers, and others 
of the same strength for Professors. With such an example 
may we not confidently hope for like results at Oxford ? 

But it will be asked, how are these Professors to be paid? 
We will try to answer that question. In the year }836 there 
were a thousand Undergraduate commoners on the books at 
Oxford. Each of these paid about sixteen guineas a year for 
tuition. There were, further, nearly ninety gentlemen com- 
moners, who are generally charged a double fee. Both classes 
together paid somewhat more than £19,000. There were 
further some two hundred scholars, Undergraduate Fellows, 
students, &c. It is difficult to say how much they pay to the 
Tutors: the charges vary extremely in the different colleges. 
Now we propose that of the £19,000 one half should be ap- 
plied to the payment of the public Professors, and the other 
half left to the college Tutors. This would give a sum of about 
£9,500. We may allow half the rate for the scholars. Two 
hundred scholars therefore, at four guineas each, would give 
800 guineas more. Thus, without raising a single shilling 
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more from any student than what he now pays, no less a 
sum than £10,000 would be disposable as a fund for the 
maintenance of the Professors. We believe this would be 
fully adequate to the support of at least twenty Professors : 
for this would not be their only source of income. Some 
would be Heads of Halls, and, as in Germany, all might take 
voluntary classes of private pupils, in addition to the regular 
courses. We feel convinced therefore that there are no pecu- 
niary difficulties in the way of establishing a modified profes- 
sorial system at Oxford. 

But there is a difficulty of another kind, which we frankly 
admit to be a serious one. In whom must the appointment 
of these Professors be vested? Convocation is out of the 
question. No bodies commit jobs with so little scruple as 
corporations, and learned universities are no exception to 
the rule. University elections are notoriously glorious mat- 
ter for jobbing and canvassing: a thousand private passions 
and prejudices run to riot on such occasions; College par- 
tizanship, personal friendships, political feelings, and the 
like, would pervert a decision which should be founded on 
merit alone. If any one doubts this, let him compare the 
list of Margaret Professors who are elected by the Doctors 
and Bachelors in Divinity, with that of the Regius Professors 
who are nominated by the Crown, and he will see at once by 
the character of the names how little distinguished merit is 
honoured with the choice of the reverend electors. If the 
Board of Heads were so remodelled as to represent, not the 
College interest, but the University at large,—if it were com- 
posed, not only of the Heads of Colleges, but of influential 
representatives of the Professors, and the whole body of Gra- 
duates,—then it might safely be entrusted with this important 
duty; otherwise, it would be infinitely the wisest plan to vest 
the right of nomination in the Crown. Indisputably the Re- 
gius Professorships have been the most honorably filled of all 
the academical offices: we have but to remember the names 
of the present Regius Professors of Divinity, Hebrew and 
Greek, to be assured that the very best men have been se- 
lected. The Ministers of the Crown, to whatever party they 
may belong, are not easily accessible to purely local motives ; 
they feel a real responsibility to the country, and for the sake 
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of their own characters would be generally desirous of doing 
what the interests of learning really demanded. 

We will suggest but one change more. At all except the 
English Universities a regular education is given in every fa- 
culty. A student may pursue in them a systematic course in 
theology, civil law, philosophy, &c., and so obtain a degree in 
each. The same object is clearly contemplated by the Ox- 
ford statutes. The degrees that are given every day in divi- 
nity, law, arts and medicine obviously imply that a regular 
course of study has been followed up in each branch. Every 
one knows that all this has been abolished, and that law, 
arts and divinity are merely empty titles given not to spe- 
cific knowledge, but to standing. It has been said boldly, 
and as far as we know without a satisfactory reply, that the 
suppression of the public instruction formerly afforded in 
each faculty is illegal, and a charge of perjury has been 
brought against the Heads. On this point we are not com- 
petent to give an opinion: but, whether illegal or not, we 
must regard it as a misfortune that there are no means of pro- 
secuting a distinct line of knowledge at Oxford. The gene- 
ral examination, which precedes the first or Bachelor’s de- 
gree, and which is the only real one at Oxford, aims only at 
developing a certain degree of mental culture as a foundation 
for a subsequent professional education. We are strongly 
of opinion that opportunities for a more extensive cultiva- 
tion of particular studies might be furnished, without impair- 
ing the efficacy of this general training. 

At Cambridge the mathematics virtually form a distinct sy- 
stem from the classics; they possess their own honours, and 
hold a primary and independent position. The result is that 
sound and deep mathematics are produced. The same holds 
good in some measure of their classical arrangement : scholar- 
ship is almost exclusively aimed at, and in consequence a far 
larger number of elegant and accomplished scholars come forth 
from Cambridge than from Oxford. We know that serious de- 
fects exist in the Cambridge classical system: we should be 
sorry to see the real studies of history, philosophy and geogra- 
phy entirely sacrificed to criticism; but the thing to be ob- 
served is, that the separation in the lines of reading produces 
at Cambridge strong men in each. The proper medium we 
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conceive would be found in breaking the classical first class 
into many heads. There should be first classes in history, 
divinity, languages and philosophy separately. The best 
men would still seek distinction in more than one of these, 
and a higher standard would naturally be found in each. 
Such a division too would act beneficially on the private 
tuition: the first classman, after his degree, would choose 
his own line, and pupils who are working in the same direc- 
tion would naturally prefer him to those who were better 
known in other departments: his mind would continue to ad- 
vance in strength and knowledge; and should a Professor- 
ship ultimately reward his labour, the University would both 
have created and retained in her service the soundness and 
depth of knowledge which he would be ever acquiring. 

Such are the reforms which we think most necessary for 
Oxford. They are such as we hope every one of her friends 
who thinks rightly about her state might, without sacrifice of 
principle, wish to see adopted. But there are other measures 
of almost equal importance, for which we dare not expect 
the same unanimity. First amongst these is the nationalizing 
the University, by opening it to all classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. Unfortunately many, who would rejoice to see Ox- 
ford become a great and active engine of literature, would 
shrink ‘with horror from the admission of a dissenter within 
this seminary of the church. This would open a vast field 
for discussion, too vast for our limits on this occasion: all 
we can do now is to protest against being supposed indif- 
ferent to this most important object, because we cannot now 
dwell upon it. 

One point more we must touch upon. How are those 
changes to be made, and by what authority? Legally we be- 
lieve a change in the statutes can only be made with the joint 
consent of the Crown and Convocation. It is in vain to hope 
for any thing from the latter body. But, by law, the Queen 
is visitor of the University, and in that capacity has the right 
of inquiring into the state of the University. The Ministers 
of the Crown have it therefore in their power to issue a royal 
commission, similar to that which inquired into the state of 
the municipal corporations. If it should appear upon exami- 
nation that the statutes have not been rightly observed, (and 
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we more than suspect that such would be the result,) there will 
be no difficulty in bringing Convocation to submission. The 
charter would become forfeit, and it would rest with the dis- 
cretion of Ministers to restore it upon such terms as they 
thought proper to impose. 

But if no breach of the charter could be proved, then, as far 
as we know, no other resource is left but act of parliament. As 
to the application of such a remedy, we must distinguish two 
cases,—according as it is made to bear upon the public consti- 
tution of the University, or upon the private statutes of each 
College. In the first case, nothing is clearer than that Parlia- 
ment possesses a moral and equitable right to introduce such 
amendments as it may think fit. The University is a corporation 
for public purposes; the right of granting degrees and the edu- 
cation of the national clergy are public privileges and public 
functions derived solely from the State, and bestowed for the 
sake of accomplishing public ends which the State thinks desi- 
rable. We need not waste words to show, that if the Legisla- 
ture should be of opinion, either that those ends are no longer 
desirable, or should be attained by different means, it has as 
positive a right to alter this public establishment as to reform 
corporations in England, or, as the Tories demand, to abolish 
them altogether in Ireland. It is upon the private endow- 
ments of the individual colleges that the Oxford champions 
take their stand; and on the occasion of Lord Radnor’s mo- 
tion in the House of Lords, these learned gentlemen have put 
forth a novel and ingenious doctrine. ‘ We deny the right of 
Parliament to legislate for us,’ virtually exclaims Mr. Sewell ; 
‘we derive our Fellowships from the gifts of our founders, 
we have sworn to obey their statutes, and our oaths will 
not let us obey the decrees of the Legislature.’ Is it factious- 
ness or ignorance that prevents Mr. Sewell from seeing, that 
founders could confer no greater right than they themselves 
possessed; and if in their, as in our days, all property is 
subject to the law of the land, can be taken away from its 
owners to make roads and railroads, and the power of be- 
queathing it most seriously controlled ;—how was it possible 
for them to convert any portion of it into an unalienable and 
inviolable possession? Verily, according to this doctrine, we 

should have a hundred legislatures of dead men in the land, 
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of equal authority with parliament. Is it ignorance or fac- 
tiousness also that prevents Mr. Sewell from seeing that no 
one can possess the utterly anarchical power of barring out 
the control of the supreme legislature by an oath? What 
a pity it was that the patrons of the rotten boroughs had not 
the benefit of Mr. Sewell’s reasoning powers! What a delight- 
ful and unanswerable argument would it have been to have 
told the House of Commons that it was no use to pass sche- 
dule A and B, as the owners of the boroughs had taken oaths 
to keep their boroughs! Or, to keep up Mr. Sewell’s admi- 
rable device of a man’s enabling another to do what he could 
not do himself, the uncles or cousins of the proprietors might 
have administered such an oath, and then the odious Reform 
Bill never would have been passed. But it is time to have 
done. We will conclude with putting a question to the 
learned Professor. Almost all the foundations of Oxford 
were made by Catholics, and most of their statutes enjoin the 
performance of various Catholic ceremonies: Mr. Sewell and 
his brother Fellows have sworn to obey those statutes, and 
yet they omit these ceremonies. We ask Mr. Sewell, does 
he consider himself guilty of perjury, or does he shelter him- 
self under the right of the law of the land to modify these 
statutes at its pleasure? Let him make his option: to us it 
is indifferent which side of the alternative he chooses. 


ARTICLE V. 


Histoire de Geneve, depuis son origine jusqu’d nos jours: par 
A.THouReEt de Montpellier: 3 tomes 8vo. Genéve, 1833. 


Ir may appear to some that the history of a little state whose 
population has never exceeded sixty thousand souls, and 
whose territory may be crossed in a morning’s ride, must 
belong rather to the minute studies of the topographer than 
to the extensive speculations of the political historian. Far 
greater and wider however is the scope of the volumes be- 
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fore us; far more important is the interest which the city 
and state of Geneva presents to our attention. Unlike those 
small republics of Italy which have survived, unmolested 
and unenvied, the great sisterhood of cities whose liberty and 
splendour shed so bright a radiance over the middle ages,— 
unlike the free cities of our time, whose independence has re- 
cently been the sport of the great powers,— Geneva has shared 
the chances and changes of European society from the time 
when Cesar first led his legions across the Rhone. The 
forms of ecclesiastical and temporal government which have 
successively civilized and ruled all surrounding nations, have 
at various times prevailed within her walls. The great prin- 
ciples which have changed and made society, have found their 
application, on a scale infinitely minute, amongst her citizens. 
Yet in the long series of events in which the city has played 
a part, wholly disproportioned to her physical insignificance, 
she has been fortunate enough to preserve an independence, 
never wholly destroyed though always endangered, which be- 
longs less to the character of her political institutions than to 
the manners and the peculiarities of her citizens. The revolu- 
tions she has undergone, if considered solely by the magnitude 
of the community they have affected, are indeed, as Voltaire 
observed, mere tempests in a glass of water: but the winds 
by which those tempests were excited have not been confined 
to this speck of territory alone; they have ranged simultane- 
ously over the empires of Europe, laying low the mightiest 
and the proudest by the same power and from the same causes 
which have left ineffaceable traces in her humble annals. 

It is therefore neither uninteresting nor unprofitable tofollow 
out the records which reflect, as in a camera lucida, the great 
pageant of European history; to gauge in this little cistern, 
which has ever risen or fallen with the surrounding waters, the 
prosperity or the decline of states and institutions; and to 
draw by affinity and analogy a lesson which is common to the 
whole family of nations. We shall observe that solid foun- 
dation of municipal institutions granted by Rome to the ci- 
ties of her provinces, which everywhere furnished the ground- 
work of the free cities of the middle ages, and which are the 
most important remains of the polity of antiquity extant 
amongst the citizens of modern times. We shall find the ec- 
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clesiastical sovereignty of the prince bishops of Geneva pro- 
tecting the germs of free and even democratic institutions 
from the aggressions of temporal princes, and repelling the 
decrees of emperors, whilst this theocratic power distinctly 
recognised the franchises of the community of which it 
was the elected head. As the increasing corruptions of the 
church led subsequent prelates to betray that trust which 
their predecessors had for many centuries worthily main- 
tained, we shall trace the gradual rise of popular alliances for 
the preservation of national independence, and the increasing 
courage and ability of popular magistrates; till at length 
the spirit of self-government, long preserved, and gradually 
developed to kindle the men of the sixteenth century with the 
knowledge and love of liberty, threw aside the disgraced and 
decayed ensigns of episcopal supremacy, whilst it retained and 
consolidated that basis of traditional freedom upon which 
Calvin raised the creed and laws of the church of Geneva, 
from the chaos of reformation, to stand as the citadel and sanc- 
tuary of the new faith. We might trace the institutions of that 
stern lawgiver, spreading from the pulpit and council where 
he delivered them to the least of the tribes, till they shook the 
throne of France, raised the commonwealth of England, and 
finally crossed the Atlantic with the pilgrim fathers, to esta- 
blish new states of boundless extent and unknown multitude 
upon the shores of the western world. Or, recurring to the 
central point of our observations, we may note the rising storm 
of democratic revolution assailing the constituted powers of 
the little state throughout the eighteenth century, as the agi- 
tation of the small lakes of Calabria is said to mark some ap- 
proaching eruption of the neighbouring volcano; till, at the 
eventful close of that age, the sparks which had been fanned 
by the burning eloquence of the Genevese outlaw, burst out 
into the terrible conflagration of the French Revolution. Ge- 
neva in the person of her ineffectual Necker presided over the 
French cabinet at that dreadful time: Geneva sent her Du- 
mont to stand at the foot of the tribune from which Mira- 
beau harangued, and to share the legislative meditations of 
Bentham; and the bloody Marat was her unworthy child. The 
calamities of France were accompanied by convulsions which 
shed the blood of her own citizens, and subjected her for the 
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first time to the temporary loss of her independence. During 
the fifteen years that Geneva was degraded to be the chief 
town of a French department, her population sunk to fifteen 
thousand: but the ancient spirit of the republic was still 
alive, and with her independence she recovered the will and 
the power to advance with the most civilized nations of Eu- 
rope, in all the experiments of social improvement, and in all 
the arts of industry and peace. 

Such is the general aspect of the history of Geneva. In 
the foreground, it is a city not larger than Ipswich, chiefly 
remarkable for the beauty of its position on the banks of an 
enchanting lake, surrounded by neighbours all more powerful 
than itself, enjoying no commercial advantages, and far less 
populous than most of the old Imperial cities. But in the 
background we discern the stormy horizon of Europe, whose 
changes were marvellously connected with the fate of an un- 
important town, commanding the least possible share of 
material resources, but defended and exalted by the moral 
courage, the intellectual vigour and the free institutions of 
its citizens. It is a cheering and a wholesome example of 
the great truth that national independence is best secured 
by those who use it best; that no state is too weak to exist 
and prosper which has citizens willing and able to exercise 
their ancient franchises, and to employ their private means 
for the common good. In devotion to her interests during 
troubled times Geneva may place her Berthelier, her Besancon 
Hugues, and many others, by the side of the worthiest citi- 
zens of the Grecian republics; but the small size of their 
country, while it encouraged their affectionate service, seems 
to have checked ambition ; and, with the exception of Calvin 
the Dictator, there is not in the history of the city a single 
instance of power centred in the person of any one citizen, or 
of an attempt to subvert the constitution of the state in order 
to aggrandize an individual belonging to the community. 

The work before us furnishes an opportunity, of which we 
are happy to avail ourselves, for passing in review a series of 
events which it is probable that few of our readers have ever 
minutely examined. In the earlier parts of his work we may 
without hesitation take M. Thourel for our guide, for he is 
incontestably superior to all his predecessors in the extent of 
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his conscientious researches, and in correctness of discern- 
ment. Spon’s ponderous volumes, which have more the cha- 
racter of a chronicle than a history, were written in the seven- 
teenth century, and have been enriched by Gautier with an 
ample collection of the bulls, treaties and charters still pre- 
served in the archives of the city. Gregorio Leti, a hireling 
of the House of Savoy, has left us a work equally contempt- 
ible for its unconscious inaccuracies and its wilful misrepre- 
sentations, gotten up for the party purposes of the enemies of 
Geneva. Of more modern writers, Berenger is verbose and 
undiscerning, Picot feeble and inexact; but M. Grenus and 
especially M. Galiffe have given to the public the results of 
long researches in the archives, which furnish the historian 
with an excellent body of materials, and the reader with a 
singularly faithful picture of the manners and government of 
past ages. To these sources M.Thourel has added much by 
his own industry, and he has produced a book deserving of 
notice as the best attempt which has been made to con- 
dense these materials into a readable form. But at those more 
recent periods at which the prejudices of the Frenchman 
and the democrat warp his judgement, M. Thourel abandons 
himself to all the blind violence of party spirit, and we can 
only accept his representation of the events which occurred 
with the greatest caution. It is said that Mirabeau and Ma- 
dame de Stael both entertained, at different times, the design 
of writing a history of Geneva: we are scarcely inclined to 
regret the non-accomplishment of this project ; for whilst the 
talent of either writer must have commanded the attention of 
Europe to the neglected annals of its smallest state, it is pro- 
bable that the size and grandeur of a painting from their hand 
would have been united to few of the more unpretending me- 
rits of a faithful portrait. In M. Thourel’s book there is too 

much attempt at the heroic style, without the excuse of ge- 

nius; and he too often sacrifices minute investigation and the 

strict local colour of his subject, to throw in false effects, bor- 

rowed from the turgid declamations of the French repub- 

licans; whilst his violent animosity to aristocratic government 

frequently hurries him into precipitate and inconsistent as- 

sertions, that materially diminish the approbation with which 

we had examined the earlier part of his labours. 
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The island which divides the waters of the Rhone, where 
they quit the broad valley of the Leman Lake, was selected at 
a very early period to be the seat of a city, which probably re- 
ceived from its Celtic founders the name it still bears*. This 
spot, protected by the rapid river and surrounded by a fertile 
territory, became the chief city of the Allobroges; but after 
the conquest of that great nation by Flaccus and Fabius Maxi- 
mus, the municipal institutions of the Roman provinces were 
established in it; and the two mysterious rocks, once dedi- 
cated to the divinities of Gaul, which are still visible in the 
lake near the walls of the town, were consecrated to Neptune 
and the gods of Rome. Geneva, inhabited by a friendly 
people and governed by a temperate magistracy, was the key 
which opened the Gauls to the armies of Caesar; it was the 
Roman army which protected the city from the great invasion 
of the Helvetians; and whilst the struggle of the barbarians 
and the imperial eagles continued for centuries to rage from 
the Rhine to the Garonne, the Genevese fairs, established by 
Aurelian, attracted the commerce of the neighbouring tribes 
and enriched the city. But in the fourth century, when the 
huge empire of Rome was broken up, and the barbarians 
passed from their secular warfare of defence to the conquest 
of Roman provinces, Geneva became the capital of one of 
those transitory states which were hastily formed by the in- 
vading tribes. The elected kings of the Burgundians, who had 
established themselves on the banks of Lake Leman, shared 
the barbarous honours, the ferocious crimes and the perilous 
alliance of the Merovingian race of France. They were suc- 
ceeded by the short rule of the Ostrogoths; after whom Ge- 
neva was united to the territories of the French kings. 

The ecclesiastical institutions, which alone seem to have 
mitigated the atrocities of those dreadful ages. had already 
taken root in Geneva; and at a very early period we find the 
Bishop defending the civil franchises, and increasing the po- 
litical importance of his flock. Charlemagne held a council 











* The name of Geneva is said to be derived from two Celtic words gen and er, sig- 
nifying exif and river: but although this name was used by Cesar and probably ap- 
plied by the Romans to the adjacent province, in the Latin of the middle ages Ge- 
neva is almost always termed Gebenna, and the neighbouring country the Pagus Ge- 
bennensis. During the reign of the Emperor Aurelian, probably from gratitude 
. that prince, Geucva assumed his name, but resumed its former style after his 
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of war at Geneva, when he was about to cross the Alps in 
order to attack Desiderius the Lombard king; and it is pro- 
bable that he confirmed or extended the privileges of the city 
on that occasion, which was the customary return made by 
imperial guests for the honours paid to them on their pas- 
sage. But a far more important act of that monarch was 
the creation of a Count of Genevois, whose temporal autho- 
rity and military power gave rise to a long and eventful strug- 
gle against the sovereignty of the ecclesiastical prince, and 
against the liberties of the people. The supremacy of the 
Bishop was formally recognised by the Emperor Conrad in 
the eleventh century, and the people had learnt from the ar- 
bitrary and ambitious administration of the Counts to regard 
the prelate as the surest protector of their institutions and 
their prosperity. From that date a government was established 
in Geneva, composed of the Bishop, the Count and the Peo- 
ple, mutually restraining each other from the undue exercise 
of power, and perpetually conducing, by the rivalry of the two 
former elements, to strengthen the character and advance the 
political education of the latter. It is a rare spectacle in the 
twelfth century to see the citizens of a comparatively free state 
exercising, on the one hand, their elective power in the choice 
not only of their magistrates but of their bishop; and on the 
other possessing sufficient authority to effect a reconciliation 
between their feudal chiefs, or sufficient strength to maintain 
the preponderance of the ecclesiastical and democratic ele- 
ments over the men-at-arms of their martial neighbours. In 
the rest of Europe few were the signs and small the resources 
of that popular cause which was destined to work its way 
through the struggles of ages, and to survive the chivalry 
and the spiritual pomp beneath which it slumbered. But Ge- 
neva had already adopted in its armorial bearings a symbol 
of those twofold powers whose contest for supremacy was to 
terminate in popular government, a protestant church and 
republican institutions: the eagle of the empire and the key 
of St. Peter, which still divide the shield of the little state, 
are emblems of its entire history* ; and from the ponderation 





* The motto of these arms was (according to the panegyrist of Calvin) ‘ Post 
tenebras spero lucem,’ before the Reformation, which was changed after that event 
into the present device, ‘ Post tenebras lua.’ The sacred IHS which surmounts the 
shield was probably added at the same time. 
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of the three powers, which were in presence of each other in the 
earlier part of the twelfth century, we trace the rise of its pro- 
sperity and its renown. We may quote M. Thourel’s sketch 
of this primitive constitution. 


“« The franchises of the citizens and the episcopacy rendered the burden 
of feudal service to the Counts supportable to Geneva, because its manu- 
factures and its fairs contributed more to its prosperity than the labours 
of agriculture: and after the ambition of the Counts had induced the Em- 
perors to invest the Bishops with the supreme power and the regalia, a go- 
vernment was formed in the little state, which was regulated by the fol- 
lowing mechanism. 

«The Bishop, under the nominal patronage of the Emperor, enjoyed the 
sovereignty of the city and the dependent territory ; he had his council or 
chapter, composed of canons, and was empowered to judge all ecclesiastical 
causes: his jurisdiction in civil affairs was confined to such causes as ex- 
ceeded the value of sixty sous. The Bishop enjoyed the revenue of im- 
mense estates, added to the returns of tithe and other dues, such as those 
accruing from the measuring of wines, the sale of houses, &c. He also 
possessed the highest privilege of princes—the prerogative of mercy. 

“The Count of Genevois was the feudatory of the Bishop, and may be 
termed his lieutenant. He received the produce of his own fiefs, and that of 
certain dues, such as the rent of stalls at the fairs, and the judicial fines 
of the sheriff’s court. He appointed the Vidomne * (vice domini), who was 
empowered to judge all those lesser causes which were below the cogni- 
zance of the episcopal court. The Count, like all the nobles of the time, 
was frequently at war with his neighbours, and on these occasions he ob- 
tained assistance from the Genevese. The services which several families 
rendered to the Bishop or the Count in these wars obtained for them the 
sub-infeudation of signorial estates and titles of nobility, which introduced 
all the various grades of the feudal system into Geneva. 

“* Between these two powers, which were superior in appearance but 
inferior in reality, the power of the people showed itself in the municipal 
institutions of the city. Its influence was chiefly felt in the election of the 
Bishop and the election of the syndics, who were the sole judges in cri- 


* It would have been more correct to say that the Count of Genevois was the Vi- 
domne, who appointed a deputy to exercise the judicial part of his functions ; 
though at a later period the title of Vidomne was given to the officer who repre- 
sented the Count or the Duke. In the great struggle of the middle ages between 
the clergy and the barons, the crozier and the sword, the church had found it ne- 
cessary to purchase the good-will and the protection of certain noble families by the 
concession of estates and the promise of spiritual benefits. These vidomnes or 
vidames, as they were called, were the sword and spear of the sanctuary. In 
France the kings had declared themselves the protectors or vidames of many of 
the wealthy cathedrals, and they claimed in return for their temporal succour those 
regalia, or revenues of the see whenever it remained vacant, which afterwards gave 
rise to the great quarrel concerning the liberties of the Gallican church. At Geneva 
the Counts of Genevois frequently claimed the regalia, but they were generally re- 
pulsed by the Bishop and the citizens. 
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minal causes. They administered the affairs of the community, granted 
the freedom of the city to strangers, and tried criminals. Their sentence 
was confirmed by the Bishop in capital cases, and executed, under the 
responsibility of the Vidomne, by the Chatelain de Gaillard his officer. The 
syndics were assisted by twenty councillors, a treasurer and a secretary. 
The syndics and the treasurer derived their authority from the general 
council, which was assembled by the great bell of the cathedral, where it 
proceeded to elect the magistrates, and to intrust to them the interests of 
the community, which they swore to administer with zeal and fidelity. 
This general council consisted of all the citizens, burghers and inhabitants, 
(cives, burgenses, et incole) ; in it resided the sovereign power of the com- 
monwealth, for it voted the taxes, and elected the Bishop, the magistrates, 
the treasurer and the criminal judges*. 

“The continual quarrels of the Bishops and the Counts contributed not 
a little to increase the importance of the franchises of the citizens ; these 
struggles kept them continually on the alert, and they usually obtained 
some additional concession in exchange for the support which they afforded 
to one or the other of their lords. 

“« Many of the other towns of Germany, Switzerland and Piedmont en- 
joyed a similar constitution ; but the power of the Emperor and the nobi- 
lity was more extended in them than it ever was at Geneva. It would be 
absurd to boast that Geneva was the only free city of the time, but she 
was richer and more attached to her liberties than any other. Almost all 
of them were brought under the yoke in succeeding ages ; but Geneva alone, 
though constantly attacked by powerful enemies, knew how to repel them, 
and to advance to independence and liberty, when the hand of despotism 
lay heavy on stronger and more populous cities. Events may have much 
influence on the destinies of a people, but the national character has far 
more to do with their fate. The Genevese required a perpetual and en- 
lightened activity to arrive at free institutions, with not less vigilance to 
maintain and heroism to defend them. They failed in none of their duties 
as citizens.’’-—Vol. i. page 73-78. 

The respective privileges of these three powers were regu- 
lated in 1124 by the treaty of Seyssel, concluded between Hum- 
bert de Gramont the Bishop of Geneva, and Aimon de Genevois. 
But Amadeus, the son and successor of this Count, refused to 
acknowledge the sovereignty of the prelate, to which his father 
had subscribed; he attacked the lands of the Church, and finally 
succeeded in obtaining from the emperor Frederic Barba- 
rossa, by the powerful intercession of the Duke of Zahringen, 





* « L’evesque d’illec,” says Bonnivard in an unpublished manuscript, “ en estoit 
prince aussy bien temporel que spirituel: non pas encore en principauté que Grecs 
appellent despotique et seigneurialle, qu’est quand on gouverne selon la loy, mais 
faict la loy luy-mesme sans contradicte ; car i! estvit bridé par des conseillers, non 
pas eslus par luy, mais par le peuple, qui estoient juges de causes criminelles jusqu’a 
ja mort inclusivement.” (Bonnivard, De la vieille et de la nouvelle police.) 
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the title of vicar-general for the empire of the cities and terri- 
tories of Geneva, Lausanne and Sion. The Bishop Ardutius, 
nothing daunted by the Imperial Bull, contested the legality 
of the grant before the Aulic Council: and the proofs of his 
sovereignty, which he produced, were so convincing, that 
Frederic did not hesitate to acknowledge his error, and he 
conferred the Golden Bull upon the Genevese, which finally 
established the independence of the city, and even dispensed 
the Bishop from paying homage to the empire. This import- 
ant document was addressed to the citizens, and it afforded as 
much security to them for the maintenance of their franchises 
as it did to the Bishop for the just exercise of his rights. The 
Duke of Zahringen and the Count of Genevois submitted to 
the decree, acknowledged their error, and laid the fault upon 
the devil. 

But notwithstanding the failure of this attempt, and the ex- 
plicit language of the Imperial Bull by which Frederic placed 
the independence of Geneva beyond the reach of himself 
and his successors, the subsequent claims of the House of 
Savoy, which were urged by every means of force and craft 
against the city, and which may be said to have been finally 
extinguished at the Congress of Vienna in 1815 (if indeed 
they are not still faintly cherished by the statesmen of Turin) 
—these pretensions of their powerful neighbour, which kept 
the Genevese for centuries upon their walls, reposed upon no 
sounder basis than the defeated plea of a Count of Genevois 
in the twelfth century. Similar grants were made in the four- 
teenth century by Charles IV. and his son Wenceslas, which 
were in like manner revoked and annulled at the suit of the 
Bishop. The time however soon arrived when the symmetry 
of the ancient constitution of the city was disturbed by those 
alliances of two of its triple elements against the third, which 
are the certain consequence and the inevitable danger attend- 
ing all governments limited by their threefold form. The 
weakness of the third party, thus exposed to enemies more 
powerful than itself, opened the door to foreign alliances ; and 
the struggle, which had been at first a mere contest of privi- 
lege and influence within the city, became a constant border 
warfare which threatened the very existence of the state. The 
imprudence of the citizens in the election of their Bishop more 
K2 
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than once placed the episcopal power in the hands of a priest 
connected by close family ties with the reigning Count, his 
natural political rival. A new and powerful actor was mixed up 
with the affairs of the state, in the person of the Count of Mau- 
rienne and of Savoy, whose house was connected with that of 
Genevois by intermarriages, and whose assistance was equally 
courted by the Bishop and the citizens in their reverses. The 
gradual decline of the Counts of Genevois and the rapid rise of 
the Counts of Savoy were fraught with disastrous consequences 
to the Genevese ; and before the close of the fourteenth century 
their liberties were exposed to the attacks of a powerful fo- 
reign prince, possessing almost all the surrounding territory, 
enjoying by inheritance or cession all the rights within the 
city which the Counts of Geneva had retained, and openly 
avowing his purpose of wresting the sovereignty of the com- 
munity from the hands of its spiritual head and his own 
feudal lord. The Counts of Savoy, as Vidomnes of the Bishop, 
occupied a fortress which had been erected on the island in 
the centre of the town; and the share they enjoyed in the 
administration, however small in itself, gave them a footing in 
the place, which kept alive their hopes of finally subjecting it 
to their authority. 

But notwithstanding the dangers which threatened the city, 
its municipal franchises and its commercial prosperity were 
materially increased by the care of the Bishops, who, for the 
most part, were wise enough to regard the wealth, spirit and 
freedom of their subjects as the surest pledge of their own 
power and independence. 

“* The affairs of the country had assumed a totally different aspect from 
the alliance which was contracted first by the citizens, and afterwards al- 
ternately by the Bishops and Counts of Genevois, with the Counts of Savoy, 
whose power was greatly increased. The power of the citizens was also 
notably augmented; the general Councils already began to meet more 
regularly and to transact business, besides the election of the Syndics 
and Bishops. On all important occasions they gave instructions to the 
Syndics, and voted the taxes as well as the regulations of police. This 
augmentation of the power of the citizens may evidently be traced to the 
low estimation in which all the other powers were justly held. The Em- 
perors, who still affected to be the chief suzerains of Geneva, launched 
contradictory bulls on either side, which gave rise to inextricable difficul- 
ties, and were never strictly executed. The Bishops were iavish of their 
admonitions and excommunications; they invoked the authority of the 
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Popes, and ended by coming to a compromise in order to obtain satisfaction. 
The Counts of Savoy, who for the salvation of Geneva were almost always 
engaged in the wars of Italy or Palestine, annoyed the citizens by mean 
and cruel attempts at usurpation. Lastly, the Count of Genevois, without 
authority and without a castle, had bound up his fortunes with those of 
the Count of Savoy, and descended from the rank of an equal to that of a 
suppliant. 

‘* This complication of interests and claims, of intrigues and usurpations, 
gave the Genevese time to establish, in their own favour, a system of cus- 
toms and usages, which the lapse of years invested with all the authority 
of laws: for the best laws are those which originate in the manners of a 
country, and are not imposed upon it.”—Vol. i. page 164. 


These customs of the country were first collected and di- 
gested into the form of statutes by Adhemar Fabri, a prelate 
of singular talents and virtue, whose family still exists in 
Geneva, where it has been established from time immemorial. 
His short administration of three years (1335-1338) left 
lasting traces of his sagacity and justice, in a code which 
sanctions the great principles of the liberty of the person, the 
inviolability of property, and the administration of criminal 
justice by popular judges. It may not be without interest to 
the history of municipal law to borrow M. Thourel’s sketch 
of the chief points established by this code. 


“‘ The partition of the sovereignty and the jurisdiction between the Bi- 
shop and the citizens is, without doubt, the most curious feature in these 
franchises. The code of Adhemar enacts that the custody of the city, the 
jurisdiction, the simple and mixed sovereignty, belong to the citizens from 
the setting to the rising of the sun, and to the Bishop from the rising to 
the setting of the same. [The bell of the cathedral which is still rung at 
sunset throughout the year was originally meant to apprize the citizens of 
this singular transfer of authority.) This custom must evidently be under- 
stood to imply the admission of the principle of divided sovereignty ; for, 
by ten other articles of the law, the syndics, in the name of the citizens, 
exercised their criminal jurisdiction in the day time, levied the taxes, ap- 
pointed officers to protect the crops, and constantly transacted all kinds of 
business relating aux négoces ou nécessités de la cité. 

«« Besides the right of electing their representatives or syndics, which 
the citizens possessed, they enjoyed others of a different nature, which they 
exercised in their own persons. Thus in case of serious disturbance or of 
a common danger they could close the gates of the town, and barricade 
the streets with chains prepared for that purpose. If they were exposed 
to any offensive attack, or to an abuse of power, they were authorised to 
oppose force by force to escape injustice. They could only be tried by 
their proper judges, and might refuse to appear before any others, even 
though such were appointed by the Bishop. In cases of flagrant crime 
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they were bound to seize the criminal, by hue and cry, without the pre- 
sence of any authority. They enjoyed a preference over all strangers in 
the sale and purchase of goods, merchandize, and the necessaries of life ; 
they had the rights of saisie foraine and saisie gagerie, (or of distraining 
moveables for rent,) and they could neither be subjected to imprisonment 
nor to any fine exceeding sixty gros, without trial for a specific offence. 
Their property could not be confiscated. If they died intestate the Church 
had no claims on their possessions, which passed to their kinsfolk. The 
torture was not abolished, but it was less used than at some subsequent 
periods, and it could only be applied in the presence of the syndics, and 
by their order, non pas durement, mais au plus gracieusement qu'on peut, par 
ainsy la justice ne soit blessée en maniére du monde.””—Page 168. 

Thus whilst the cities of Piedmont were rapidly losing their 
franchises under the aggressions of a warlike nobility, and 
whilst the republics of Italy were convulsed by rival parties 
whose animosities left them an easy prey to treacherous allies 
or northern foes, the citizens of Geneva remained in quiet pos- 
session of that traditional freedom, to which they owed their 
force in war and their happiness in peace. It is interesting 
to remark, that at the very period when these immunities re- 
ceived their solid and enduring form from Adhemar Fabri, the 
mountaineers of Uri, Schwitz and Unterwald were triumph- 
ing in that struggle with the House of Austria which has 
left an imperishable glory on their humble dwellings; and 
the subsequent accession of Zurich, Glaris, Zug, Luzern and 
Berne formed that league of Switzerland, whose alliance and 
succour so often relieved Geneva in her utmost need, and 
finally raised her to the rank of a confederate state. The 
battle of Sempach preceded the publication of Adhemar’s code 
by only one year: and the commencement of that moment- 
ous century which witnessed the decline of the hierarchy 
of Rome, the destruction of the principles and powers most 
conspicuous in the early part of the middle ages, and the in- 
creasing strength of civilization and government under the in- 
fluence of great poets, philosophers and kings, also gave the 
signal for the independence of those populations which were 
afterwards to be united to Geneva by the hands of policy and 
of religious freedom. 

We have purposely avoided detailing the exploits of those 
Counts of Genevois and Savoy, whose crimes and rude ambi- 
tion have not rescued them from deserved oblivion; but the 
romantic career of Amé VIII. claims a longer notice. In his 
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person we find the powers of Genevois, Savoy, the episco- 
pacy, and even the papacy united; in the wild vicissitudes 
of his life we trace the disordered spirit of the time ; and 
in the brilliant success of his pacific intrigues we observe 
that diplomatic craft and statesmanship had already begun to 
preponderate over brute force and chivalrous valour. When 
Amé VIII. completed his minority, during which the county 
of Savoy (already rivalling kingdoms in importance) had been 
governed by a regency, the house of Genevois was nearly ex- 
tinct. Its last male representative occupied the papal throne 
under the name of Clement VII.; and its descendants from 
the female side, Humbert de Villars and Odo his uncle, who 
successively held the fief, were unable to resist the hostile 
claims of the bishop William de Lornay, who had induced the 
emperor Wenceslas to confirm his authority, whilst Amé VIII. 
on the other hand put forward his pretensions to the fief. 
Odo was at length induced to surrender his right to Amé, 
and he sold the county of Genevois to the prince of Savoy 
for two estates and forty-five thousand francs d’or. Shortly 
afterwards Amé received the investiture of the fief from the 
bishop, and did homage in the church of St. Peter. 

The Genevese were naturally jealous of the residence of a 
prince whose splendid court offered them no adequate compen- 
sation for the danger to which it exposed their liberties. But 
the zeal of their Bishop still protected them from the encroach- 
ments of Amé; and whilst the ambitious Count was planning 
his rise to the highest dignity in Europe, he was compelled 
to acknowledge the rights and to submit to the precautions 
of the citizens. The visits of the Emperor and the Pope 
marvellously contributed to forward his views. In 1416 the 
Emperor Sigismund was entertained in Geneva with the 
greatest pomp: Amé profited by the costly hospitalities of the 
citizens, and Savoy was raised to a duchy. Three years 
afterwards the sojourn of Pope Martin V. in Geneva was far 
more disastrous to the interests of the Genevese, and of the 
Church itself. The sovereign pontiff, happening to be in the 
city with his consistory, promoted Jean de Pierre-Cize to the 
see, without the participation of the community. The former 
prelate Jean de Bertrandis was translated to an archbishopric; 
and although the virtues of his successor afforded some com- 
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pensation for the illegality of the election, that fatal precedent 
threw the choice of the ecclesiastical prince exclusively into 
the hands of the chapter, who were not ill disposed to place 
a member of the House of Savoy in the see; and by separa- 
ting the cause of the Bishop from that of the people, whom 
he had so long represented and governed by the election of 
the community, the citizens were taught to look to their own 
magistrates alone for protection, and were gradually prepared 
for a total change in the form of their government. The 
power of the Bishop became hierarchical and unpopular ; in 
the hands of the House of Savoy it was anti-national and con- 
tested; and by the increasing vigilance and boldness of the 
people it was finally judged and condemned. 

The first act of the citizens was to bind their new head by 
treaty to maintain those privileges from which his authority 
was not derived: and they had at first no reason to complain 
of the conduct of their Bishops, or of the use made by Amé 
VIII. of the influence he had acquired. The ambition of that 
remarkable man did not aim at the vulgar pride of conquest, 
but the rarer triumph of statesmanship ; he made his people 
prosperous, to make himself great ; and he desired less to be 
dreaded by his neighbours for his arms, than respected by 
Europe for his ability. 

‘* His career is not one of the least curious episodes in the history of 
Geneva. Arrived at the summit of his desires, and enjoying within his 
vast possessions the honours which power and the love of his subjects can 
confer, beloved by the neighbouring princes, and dreaded by his enemies, 
he suddenly conceived the design of exchanging his ducal mantle for the 
cow! of an Augustine monk. He ceded not the sovereignty, but the lieute- 
nancy, of his duchy to Louis his eldest son, and he gave the county of 
Genevois to Philip his younger son, whilst he retired with six of his friends 
to the abbey of Ripaille, which he had founded twenty years before on the 
banks of the lake of Geneva. The retreat of Charles V. was not more asto- 
nishing to Europe, in his time, than that of Amé, whose ability and suc- 
cess had made him an object of general attention. His celebrity increased 
in his convent. Jealousy may have mingled with the praise bestowed upon 
the duke, but no expressions of admiration were refused to the austere phi- 
losopher, who, at the zenith of his glory, had had the courage to abandon 
a throne for a hermitage. A closer scrutiny might have served to detect 
traces of egotism and ambition under the cloak of self-denial and humility. 

«Whilst Amé lived at Ripaille in the enjoyment of the sweets of retire- 
ment, and of the satisfaction which he derived from the success of his man- 
ceuvres to captivate the attention of the world, the nebles and even the 
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sovereigns of the time were accustomed to regard him as a man far supe- 
rior to human weaknesses and a saint. On every side he was the chosen 
arbiter of the most important controversies, and his decisions were received 


, as oracular. Thus France owed to him the celebrated treaty of Arras, 


which drove the English armies across the Channel, after they had occu- 
pied several of her provinces. 

«: A wider field was about to open before him. Afterthe death of Pope 
Martin V. the schism had recommenced, and two popes contested the seat 
which that pontiff had left vacant. The council of Basle had resolved to 
depose Eugenius, one of the rivals ; when Amé, who was universally sup- 
posed to be engaged with very different cares, set the springs of intrigue 
at work amongst the cardinals with such success, that the modest hermit 
of Ripaille was suddenly proclaimed Pope under the name of Felix V. If 
the humility he professed had been consistent he would have refused this 
new dignity ; such was not his determination; but, believing himself to be 
sure of the supremacy of the Church, he finally abdicated his duchy of 
Savoy in favour of his son Louis, who had hitherto been only his lieutenant. 

‘« The reputation of Amé had given some grounds for the hope that the 
schism might be terminated, and christendom.acknowledge him as its head : 
but almost all the princes of the Church passed over to his rival, and he 
found himself obliged to resign the tiara. It is just to allow him the ho- 
nour due to this surrender, for by the assistance of the temporal princes 
and of his former subjects he might have prolonged the scandal, and strug- 
gled, perhaps successfully, against Nicholas V. He preferred to yield. The 
council of Basle was dissolved, the new schism brought to a close, and 
Geneva received for her Bishop that Amé who had sat successively upon 
the ducal throne of Savoy and the chair of St. Peter. 

“* The last solemn act of the episcopal reign of Felix V. was the open- 
ing of the universal jubilee, which he performed at Geneva towards the 
close of the year 1449. The Pope Nicholas intended to celebrate this 
event by religious ceremonies of great splendour; but Felix affected to 
outdo on the same occasion the pomp of Rome itself. For this purpose he 
convoked to Geneva all his bishops, archbishops, abbots and priors, suf- 
fragans, and an innumerable multitude of the several orders of the clergy. 
The procession entered the cathedral of St. Peter by the great gates, which 
were solemnly opened ; and in the midst of the ceremony, Felix, with the 
skill of a consummate actor, announced his intention of abandoning all 
his honours and of retiring once more to Ripaille, where he shortly after- 
wards terminated the most stirring life which we read of in the history of 
his age.”—Vol. i. page 234.* 








* Spon says that he died at Lausanne, and was buried at Ripaille. An old parch- 
ment Bible was placed in the tomb under his head, at the end of which the follow- 
ing doggrel verses were written : 

“ Geneva civitas 
Situata inter montes, 
Arenosa, parva, 
Gentes semper petentes 
Aligua nova.” 
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The time was for ever past when the Church exercised an 
undivided authority over society. The Church had already 
ceased to be the home of the people; the hierarchy had as- 
sumed a more exclusive possession of that venerable edifice, 
in which the whole community of the middle ages was wont 
to pray, to deliberate in council, and to indulge in the fantas- 
tic and mystical feasts of their faith. Whilst the temporal 
powers were more and more removed from the spiritual au- 
thority, the spiritual sought to ally itself more closely with 
the forms and policy of temporal government. Nowhere are 
these political symptoms of the approaching reformation more 
apparent than in the history of Geneva, where the head of 
the clergy was the recognised head of the state, and where 
the episcopal authority had existed in a close and salutary 
alliance with that of the democracy. The people discovered 
the conspiracy which existed between their Bishop and their 
enemy the Duke. The splendour and the ability of Amé had 
concealed their danger and the extent of his power for a time : 
but the violence and the cruelty of his successors revealed all 
they had to dread from the House of Savoy, roused more than 
one citizen to risk and to sacrifice his all for the common 
good, strengthened the bonds which united the Genevese to 
communities as free and scarcely more secure than themselves; 
and finally urged them to embrace the reformed faith, as the 
best political expedient which presented itself for ridding 
themselves of their treacherous prelates,—unconscious indeed 
that their revolt from the authority of their episcopal prince 
was to contribute, in no mean degree, to increase and defend 
the great insurrection of Europe against its papal head. For 
it cannot in our opinion be repeated too often, in opposition 
to the more common view of the subject, that the causes of the 
Reformation which were at work throughout the fifteenth 
century were essentially political. In Bohemia the Hussites 
took up arms against the chivalry of the empire, far less in 
defence of the doctrines of their great martyr than in behalf 
of their national feeling and their growing liberties. In En- 
gland the extension of the royal prerogative by Henry VII. 
prepared the violent assertion of his spiritual independence 
by Henry VIII. In the smaller and freer communities of 
Europe the principle of religious reform served to excite and 
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to strengthen the defenders of civil freedom. In Germany 
the lesser princes and the people were ripe for revolution ra- 
ther than reformation: and when Luther gave the terrible 
signal of that onslaught which was to break the constituted 
powers of the earth, he did but furnish a sacred banner and 
a more irresistible weapon to the new element which had al- 
ready grown up in the bosom of society,—he did but rally in 
the name of a holier cause the doubting, the discontented 
and the scattered antagonists of old oppression. ‘The moral 
degradation of the clergy could not have sufficed to originate 
so great a change, because it was undoubtedly accompanied 
by a corresponding debasement of morality among the people. 
But the alliance of that degraded clergy with a detested tem- 
poral authority was in many instances fatal to both; the re- 
action which attacked the vices and abuses of the powerful, 
ended by denying the existence of their power ; and the people 
learned from the superstitions and the immorality of their 
enemies, that the best advocates and protectors of their rights 
would be simplicity of faith and purity of life amongst them- 
selves. It remains for us to trace the progress of events by 
which this lesson was taught the Genevese. 

After the death of Amé VIII. the episcopal throne of Ge- 
neva was filled by the infants, the bastards, or the creatures 
of the House of Savoy, whilst the claims and the oppressive 
measures of the reigning Dukes broke out in every form 
of malice, cruelty and violence. The jurisdiction of the 
Church and the citizens was attacked; the frequent residence 
of the Savoyard court in the city corrupted some of the 
magistrates, and laid heavy charges upon the community. 
The citizens soon perceived that their ancient democratic 
constitution was not likely to maintain a successful oppo- 
sition to their united enemies ; and the General Council vo- 
luntarily created a council of fifty members to defend the 
privileges of the city. This third council, which was placed 
between the executive body, or Conseil Etroit, and the Ge- 
neral Assembly of the citizens, gradually extended its power 
at the expense of the latter, and gave rise to that aristocracy 
which ultimately obtained an exclusive possession of affairs*, 


* The records of the councils simply state, on the 24th of February, 1457, “ Con- 
“ seil des cinquante créé en Conseil Général, auxquels cinquante est donné tout 
“ pouvoir tel qu’a le Conseil Général, excepté qu’ ils ne puissent rien aliéncr, et 
“ cela pour un an seulement.” 
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But the superior force and ability of this aristocratic element 
materially contributed to direct the energy of the more de- 
mocratic body, and to increase the resources of the executive, 
at a time of great peril. 

The duke Louis of Savoy, provoked by the ill-success of 
his repeated intrigues, conceived the singular and malicious 
project of ruining Geneva by the loss of its fairs. These 
fairs had been resorted to by Savoyard, Italian, Swiss, French 
and German merchants from time immemorial, and they had 
mainly contributed to enrich the city. In 1462 the subjects of 
the Duke were forbidden to frequent them, and Louis XI. of 
France hastened to profit by this ill-judged measure by esta- 
blishing fairs at Lyons, to which he succeeded in drawing 
the greater part of the commerce of which Geneva was de- 
prived. The remonstrances of the Genevese at the court of 
France were but little attended to; but an unforeseen con- 
sequence resulted from the change which it is important to 
point out. The Swiss customers at the Genevese fairs soon 
found that they were deprived of a convenient market, and 
that the German merchants ceased to pass through their can- 
tons; they warmly espoused the cause of the Genevese, and 
although the wily Louis XI. was not to be persuaded by their 
embassies, this common loss laid the basis of an alliance be- 
tween the cantons and the republic. The prosperity of the 
fairs of Lyons had completely ruined the ancient emporium 
of the Leman; and perhaps the increasing poverty of the 
citizens contributed to render them more bold and eager in 
the defence of their political rights*. The enemies of Swit- 
zerland were allied with those of Geneva, and Charles the 
Bold was assisted in his disastrous campaigns by the House 
of Savoy; but although Geneva had, on one occasion, been 





* The Dukes of Savoy made the acknowledgement of their sovereignty by the 
Genevese the sole condition of the re-establishment of the fairs. But, impove- 
rished as the city was by the loss of its commerce, its patriotism prevailed, and the 
Councils declared in their deliberation of the 16th July, 1512, “ qu’ on ne lui ferait 
“ pius de solicitations ni d’ instances a ce sujet, afin que la ville ne soit pas courbce 
“ sous le joug d’une aussi humiliante servitude, valant beaucoup mieux que nous 
“ conservions notre indépendance, pour le maintien de laquelle nous devons tous 
* exposer nos personnes et nos biens, comme le veulent la raison et la justice :” 
—an honourable declaration from the magistrates of a community which has ever 
been equally celebrated for its love of gain and its love of independence. The re- 
establishment of the fairs was an affair of such importance at the time, that the 
Emperor, the King of Spain, the Duke of Milan and the Swiss cantons sent several 
embassies to Geneva and to the Duke of Savoy on the subject. 
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compelled by her dangerous protectors to furnish supplies 
against her natural allies, she subsequently maintained her 
neutrality, and the hopes of her most patriotic citizens were 
thenceforward bound up with the interests of the Swiss 
League. During the persecutions of Charles III. of Savoy, 
Fribourg furnished a safe asylum to the Genevese who were 
marked for the prisons or the axe of their oppressors; and 
the first association or conspiracy (if it deserves the name) 
which was formed by the citizens, had for its principal object 
the formation of an intimate alliance with Fribourg. That 
alliance was ultimately concluded in 1519; the resentment 
of the Duke and the Bishop, which had previously been ex- 
ercised on meaner victims, sealed it with the blood of Ber- 
thelier, that virtuous citizen to whose exertions it was mainly 
due: but the party of the Eidgnos or Confederates, as they 
were termed, was formed, and under the judicious guidance 
of Besancon Hugues it succeeded in defeating the machina- 
tions and defying the attacks of Charles III. In vain the 
irritated prince profited by a temporary re-action to send pa- 
triot after patriot to the scaffold—they died, as Levrier ex- 
claimed, walking by torchlight to the place of execution, “ for 
the authority of St. Peter and the liberty of my country!” 
In vain he extorted, with the assistance of the Mammelus or 
ducal party, and of his men-at-arms, a temporary submission 
from a Council, which was branded by the name of the Con- 
seil des Hallebardes ; the persevering diplomacy of Besancon 
Hugues was crowned with success, and in 1526 a triple 
treaty was signed between Berne, Fribourg and Geneva, by 
which the rights of fellow-citizenship were conferred upon 
the latter city, and its freedom not only recognised but se- 
cured. M. Galiffe has published an interesting series of 
letters written by Besancon Hugues during his numerous 
missions to the Swiss cities: they exhibit few traces of that 
burning eloquence with which he summoned an army in a 
night, and enlisted the patriots of Switzerland in the cause 
which his own patriotism defended; but they are a simple 
monument to the moderation and statesmanship of one who 
lived in peril, and died poor, leaving his country more secure 
and prosperous than he had found her. The dangers which 
threatened Geneva were still great, but never was the public 
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spirit of the citizens more intense, never were their slender 
resources more willingly applied. 

But the time was come when the independence of Geneva 
and her endangered franchises were to be allied to a stronger 
cause than that of her Swiss defenders, and when the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty was to be engrafted on her ancient 
municipal freedom. The zra of the Reformation was destined 
to emancipate her from the authority of her spiritual princes, 
and to establish within her walls a spiritual power of far 
greater extent and importance. The reformed doctrines, 
which had already overrun many parts of Germany and se- 
veral of the Swiss cantons, at length found their way to 
Geneva, and they were received by her citizens with a deli- 
berate zeal, of which no other spot furnishes so striking an 
example. The Protestant cause was not supported there by 
the capricious authority of princes, or by popular fanaticism ; 
but it was undoubtedly aided by the political education and 
the peculiar dangers of the Genevese citizens,—its triumph 
was secured by their submission to their teacher and law- 
giver. 

The first preachings of Froment, Saunier and the Swiss 
reformers in Geneva gave rise to violent disturbances, and 
the controversies they provoked frequently ended in blood- 
shed. The magistrates were divided by the influence of their 
twofold alliance with protestant Berne on the one hand, and 
catholic Fribourg on the other. The violence of Furbiti, a 
Dominican preacher, and the impolitic measures of the priests, 
strengthened the Reformers; and when Pierre de la Baume, 
the bishop, returned to his diocese, which he had rarely in- 
habited, it was soon evident that he had neither courage to 
face nor ability to allay the storm. He meanly abandoned 
his church and his city; his influence was still sufficient to 
break the treaty which had united the Genevese to the Fri- 
bourgois, but that event was rendered inevitable by the se- 
paration of the churches: he failed in his attempt to transfer 
the episcopal throne from the city to Gex, and his claims 
upon his ancient subjects were answered by a final and so- 
lemn declaration of his fall. In the mean time Farel and 
Viret had been installed in the pulpit; some of their most 
able Catholic opponents went over to their side; public dis- 
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cussions were opened in the presence of the councils and all 
the citizens, which terminated, after a month’s debate, in the 
conversion of the majority of the Catholic party. After these 
events the celebration of the Mass was suspended, by the 
solemn demand of the Reformers, by the desire of the people, 
and by the authority of the magistrates *. 

The Duke of Savoy had rallied the disaffected to his camp, 
and the neighbourhood of the city continued to be the scene 
of perpetual warfare, till the arrival of the Bernese army and 
the reverses of the ducal party relieved Geneva from the at- 
tacks of their irritated foe; whilst the demands of their sole 
and necessary ally tended to complete the work of reforma- 
tion which the citizens had begun. At that period it can 
scarcely be doubted that the Bernese cherished the design 
of uniting Geneva to their own state; the ancient authori- 
ties of the city were defeated, dispersed, or reduced by war 
and subsidies; the people were arrived at that period of a 
great moral revolution when a strong government or a great 
mind is required to consolidate and put in action the prin- 
ciples which they had adopted; the Bernese had conquered 
the Pays de Vaud, and for a moment their authority seemed 
to extend from the Castle of Chillon, whence they had libe- 
rated Bonnivard, to the towers of St. Peter, where the new 
faith was preached under the protection of their troops. At 
this juncture a man was required who should unite great 
political ability with a stern morality and an entire devotion 
to the Protestant cause, to complete the change which Ge- 
neva had undergone, by defending her nationality, reforming 
the manners of her citizens, and enlisting all their zeal in 
behalf of her civil and religious institutions. That man was 





* On Sunday, the 21st of May 1536, the whole people being assembled in St. 
Peter’s church, the syndic asked (as the Registers state), “s’il y avait quelqu’un 
“ qui sit et voulat dire quelque chose contre la parole et la doctrine préchées 
“ en cette ville, et si tous ne veulent pas vivre selon l’Evangile, comme il nous est 
“ annoncé tous les jours depuis l’abolition des messes. Sur quoi, sans point 
“ d'autre voix qu’une mesme, fut arrété, conclus, et juré a Dieu par |’élévation 
“ des mains en lair, que tous unanimement avec l’aide de Dieu voulons vivre en 
“ cette sainte loi évangélique de Dieu, ainsi qu’elle nous est annoncée, voulant 
“ délaisser toutes messes et aultres cérémonies et abusions papales, images et tout 
“ ce qui les concerne, et vivre en union et obéissance de justice. Puis, quant aux 
“ écoles, on resolut unanimement qu’on tacherait d’avoir un homme savant pour cela, 
“ e¢ qu’on le paierait, ensorte qu’il pourrait nourrir et enseigner les pauvres sans 
“ leur rien demander de salaire.””-—(Spon, Histoire de Geneve.) 
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Jean Calvin. On the 27th of September, 1536, he chanced 
to pass through the city; and Farel, who had hitherto stood 
at the head of the church of Geneva, adjured the traveller in 
the name of God, to look about him, and turn his powers to 
the work which awaited his hand. Calvin at once perceived 
the nature of the service required of him: his enthusiasm 
perhaps discerned the finger of Providence, his ambition the 
promise of temporal and spiritual power: he obeyed the call, 
and remained to lay the foundations of his Christian re- 
public. 

When this event took place Calvin was but twenty-seven 
years old; but he had already taken a prominent part in the 
vast controversy of Europe, he had already stood up as the 
champion of the Protestant church of France, and prema- 
turely commenced that life of excessive activity which ex- 
hausted his wretched frame before its time. Disgusted with 
the studies of the catholic priesthood, for which he had ori- 
ginally been designed, he passed to the school of law at 
Orleans, where he became one of the most brilliant masters 
of its jurisprudence, and these lessons were assuredly not 
forgotten in the subsequent career of the lawgiver of the Re- 
formation. But the discussions of the time drew the course 
of his ardent studies to theology ; and he left Orleans equally 
well versed in the law-books of the school, the divinity of the 
Scriptures and the Fathers, and the writings of the Stoics. 
At three-and-twenty he published his first work, a commen- 
tary on Seneca de Clementia. In 1534 he was obliged to 
leave France by the increasing persecutions of the Protest- 
ant church ; he was then engaged in the composition of his 
Christian Institutions, which he published in 1535, when he 
was twenty-six years of age. That astonishing work, which 
is perhaps the most perfect of his productions, bearing the 
stamp of his logical acuteness and his comprehensive erudi- 
tion, without the virulent spirit of his more controversial 
writings, was dedicated by its young and exiled author to 
Francis I. in an epistle still more astonishing for its boldness 
and vigour. This letter burns with the haughty arrogance, 
or the divine enthusiasm (for to either may his courage be 
attributed) of the reformer: he does not demand pardon or 
tolerance for himself, but a hearing for the church of France 
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in the King’s court; his arguments are brief and compact ; 
he addresses the monarch as an equal rather than a subject ; 
he admonishes him in the tone of a prophet. Such were 
the performances of Jean Calvin, which placed him at once 
at the head of the French Protestants, and set him above the 
oldest and ablest of the Reformers. 

“ When first I arrived in this city,” said Calvin in his 
dying speech to the magistrates of Geneva, “the Gospel was 
“ preached, I allow; but the disorder and the licentiousness 
* of the place were such, that every body seemed to make 
“ Christianity consist in the overthrow of statues, and I en- 
* dured many indignities from various offenders whose in- 
* solence I wished to check. Nevertheless, although I was 
“ naturally extremely timid, God banished from my heart all 
“ those fears by which it was possessed, and gave me so firm 
“ and intrepid a courage, that I have resisted all the efforts 
“ of the wicked, and have been invincible to all their at- 
* tacks *.” 

We may doubt how far the first acts of Calvin bore marks 
of this natural timidity: but in the frequent expressions of 
humility, common to most of the Reformers, there lurks a 
large share of spiritual pride; on the one hand they are ever 
ready to ascribe their virtues to the especial gifts which God 
had vouchsafed to bestow upon them, and on the other their 
faults and errors find a ready excuse in the malignant agency 
of the devil. So little do the greatest of men understand 
their minds, that they are ever ready to mistake the sugges- 
tions of their own hearts for the inspirations of a higher power, 
or the temptations of an infernal enemy. 

Animated by this firm belief in his own mission, Calvin 
proceeded to draw up a confession of the Reformed Faith of 
Geneva, which he prescribed as the fundamental law of the 
Constitution of the State. The principles laid down in the 
last chapter of his Institutions, which treats of civil polity, 
were rigorously applied: the councils of the city furnished 
the instruments to execute, and the weapons to defend, 
that vast moral power, exercised in the name of Christ, by 
the pastors, and by Calvin at their head. This theocratic 


* The whole of this speech is preserved by Théodore de Béze in his Life of 
Calvin; he was probably present on the occasion. 
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government was sufficiently strong to declare its uncompro- 
mising hostility to all the dissolute habits, the prejudices 
and the corruptions of the community. Calvin had retained, 
and exercised with relentless courage, the power of excom- 
munication from the Church: and the Church was the State; 
the communion of the Lord’s table was the communion of 
citizenship; the pulpit of the Reformer was at once the altar, 
the tribune and the judgement-seat of the people. 

An authority founded on the manners and supported by 
the morals of the people is assuredly the most difficult to 
establish, though it be the most secure when once established : 
and it was no easy task to mould a generation, which had 
witnessed and partaken of the corruptions of a court and a 
vicious hierarchy, to the stern law of a new faith. A hos- 
tile alliance was formed between the Anabaptists, whose de- 
structive fanaticism Calvin had eagerly combated, and the 
party of the Libertines, whose excesses he had condemned 
and whose persons he had excommunicated. The Anabap- 
tists were irritated by the growing power of a church which 
treated their anarchical doctrines as unchristian and absurd : 
the Libertines were indignant at the authority which a fo- 
reigner and a Frenchman had acquired in their city, and at 
the austere use he did not hesitate to make of it. The mini- 
sters of the Gospel were attacked as tyrants more odious than 
the Bishop by the anti-evangelical magistrates, who still re- 
tained a share in the civil government of the city ; and Calvin 
and Farel were ostracised, like those great citizens of Athens, 
whose power, however virtuous, was thought to menace the 
independence of the republic. It was soon found however 
that Geneva, deprived of her teachers, was unable to reply 
to the controversial attacks which were directed against her 
church by Sadolet the Catholic bishop of Carpentras: Calvin, 
with a generosity which was perhaps prompted by a desire 
to remind the city of his powers and her own weakness, took 
up the pen in behalf of her faith. Nor was the party which 
had expelled the reformer more fortunate in political mea- 
sures; the national spirit of the Genevese was wounded by 
its submission to the Swiss synod, and alarmed by its sus- 
pected understanding with the house of Savoy: and after 
three years’ exile Calvin was recalled to restore internal peace, 
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and to preserve the city from external foes. His first care was 
to stretch out his hand to those who had been the chief movers 
of his banishment; for he was not more eager to persecute as 
a theologian, than he was ready to conciliate as a politician. 
This political superiority is the chief feature which places 
Calvin above all the other reformers: Zwingli fought and 
perished like a common soldier in defending his church and 
his canton from his enemies; Luther admonished, anathe- 
matized and persecuted the peasants and the Anabaptists, and 
his temporal foes ; Calvin alone governed his antagonists, and 
compelled them to submit to the order of things which he 
had established. His first task was to revive the ancient 
franchises of Geneva, to supply the place of the authorities 
which the Reformation had annihilated by a constitutional 
magistracy, to maintain the equality of the rights of citizens, 
and to impress upon all the sanctity of their duties to the 
commonwealth. But above all he enforced a puritanical au- 
sterity of manners, and a perpetual sense of subjection to the 
law of Christ; no tyrant was ever more merciless in the in- 
fliction of the severest penalties, though no patriot was ever 
more disinterested in his motives. A gloomy creed and an 
irascible temper may frequently have hurried him into detest- 
able excesses, but this rude discipline was marvcllously fitted 
to establish republican institutions under the protection of the 
church, and to preserve the character of the people from the 
growth of corruption and the influence of the foreigners who 
flocked to the city. Perhaps the hateful murder of Servetus 
was regarded by Calvin himself not only as the just punish- 
ment of heresy*, but as a fearful warning that none were safe 
within the walls of Geneva who refused their assent to the 
laws he had made; for the doctrines of his church, the man- 
ners of the people, and the administration of the city were 
fixed upon one rigid principle, as ascetic and as independent 


* Such was unquestionably his chief motive in his iniquitous prosecution of 
Bolzec, who was banished from the territory at Calvin’s instigation: but in the 
case of Servetus it is fair to observe that he displayed or affected more moderation 
than most of his contemporaries. The Churches of Switzerland unanimously ad- 
vised the Genevese council to put the heretic to death ; the Catholics applauded the 
sentence; the sensitive Farel exhorted Calvin not to spare his deadliest enemy and 
his most dangerous dogmatical opponent; and the meek ‘Théodore de Beze approved 
the act. The magistrates of the city alone hesitated to serve the vindictive pur- 
pose of these churchinen. 
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as the character of their founder. The Academy which he 
organised completed his work: its severe studies fashioned 
the character of the scholars; literature was divested of its 
charms, the arts were banished, and the Genevese were trained 
in those intellectual but unimaginative pursuits, which have 
continued to confer their chief distinctions upon them to the 
present day. Such was the work which Calvin accomplished 
during the twenty-three years of uninterrupted power which 
he enjoyed (1541-1564): he taught daily in the Academy, 
preached constantly, deliberated on all the affairs of the re- 
public and of the Protestant Church in Europe; and, whilst 
he may be reckoned amongst the most voluminous writers on 
divinity, he maintained a vast and incessant correspondence 
with his contemporaries : yet all this was performed in a state 
of extreme physical suffering, beneath which his frame ulti- 
mately gave way. 

“The magistrates and the ministers of the city visited him 
* successively,” says M. Gaberel in a recent essay on the cha- 
racter of the Reformer, “to receive his parting instructions : 
“but it was not only to the death-bed of Calvin, the restorer 
“of the laws and morality of Geneva, that the State paid its 
“tribute of respect and gratitude: it was to Calvin, as the 
* guardian spirit of the republic. For whilst the faction of 
“ the Libertines heaped outrages upon him, he used his influ- 
“ ence to secure the protection of foreign princes to Geneva ; 
“he averted the indignation of Charles V. from the city, by 
“attacking with his accustomed force Pope Paul III., who 
“ refused to acknowledge the cecumenic council convoked by 
“the Emperor: he gave a lasting assurance of tranquillity to 
* the sovereigns who had accused the new churches of license 
“and anarchy, by founding in a Protestant state a firm and 
* peaceful government: he closely united the reformed court 
“ of Navarre to the Genevese republic, and prepared those 
“ powerful alliances for which he deserved the blessing of the 
“ following generation: he had connected Geneva with Hol- 
“ land, and drawn down upon her the favour of the northern 
* courts, who regarded the city as the bulwark of Protestant- 
“ism and a spot sacred in the eyes of Protestant princes: he 
“ had obtained for Geneva the goodwill and protection of En- 
« oland,”—in a word, he had accomplished the greatest work 
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of human prudence, under the Divine blessing,—at a time of 
general convulsion, and out of the scantiest and most con- 
flicting elements, he consTITUTED A state. If he was a 
tyrant, his institutions at least have favoured the maintenance 
of a government by free citizens for three hundred years: if 
he was a bigot, his doctrines have not the less been taught by 
learned, pious and patriotic men: if he was an ascetic censor, 
his laws have not prevented the city to which they were ap- 
plied from advancing perpetually in cultivation, intelligence 
and prosperity. The political monument he raised is more 
calculated to convince us of the greatness of his capacity 
than the history of his theology or of his life. 

The Consistory, or Venerable Company of Pastors, as it is 
styled, retained a large share of power after Calvin’s death ; 
they frequently assumed the initiative in legislation, and even 
interfered with the executive by demanding the strict appli- 
cation of those sumptuary laws which restricted a dinner of 
ten persons to one course of five dishes, anathematized plush 
breeches, condemned hair-ornaments worn by women, and 
punished the crime of adultery by death. The people, now 
thoroughly accustomed to the discipline of their Church, ar- 
dently defended their Spartan institutions ; and Geneva exer- 
cised, to a remarkable degree, the power of assimilating to 
her own the manners of the numerous refugees who sought 
an asylum within her walls. Her printing-presses teemed 
with the ponderous volumes of Calvinistic orthodoxy, and 
her divines were the most eager defenders of the rigid or- 
donnances of their church. But Geneva was not to be ex- 
empted from the crusade undertaken by the Catholic powers 
against the Protestant states towards the close of the century 
of the Reformation. During the reign of Emmanuel Phili- 
bert of Savoy, whose judicious administration gradually re- 
stored the prosperity of his states, whilst the administration 
of Calvin was strengthening the national spirit of Geneva, she 
remained at peace with her formidable opponent. But in 
1580 Charles Emmanuel I. mounted the ducal throne, ani- 
mated with the old spirit of his ancestors, and with the hatred 
of a Catholic prince to the detested seat of the Calvinistic 
church. His father-in-law, Philip I. of Spain, was equipping 
the Invincible Armada; the United Provinces were engaged 
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in that struggle which seemed to threaten the total overthrow 
of their faith and their freedom ; Pope Sixtus V. animated the 
Catholic powers ; and the throne of France was shaken by the 
League. But in a few years the face of things was changed ; 
the Catholic party was everywhere defeated; Henry IV. 
was placed upon the throne of France, whence he openly de- 
fended the independence of Geneva; and after twenty years 
of heroical resistance on the part of the little Genevese army 
to the odious warfare and cruel inroads of Charles Emmanuel, 
that prince was finally defeated in his shameful attempt to 
surprise the city on the famous night of the Escalade. This 
event was the crowning triumph of the Protestant cause, and 
the roundheads of Geneva had the glory of dictating the con- 
ditions of the peace concluded at St. Julien to their ancient 
enemy, and to the prince who had boasted of the vain support 
of the Vatican and the Escurial. 

It will readily be understood that the exclusive influence 
which the Reformed clergy had acquired, during a period when 
the minds of men were entirely occupied by the novelty of 
their new faith, was considerably diminished by twenty years 
of warfare, which demanded all the vigour of the civil govern- 
ment and called forth the more martial virtues of the citizens. 
A prim and dogmatical hierarchy was unfitted to maintain 
that large share of political power which the genius of their 
founder had acquired and bequeathed to them. Accordingly 
we find that whilst they maintained their authority over the 
manners of the Genevese, and preserved in them that sancti- 
monious and democratic character which belongs to all the 
Calvinistic churches, the actual use of political power was 
speedily transferred to the aristocracy of the city. Notwith- 
standing the democratic spirit of some of his institutions, and 
his rigid observance of the equality of persons, which taught 
the rich and noble to quail beneath his equal justice, and for- 
bade the Genevese to mark the spot where his own venerated 
remains were laid, Calvin openly declares in his Institutions 
that a limited aristocracy appears to him to be the best kind 
of government: and the edict of 1568, which embodies the 
system he had approved in his lifetime, laid the basis of that 
aristocracy which finally preponderated over the ecclesiastical 
as well as the democratic element. 
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The Government of Geneva was composed of four Syndics, 
the Council of Twenty-five, the Council of Sixty, the Council 
of Two Hundred, and the General Council. But the power 
enjoyed by these various grades of the legislative and elective 
body was in an exact inverse ratio to the number of the citi- 
zens who composed them, and to the democratic character of 
their constitutions. The smallest Council had the initiative 
in the election of the Syndics, as well as in the proposal of 
laws ; and it was decreed that nothing should be brought for- 
ward in the Council of Two Hundred which had not been 
previously discussed in the Conseil Etroit, nor in the General 
Council until it had passed both the superior assemblies. 
Thus the General Assembly of the people, like the aAia or 
public council of the Dorians, was reduced to the semblance 
of power: it did not even enjoy, like the citizens of Sparta, 
the privilege of a free election of its syndics, corresponding to 
their Ephors ; and consequently the Gerusia or Senate, which 
sank in Lacedwmon, prevailed in Geneva*. M.Thourel him- 
self, notwithstanding his antipathy to everything which bears 
the stamp of aristocracy, admits the necessity and the suc- 
cess of this constitution : 

“* Undoubtedly the Government required strength at this period of rege- 
neration. To pass suddenly from an aristocracy of bishops, counts and 
foreign protectors to a pure democracy, would perhaps have been too abrupt 
atransition ; but that it would have been more logical and more prudent to 


have recognised the division of the several powers from the beginning, even 
though a marked preponderance had been given to one of them, instead of 





* The characters and the institutions of Lycurgus and of Calvin would probably 
furnish us with as many points of contrast as terms of comparison, if we were as 
well acquainted with the former as we are with the latter. The end of the ancient 
legislation was the camp, that of the modern the church: in the one the military 
function of the king was superior to his priestly office, in the other the influence of 
the clergy was scarcely checked by the presence of an enemy at the gates. But 
they strike us by the analogy they present in their most singular points: by both 
was man taught to cherish everything that is most opposed to the propensities of 
human nature, to despise pleasure, to shun ease, to abhor sensual gratifications : 
in as far as luxury was forbidden, wealth reproved, and grandeur banished by both, 
the manners they formed were essentially democratic ; yet, whilst these republican 
manners were maintained by the military discipline of Sparta and the ecclesiastical 
discipline of Geneva, an aristocracy was allowed to acquire a large share of civil 
power. It is probable that an intense love of national independence and a copious 
supply of national pride was the principle which led the citizens of either commu- 
nity to cherish institutions so repugnant to men. But the institutions of Calvin 
have been propagated by a principle of higher origin and more universal applica- 
tion, since they may be traced wherever religious fanaticism has sought to darken 
the temple of Christ by the gloom of asceticism and austerity. 
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the sole sovereign assembly in the Republic, could not be contested: but 
we remark with surprise that the edict of 1568 does not contain a single 
paragraph specially designed to determine its powers. It is true that they 
remained the same. The General Council continued to give its sanction 
to laws and taxes, and to elect the chief magistrates, but without an ini- 
tiative and without a real controlling authority.”-—Vol. ii. page 269. 

This state of things continued with few changes, and with 
no greater agitation than is inherent in a republican govern- 
ment, for a period of about 150 years. The city was prosper- 
ous, the magistrates used their power with moderation, but 
they lost no opportunity of strengthening the order to which 
they belonged. Calvin had enacted that such parents as 
should neglect to send their children to school were to forfeit 
their rights of citizenship; the magistrates of 1631, under the 
pretence of ceconomy, suppressed the class of elementary in- 
struction which enabled the lower order of citizens to judge 
and control their acts. The ecclesiastical profession was de- 
clared to be incompatible with the functions of a member of the 
Council of Two hundred ; and the popular demand for vote by 
ballot, constantly made by the General Council, was steadily 
resisted. The people, on the other hand, neither turbulent 
nor apathetic, had sufficient prudence to yield a willing obe- 
dience to a government which usually favoured its tastes and 
its prosperity, and sufficient energy to resist the more violent 
abuses of its authority. It loyally submitted to authority ; it 
ardently rose against oppression. Their constitutional privi- 
l-ges had been in a great degree usurped, and the General 
Council not unfrequently acquainted the Executive with its 
demands in the stern voice of insurrection. These intestine 
divisions doubtless served to keep alive that active spirit of 
patriotism, now no longer called forth by external foes; but 
they gave rise to external interference, whose ultimate conse- 
quences were not less disastrous than foreign warfare; and 
Geneva suffered more in her independence from the residents 
of Louis XIV. and his successors than she had done from the 
arms of Savoy. 

In 1668 the Swiss Cantons made overtures to Geneva to 
join the League, to which she was already partially united by 
an alliance with Berne and Zurich. In an evil hour the 
Concils preferred the protection of the haughty and bigoted 
king of France, to the position which was offered them by the 
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free and Protestant states of the Confederation. A French 
resident was established by Louis XIV. in Geneva, whilst 
the Protestants of France were exposed to the mercenary con- 
versions of Pélisson and the insane persecutions of Louvois 
and Lachaise. Shortly after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes an event occurred, which furnishes an unlucky pre- 
cedent for the recent conduct of our present Government 
towards the republic of Cracow. William of Orange had 
always shown the utmost interest in the affairs of Geneva, 
and on mounting the throne of England he wished to place 
a British resident in that city. Louis opposed the project, 
and the demand of William was eluded. The English king 
renewed it soon afterwards, and even sent an agent accredited 
to the republic ; but the Councils positively refused to receive 
him, so much were they overawed by the French armies which 
then occupied the territories of Savoy. 

Our limits forbid us to follow the history of the struggle 
between the aristocratic councils of Geneva, supported by the 
French ministers, against the body of the citizens, which 
lasted throughout the eighteenth century. The more the 
power of the former was attacked, the more violent were the 
measures taken to preserve it; and they did not hesitate to 
drag to the scaffold such men as Fatio and Lemaitre, who 
had passed from the ranks of the aristocracy, to which they 
belonged, to head the popular cause. The people, whose 
constitutional rights had been materially impaired, were ever 
ready to take up arms in their defence ; and every few years 
the nobles were besieged in the upper part of the town by the 
citizens inhabiting the lower streets, who cut off the supply 
of water by stopping the hydraulic machine in the Rhone, 
and blockaded the Hotel de Ville, until the Government ca- 
pitulated. These prises d’armes, as they were termed, usually 
ended by the mediation of France, Berne and Zurich, which 
brought about an act of amnesty and concession. Unimportant 
in themselves, these riots deserve the notice of the historian 
from their causes and their results; they originated in the 
fixed determination of the people to maintain the ancient 
franchises, and to use their power in support of the more 
liberal principles of the time; and their immediate conse- 
quence was to strengthen the republican manners of the citi- 
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zens in opposition to the influence of the French court, the 
French theatre, the Regent and Voltaire, and to direct the 
attention of neighbouring governments to the scene where the 
elements of revolutionary strife were already in open conflict. 
No art was left unemployed to support the aristocracy and to 
corrupt the whole population: the Representans, whose po- 
sition in the State offers some analogy to that of the Tribunes 
of Rome, were persecuted and banished; and the armies of 
France, Berne and Savoy were led against Geneva in 1782 
to repress the seditious spirit of her citizens, which already 
betokened the coming of a greater storm. The violation of 
the independence of the republic by the orders of Vergennes, 
served only to unite all parties of the citizens in one ardent 
feeling of patriotic resentment. The precautions of the great 
powers came too late: the flame which burnt with harmless 
fury in the squabbles of Geneva, had already kindled the 
foundations of the ancient palace of France. The dangers 
with which Geneva threatened Europe were not within her 
walls: but the contests through which she had passed were 
results that already gave warning to the world of the future 
conquests of democracy. 

The principles in which these contests had originated had 
already acquired more importance than their mere success in 
the bosom of so small a state could have conferred upon them: 
they were already grafted upon the old stock of society by the 
eloquence, by the arguments and by the persecutions of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. It is difficult to imagine a character more 
different from the spirit of the institutions of Calvin than that 
of the author of the Nouvelle Heloise and the Confessions. In- 
stead of the punctual observance of a stern creed, we find the 
lawless outpouring of an imagination attemptiag to soar to 
heaven from the ruins of theology; instead of the wretched 
spectacle of fallen man, we are told of the dignity of his na- 
ture and the nobility even of his passions ; instead of the re- 
solute lawgiver, the active citizen, the pitiless reformer, we 
have the wandering renegade, the mutable student, the enthu- 
siastic sophist. Nevertheless, allowing much for the effect of 
violent re-action against his early impressions, the character of 
Rousseau appears to us to bear the strongest marks of his Ge- 
nevese origin. His wilful dogmatical spirit, his pains-taking 
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exertions, even his suspicious caprices, his earnest sarcasms, 
and his tendency to warm religious feeling (which lurks even 
in his incredulity), are essentially Genevese. You will find 
the very same qualities in the first man you meet in that 
quarter of St. Gervais where he was born; but, by his splen- 
did talents, the stubborn feelings and virtues of the common 
people were raised to the conspicuous vices and glories of the 
philosopher. The impression made on him by the maniers 
of his native city was never effaced: in some of the concluding 
letters of the Heloise he describes with equal grace and truth 
the peculiarities of the Genevese women: the earlier parts of the 
Emile are written in the world-denying tone of a puritan; and 
in the Contrat Social the constitution and the debates of Ge- 
neva furnish a key to many of his deepest thoughts and most 
general principles. French wit and French levity were strange 
to his pen; and the immeasurable distance which separates 
him from all the other Encyclopédistes, is proportioned to the 
difference which separated the profligate powers and the de- 
graded community of France from the social and political ha- 
bits of the Genevese citizens. 

It was precisely this national character of Rousseau which 
gave such intense virulence to the persecution of which he 
was the object in his native city. The aristocracy recognised 
in his writings that very popular spirit against which their 
policy was directed; the democracy saw in their banished 
and forgotten citizen the great champion of their cause. Vol- 
taire lived at the gates of Geneva, mingled in the society of 
the higher families, and affected to take a part in Genevese 
politics; but Voltaire was a stranger, his writings were not 
adapted fora Calvinistic republic, but for the declining régime 
of the French monarchy, and his intrigues were treated with 
contempt. Not so Rousseau: few indeed could remember 
the wayward child and the dissolute fugitive, who had begun 
his wild career by apostasy from his country and his church : 
but none could fail to recognize in his writings that cast of 
thought which spoke in the tones of kinsmanship to the na- 
tional sympathies. Accordingly the persecution of Rousseau 
by the Genevese councils was in itself a political event of no 
small importance to the State. In burning his works they 
attempted to destroy the solemn dedication of his talents to 
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the cause of the sovereignty of the people, which he personi- 
fied in the General Council of his fellow-citizens ; and when 
Tronchin published his Lettres de la Campagne, in defence of 
the government to which he belonged, the answer of Rousseau 
in his Lettres de la Montagne gave fresh force and a higher 
aim to the popular party. 

The triumph of the Negatives (as the aristocratic party was 
termed, from the negative which they put upon the represent- 
ative claims of the democracy,) was of short duration ; under 
the administration of Necker they could no longer hope for 
the support which had been eagerly afforded them by Ver- 
gennes. The rapid progress of the French revolution, the 
threats of the Convention and the example of the French 
people let loose all the evils of anarchy in the bloody satur- 
nalia, which gave so grotesque yet horrible a parody of free 
institutions and the rights of civilized man. For the first time 
in her history, Geneva flung all that distinguished her man- 
ners, her church, her laws and her councils into the whirlpool 
of French politics; and for the first time she expiated the 
crimes of her democracy by the loss of her independence. In 
the year 1798, which witnessed the heroic resistance of some 
of the Swiss cantons to the French armies, the city, already 
conquered by the dissensions of its inhabitants and the in- 
trigues of its allies, was united to the territories of the French 
republic as the chief town of the department of the Leman. 
The monotony of the Imperial régime succeeded to the salu- 
tary activity of local government, the population declined with 
astonishing rapidity, the more able citizens were attracted 
to perform a part upon wider theatres,—some as the servants 
of their new master, others as his uncompromising foes in the 
service of England or of Russia. Yet the ancient spirit of 
the republic outlived the power which had crushed it, and 
surmounted all the calamities and temptations which had 
estranged so large a portion of the natives from their birth- 
place. As early as1813 Geneva exulted in the first signs of Na- 
poleon’s fall; a provisional government was formed as soon as 
the French prefect had been driven from the city by the ap- 
proach of the Austrian army: the Genevese, who were scat- 
tered over Europe, in various posts of importance and author- 
ity, hastened to obey the call of their country: her councils 
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were filled with statesmen, her constitution was revised and 
renewed, her existence was united to the Confederation of 
Switzerland; and she entered upon the most prosperous pe- 
riod of her annals, strengthened in her national feeling by the 
experience of her misfortunes and the consciousness that her 
intellectual influence gave her a powerful claim to the respect 
of Europe. 

But although the period of the captivity of the city had not 
been sufficiently protracted to efface its national spirit, the 
consequences of the long absence of its most capable citizens 
were manifested in a very striking manner upon their return. 
We have seen that in former times Geneva was chiefly re- 
markable for the pertinacity with which she maintained insti- 
tutions peculiar to herself within the narrow circle of her 
power: we have pointed out that austerity of her manners, 
and that freedom in her politics, which were so long sharply 
contrasted with those of the neighbouring states. The Revo- 
lution destroyed the fortunes of her wealthier families, dis- 
solved the spell which gave so strong a local colour to the re- 
public, and relaxed the severity of her Calvinistic manners. 
The men who presented themselves in 1815 to fill the highest 
posts in the reconstituted state had enjoyed the benefit of a 
European experience; accordingly they brought with them for- 
tunes accumulated by successful enterprize in foreign coun- 
tries, models of legislation and parliamentary tactics with 
whose workings they were already intimately acquainted, and 
the desire of putting into execution all those projects of libe- 
ral amelioration which were and are still retarded in other 
countries by the difficulty of operating on a vast scale. In 
no part of Europe is so large a portion of legislative ability 
united to so small a proportion of those obstacles which im- 
pede improvements in great states. Party spirit and intole- 
rance were disarmed ; vested interests could only exist on so 
humble a scale as not to enter into serious competition with 
the general good; and the size of the community literally al- 
lows every member of it to enjoy a direct share of power pro- 
portioned to his tastes and his abilities. Although this power 
is united to none of those alluring advantages of wealth and 
patronage which make it elsewhere the object or the instru- 
ment of ambition, few men are insensible to the pleasure of 
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mingling in public affairs; and the light labours of a Gene- 
vese magistrate or representative afford an agreeable occupa- 
tion to men who have retired from the more agitated scenes 
of the great world. The constitution of 1815 (which substi- 
tuted the representative system with an exceedingly low elect- 
ive qualification for the ancient General Assembly of the ci- 
tizens,) is in fact more democratic than the manners of the 
people; and although all the ancient privileges and distinc- 
tions of the upper part of the town have been entirely done 
away with, the leisure and the superior education of the 
wealthy inhabitants naturally give them superior and uncon- 
tested opportunities for the transaction of public business. 

Within a very few years after the restoration of the repub- 
lic all the institutions were remodelled with indefatigable in- 
dustry. The Academy had indeed ceased to be the focus of 
Calvinistic orthodoxy, but it reckoned amongst its professors 
men distinguished in the various branches of science and law. 
The Codes which the French Government hadintroduced were 
revised by the able hands of Bellot and Dumont: the tenure 
of real property was at once simplified and secured, by the esta- 
blishment of a system of registration of transfers and mort- 
gages. Trial by jury, though supported by many of the most 
distinguished members of the Council, was not introduced, 
because it was held that in so small a community personal 
connections must necessarily interfere with the administration 
of justice; but the Penitentiary system was adopted by the 
Genevese as the highest secondary punishment, and the suc- 
cess of their panopticon prison has furnished a useful example 
to Europe. The charitable institutions were based upon the 
most enlightened principles of public economy. Savings 
banks were encouraged ; the general instruction of the people 
in all ranks and arts was abundantly provided for ; statistical 
returns were easily and accurately made on so limited a po- 
pulation ; and whilst the Canton of Geneva took the lead in 
all the social reforms which are gradually working their way 
in Switzerland, she contributes in no inconsiderable degree to 
the store of political facts and the researches of political science 
in Europe. 

There is however a darker side to this picture which we 
cannot pass over in silence. It cannot be denied that the 
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Genevese have exchanged many of their local prejudices and 
their ancient manners, for more cosmopolitan ideas. The 
Church of Geneva, by whose intolerant but enthusiastic in- 
fluence the liberty of the inhabitants was so long defended, 
has lost all unity of creed and all vigour of government even 
amongst its own members; and whilst the Catholic popu- 
lation already amounts to nearly two-fifths of the whole com- 
munity, the Protestants are divided into sects, which tend 
to impair that political unity of which the Church was de- 
signed by Calvin to be the perpetual guardian. The wealth 
and pride of the Genevese restrain even the humblest classes 
of citizens from accepting any menial occupation ; and all the 
domestic servants and hard-working journeymen or labourers 
are strangers, who arrive from the poorer districts of Switzer- 
land, France, and especially Savoy*. These aliens compose 
one-third of the total population; and although they form a 
dangerous class, unacquainted with the institutions and even 
hostile to the independence of the state, they are, by the ex- 
cessive and impolitic indulgence of the Government, exempted 
from the principal taxes and from the heavy charge of military 
service. With the exception of watchmaking and jewellery 
Geneva has no staple trade, and but little commerce. Her 
resources are therefore wholly external: her capitalists live in 
the easy enjoyment of incomes derived from all the funds and 
lucrative speculations in Europe; her wants are supplied by 





* We have before us an able pamphlet by M. Alphonse Decandolle, in which 
this important question of the strangers who resort to Geneva is discussed. The 
author gives the following statement of the present population of the canton : 


Eis cccansacacsossonnenes 38,156 ... 65 per cent. 
Swiss from other cantons... 8,677...15 — 
Sardinian subjects .........++. 6,156 ... 103 — 
EE nscnsneensssunstiocnssesnns 3,869... 64 — 
Germans .......+.. -- 1,194... 2 — 





Other nations 694... 1 — 





58,666 100 

M. Decandolle proves that these strangers, and especially the Sardinian subjects, 
being for the most part very poor and very ignorant, are the class which furnish, in 
proportion to their numbers, the largest share of criminals, and which require the 
largest amount of medical and charitable relief. The rapid increase of the Catholic 
population is attributable to the numbers of Catholic emigrants. In the spring of 
1837 the Protestants were rated at about 33,500, the Catholics at 24,000. This 
large vagrant population is of course unaffected by those institutions which are 
designed to give a moral and useful education to the Genevese youth; and they 
are for the most part directed by a clergy professing the utmost hostility to the 
institutions of the country. 
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foreign workmen and foreign servants ; her manners are affect- 
ed by her constant intercourse with foreign countries, and by 
the concourse of travellers and emigrants: but it may be found 
that her luxuries and her enlightened institutions have been 
dearly purchased at the cost of that spirit of self-denial and that 
concentrated local feeling by which alone small republics can 
maintain their independence. The modern system of general 
politics which regulates the family of European nations has 
for ever terminated those petty wars and local contests, which 
for so many centuries raged without and within the walls of 
Geneva. The great change from the politics of the middle 
ages to the politics of the present time has manifestly been 
effected by the fusion of small states into large ones. Such 
may be the fate of Geneva, if her local patriotism, her indivi- 
dual spirit and the resolution of her compact population have 
indeed declined: her enfeebled Government may be awakened 
from its apathy, and disturbed in its paternal administration, 
by the loss of that vital force from which all the renown and 
prosperity of the country has been derived. 


ARTICLE VI. 


The Despatches, Minutes and Correspondence of the Marquess 
Wellesley, K.G., during his administration in India. 
Edited by Mr. Monrcomery Martin. Vol. i. Murray, 
1836. Vol. ii. Allen and Co. 1836. Vols. iii. iv. v. 
Allen and Co. 1837. 


To the political observer there are few objects of greater in- 
terest than the progress of the British power in India. In its 
birth and its growth it resembles the ancient Roman more 
than any other power in modern times. Like the Roman, as 
described in the words of its great historian, “ab exiguis pro- 
fecta initiis,” setting out from small beginnings, commencing 
in a humble and submissive character, and with the possession 
of a few feet of territory, it has filled a large portion of Asia 
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with its victories and the world with its renown, and has ac- 
quired a dominion over a population equal to more than half 
that of all Europe. It is difficult to make men in England 
feel an interest in the government, good or bad, of what they 
consider but as a remote and obscure colony. But when they 
are told that upon its policy depends the happiness of a 
number of human beings five times as great as that of the 
population of Great Britain and Ireland, it is hoped that even 
the most apathetic, that all but those whose sympathies can- 
not be brought to extend further than their own persons and 
the narrow circle of their families, will be induced to acknow- 
ledge that it is a matter of some consequence whether that 
policy be a good or a bad one. 

This empire of the British in India has had the good fortune 
to find a historian of very extraordinary qualifications, whose 
merits however are yet very far from being duly appreciated. 
While critics have allowed Mr. Mill’s work to be “ able, argu- 
mentative and philosophical,” they complain of his style, and, 
by representing that as dry and unattractive, they repel the 
majority of readers from approaching his work ; they thereby 
do what in them lies to keep up that bad unhealthy taste in 
style which now prevails, and has so long prevailed in the 
modern world. We call this taste unhealthy, for it is one 
which mistakes the turgidity of disease for the muscularity of 
health, and therefore prefers a swollen phrase to one of na- 
tural form and dimensions. To crowd together unmeaning 
epithets,—to heap metaphor upon metaphor, apt or unapt, in 
season or out of season,—to substitute simile for example, ana- 
logy for analysis,—to throw in ever and anon scraps from pseu- 

‘do-philosophers, which have long been truisms, if they were 
not from the first falsisms, and quotations from poets that have 
been long worn threadbare,—these are the qualities which the 
persons who object to Mr. Mill’s style consider as consti- 
tuting a geod one. Yet are they aware what are the charac- 
teristics of those writers whom they, in common with the 
rest of the civilized world for the last two thousand years, 
profess to admire greatly? Do they meet with that diseased 
grandiloquence in Thucydides? with that feeble turgidity in 
Demosthenes ? And yet the class of persons who praise upon 
authority these great writers would, if they attempted really 
VOL. VI.—N° XI. M 
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to learn what their manner of writing is, be astonished to find 
in it what they have been accustomed to decry as “ dry, emo- 
tionless, unpopular,” orperhaps “susceptible of improvement” 
—and a strange improvement that would be which it would re- 
ceive from them. The severe, simple, unornamented majesty 
of those great masters of the difficult art (“the most difficult 
of all arts,” as Mr. Mill himself once described it to be,) of 
expressing thoughts in words, would to their corrupted taste 
appear no better than the repulsive nakedness of miserable 
poverty. In fact the historical style of Mr. Mill reminds 
us not a little of that of Thucydides; and it is the only mo- 
dern style, if we except thet of Hobbes, that does so. Those 
ancient writers lived before the fashion came in of “ beau- 
tifying speech and making it fine,” to borrow the words of 
Hobbes, after the manner in which children beautify and 
make fine their dolls. With them rhetoric was an instru- 
ment of a very different sort: it was not a bauble for fools 
and children to play with, but a weapon for the grasp of man- 
hood, fit to do the work of men. In this sense Mr. Mill’s 
style, so far from being what his critics represent it, is the 
very perfection of style,—“ the utmost degree of simplicity, 
“ compactness and perspicuity combined, the purest tran- 
“ script of thought which words seem capable of being ren- 
“dered.” Like those great masters of antiquity, he was so- 
licitous about something higher than tickling the ears of the 
coterie of any modern drawing-room. Accordingly “ what 
was his thought, he set down as his thought, directly and 
clearly,” without the mumblings and the flourishes, the flood 
of words of modern rhetoricians. And the consequence is, 
that he who reads in search of a meaning will find it in the 
writings of Mr. Mill with a tithe of the labour which is re- 
quired, when that meaning, if it exist at all, is to be hunted 
for in a wilderness of unapt and unnecessary words. 

Again, some who admit the excellence of Mr. Mill’s style 
as a philosophical style, deny to it any merit as a narrative 
style. Here also there is a fallacy. It is one thing to de- 
scribe the progress of a good dinner, and another to narrate 
the growth of an empire ; one thing to relate the adventures 
of the “ Stout Gentleman,” Rob Roy, or Mr. Pickwick, and 
another to trace the career, explain the actions, and lay bare 
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the characters of generals, legislators and statesmen. In the 
case of the former, the points which are to be brought out 
into relief, and which form the essential properties of the sub- 
ject-matter, would in the case of the latter be but accidents 
of very inferior importance ; and therefore he who should give 
them a prominent place in his historical narrative, would act 
like the man who wrote a life of Bacon and forgot that he was 
a philosopher. Tried by this standard Mr. Mill’s narrative 
possesses a very high degree of merit. He had studied legis- 
lative and political philosophy far more profoundly than any 
other historian has yet done ; and his powerful and compre- 
hensive mind, at once stretching its vision over the whole ex- 
tent of his subject and penetrating to the bottom of it, saw di- 
stinctly and described accurately all those objects, and those 
only, which were to serve as means to the end he had in view, 
viz. “ the conveying correct and adequate ideas of the British 
“ empire in India, and of the transactions through which it was 
“ acquired.” Although far from possessing the pictorial and 
dramatic powers of Schiller and Scott, yet when he meets with 
characters worthy of his pencil he draws them in a few bold 
lines, which are however so forcible and happy as to engrave 
them on the mind of the reader. His narrative of military 
operations too is good; for, to render it good, clear-headed- 
ness is the principal requisite, and in clear-headedness Mr. 
Mill abounds. Nothing in the most spirit-stirring romance 
ever interested us more, for instance, than Mr. Mill’s account 
of some of the actions of Clive, or of Cornwallis’s night attack 
upon the outworks of Seringapatam. 

The writer who possessed ever so much of pictorial and 
dramatic power, and wanted those other qualities of the hi- 
storian of an empire which we have described as belonging to 
Mr. Mill, might produce a work (albeit an epic poem, as some 
moonstruck persons have of late contended that a history 
should be,) which, though a book of harmless and even useful 
amusement to children, would be as far from attaining the 
momentous end which Mr. Mill attained by his history, as a 
child’s toy-ship would be from serving the purposes of a 
seventy-four or an East Indiaman. 


In taking a survey of the progress of the Europeans in India, 
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we meet with some striking exemplifications of a fact or a 
principle which, though sometimes disputed, unquestionably 
exercises a powerful influence on human affairs,—we mean the 
appearance at particular times of men of extraordinary ability 
and energy of character. The power of the French and En- 
glish in India seemed pretty nearly balanced, when the almost 
simultaneousappearance of Labourdonnais and Dupleix among 
the French gave to their side a preponderance which, had the 
government of France not been at that time so preeminently 
bad, might, indeed to all appearance would, have given to the 
French the sovereignty of that vast empire which now belongs 
to the British. Instead of being rewarded with wealth and 
honours, those men, who had undergone so many dangers and 
toils in advancing the power and prosperity of their country, 
were recompensed under the worthy government of Louis the 
well-beloved with confiscation, ruin and the Bastille. Under 
these two men successively the French power in India con- 
tinued to make large and rapid strides. The English were 
beaten and baffled everywhere, and as a necessary conse- 
quence were fast losing all consideration with the natives of 
the country. Their affairs appeared to be every day becoming 
more desperate, and little seemed wanting to their final ex- 
pulsion, when the appearance of a very remarkable indivi- 
dual upon the scene, joined to the extraordinary incapacity of 
the French Government at home, and its consequent ill-treat- 
ment of its most efficient servants, changed the whole aspect 
of the contest. This individual was Clive, who furnishes an- 
other example, added to those of Cromwell and Blake, that a 
man may perform great achievements in war without having 
been regularly trained to it as a profession. 

Clive had gone out to India as a writer in the service of the 
East India Company, and when the war with the French broke 
out he joined the army as an ensign, which occupation he soon 
found to be more suited to his turbulent but daring and active 
character than the one he had quitted. At first he rendered 
himself conspicuous by courting posts of danger, and exhibit- 
ing in them a daring intrepidity. Along with his rashness how- 
ever a coolness and presence of mind, with a readiness of re- 
source in the midst of danger, were observable, which pointed 
him out to the discerning as a man of promise. The character 
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of the man is admirably summed up in the following sentence 
of Mr. Mill in his History of British India (vol. iii. p. 376). 
* Resolute and daring, fear never turned him aside from his 
“ purposes, or deprived him of the most collected exertion of 
“his mind in the greatest emergencies.” This man com- 
pletely turned the tide of affairs, and ended by doing for the 
British in India what Epaminondas had done for Thebes, 
Themistocles for Athens, and Cromwell for the Long Par- 
liament of England. And yet in the case of Clive we have 
also some evidence that the government of England then, 
though better than that of France, was still bad enough; for 
on one occasion we find him, notwithstanding his vast and 
brilliant services, superseded by a certain Lieutenant-colonel 
Scott, Scott being strongly recommended by the Duke of 
Cumberland. But the history of British India also furnishes 
some noble examples of a species of heroism sufficiently rare, 
and altogether overlooked by the common trumpeters of he- 
roism. We mean that which consists in a man’s overlooking 
such apparent neglect of his superior merits; which leads 
him, although superseded in a function which he was pre- 
eminently fitted to execute well, to lend all the assistance in 
his power, strenuously and heartily, to the man for whom he 
has been neglected, thereby showing himself superior to what 
is admirably characterized by Mr. Mill as “ that boyish sen- 
“sibility to injury which among common minds passes for 
“ honour.” The following extract from Mr. Mill’s history fur- 
nishes a remarkable instance of this, and also points to one 
of the great, and, as it would seem, insuperable difficulties of 
governing India well at such a distance from the centre of 
government. 


« A circumstance now occurred in the English army which affords an- 
other proof (we shall find abundance of them as we proceed) of the im- 
possibility of governing any country well from the distance of half the 
circumference of the globe. No government which had any regard to the 
maxims either of justice or of prudence would deprive of his authority a 
commander who, like Colonel Coote, had brought a great and arduous 
service to the verge of completion, at the very moment when, without a 
chance of failure, he was about to strike the decisive blow which would 
give to his preceding operations the principal part of their splendour and 
renown. Yet the East India Company, without intending soreprehensible 
a conduct, and from their unavoidable ignorance of what after many 
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months was to be the state of affairs, had sent out a commission with the 
fleet just arrived for Major Monson, the second in command, to supersede 
Coote, who was destined for Bengal. Monson was indeed directed to 
make no use of his commission while Coote remained upon the coast ; but 
the spirit of Coote would not permit him to make any advantage of this 
indulgence ; and had he been less a man of sense and temper, had he been 
more governed by that boyish sensibility to injury which among vulgar 
people passes for honour, this imprudent step of the Company would have 
been attended with the most serious consequences. When Coote was to 
proceed to Bengal, it was the destination of his regiment to proceed along 
with him. The Council of Madras were thrown into the greatest alarm. 
Monson declared that if the regiment were removed he would not under- 
take the siege of Pondicherry. Coote consented that his regiment should 
remain to enrich the brows of another with laurels which belonged to his 
own.” —WMill’s History, vol. iii. p. 230. 


To this account it is but justice to add Mr. Mill’s testimony 
in favour of the East India Company. 


“To communicate,” he says, “ the whole of the impression made 
upon a mind which has taken a survey of the government of India by 
the East India Company, more completely through the whole field of its 
action than was ever taken before, and which has not spared to bring 
forward into the same light the unfavourable and favourable points, it 
may be necessary to state, and this I conceive to be the most convenient 
occasion for stating, that, in regard to intention, I know no government 
either in past or present times that can be placed equally high with that 
of the East India Company ; that I can hardly point out an occasion on 
which the schemes they have adopted, and even the particular measures 
they pursued, were not by themselves considered as conducive to the 
welfare of the people whom they governed ; that I know no government 
which has on all occasions shown so much of a disposition to make sa- 
crifices of its own interests to the interest of the people whom it go- 
verned, and which has in fact made so many and such important sacri- 
fices ; that, if the East India Company have been so little successful in 
ameliorating the practical operation of their government, it has been owing 
chiefly to the disadvantage of their situation, distant a voyage of several 
months from the scene of action, and to that imperfect knowledge which 
was common to them with almost all their countrymen; but that they 
have never erred so much as when, distrusting their own knowledge, they 
have followed the directions of men whom they unhappily thought wiser 
than themselves, viz. practical statesmen and lawyers ; and that, lastly, in 
the highly important point of the servants, or subordinate agents of govern- 
ment, there is nothing in the world to be compared with the East India 
Company, whose servants, as a body, have not only exhibited a portion of 
talent which forms a contrast with that of the ill-chosen instruments of 
other governments, but have, except in some remarkable instances, as that 
of the loan transactions with the Nabob of Arcot, maintained a virtue 
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which, under the temptations of their situation, is worthy of the highest 
applause.” —Mill’s History, vol. vi. p. 17. 


In order to understand with clearness the nature of the 
government of British India, it is necessary to begin by in- 
quiring somewhat minutely into the character of the sovereign 
authority. The sovereign or constitutive authority was vested 
in the proprietors of stock, who met in assemblies called 
Courts of Proprietors, and, besides transacting certain parts of 
the common business, chose a certain number of persons out 
of their own body who were called Committees, and afterwards 


Directors, to manage for them other parts of the businesswhich * 


they could not so well manage themselves. We use the word 
was, for by Mr. Pitt’s Bill the sovereignty may be said to 
have passed in part (if sovereignty can be considered as divi- 
sible,—if it cannot, altogether) into the hands of the King by 
means of the Board of Control. Originally, however, the su- 
preme power was in the court of proprietors, for they held 
the legislative power entire, likewise the power of displacing 
annually the persons whom they chose to act in their behalf. 
The form of government therefore was democratical, and the 
common arguments against that form of government may be 
expected to apply to it. 


“* Under the common impression of democratic ambition, irregularity 
and violence,” observes Mr. Mill, ‘‘ it might be concluded, that the demo- 
cratic assembly would grasp at the whole of the power; would constrain 
and disturb the proceedings of the chairman and directors ; would deli- 
berate with violence and animosity; and exhibit all the confusion, pre- 
cipitation and imprudence which are so commonly ascribed to the exercise 
of popular power. 

«« The actual result is extremely different from what the common modes 
of reasoning incite common minds to infer. Notwithstanding the power 
which, by the theory of the constitution, was thus reserved to the popular 
part of the system, all power has centred in the court of directors; and 
the government of the Company has been an oligarchy in fact. So far 
from meddling too much, the court of proprietors have not attended to 
the common affairs even sufficiently for the business of inspection; and 
the known principles of human nature abundantly secured that unfortu- 
nate result. To watch, to scrutinize, to inquire,—is labour, and labour is 
pain. ‘To confide, to take for granted that all is well,—is easy, is exempt 
from labour, and, to the great mass of mankind, comparatively delightful. 
On all ordinary occasions, on all occasions which present not a powerful 
motive to action, the great mass of mankind are sure to be led by the soft 
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and agreeable feeling. And if they who act have only sufficient prudence 
to avoid those occurrences which are calculated to rouse the people on 
account of whom they act, the people will allow them abundant scope to 
manage the common concerns in a way conformable to their own liking 
and advantage. It is thus that all constitutions, however democratically 
formed, have a tendency to become oligarchical in practice. By the nu- 
merous body who constitute the democracy the objects of ambition are 
beheld at so great a distance, and the competition for them is shared with 
so great a number, that in general they make but a feeble impression 
upon their minds. The small number, on the other hand, entrusted with 
the management feel so immediately the advantages, and their affections 
are so powerfully engaged by the presence of their object, that they easily 
concentrate their views and point their energies with perfect constancy in 
the selfish direction. The apathy and inattention of the people on the 
one hand, and the interested activity of the rulers on the other, are two 
powers, the action of which may always be counted upon ; nor has the art 
of government as yet exemplified, however the science may or may not be 
discovered, any certain means by which the unhappy effects of that action 
may be prevented.”—Mill’s History, vol. iii. pp. 4-5. 


We shall now take a rapid survey of the administration of 
some of the most distinguished of the Company’s servants in 
India. We begin with Clive. It was under him, and in a 
great measure through him, that the East India Company first 
added the political to their commercial character, and in lieu 
of a mere trading company assumed the character of sove- 
reigns in India. 


“ We have at last,” writes Clive, in 1765, “arrived at that critical pe- 
riod which I have long foreseen; I mean that period which renders it ne- 
cessary for us to determine whether we can or shall take the whole to 
ourselves. Jaffien Ally Khan is dead, and his natural son is aminor; but 
I know not whether he is yet declared successor. Sujah Dowla is beat 
from his dominions; we are in possession of them, and it is scarcely hy- 
perbole to say, tomorrow the whole Mogul empire is in our power. The 
inhabitants of the country, we know by long experience, have no attach- 
ment to any obligation. Their forces are neither disciplined, commanded 
nor paid as ours are. Can it then be doubted that a large army of Euro- 
peans will effectually preserve us sovereigns? not only holding in awe the 
attempts of any country prince, but by rendering us so truly formidable 
that no French, Dutch, or other enemy will presume to molest us.” 


The character of Clive was well adapted for the circum- 
stances in which he was placed: but of that generalising 
power and far-reaching foresight which belong to the higher 
order of statesmen (a class of which the world has yet furnished 
few specimens,) his mind had little or nothing. The skill too 
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which he undoubtedly possessed, of adapting temporary expe- 
dients to temporary exigencies, was apt at times to partake 
somewhat more of Indian craft and tricking than is agreeable 
to the feeling of Englishmen. What we admire in him is 
that hardihood, both military and political, which was able, in 
the face of the most adverse circumstances, to raise. him from 
obscurity to high distinction, and the cause for which he 
fought from the depth of adversity to the highest prosperity. 
In Napoleon’s sense of the word Clive was a Man,—not a hol- 
low image of manhood; and that is always something. 

The next Indian ruler who occurs for notice after Clive is 
Warren Hastings. The character of Hastings is more likely to 
be seen in a false light than that of any other Indian adminis- 
trator. From having been singled out as the object of parlia- 
mentary impeachment, he in the first instance suffered from at 
least rhetorical misrepresentation ; and then again, a re-action 
having taken place in his favour, he was elevated higher than 
he deserved. Admitting that the difficulties in which he found 
himself placed as governor-general of India were peculiarly 
great, we cannot admit that he came well out of them. He 
seems to have carried to excess the crooked and short-sighted 
policy of temporary expedients, of craft, of finesse, in one word 
still more expressive—of tricking. Mr. Mill mentions it as 
remarkable how few of his political arrangements produced 
the effects which he expected from them, and how much his 
administration consisted in a perpetual change of ill-concerted 
measures. In fact Hastings appears to have been a man 
neither intellectually nor morally strong ; aman who had con- 
stantly floating before him vapour-visions of vast dominion and 
unbounded wealth, but had no clear conception of the means 
to his ends; and who, in the absence of all clear ideas, rushed 
impetuously at whatever seemed to him at the moment to 
lead the way he desired, altogether regardless of the misery 
he might inflict by pursuing such a course,—upon the whole 
a weak, bad ruler. 

Next comes Lord Cornwallis, a man of a different stamp, 
conscientious and well-intentioned, and with some administra- 
tive but small legislative talent. This was unfortunate, as he 
attempted considerable financial and judicial reforms, which, 
to have been done well, required more than ordinary talents 
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for legislation. His administrative course was tolerably suc- 
cessful, his legislative far from equally so. 

At the time Lord Cornwallis commenced his administra- 
tion, the government of India, consisting ostensibly of the 
directors, but really of the King’s ministers, began to apply 
themselves seriously to the consideration of the means of im- 
proving their revenue, alarmed at the appearance presented 
by their financial results. In order to understand the nature 
of the means employed, it will be necessary to say a few words 
respecting the Indian tenures of land. 

In India the revenue seems always to have been almost 
wholly derived from the annual produce of the land, which 
was divided into shares between the cultivator and the go- 
vernment. Two-fifths to the cultivator and three to the 
government have been assumed as the average proportions 
for land under full cultivation. Under the Mogul govern- 
ment the agents for collecting this revenue were rendered 
stationary in the several districts, and they became respon- 
sible to the government for the revenue, being paid by a per- 
centage on what they collected. From various causes the 
situation of these agents had a tendency to become, and be- 
came in fact, hereditary ; they were designated by the Persian 
appellative of zemindar. The zemindars, for the purpose of 
collecting the revenue for which they were responsible, re- 
tained about them as many troops as they could maintain. 
To this power of collecting the revenue was added the power 
of judicature, with the exception of the highest class of pu- 
nishments. From all this it was inferred by the English that 
the zemindars were the proprietors of the soil, the landed no- 
bility and gentry of India, by the same logic which had before 
led them to find a feudal system in India. 

*« It was not considered,” observes Mr. Mill, ‘“‘ that the zemindars, 
though they collected the rents, did not keep them, but paid them all away, 
with a small deduction, to the government. It was not considered that 
if they governed the ryots, and in many respects exercised over them de- 
spotic power, they did not govern them as tenants of theirs, holding their 
lands either at will or by contract under them. The possession of the 
ryot was an hereditary possession, from which it was unlawful for the ze- 
mindarto displace him. For every farthing which the zemindar drew from 


the ryot he was bound to account ; and it was only by fraud, if, out of all 
that he collected, he retained an ana more than the small proportion which, 
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as pay for collection, he was permitted to receive. These parties shared 
in the produce of the soil ; that party to any useful purpose most properly 
deserves the name of proprietor, to whom the principal share of the pro- 
duce for ever belongs. In India, to the sovereign the profit of the land 
may be said to have wholly belonged; the ryot obtained a mere subsist- 
ence, not more than the necessary wages of his labour; the zemindar 
enjoyed allowances to the amount of about ten per cent. upon the revenue 
which he collected, not more than a compensation for his services ; to the 
government belonged more than one half of the gross produce of the soil.” 

*‘ The English were actuated,” continues Mr. Mill, “ not only by an 
enlightened but a very generous policy, when they resolved to create in 
favour of individuals a permanent property in the soil, as conducive at once 
to the increase of its produce and the happiness of the people. They were 
under the influence of prejudices in the mode of carrying their design into 
execution. Full of the aristocratical ideas of modern Europe, the aristo- 
cratical person now at the head of the government avowed his intention of 
establishing an aristocracy upon the European model; and he was well 
aware that the union at home of statesmen and directors whom he obeyed 
was under the influence of similar propensities. 

“« In agreement with the orders from home, the resolution was,—to form 
a settlement with the zemindars for the revenues of their several districts ; 
to limit the settlement in the first instance to a term of ten years, but to 
render it permanent if sanctioned by the authorities in England; and to 
recognize the zemindars as hereditary proprietors of the soil, upon payment 
as a land-tax, not to be enhanced, of the sum at present assessed.” —Mill’s 
History, vol. v. p. 407. 


The possessions of the ryots or husbandmen were heredi- 
tary, and they likewise had certain rights acknowledge1 by 
the Mogul government, which rights however were in gene- 
ral insufficient to protect them against the oppressions of the 
zemindars ; for,as Mr. Mill observes, “to whom was the ig- 
norant, the timid, the credulous, the indigent ryot to apply 
for redress?” But the English aristocratical government na- 
turally deemed the rights of the landed aristocracy as the 
first consideration, and accordingly handed over to the ze- 
mindars the ryots in gross, empowering the former to make 
with their ryots what settlement they chose, under a mere 
general recommendation to be guided by the custom of the 
place ; which amounted to giving the poor ryots up to the mer- 
cies of a system resembling the villein tenures of barbarous 
Europe. This arrangement has found its defenders among 
those who fancy themselves political economists, on the ground 
that the zemindars have some capital in their hands to apply 
to agricultural improvement, while the ryots are wholly de- 
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stitute. But does not this argument equally apply to the nobles 
and villeins of Poland, of Russia, and of France before the 
revolution? And how does the conclusion drawn in these 
cases from these political ceconomists’ premises agree with the 
fact? The fact is that in none of the above cases, India in- 
cluded, do their premises apply, the love of domination being 
more powerful in man than the love of wealth, and moreover 
the love of wealth being neutralized by ignorance of the right 
means to the desired end. 

That the conclusion agrees better with the fact in the case 
of England, is because there the premises are applicable ; be- 
cause the laws of England afford to the cultivator protection 
against his lord. Those who thus apply principles of political 
ceconomy make a mistake, analogous to that of the legislators 
who transplanted en masse the laws of England, with their 
enormously complicated and cumbrous procedure, among the 


Hindis. 


“ There was an opportunity in India,” says Mr. Mill, “ to which the 
history of the world presents not a parellel. Next after the sovereign, the 
immediate cultivators had by far the greatest portion of interest in the soil ; 
for the rights (such as they were) of the zemindars, a complete compen- 
sation might have easily been made. The generous resolution was adopted 
of sacrificing to the improvement of the country the proprietary rights of 
the sovereign. The motives to improvement which property gives, and of 
which the power was so justly appreciated, might have been bestowed 
upon those upon whom they would have operated with a force incompa- 
rably greater than that with which they could operate upon any other 
class of men; they might have been bestowed upon those upon whom 
alone, in every country, the principal improvements in agriculture must 
be derived,—the immediate cultivators of the soil; and a measure worthy 
to be ranked among the noblest that ever were taken for the improvement 
of any country, might have helped to compensate the people of India for 
the miseries of that misgovernment which they had so long endured ;—but 
the legislators were English aristocrats, and aristocratical prejudices pre- 


vailed.”—WMill’s History, vol. v. p. 416. 


With regard to the judicial reforms introduced by Lord 
Cornwallis, to give an intelligible account of them would 
require a long article ; all that we can here do therefore is to 
state the result, and that was complete failure. It is due 
however to the Marquis Cornwallis to say at the same time, 
that he seems to have acted with the utmost purity of inten- 
tion both in this and in the financial reforms, and that he 
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only failed where scarcely a single man in the age in which he 
lived would have fully succeeded. The subject was vast and 
of peculiar difficulty, requiring for its thorough comprehen- 
sion the greatest powers of mind, most carefully cultivated, 
and brought to bear long and laboriously upon the accumu- 
lated knowledge of ages. That a governor-general of India 
should have a mind of this class we have no right to expect, 
till the time shall arrive when that which is laid down by Plato 
as a universal truth shall not only be admitted but acted upon, 
viz. that there can be no happiness for nations until either 
philosophers are the rulers or the rulers philosophers. 

We have said that the result of Lord Cornwallis’s law re- 
forms was utter failure. The primary object for which all 
law and the machinery for setting law in motion, to wit ju- 
dicial establishments, exist, is the protection of person and 
property. If they do not effect this at least in some degree 
better than when men live without government and without 
law, when the hand of every man is against every man, and 
when every man depends only on his own hand to protect his 
own head, they are a mockery of the worst, of the cruellest de- 
scription. Further, if in the case of India the law and the 
law machinery introduced by the English did not protect the 
person and property of their Indian subjects better than their 
own system of law had before protected them, no man need 
be told what judgment he is to form of such law reform. 
Now that this was the case—that both the persons and the 
property of the miserable Hindis were more insecure under 
the English administration of justice and police than they 
had been under their native administration of them,—is proved 
by abundant evidence brought before the British House of 
Commons. From this evidence we shall select a few passages, 
which not only illustrate the subject in question, but bear 
materially upon another most important subject in reference 
to India,—we mean colonization. 

Sir Henry Strachey, one of the Company’s judges, a very 
intelligent witness, examined by the Committee on Indian 
affairs in 1810, says— 

“It is extremely difficult—I may, I believe, say it is not possible—to ar- 
range an effectual plan of association and co-operation among the higher 
orders for purposes of police, or for any other purpose. We have few 
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large towns,—no societies exercising or capable of exercising municipal 
authority. There are no gentlemen in whose honour and probity, in 
whose spirit and activity, government can repose confidence. There exists 
not between the common people and the rulers a middle order who feel 
a common interest in the prosperity of the state; who love their country- 
men, who respect their rulers, or are by them respected; who either 
could, or if they could would, even in a case of the greatest exigency, 
exert themselves heartily and effectually, each in his own sphere, for the 
public good. Such a set of men in the society is here unknown. Govern- 
ment is unable to direct, or in any way to make use of, the power of the 
individuals composing the community. Hence our extreme ignorance of 
all that passes ; our complete inability to detect and apprehend offenders ; 
to explain to the public what we wish should be known, and persuade them 
what should be done. Hence the long continuance of enormous abuses, 
without its being possible for government or for the magistrate to prevent 
or to discover them.” —Fifth Report of the Committee in 1810, p. 537. 

«It should,” he says afterwards, “‘ be the study of government, in my 
opinion, to form if possible a body of gentry, such as exists in other 
countries, an intermediate order between the governors and the governed, 
to whom the one might look down and the other might look up. At 
present no such order exists. Most of the men who once possessed rank 
and wealth are gone to ruin; the men of preperty who do exist are, for 
the most part, such as have lately risen. That the magistrate can main- 
tain the peace over a million or more of persons without the help ofa 
considerable number whose interest or sense of duty should induce them 
to assist him, is plainly impossible.” —Fifth Report, p. 561. 


Again, in an enumeration of the causes which concur to 


prevent the due administration of justice, Sir Henry Strachey 
says— 

«* Another impediment, though of a very different nature from those I 
have mentioned, and much more difficult to remove, is to me too palpable 
to be overlooked; I mean that arising from Europeans in our situation 
being necessarily ill qualified in many points to perform the duties required 
of us as judges and magistrates. Nothing is more common, even after a 
minute and laborious examination of evidence on both sides, than for the 
judge to be left in utter doubt respecting the points at issue. This pro- 
ceeds chiefly from our very imperfect connexion with the natives, and our 
scanty knowledge, after all our study, of their manners, customs and Jan- 
guages. The judge of circuit and his assistant are strangers, and quite 
unacquainted with the character of the persons examined and the credit 
due to them, and always on that account less competent to discover truth 
among volumes of contradictory evidence.” —Fifth Report, p- 534. 


On another occasion he asks, 


‘«¢ What judge can distinguish the exact truth among the numerous in- 
consistencies of the natives he examines? How often do those inconsist- 
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encies proceed from causes very different from those suspected by us! 
How often from simplicity, fear, embarrassment in the witness! How 
often from our own ignorance and impatience! We cannot study the 
genius of the people in its own sphere of action: we know little of their 
domestic life,—their knowledge, conversation, amusements,—their trades 
and castes, or any of those national and individual characteristics which 
are essential to a complete knowledge of them. Every day affords us ex- 
amples of something new and surprising ; and we have no principle to 
guide us in the investigation of facts, except an extreme diffidence of our 
opinion,—a consciousness of inability to judge of what is probable or im- 
probable.” —Fifth Report, p. 562. 


Is there then no remedy for this state of things? A re- 
medy is suggested by Mr. Mill in the following passage of 
his History. 

“* It is impossible to reflect upon the situation of English gentlemen 
settled in the country as proprietors of land, and as manufacturers, with- 
out perceiving how advantageously they would be situated for acquiring 
that knowledge of the natives in which the Company’s servants are proved 
to be so defective, and for giving that aid in the administration of justice 
without which a good administration is not to be obtained. Such men 
would be forced into an intimate intercourse with the natives ; whence, 
under the necessity of employing them, and of transacting and conversing 
with them in almost all the relations of life, an intimate knowledge would 
arise. They would have a local influence of great efficacy ; they would 
be useful beyond all calculation in maintaining order in a wide circle around 
them, among a people in such a state of society as that at present found 
in Bengal.” —Mill’s History, vol. v. p. 506. 


This view of the subject, as regards the merely commercial 
part of it, is fully borne out by the evidence of practical men. 
The commercial improvements which may be looked for as 
the result are thus stated by Mr. Crawfurd, in a pamphlet 
entitled “ Notes on the Settlement or Colonization of British 
subjects in India*.” 


“‘ They will consist of improvement in the quality, and extension in the 
quantity, of cotton wool to be furnished for the manufactures of this coun- 
try, now dependent on America, and dependent on a slave population for 
nine-tenths of its supply ; of improvement in the culture of the mulberry, 
and rearing of the silk worm ; improvement in the quality and quantity 
of sugar, rice, wheat and other corns ; extension of the culture of coffee, 
and introduction of the culture of tea, cocoa and other products usually 
denominated colonial. The application of skill and capital to the con- 
struction of bridges, roads, canals for navigation and works of irrigation ; 


* Ridgway, 1833. 
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the application of capital and enterprize to mining operations, steam 
navigation, the coasting trade of India, and the external Asiatic trade.”-— 
Crawfurd, page 9. 

We now come to what is more immediately the subject of 
the present article, the administration of the Marquess Wel- 
lesley. And first with respect to the documentary evidence 
from which we are to form a judgment of that administration, 
viz. the five volumes of Despatches named at the head of this 
article. 

There have been few statesmen, the springs of whose con- 
duct have been laid open to the world so completely as Lord 
Wellesley’s. At the same time it is to be borne in mind 
that the evidence is not so complete as in such a case as that 
of Warren Hastings, where some of the most active and acute 
intellects of the age, stimulated too by political rancour, were 
at work to present to the world the dark side of the picture. 
In the present instance the result has more of a one-sided, 
perhaps it would be too much to say of an ex parte character ; 
the documents produced being only those which are volun- 
teered by the party naturally interested in producing a favour- 
able impression. To some persons, however, the degree of 
favourableness of that impression will be diminished by the 
Marquess Wellesley’s style of writing, lauded though that 
style be by certain critics for its rhetorical graces; for there 
are many persons, and we cannot deny the justice of their 
views, who would entirely exclude rhetoric from a despatch, 
because they object to reading ten words to get at a fact or 
an argument when it might be got at in five. That this is the 
case almost literally with these despatches of Lord Welles- 
ley, may be ascertained by trying with several of them the 
experiment of striking out half or more than half the words, 
and finding that the meaning is rather elucidated than ob- 
scured by the operation. Now this, notwithstanding the ad- 
miration it may excite in the minds of ill-taught schoolboys, 
is surely a fault of no light kind in a statesman with whom 
time and perspicuity must always be valuable commodities. 
How strong is the contrast between the fine and inflated 
phraseology of the Marquess, and the plain, simple, unorna- 
mented, but very seldom obscure style of his brother the 
Duke of Wellington! The reader cannot fail to be struck 
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with the contrast even from the specimens which we shall 
find room for in this article. 

But having given the dark side of Lord Wellesley’s style, 
justice requires us also to give the other; and it is no more 
than just to say that we have seldom or never met with an 
instance where a pleonastic manner of writing was more con- 
stantly devoted to the attainment of that suaviter in modo, 
that humane urbanity applied to soothing where it cannot 
remove, to reducing to the smallest degree what in some 
degree is inseparable from humanity,—the pain of mortified 
self-love, of disappointed hope,—a quality which ingenuous 
and humane natures will seldom be found without, and which 
even viewed only with the eye of policy, is of no mean value to 
a statesman. We have known men of pretension to admini- 
strative talents not much inferior to those of Lord Wellesley, 
who employed a style as overloaded with epithets and sound- 
ing words as his without uniting with it a single particle of the 
redeeming quality noticed above. From the numerous ex- 
amples contained in the volumes before us, we shall select one 
or two as illustrative of Lord Wellesley’s character as an admi- 
nistrator. 

The first is the following letter of the Marquess (then Earl 
of Mornington) to Sir J. H. Craig, K.B., and exhibits a pecu- 
liarly felicitous admixture of the censure which his lordship 
deemed necessary on the particular occasion with hearty ge- 
neral commendation. The paper is an indication of Lord 
Wellesley’s administrative ability as well as felicity (supernu- 
merary words excepted) in penning a despatch. It also sug- 
gests matter of reflection as to the requisite talents of a sub- 
administrator, the readiness of resource in emergencies and the 
want of that readiness. An inefficient functionary is always 
unprepared, and excuses himself on the plea of insufficient 
powers or instructions. On the contrary, an efficient man is 
never unprepared, and can tell the exact time when the chances 
of mischief arising from inaction are greater than those from 
exceeding his powers and instructions. At the same time it 
is to be admitted that the general rule is decidedly for ad- 
hering to the letter of instructions; without which all must 
be insubordination and confusion. 

VOL, VI.—N° XI. N 
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“Fort William, Oct. 27, 1798. 
« Sir, 

“‘ I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letters of the 
26th September, and 2nd, 3rd, 6th and 13th instant, and also of a memoir 
containing much valuable information, and many judicious and forcible 
remarks. The whole tenor and spirit of your private communications 
manifest a zeal and anxiety for the public interests, which demands my 
unqualified applause, and which cannot fail to prove highly beneficial to 
any service on which you may be employed. As you must be aware of 
the great extent and variety of my numerous public duties, I am persuaded 
that you will accept my cordial thanks for your suggestions asa sufficient 
testimony of my real sense of their importance and value; and that you 
will not suppose me either indifferent to their merit, or unprepared to 
avail myself of their utility, because I am not at liberty to enter into a 
detailed review of the facts which you have collected, or of the able con- 
clusions which you have drawn from them. I am particularly anxious 
to assure you, that nothing can be more acceptable to me, than the con- 
tinuance of a free communication of your opinions with the same unre- 
served confidence which appears in your private correspondence with me. 

«“« The uncertainty of Scindiah’s return to Hindostan, as well as of the 
condition of his authority and power whenever that event shall take place, 
renders it impossible at present to contract any formal engagements with 
any of the powers on the north-western frontier of India. Unless we 
could secure the efficient cooperation of Scindiah’s army, we should not 
be warranted to conclude engagements with him tending to draw our 
troops beyond the limits of the position required for our own exclusive 
defence. The same principle applies with additional force to the preca- 
rious state of the Mahratta chiefs now exercising the Government, or con- 
tending for it, during the absence of Scindiah. 

«« The suggestions stated in my former letter with regard to the Seiks 
and Rajpoots were not intended to refer to the possibility of any regular 
treaty with them, unconnected with Scindiah, but merely to such general 
encouragement as (in the absence of Scindiah) might be offered to those 
powers by our advice and amicable communication, and by the appearance 
of our army in the field: until the ruin or the restoration of Scindiah shall 
have been finally decided, our intercourse with these powers must be con- 
fined to such communications as I have described. 

‘« The progress of the French arms in Egypt, our actual situation with 
Tippoo, and the doubtful posture of affairs at Poonah, must contract our 
means of reinforcing the army under your command. We must therefore 
be satisfied, in the event of Zemaun Shah’s approach, with a system of 
operations strictly defensive. I have, however, no reason to doubt that 
your army will very soon be augmented to the number of nearly 20,000 
men. With this force, (which I will increase if other calls should permit) 
I rely on your ability to afford a complete protection to the dominions of 
the Vizier, as well from internal commotion as from foreign invasion. If 
any circumstances should hereafter arise favourable to the extension of 
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our system of defence, you will receive timely notice of the change (most 
earnestly desired by me) either from the Commander-in-Chief, Mr. Lums- 
den, or Colonel Collins. The present state of affairs does not require me 
to trouble you with any more particular instructions; you are the best 
judge of the position most eligible for the defence of the Vizier’s frontier ; 
I will not embarrass your judgement by any further limitation of your 
discretion than must result from a strict adherence to the defence of the 
Vizier’s frontier, leaving it to you to decide whether that object will be 
best attained by remaining within the Vizier’s boundary, or by a more 
advanced position. 

“* The Commander-in-Chief has apprized you to what extent I have 
been enabled to authorize him to adopt a part of the very useful sugges- 
tions contained in your memoir. 

“With your private communication of the 13th I had the honour of re- 
ceiving from youa letter of the same date, which, although not addressed to me 
in council, I understand to be intended by you to form a public document. 

* It is difficult to express the concern and surprize with which I read 
that letter. 

** My confidence in your talents, activity and public spirit, as well as 
my knowledge of your readiness to take the general command of the army 
in the field, induced me to entrust that charge to you. This trust was 
accompanied by a discretionary power of suspending the general relief of 
the army according to the exigency of the case: and you had been ap- 
prized that the defence of the country in which you commanded was to 
supersede every other consideration. Under these circumstances, I was 
not aware that you could feel any difficulty in determining what would be 
expected from you; nothing more could be expected than a defence of the 
frontier of Oude, compatible with the extent and condition of the force 
under your command. Less could not be expected from such an officer 
and I had hoped that the anxiety which I have manifested to facilitate the 
exertion of your talents might have satisfied you that I was neither dis- 
posed to expect from you any effort beyond the means which you pos- 
sessed, nor to charge you with any responsibility beyond the limits of 
your military duty. No special instructions therefore were given to you, 
because none were requisite to enable you to act in the event of Zemaun 
Shah’s approach. The only case in which special instructions to you 
could become necessary was that of our having formed defensive engage- 
ments with the bordering powers. This case has not yet occurred, and 
my private correspondence, as well as the communications of Colonel Col- 
lins, enabled you to ascertain the state of that question with an accuracy 
which could not have been derived through any other channel. With 
regard to that part of the letter in question which refers to the deficiencic> 
of bullocks, camels, elephants and ammunition, I know that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had actually taken the earliest possible steps for your 
speedy supply, and I had written to the Vizier for the express purpose of 
urging him to furnish you with whatever aid his establishment can afford. 
With this view of the subject I trust that the letter to which I refer was 
n2 
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not the result of your deliberate consideration, and I have therefore con- 
sidered it as a private letter; I have not recorded it; and | have entered 
into a free discussion of its contents with the facility of a confidential 
communication. If, however, I should have mistaken your intentions, 
you will correct my error; and! shall then be reduced to the necessity of 
entering the letter on the records, with the observations which my public 


duty will, in that case, demand.” 

The next is a letter to the Honourable F. North, governor 
of Ceylon, principally with reference to the native Bengal 
volunteers being compelled to attend divine service with the 


European troops at Columbo, 
* Fort William, 6th April, 1804. 
«* My dear North, 

‘* T have received information from an authentic quarter that the de- 
tachment of native Bengal volunteers, now doing duty in Ceylon, has 
been required aud compelled to attend the performance of divine service 
with the European troops at Columbo. It is impossible for me to express 
to you the surprise and regret which this intelligence has excited in my 
mind. It has always been one of the principal objects of my government 
to refrain from every kind of interference with the religious customs and 
prejudices of our native subjects, particularly of our sepoys, who are ex- 
tremely jealous of their religious rights, and who have constantly expe- 
rienced the most marked protection in the exercise of their religious cere- 
monies from the British government in every quarter of India. Any de- 
viation from the attention which is due to the religious prejudices of the 
native troops of India is not only calculated to produce the most serious 
evils in all our military establishments, but to excite apprehensions in the 
minds of the native troops, which may be attended with the most fatal 
consequences with regard to their attachment and fidelity. The interests of 
your government must also suffer from imposing on the native troops belong- 
ing to the different Presidencies in India, now serving in Ceylon, the perform- 
ance of duties which are not only contrary to their habits and prejudices, 
but which, according to their opinion, entail certain disgrace and infamy, 

«« Your experience and knowledge of the interests of the Empire render 
it unnecessary for me to point out to you the various dangers to which 
the public service must be exposed by any interference with the religious 
customs of the native troops of India. It will be impossible for the go- 
vernment of India to induce native troops to volunteer to serve in distant 
quarters of the British Empire unless they can ensure to the native troops 
the observance of a due respect for their religious prejudices ; nor will it 
be in your power in Ceylon to obtain recruits from any quarter of India, 
if the native troops from India serving in Ceylon be compelled to attend 
divine service together with European troops, or to perform any duties 
incompatible with the customs and doctrines of the Hindoo and Mussul- 
man faith. My public duty would require me to exert on this occasion 
the extensive powers which are vested in me by the Crown, as Captain- 
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’ General of the land forces serving in the East Indies; I am, however, 
disposed to believe that the arrangements requiring the attendance at Co- 
lumbo of the native troops of India at the performance of divine service, 
have been adopted ignorantly or inadvertently, without considering the 
serious consequences which must be apprehended from any interference 
with the religious customs of their country, and I have therefore adopted 
this mode of communicating to you my sentiments on this delicate and 
important subject. If, however, it should be the determination of the of- 
ficer commanding the forces on the Island of Ceylon to require the attend- 
ance of the native troops of India at the performance of divine service, I 
must recal every native of the continent of India belonging to any of the 
Company’s establishments, and now serving in Ceylon; and it is accord- 
ingly my desire that they should all be embarked as soon as possible after 
the receipt of this letter, and sent to their respective Presidencies on the 
continent of India, unless you are prepared to afford to me the most satis- 
factory assurances, that the native troops of every description from India, 
now serving in Ceylon, sha!l receive the most ample protection in the 
exercise of the duties of their religion, and shall experience the same atten- 
tion to their religious prejudices, and to all their customs and habits, which 
is manifested towards them on every occasion by the government of India. 

“* You must be aware, that if any difficulty should occur in conforming 
to the tenor of these suggestions, I shall be compelled to forbid, on the 
continent of India, the recruiting for your lascars, and for all other native 
corps in your service. 

«* My dear North, 
‘** Believe me ever your’s most faithfully, 
“« WELLESLEY.” 


The above-quoted letter to Mr. North is equally sound in 
policy and felicitous in expression. It is indeed of paramount 
importance in governing a conquered country most carefully 
to refrain, as the noble Marquess happily expresses it, “ from 
“every kind of interference with the religious customs and 
“* prejudices of the native subjects.” Woe be to the besotted 
bigots, wheresoever they are to be found, who infringe such 
a rule! And woe also to the people who are subjected, for how- 
ever short a time, to their sway! Wesay, for however short 
a time ; for brief, as every one knows, has ever been and will 
ever be the dominion of those who wantonly insult even the 
prejudices or infirmities of mankind. 

This letter is one out of many examples contained in these 
volumes of a union of the swaviter in modo with the fortiter in 
re displayed by the Marquess Wellesley. In the case of the 
opposition which he met with on his first arrival in India 
from the Presidency of Madras, he showed a union of prom- 
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ptitude, firmness and temper worthy of imitation in rulers. 
Another feature of this portion of Lord Wellesley’s character 
is the humane and generous consideration which he showed 
towards the unfortunate or the vanquished : 


Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos 


ever appeared to be his rule of action. This was exhibited in 
the generous solicitude which he showed in not only pro- 
viding for the wants and comforts, but in avoiding as much 
as possible to wound the feelings of Tippovu’s family, after the 
capture of Seringapatam. Another instance was his energetic 
and humane policy in the case of the Kent East Indiaman, 
where he showed not only a care in providing for the imme- 
diate wants of the subaltern officers and cadets, but a minute 
attention, hardly to have been expected from his numerous and 
important avocations, to details, in protecting them from being 
compelled to borrow money at a rate which would ultimately 
plunge them into inextricable ruin. 

We are tempted to insert here, as having some affinity to 
this subject, the following very honourable testimony in fa~ 
vour of Lord Wellesley. 


“* Sir Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, Bart., Acting Governor-General of 
India, to the Marquess Wellesley. 
«Camp, Burdwan, Dec. 23, 1834. 
** My Lord, 

«* Few things in life have given me greater pleasure than the receipt of 
your Lordship’s kind letter delivered by Lieut. Campbell. Itis now within 
a few days of thirty-four years since I had the honour of being presented 
to you. You were then Governor-General of India, and I was a boy of 
fifteen entering on my career ; I shall never forget the kindness with which 
you treated me from first to last during your stay in India; nor the ho- 
nour and happiness which I enjoyed in being for a considerable period a 
member of your family. So much depends on the first turn given toa 
man’s course, that I have a right to attribute all of good that has since 
happened to me to the countenance and favour with which you distin- 
guished me at that early period. My public principles were learned in 
your school, pre-eminently the school of honour, zeal, public spirit, and 
patriotism ; and to my adherence to the principles there acquired I ven- 
ture to ascribe all the success that has attended me. 

** Believe me, my Lord, 
‘«* With reverence, gratitude, and all attachment, 
** sincerely and affectionately, 
** Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 
«C. T, Mrercare.”’ 
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The Marquess Wellesley’s administration was essentially a 
war-administration. In reviewing it we shall not be much 
embarrassed by the difficult questions of judicial and financial 
reform which form an important feature of the Marquess Corn- 
wallis’s administration. ‘The main question which in review- 
ing Lord Wellesley’s Indian administration we are called upon 
to discuss is the question of the policy of the wars in which 
he engaged. We say policy, because we mean at once to dis- 
encumber the question of all discussion about the justice of 
these wars; being of opinion with Lord Chief Justice Mans- 
field, that, though justice as between the subjects of a parti- 
cular state may be defined with tolerable accuracy by the /aws 
of that state, political or international justice is, at present at 
least, a word, and nothing more ;—or, it may perhaps be said 
to be a phantom having neither form, colour nor substance. 
Such a spectre indeed haunts most men’s minds*, but when 
they try to catch it, it eludes their grasp, and in lieu of it they 
call that justice which they like, or which suits their conve- 
nience, and injustice the reverse of that. We must now ex- 
plain with some precision what we mean by the policy of a 
war. 

The policy or impolicy of a war then, judging after’ the 
event, is the balance of good or evil resulting from that war ; 
judging before the event, the balance of probabilities of good 
or evil resulting from that war. By good and evil we mean 
pleasure and pain, of which we may here assume as the 
measure, security and wealth, or the means of enjoying that 
security. 

But the question may be still further narrowed. The event 
proved, as it might by a statesman of some foresight have been 
expected to do, that no advantage resulted in the way of in- 
creased revenue. The following table from the Fourth Report 
of the Committee of 1810, p. 450, shows the particulars: 


Revenue. Charges. Net Revenue. 
1793-4...00. £8,276,770 £6,066,924 £2,209,846 
1797-8...000 8,059,880 7,411,401 648,479 
1805-6...... 15,403,409 15,561,328 157,919 net charge. 


* Among others it seems to have haunted that of Lord Castlereagh, see p. 303. 
of vol. v. of these despatches, though one should think that the mental vision of 
any one calling himself a statesman should be purged from such phantoms. 
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Supplies toout Interest on Surplus re- Surplus charge. 
settlements. debts. venue. 
1793-4 ccccccceee decdedcnous £40,822 £526,205 £1,642,819 


commence- >} 
ment of Lord | 


1797-8< Wellesley’s 163,299 603,926  ......0cceseoee £118,746 
administra- 
CR ccesince 

1805-6 close of do. 250,599 1,860,090 ....cccccccccce 2,268,608 


The question then is narrowed to one of security. Were 
Lord Wellesley’s wars necessary or not necessary to the se- 
curity of the British empire in India? For as to the mere 
honour and glory, of which we hear so much in these des- 
patches, of beating Indian armies ; a race of men which has 
beaten all that has been opposed to it for the last five hundred 
years in every quarter of the globe had no reason whatever 
to purchase such honour and glory at so high a price. 

The first measure of Lord Wellesley which calls for our 
consideration is the war with Tippoo Sultaun, ending in the 
destruction of Tippoo and the annexation of a part of his ter- 
ritory to the possessions of the East India Company. 

On the 30th of January 1798, shortly after the appoint- 
ment of Lord Wellesley as Governor-General of India, and 
while he was on his way thither from England, a proclama- 
tion was issued by the “ Governor-General of the Isles of 
“ France and Reunion, and of all the French establishments 
“to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope ;” purporting 
that two ambassadors had arrived from Tippoo Sultaun, with 
letters addressed to the constituted authorities of the island, 
and a packet for the executive directory of France ; that Tip- 
poo desired to form an offensive and defensive alliance with 
the French, and proposed to maintain at his own charge, as 
long as the war should last in India, the troops that might be 
sent to him ; that he declared he had made every preparation 
to receive the succours which might be sent to him; in a 
word, that he only waited the moment when the French should 
come to his assistance to declare war against the English, 
whom he ardently desired to expel from India. The procla- 
mation then invited the citizens to offer their services on the 
liberal terms which the ambassadors of Tippoo were ready to 
offer*. 





* Despatches, vol. i. Introd. p. 8. 
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Uponascertaining the authenticity of this proclamation, Lord 
Wellesley at once formed the resolution to crush Tippoo, or at 
least to disable him from being mischievous, and he took imme- 
diate measures for carrying that resolution into effect. It is 
but fair to Lord Wellesley to give some of the principal argu- 
ments on which he grounded his determination in his own 
words. The course of reasoning, he says, in a minute dated 
Fort William, August 12, 1798, which I pursued, may be 
stated in the following manner : 


“ The rights of states applicable to every case of contest with foreign 
powers are created and limited by the necessity of preserving the public 
safety; this necessity is the foundation of the reciprocal claim of all na- 
tions to explanation of suspicious or ambiguous conduct, to reparation for 
injuries done, and to security against injuries intended. 

*« In any of these cases, when just satisfaction has been denied, or from 
the evident nature of circumstances cannot otherwise be obtained, it is the 
undoubted right of the injured party to resort to arms for the vindication 
of the public safety; and in such a conjuncture the right of the state 
becomes the duty of the Government, unless some material consideration 
of the public interest should forbid the attempt. 

“* If the conduct of Tippoo Sultaun had been of a nature which cou!d be 
termed ambiguous or suspicious; if he had merely increased his force be- 
yond his ordinary establishment, or had stationed it in some position on 
our confines, or on those of our allies, which might justify jealousy or 
alarm ; if he had renewed his secret intrigues at the Courts of Hyderabad, 
Poonah, and Cabul, or even if he had entered into any negociation with 
France, of which the object was at all obscure, it might be our duty to 
resort in the first instance to his construction of proceedings, which being 
of a doubtful character might admit of a satisfactory explanation. But 
where there is no doubt there can be no matter for explanation. The act 
of Tippoo’s ambassadors, ratified by himself, and accompanied by the 
landing of a French force in his country, is a public, unqualified and un- 
ambiguous declaration and act of war aggravated by an avowal, that the 
object of the war is neither explanation, reparation nor security, but the 
total destruction ofthe British Government in India. To affect to misun- 
derstand an insult and injury of such a complexion would argue a con- 
sciousness either of weakness or of fear ; no state of India can misconstrue 
the conduct of Tippoo: the correspondence of our residents at Hyderabad 
and Poonah sufficiently manifests the construction which it bears at both 
those Courts ; and in so clear and plaina case, our demand of explanation 
would be justly attributed either to a defect of spirit or of power; the result 
of such a demand would therefore be, the disgrace of our character, and 
the diminution of our influence and consideration in the eyes ef our allies, 
and of every power in India. If the moment should appear favourable to 
the execution of Tippoo’s declared designs he would answer such a de- 
mand by an immediate attack; if, on the other hand, his preparations 
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should not be sufficiently advanced, he would deny the existence of his 
engagements with France, would persist in the denial until he had reaped 
the full benefit of them, and, finally, after having completed the improve- 
ment of his own army, and received the accession of an additional French 
force, he would turn the combined strength of both against our possessions, 
with an alacrity and confidence inspired by our inaction, and with ad- 
vantages redoubled by our delay. In the present case the idea therefore 
of demanding explanation must be rejected as being disgraceful in its prin- 
ciple, and frivolous in its object. The demand of reparation, in the strict 
sense of the term, cannot properly be applied to cases of intended injury, 
excepting in those instances where the nature of the reparation demanded 
may be essentially connected with security against the injurious intention. 

«« Where a state has unjustly seized the property or invaded the territory, 
or violated the rights of another, reparation may be made by restoring 
what has been unjustly taken, or by a subsequent acknowledgement of 
the right which has been infringed ; but the cause of our complaint against 
Tippoo Sultaun is not that he has seized a portion of our property which 
he might restore, or invaded a part of our territory which he might again 
cede, or violated a right which he might hereafter acknowledge ; we com- 
plain, that professing the most amicable disposition, bound by subsisting 
treaties of peace and friendship, and unprovoked by any offence on our 
part, he has manifested a design to effect our total destruction; he has 
prepared the means and instruments of a war of extermination against us ; 
he has solicited and received the aid of our inveterate enemy, for the de- 
clared purpose of annihilating our empire ; and he only waits the arrival 
of a more effectual succour to strike a blow against our existence. 

«‘ That he has not yet received the effectual succour which he has soli- 
cited may be ascribed either to the weakness of the Government of Mau- 
ritius, or to their want of zeal in his cause, or to the rashness and imbe- 
cility of his own councils; but neither the measure of his hostility, nor of 
our right to restrain it, nor of our danger from it, are to be estimated by 
the amount of the force which he has actually obtained ; for we know that 
his demands of military assistance were unlimited; we know that they 
were addressed not merely to the Government of Mauritius but to that of 
France ; and we cannot ascertain how soon they may be satisfied to the 
full extent of his acknowledged expectations. This, therefore, is not merely 
the case of an injury to be repaired, but of the public safety to be secured 
against the present and future designs of an irreconcileable, desperate and 
treacherous enemy: against an enemy of this description, no effectual se- 
curity can be obtained otherwise than by such a reduction of his power 
as shall not only defeat his actual preparations, but establish a permanent 
restraint upon his future means of offence. 

“To this species of security our right is unquestionable, upon the 
grounds already stated. But it cannot be supposed that Tippoo Sultaun 
will voluntarily concede to us a security of this nature against the effects 
of his own resentment, treachery and ambition, and against the success 
of the most favourite projects of his mind. 

“Since, therefore, the principles of justice and of the law of nations en- 
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title us to such a security, and since we cannot possibly obtain it by the 
voluntary concession of Tippoo Sultaun, it is the right of the Company to 
compel him to yield it ; and it is equally my duty to use that compulsion 
without delay, provided the interest of the Company committed to my 
charge be not more endangered by the attempt than by the unrestrained 
progress of his preparations for war. 

“‘In proportion to the continual progress of Tippoo’s preparations he 
will acquire more decisively the advantage of holding in his hand the issues 
of peace and war, together with the power of selecting the time and mode 
of his long meditated attack upon our possessiens. He has not yet ob- 
tained any formidable accession of strength from his alliance with France, 
nor is it probable that any such accession will reach his country within a 
short period, certainly not before the close of the monsoon on the coast of 
Malabar : while he shall retain the ready means of intercourse by sea with 
the French Government, it cannot be doubted that they will use every en- 
deavour to assist him with military aid, and to instigate him to war. The 
arrival of one or two French regiments would probably induce Tippoo to 
commence offensive operations, and the assistance even of so small a body 
of Frenchmen might become alarming in the actual state of the native 
armies of India. The systematic introduction of French officers into the 
service of all the native powers is described by Mr. Wickham as the fixed 
policy of France, adopted with a view of establishing the most certain 
means of subverting the foundation of our power. This system has been 
pursued in the armies of the Nizam, of Scindiah, and of many other in- 
ferior powers with unremitting assiduity and extensive success. If Tippoo 
should be allowed to derive from France such succour as would induce 
him to act offensively against us, his earliest movements would probably 
be seconded by the general insurrection of the various bodies of French 
adventurers, who are incorporated in the service of the several native 
powers, and who maintain a concert and correspondence in every quarter 
of India. Under such circumstances it would be prudent to take advantage 
of the actual crisis in which the hostile designs of Tippoo have been clearly 
manifested, but the means of accomplishing them have happily disappointed 
the ardour of his hopes. In this moment of his comparative weakness, of 
his disappointment and of his probable dejection, no policy could be more 
wise than to strike such an instantaneous blow against his possessions as 
should effectually frustrate his preparations for war, and should render him 
unable to avail himself of the aid of France whenever it may arrive. 

«The inconsiderable amount of the force which he has already received 
from France, while it caunot limit our just right to reduce his power, af- 
fords a strong argument of policy in favour of an immediate attack. 

“‘ It is therefore evident that the rights and interests of the Company 
concur to demand from this government every practicable effort to antici- 
pate the execution of his projects of vengeance by attacking him on all 
sides without delay. In this train of reasoning I was confirmed by ad- 
verting to the general tenor of the orders of the Court of Directors, and of 
the proceedings of this Government with reference to the contingency of 
a French force leading at any time in the territories of Tippoo Sultaun. 
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** The orders of the Court of Directors uniformly enjoin that the landing 
of a French force in Tippoo’s country should be ‘ the signal for our attack 
upon him.’ The construction of those orders by the late Governor-Gene- 
ral, in his instructions to the President in Council of Fort St. George of 
12th September 1796, appears to have been, that the number of the French 
force should be considerable in order to justify our attack. But I am per- 
suaded that the real intention of the late Governor-General in those in- 
structions could not have been to declare, that the justice or policy of at- 
tacking Tippoo was hereafter to be measured solely by the magnitude of 
any French force landed in his country. 

« It is certainly true that, on the one hand, the landing of a considerable 
French force in Tippoo’s country would be an unquestionable indication of 
his hostile intentions against the British power ; while, on the other hand, 
the landing of a few French officers and privates, and even their admission 
into the service of Tippoo, might, under certain circumstances, be sup- 
posed to manifest nothing more than a disposition to improve the general 
discipline of his armies, without implying any formed design of war against 
the Company or their Allies. This I am persuaded is the only view in 
which the late Governor-General in Council could consider the magnitude 
of the French force landed in Tippoo's country as the foundation of a rule 
for limiting the discretion of the Company’s governments in such a con- 
tingency. On the present occasion the hostile intentions of the Sultaun are 
unequivocally manifested by the proclamation, by the declarations and 
conduct of his ambassadors, and by their demand of French troops to an 
unlimited extent. Connected with these circumstances, the landing and 
admission into the Sultaun’s armies, even of a less considerable force than 
that which he has received, would be deemed, under the just construction 
of the opinions both of the Court of Directors and of this Government, 
“a signal for an attack upon him.’ 

«« My determination, therefore, was fixed to attack Tippoo with every 
degree of practicable despatch.” —Vol. i. p. 171-6. 


Whether Tippoo was to be proceeded against or not, it will 
be admitted that he was a neighbour, against the effects of 
whose malignity very considerable means of defence would 
have been necessary. Even Mr. Mill, who, as it seems to us, 
has not argued this question with his usual comprehensiveness 
and penetration, has the following admission. “ What was to 
“be gained was abundantly obvious; it was the saving of the 
“expense, which the maintenance of a force sufficient to 
“ guard against any chance of evil from his malignity, would 
“have required*.” But still this is not sufficient. Every act 
of war against an Indian prince, except for self-defence, was 
declared by the act of parliament to be contrary to the in- 











* Hist. of British India, vol. vi. p. 77. 
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terest and injurious to the honour of the British nation. Mr, 
Mill says it will be impossible to show that the war into which 


the Governor-General was so eager to plunge was a war of 


self-defence, except by such arguments as will show that no 
war which has a prospect of adding to the securities of a na- 
tion can ever be a war of a different sort. Mr. Mill then goes 
on to construct the following hypothetical syllogism: “if it 
“* was proper in the Governor-General to treat the act of par- 
“ liament with contempt, the inquiry is more complicated *.” 


Conformably to the nature of hypothetical syllogisms, the“ 


consequent may be true and the antecedent not true. Accord- 
ingly it may be true that the “ inquiry is more complicated,” 
but it is not true that “it was proper in the Governor-Ge- 
neral to treat the act of parliament with contempt,” nor was 
it the habit of Lord Wellesley to treat any act of parliament 
with contempt. Moreover, Mr. Mill’s proposition immediately 
preceding his hypothetical syllogism is open to a variety of 
objections. It will not be impossible to show, as Mr. Mill 
affirms it to be, that the war with Tippoo was a war of self- 
defence, except by such arguments as will show, that no war 
which has a prospect of adding to the securities of a nation 
can ever be a war of a different sort. A war which should 
diminish the power of Russia at the present moment might 
be said to have a prospect of adding to the securities of En- 
gland. But will any one affirm that such a war would be a 
war of self-defence equally with a war against Russia, on the 
supposition that she was clearly convicted of the fact of en- 
deavouring to unite with her other powers for the avowed pur- 
pose of the destruction of the English nation? It may be said 
that there is small analogy between the power of Tippoo and 
that of an empire like Russia; but the analogy is greater than 
might at first be supposed, if we take the relation of Russia to 
England and of Tippoo to the British power in the East at 
that time. 

Again, Mr. Mill enters into an elaborate and very ingenious 
argument to prove, upon what he would call the laws of hu- 
man nature, and in direct opposition to the well-authenticated 
facts of human history, that the influence of French officers 
in the armies of the native princes of India was very much 








* Vol. vi. p. 77. 
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overrated by Lord Wellesley. Mr. Mill says: “to give to a 
“ body of men that most peculiar, that highly artificial, and, 
“ when contemplated in itself, most extraordinary turn of 
“ mind, which is necessary to convert them into an organ of 
“ life, of unity, of order, of action and energy, to the animate 
“and inanimate materials of an army, requires the utmost 
“force of the legal and popular sanctions combined.”* 
Again, he says, that to produce the necessary effect, “ the 
“ whole power of government operating with unlimited com- 
“ mand over the means both of reward and punishment ; the 
«« whole force of the popular sanction holding forth the hatred 
“and contempt, or the love and admiration of those among 
“ whom he is to spend his days, as the portion of every man 
“ who conforms or does not conform to what is expected of 
“men in his situation, are added to the authority of the 
“ generalt.” He adds: “ What cared the French officers,— 
“ what should be thought of them by the people of Scindiah’s 
“ court or kingdom, as soon as it was more agreeable for them 
“to be gone than remain? What cared they for his punish- 
** ment, when they had it in their power to make their escape 
“from his dominions?” ‘This argument goes farther than 
Mr. Mill intended. With about equal truth it may be said: 
what cared the Pretorian bands, or the Swiss in the service 
of foreign powers, or the Janissaries, or the Mamelukes, or 
the Knights Hospitalers and Templars, all among the best 
and most efficient soldiers of their time, for the popular sanc- 
tion,—for what should be thought of them by the miserable 
population among which they lived ; among which, but not 
of which, they were? And Scindiah’s power to punish his 
French officers was at least as great as the power vested in 
any one to punish the powerful and haughty soldiery above 
mentioned. All the professions, the military and naval per- 
haps more than others, are more governed by the professional 
sanction,—by the esprit de corps than by the popular sanction. 
If lawyers and physicians could agree among themselves to 
double their fees, and could succeed in getting people to pay 
such, they would care very little for the popular sanction,—in 
other words, what the people thought of the proceeding, pro- 
vided the “ profession” ere of it iii ided it was not 





* Vol. vi. p. 386. fT Vol. vi. p. 387. 
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*‘ unprofessional.” In like manner the officers of the army 
and navy, in almost all matters concerning their character as 
officers, regard with comparative indifference the popular opi- 
nion,—provided the profession approve,—provided any line of 
conduct be not considered as “unofficer-like.” Of course, when 
the popular sanction is powerful, as in England, its effect will 
be felt in addition to what we have termed the professional 
sanction. But what we contend for is, that where it is weak, 
as in India, the professional sanction is sufficiently powerful 
to answer its end. A very small body of officers, then, in the 
service of an Indian prince, would be sufficient to ensure to a 
certain extent the operation of this professional sanction. Mr. 
Mill’s argument, therefore, as far as founded on this ground, 
appears inconclusive. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Mill has not demonstrated, nor any 
one else, that the war with Tippoo was noZ necessary for self- 
defence. And if on the other hand Lord Wellesley has not 
demonstrated that it was necessary for self-defence, we have 
no doubt that he firmly believed it to be so, and that at least 
three men out of four of sound judgment and energetic cha- 
racter, in the same circumstances, would have believed and 
acted in the same manner. 

Lord Wellesley, after repeated attempts to negotiate with 
Tippoo, which the latter eluded, directed General Harris to 
proceed to the siege of Seringapatam. Tippoo’s letters from 
time to time to the governor-general, while these operations 
were going on, and while he still hoped to be able to baffle, 
and probably ultimately to crush the English power, are amu- 
sing specimens of Indian duplicity, and are so characteristic 
not only of the individual but of the nation to which he be- 
longed, that we shall quote one or two of them. The first is 
a letter which was received at Calcutta on the day on which 
Tippoo’s envoys landed at Mangalore, accompanied by the 
French force levied under the proclamation described a few 


pages back. 
“* Tippoo Sultaun to Sir John Shore. 
“« Received at Fort William 26th April 1798.* 
««T have been favoured with your letter, notifying your intention of re- 
turning to Europe, and the nomination of Lord Mornington, who is of 





* N.B. On the 26th of April, 1798, (the day on which this letter was received 
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rank, to the office of Governor-General, in whom the same disposition 
would be manifested with yourself to cultivate and improve the friend- 
ship and good understanding subsisting between the two states, and an 
inviolable adherence to the engagements by which they are connected. It 
is very well; you must impress Lord Mornington with a sense of the 
friendship and unanimity so firmly subsisting between us, and constantly 
favour me with letters communicating your health and welfare.” 


In another letter from Tippoo Sultaun, received also at 
Fort William on the 26th of April, 1798, and relating solely 
to Wynaad, Tippoo thus concludes : 


“* Believing my friendly heart disposed to pay every regard to truth and 
justice, and to strengthen the foundations of harmony and concord esta- 
blished between the two states, I hope you will always gratify me by let- 
ters notifying your welfare.”—Vol. i. Introduction, p. 10, 11. 


The next breathes a spirit of the most fervent friendship. 


“‘ From Tippoo Sultaun to the Governor-General. 
“ Received 10th July, 1798. 

**Your Lordship’s friendly letter containing the agreeable intelligence 
of your arrival at Calcutta, and your taking charge of the Company’s af- 
fairs, reached me at the happiest of times, and afforded me a degree of 
pleasure and satisfaction that cannot be adequately expressed upon paper. 
May the Almighty prosper to your Lordship this event! By the divine 
grace, the exalted fabric of union and attachment, and the firm foundations 
of friendship and harmony between the two states are in full strength. 
To adhere to the obligations of existing treaties, is a constant object with 
me. Your Lordship is from your heart a friend and well-wisher, and Iam 
confident will hold in mind the observance of union and concord. I hope 
you will continue to gratify me by letters notifying your welfare *.”—Vol. 
i. p. 127. 

Of the next the first and last sentences will be sufficient. 

*‘In happy time I had the pleasure to receive your Lordship’s letter, 
which afforded me great satisfaction, and its friendly contents have been 
understood. 

“‘ Believing me gratified by the agreeable intelligence of your Lordship’s 
welfare, I hope you will always continue to rejoice me by your exhilarating 
letters.””-—Vol. i. pp. 149-50. 

In the next Tippoo remarks that “ by the favour of God, 
the fountains of union and harmony between the two states 











at Calcutta, (Tippoo Sultaun’s ambassadors landed at Mangalore, accompanied by 
the French force levied under the above proclamation.—The Earl of Mornington 
landed at Fort St. George from England, on the same day, the 26th April, 1798. 

* We would recommend Lords Palmerston and Durham to study these “friendly 
assurances” of an Asiatic barbarian, autocrat and ally, by treaty, of the English 
Government. 
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possess too much purity and clearness to be sullied by the 
devices of self-interested persons.”—Vol. i. p. 274. 
Again, on the 18th December, 1798, Tippoo thus writes: 


*«T have been made happy by the receipt of your Lordship’s two friendly 
letters, the contents of which I clearly comprehend, (vide those written 
4th and 8th November.) The particulars which your Lordship has com- 
municated to me relative to the victory obtained by the English fleet over 
that of the French near the shores of Egypt, nine of their ships having 
been captured, and two burnt, on one of which of the latter was their ad- 
miral, have given me more pleasure than can possibly be conveyed by 
writing. Indeed I possess the firmest hope that the leaders of the English 
and the Company Bahauder, who ever adhere to the paths of sincerity, 
friendship and good faith, and are the well-wishers of mankind, will at 
all times be successful and victorious; and that the French, who are of a 
crooked disposition, faithless and the enemies of mankind, may be ever 
depressed and ruined.”—Vol. i. p. 381. 


In the above letter, which is of much greater length than 
the preceding, Tippoo makes some attempts to explain his 
conduct. Among other topics he touches on the metaphysics 
of friendship, on which he thus delivers himself, “ In the view 
** of those who inspect narrowly into the nature of friendship, 
** peace and amity are the first of all objects ;” and then, like 
Richard III. of England, he “thanks his God for his humility :” 
for Tippoo was very religious. He thus concludes this epistle, 
which is more in the Ciceronian style than usual: 


** Continue to allow me the pleasure of your correspondence, making me 
happy by accounts of your health. What more shall be written ?” 


The next letter, which is the last, coupled with the fact 
mentioned in the note, affords further proof at once of Ori- 
ental insincerity and hyperbole. 


** From Tippoo Sultaun to the Right Honourable the Governor-General. 

** Received* 13th February, 1799. 
**T have been much gratified by the agreeable receipt of your Lordship’s 
two friendly letters, the first brought by a camelman, the last by hircurrahs, 
and understood their contents. The letter of the Prince, in station like 
Jumsheid, with angels as his guards ; with troops numerous as the stars ; 
the sun illumining the world of the heaven of empire and dominion; the 
luminary giving splendour to the universe of the firmament of glory and 
power ; the Sultaun of the sea and the land; the King of Rome (i.e. the 


* On the 7th February, Dubuc, the agent of Tippoo Sultaun, embarked at Trans 
quebar, to proceed on his embassy to France. 


VOL. VI.—N® XI. oO 
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Grand Signior) ; be his empire and his power perpetual! addressed to me, 
which reached you through the British envoy, and which you transmitted, 
has arrived. Being frequently disposed to make excursions and hunt, I am 
accordingly proceeding upon a hunting excursion. You will be pleased 
to despatch Major Doveton (about whose coming your friendly peer has 
repeatedly written) slightly attended (or unattended). 

“‘ Always continue to gratify me by friendly letters, notifying your 
welfare.” —Vol. i. p. 433. 

In the following letter Buonaparte has contrived in a very 
few words to come near the highest flights of Oriental hy- 
perbole.—Vol. i. p. 686. Appendix. 

‘* FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
Liberty. Equality. 
“* Buonaparte, Member of the National Convention, General-in- Chief, to the 
most Magnificent Sultaun, our greatest Friend, Tippoo Saib. 
« Head-Quarters at Cairo, 7th Pluviose. 
«7th Year of the Republic, One and Indivisible. 

“You have already been informed of my arrival on the borders of the 
Red Sea, with an innumerable and invincible army, full of the desire of 
delivering you from the iron yoke of England. 

«‘T eagerly embrace this opportunity of testifying to you the desire I 
have of being informed by you, by the way of Muscat and Mocha, as to 
your political situation. 

«« T would even wish you could send some intelligent person to Suez or 
Cairo, possessing your confidence, with whom I may confer. 


“May the Almighty increase your power and destroy your enemies. 
** BUONAPARTE, 


“« True Translation from the French. 
“« Francis WAPPERS, Translator.” 


It seems that after the destruction of Tippoo, Portugal put 
forward a claim to a part of his dominions, which Lord Wel- 
lesley, in a letter to Mr. Dundas, treats with grave humour. 


‘“‘ The claims of Portugal to any part of the Canarese dominions of the 
late Tippoo Sultaun are so obviously weak that I do not think it necessary 
to trouble you further on that subject, than to request you to advert to the 
length of time during which the places claimed by the Portuguese have 
belonged to the State of Mysore, and to the nature of the conquest which 
brought them under our power. The Governor and Captain-General’s pre- 
tensions to be considered as an ally in the late war appear to be founded 
principally on the share which his Excellency bore in issuing an order for 
a royal salute to be fired from Fort Alguada, on the occasion of the fall of 
Seringapatam, and of the death of Tippoo Sultaun. Although this claim 
is certainly more powerful than any which can be alleged by his Highness 
the Pcishwa, I do not expect that, in the most liberal construction, this 
meritorious effort of the forward and active zeal of his Excellency the 
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Governor and Captain-General will be deemed to entitle her most faithful 
Majesty to any portion of our conquests. Even if the principle could be 
applied to cases of alliance in war, I doubt whether any degree of prom- 
ptitude and alacrity manifested in rejoicing over the destruction of our late 
enemy, could justify a claim on the part of the Governor and Captain- 
General to the rights of an accessory after the fact.” 


The next measure of the Marquess Wellesley that occurs 
for consideration is the Mahratta war: and here, as before, the 
question is, was the Mahratta war necessary or not necessary 
for the security of the British empire in India? Of this ques- 
tion Mr. Mill says: “The discussion of a question like this 
* requires the use of so many words, because it imports a re- 
* ference to so many particulars, that it would produce an 
“ interruption incompatible with the due continuity of a nar- 
“ rative discourse.”—Vol. vi. p. 365. Mr. Mill adds that it 
may, notwithstanding, have its use to point out merely the 
paths of inquiry. If this was all Mr. Mill could do in a long 
history, we may consider such an attempt as hopeless within 
the confined space of a Review Article. We shall, never- 
theless attempt to convey as full a view as our limits will 
admit of both sides of the question. 

And, first, it is necessary to state what were the principal 
articles of the treaty of Bassein, because out of that treaty 
grew, in the opinion of those who have given great attention 
to the subject*, the Mahratta war. The leading articles of 
this treaty, made at Basscin, December 31st, 1802, between 
the East India Company and the Peishwa, the nominal head 
or sovereign of the Mahrattas, were a defensive alliance between 
the Peishwa and the Company +; the permanent establish- 
ment within the Peishwa’s dominions of a force hired from the 
Company f{ ; and the assignment of a portion of territory as 
the equivalent in exchange§. The most important of the 
other articles were those by which the Peishwa bound himself 
never to enter either into war or negotiation with any state 
without consulting with the East India Company |j. 

We shall now state some of the principal arguments for 
and against this treaty, as they occurred to two individuals who 








* See Mr. Mill’s History of British India, Book vi. Chap. 2., and a paper of con- 
siderable length by Lord Castlereagh, (then President of the Board of Control, 
March, 1804,) published in vol. v. p. 302 of the Marquess Wellesley’s Despatches. 

+ Art. 2. S Ast. 3. § Art. 4. |} Arts. 12 and 17. 
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had the best means at the time of being rightly informed of 
all the circumstances : these individuals were Lord Castle- 
reagh and Major-General Wellesley (now the Duke of Wel- 
lington), and we shall adduce them in their natural order, Lord 
Castlereagh’s first, because General Wellesley’s opinions are 
stated in the form of “ Observations on Lord Castlereagh’s 
notes.” Both the notes and the observations on them were 
written in the year 1804. It is proper to add, that the notes 
of Lord Castlereagh were sent by the Governor-General to 
different persons in India for their opinion thereon ; and in 
order that the subject might be more freely discussed the name 
of the writer was not disclosed. 


‘In considering this question it is material to ascertain precisely what 
the nature of the connection is at which we have aimed. The professed 
end in view is, a defensive alliance and guarantee connecting the Mahrattas 
with the Nizam and the Company, and through that league preserving the 


peace of India. 
** Although the apprehension of remote danger from French influence, 


acting through the Mahratta confederacy, is stated as a collateral object to 
be thus provided against, yet the main policy of the system, as relied upon, 


is its pacific tendency. 

** On this ground it must principally be tried ; the British power in India 
is too firmly consolidated at this moment, and the prospect of attack from 
any quarter too remote to justify us in prudence in risking a war with a 
view of providing against a danger merely speculative.” —Vol. v. p. 303. 


His Lordship then takes a rapid view of the late measures ; 
the consolidation of the English authority in the Carnatic, in 
Tanjore and in Oude, the reduction of the power of Tippoo, 
and the intimate connection established with the Nizam, upon 
the policy of which, he says, no well-founded doubt can be 
entertained. Then, after running over the course of their 
connection with the Mahrattas for some time previous, he 
adds, “ the termination of the war in the conquest of Mysore, 
“ and the absolute extinction of French influence in that quar- 
“ ter of India as well as at Hyderabad, placed the Mahratta 


“¢ question entirely on new grounds.” 
His Lordship thus proceeds : 


«¢ Hitherto a connection with the Mahrattas had been sought as a de- 
fence against Tippoo and the French influence generally. The fall of Tip- 
poo and theextinction of the French party in Mysore and Hyderabad, leaving 
only what was to be found in Scindiah’s army as any object of jealousy, 
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putan end tothe importance, as a means of necessary and immediate security, 
of aconnection with the Mahrattas. 

«From this time it could not be argued to be of pressing necessity. The 
most that could be contended for was, its being desirable on grounds of 
general expediency ; and as tending to guard against remote and contingent 
dangers, we were certainly justified in risking less to accomplish it. 

*« It was reasonable also to suppose, that in proportion as our power 
had been increased and consolidated, and as that of Tippoo was absolutely 
extinguished, the Mahrattas would entertain additional jealousy of any 
subsidiary connection with us. 

“« We find accordingly, after the peace, that upon the Peishwa being in- 
vited to accede to the treaty of Hyderabad, upon which condition we should 
have deemed him entitled to a certain share in the conquered territories, 
he declined the proposal evidently from indisposition to receive a British 
force within his dominions. 

*« Between that period and the treaty of Bassein several attempts were 
made by us to induce him to enter into subsidiary engagements with us. 
The same was proposed to the Rajah of Berar, and an opening left in the 
treaty of Hyderabad of 1800, for Scindiah to accede on certain terms ; but 
the connection was declined by all. 

“‘The Peishwa, when most oppressed and in danger from Scindiah, pro- 
ceeded considerable lengths in entertaining the propositions of a subsidiary 
alliance, but always resisted the idea of the subsidiary force being stationed 
within his dominions. Even with this qualification, our connection was an al- 
ternative which the Peishwa never latterly showed any disposition to adopt, 
but under the pressure of extreme embarrassment, and it is even doubtful 
whether he was ever really sincere in the propositions he made; as his sy- 
stem invariably was to play off Scindiah and us against cach other, and his 
overtures were generally accompanied by some stipulations which he had 
reason to suppose would not be acceded to by the Governor-General. 

“« If the connection, after the fall of Tippoo, became of less pressing ne- 
cessity, doubts may be entertained of the policy of appearing to pursue the 
object with such unremitting anxiety.”—Vol. v. p. 305. 


His Lordship continues : 


‘Supposing Holkar, Scindiah, and the Rajah of Berar adverse, and the 
Peishwa acquiescent, but in his heart not cordially satisfied, can we expect 
that the subsidiary force alone will enable us to maintain our influence at 
Poonah ? 

“If such be the unqualified feeling of the Mahratta states to a connection 
with us upon the principles on which the present has been formed, unless 
we are prepared to establish ourselves by conquest in that quarter of India, 
it seems necessary either to abendon the connection (if it can be abandoned 
consistent with adue regard to our engagements), or to modify it (shouldsuch 
be practicable) so as to reconcile at least a proportion of the Mahratta states. 

“It appears hopeless to attempt to govern the Mahratta empire through 
a feeble and perhaps disaffected Peishwa.”—Vol. v. p. 306. 
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The following passage seems to contain the substance of 
his Lordship’s opinion on the question : 


“« Success, therefore, whether in war or in negociation, so long as we are 
forcing, and not inviting this alliance, however for the time it may give a 
lustre to our authority, can only embark us in difficulties from which it 
may be embarrassing to recede. 

“‘ The British empire in India contains above fifty millions of inhabit- 
ants, it produces a revenue of above thirteen millions sterling a year, in- 
creasing with the general prosperity of the country, at this moment rapidly 
advancing under the mild and beneficent administration of the Company. 
Our regular army, native and European, on its peace establishment, amounts 
to 115,000 men, a force capable of immediate extension in time of war. 
With such an empire as Mahratta connection may be a very good thing, if 
it can be had without mixing us too deeply in their internal disturbances, 
or leading to an extension of dominion beyond our purpose ; but we are too 
strong to require it. Our wisest policy is to place our dependence in that 
quarter, on the consolidation and improvement of what we already possess. 
On the steady application of our resources to the reduction of our debt, 
and approaching every native power possessed of, and valuing its independ- 
ence, with offers of alliance and connecticn (whenany such are to be made), 
on grounds really compatible with that independence, trust to the friends 
which such a course of conduct will make for us in the hour of trial; it 
being little probable that any competitor for eastern dominion can deprive 
us of our share of alliances when the danger is at hand, unless we our- 
selves by a mistaken course of policy lay the grounds before he approaches. 

“It has not been a matter of choice, but of necessity, that our existence 
in India should pass from that of traders to that of sovereigns. If we had 
not, the French would long since have taken the lead in India to our ex- 
clusion. 

*‘In the various contentions for power, in which our security was at 
the same time really involved, we have risen to an extent of possession and 
authority which can no longer be safely permitted to rest on any other 
foundation than our own intrinsic strength; events have latterly accelerated 
our progress so much, as in itself (the rather as most political transactions 
will admit of question) to give an impression, with respect to our policy, 
which, if heightened, may be productive of serious embarrassment to our 
interests both at home and abroad. Without being disposed to admit, or in 
truth feeling, that the tenor of our administration in India has been other- 
wise than highly honourable to the national character, I think it is material, 
having already accomplished so much in point of power and glory, that 
we should now be studious to give to our councils a complexion of mode- 
ration and forbearance, trusting, as we may safely do, the preservation of 
our Indian possessions to the resources abundantly contained within our 
present limits.”—Vol. v. p. 314. 


Major-General Wellesley at the opening of his observations 
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lays it down as a position, “ that the necessity of proceeding 
* against the French influence was one of the principal causes 
“ of the treaty of Bassein.” 

“‘ In the consideration of all questions of Indian policy it is necessary 
to extend our views beyond those powers immediately possessing terri- 
tories. It is well known that the French have never ceased to look to the 
re-establishment of their power in India; and although they possess no 
territory themselves on the continent, they have at all times had some in- 
fluence in the councils of the different native powers, and sometimes great 
power by means of the European adventurers introduced into native armies. 
There can be no doubt but that the French government would avail them- 
selves of an instrument, such as the influence or the power of these ad- 
venturers would give them, to prosecute their favourite plan in India ; and 
it is equally certain, that whether at peace or at war with Great Britain, 
the object of every French statesman must be to diminish the influence, 
the power and the prosperity of the British Government in India. I 
therefore conclude, that in the consideration of every question of Indian 
policy, or in an inquiry into the expediency of any political measure, it is 
absolutely necessary to view it, not only as it will affect Indian powers, 
but as it will affect the French.”-—Vol. v. p. 319. 

We have shown some pages back, that the influence of 
French military men in the service of Indian native princes 
was much more formidable than Mr. Mill had endeavoured 
to prove it to be ; but that it was formidable enough to act as 
a sufficient cause (unless combined with other very powerful 
causes) for such a step as the treaty of Bassein, we are by no 
means convinced. General Wellesley then traces with great 
clearness the progress of events from the peace of Seringapatam 
in 1792; he attributes the great power of Scindiah to his 
having in his service “ a corps of infantry, commanded and 
generally officered by Frenchmen.” “ This corps,” he adds, 
“ may be fairly stated to have been the principal instrument 
“ and support of the enormous power thus established in the 
“ western side of India.” “ On the other hand,” he con- 
tinues, “ a similar corps, officered in a similar manner, was 
“ the principal, indeed the only support of the state of the 

“ Nizam.” This corps Lord Wellesley made it his policy to 
remove and replace by a British corps. General Wellesley 
then enters into the consideration of the new combination of 
politics, which after the destruction of the power of Tippoo 
Sultaun, on the 4th of May, 1799, appeared in India. We 
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cannot find room for more than the result, which we give in 
his own words. 


“«« The result of this statement and reasoning is, that the policy of acon- 
nection with the Mahrattas did not ‘ arise from the connection subsisting 
previously to the conquest of Mysore, between the Company, the Mah- 
rattas and the Nizam, by the treaty concluded in 1790 at Poonah ;’ but 
subsequently to the conquest of Mysore. It originated, first, in the neces- 
sity of preserving the state of the Nizam in independence. Secondly, in 
the unjust claims of the Mahratta nation onthe Nizam. Thirdly, in the 
certainty that those claims would be asserted in arms, and that the N izam 
must submit unless he should protect himself by raising an army to be 
officered by European adventurers, particularly Frenchmen. Fourthly, in 
the necessity of preventing the Nizam from entertaining those adventurers, 
and of affording him protection at least equal to that which he would have 
procured for himself by those means, even at the risk of a war with the 
whole Mahratta nation.”’—Vol. v. p. 323. 

«« There can be no question about the Mahratta claims, or that they 
would have been enforced with arms, or that the Nizam must have yielded 
unless supported by the French or by the Company. The question is, 
whether the best mode of preventing the war was to prevail upon the 
Peishwa to become a party to the defensive alliance. 

“« It is not necessary that I should consider the particular circumstances 
of the times at the different periods at which proposals were made to the 
Peishwa to become a party to the defensive alliance. It will be sufficient 
for the purpose under consideration to state, that the consequence of the 
conclusion of the defensive arrangements with the Peishwa, at any period 
since the year 1799, must have been to join against Scindiah a great pro- 
portion of the Mahratta nation. It is possible that under these circum- 
stances Scindiah might have acquiesced in the arrangement ; but supposing 
that he should have gone to war to oppose it, the war would have been 
one of far less extent and difficulty than that in which the Company must 
sooner or later have been involved with the whole Mahratta nation, by the 
necessity of supporting the Nizam. The seat of it would have been the 
territories of our enemies instead of our own, and the sources from which 
we were to draw the means of carrying it on.”—Vol. v. p. 324. 


General Wellesley states that “ all the Mahratta powers 
pressed the Governor-General to interfere in their affairs.”— 
Ibid, p. 325. He thus continues : 


“« Although it cannot be asserted that the Peishwa is a powerful prince, 
there is a large party in the empire attached to his person, all of whom 
were anxious in the expression of their wishes that the British Govern- 
ment should interfere in his affairs. The Peishwa’s right to the musnud 
is universally acknowledged, although his authority is from circumstances 
imperfect, and his orders but ill obeyed; and his cause supported by the 
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British Government was certainly popular in the southern parts of the 
empire. 

“ The southern chiefs who are the principal support of the government 
of Poonah had not submitted to Holkar; they were in arms waiting for 
the arrival of the British troops, as the instruments of the interference of 
the British Government in the Peishwa’s affairs; and they joined the 
British army when it arrived in their neighbourhood. There was no pro- 
bability that Holkar would make any serious opposition to the march of 
the British troops to Poonah. He had not made his peace with Scindiah, 
indeed neither party thought of it, and he would have opposed himself 
singly in an unpopular cause to all the great powers in India. 

“ Under all these circumstances, and allowing for the treachery of the 
Mahratta character, there was every reason to believe that the close of the 
year 1802 was the most favourable period that had ever occurred, or that 
would occur, for the admission of the Peishwa as a party to the defensive 
alliance without a war. 

‘* I have already stated my reasons for thinking that this measure was 
the only one that could be devised to avoid a war which sooner or later must 
have occurred with all the Mahratta powers, in the support and defence 
of the Nizam; and the anonymous observer has pointed out, with great 
truth and accuracy, the sentiments of the Court of Directors and of the 
Government at home, on the subject of the admission of the Peishwa to 
the defensive alliance. It is true that the Court of Directors do not appear 
to have had a very distinct knowledge of the objects of the defensive alli- 
ance, and like the anonymous observer, supposed that it was founded upon 
the triple alliance of the year 1790, to defend the allies against Tippoo, 
who was no more. However, whatever may have been the reasons of the 
approbation of the Court of Directors and of the authorities at home, they 
approved the measure, and ordered the Governor-General, according to the 
anonymous observer, to carry it into execution. Surely it will not be 
denied, that if the Governor-General had passed over the opportunity which 
offered at the end of the year 1802, he would have been guilty of the most 
flagrant disobedience of orders, and dereliction of his own principles and 
measures repeatedly reviewed by himself and by the first authorities in 
India and in England. 

«« If the Governor-General had omitted to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity which presented itself at the close of the year 1802, I think the most 
probable result would have been a war with the Poonah state under the 
government of Holkar and Amrut Rao, and it is not improbable but that 
the war might have extended to the whole of the Mahratta states. 

** The British Government might on this plan of proceeding have col- 
lected their armies, and have remained upon the frontier to watch the course 
of proceedings, as recommended by the anonymous observer; or they 
might have passed over as unworthy of notice every thing that was doing 
at Poonah, and have delayed to take any steps till the moment when they 
or their allics should be attacked. I cannot exactly discern the object in 
assembling the army upon the fronticr, if it was to do nothing. The most 
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expensive article in India is an army in the field, and the most useless is 
one destined to act upon the defensive. An army in a state of preparation 
to act offensively when opportunity will offer is indeed useful, and I believe 
no army ever seized so favourable an opportunity as that which marched 
to Poonah in March and April, 1803.”—Vol. v. pp. 325-6. 


The following extract may be viewed as a sort of summing 
up of Major-General Wellesley’s argument on the general 


policy of the question. 

« If the British Government had remained unarmed, and a tacit spec- 
tator of events in the Mahratta empire, the result would possibly have 
been the same. Holkar would certainly have been obliged to spread his 
armies into the Nizam’s country for subsistence, and we must eventually 
have been at war ; but as we should not have been actively employed in 
negociations for a concert against the new government at Poonah, it is 
possible that Amrut Rao might not have thought it necessary to commence 
his administration by combining all the Mahrattas against us. Nothing, 
however, would have been able to destroy the new government ; and when- 
ever the peace between Scindiah and Holkar would have been effected, the 
British Government and its allies would have been attacked. 

“« In the consideration of this part of the question I have omitted pur- 
posely to introduce any reference to the French. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that at the time that the Governor-General decided on the part 
which he would take in the Mahratta affairs at the end of the year 1802, 
he had every reason to expect the French in India; and I leave those who 
will peruse this memorandum to judge how much this event would have 
increased the difficulties of a protracted andcomplicated negociation, against 
which one of the parties would have been plotting with Amrut Rao and 
Holkar. 

** | may therefore conclude that the treaty of Bassein, and the measures 
adopted in consequence of it, not only afforded the best prospect of pre- 
serving the peace of India, but that to have adopted any other measures 
would have rendered war with Holkar nearly certain, and war with the 
whole Mahratta nation more probable than it could be under any other 
course of events.” —ZJbid, p. 331. 

General Wellesley then goes on to consider particular ar- 
ticles of the treaty to which Lord Castlereagh had objected ; 
but as we have not gone into these objections specially, it will 
be unnecessary to go into the answers to them. 

In opposition to the above-stated conclusions, Mr. Mill in 
his History considers it as demonstrated, that the treaty of 
Bassein was the cause of the Mahratta war; he maintains 
that the war was not necessary, but that the necessity was 
created by the treaty of Bassein, and that the treaty of Bas- 
sein being the work of the Governor-General, the necessity, 
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whatever it was, which existed for war at the time when hos- 
tilities commenced, was undoubtedly created by the Governor- 
General*. But such is the magnitude and complexity of this 
question, that Mr. Mill, after devoting many pages of his 
History to the discussion of it, thus concludes : 

“‘T cannot aim at the production of all those circumstances on both 
sides of this question which would be necessary to be produced and to be 
weighed, to demonstrate accurately the probabilities of good or of evil at- 
tached to such a scheme of policy as that of the subsidiary alliances of 
Governor-General Wellesley. I have endeavoured to conduct the reader 
into the paths of inquiry, and leave the question undecided. 

«* In summing up the account of the Treaty of Bassein, we can only 
therefore approach to a determinate conclusion. On the one side there is 
the certain and the enormous evil of the expenditure of the Mahratta war ; 
whether the subsidiary alliances, which were looked to for compensation, 
were calculated to yield any compensation, and did not rather add to the 
evils, is seen to be at the least exceedingly doubtful +.” 

But whatever may be the different conclusions at which 
different minds may arrive respecting the policy of the Mah- 
ratta war, there is one point of view in which that war 
(viewed, though it otherwise may be, but as an unnecessary 
interference in the never-ending petty squabbles of a few 
hordes of miserable barbarians) will be for ever memorable, 
and to Englishmen for ever interesting ; as the field, namely, 
in which one of the greatest commanders that ever led En- 
glishmen to victory 

Victor of Assye’s eastern plain— 

Victor of all the fields of Spain, 
first had an opportunity of displaying his military genius, 
It has been remarked by those who have had opportunities 
of observing them, that Anglo-Indian functionaries are apt 
to acquire a habit of employing in their style an almost Ori- 
ental magnificence of hyperbole : from this Governor-General 
Wellesley was by no means free ; but his brother, the Honour- 
able Arthur Wellesley, in that atmosphere of Oriental bom- 
bast and verbiage, preserves in those papers and despatches 
of his which are scattered up and down these volumes, the 
simplicity, brevity and straight-forwardness which have ever 
characterised him. We know no military man’s writings 
(not even excepting Czesar’s Commentaries, the genuineness 








* History of British India, vol. vi. p. 361. + Ibid., p. 460. 
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of which has indeed been doubted), which give us a higher 
idea of the writer’s capacity than some of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s despatches. Of the moderns, Marlborough’s most 
resemble them. Napoleon used the style of a braggart and 
a mountebank ; most of the French “ heroes ” indeed are apt 
to talk somewhat too much like heroes of the ancient Pistol 
breed; they want simplicity, and strut too much on stilts. 
Cromwell’s style, though the character of the man was at 
bottom thoroughly English, and therefore free from frippery, 
whether French or Oriental, was too often clouded by the 
fanaticism, at least by the cant of his party and his age; but 
the Duke of Wellington’s is a model of that noble simplicity 
which is so eminently characteristic of a great mind. Take 
as a specimen the following description of the battle of Ar- 
gaum, which for the union of clearness and conciseness 
strongly reminds one of Czsar’s unpretending and business- 
like narrative. 


«* Colonel Stevenson’s division and mine both marched to this place 
yesterday ; the Colonel having with great prudence and propriety halted 
on the 28th at Hattee Andorah to enable me to co-operate in the attack 
of the enemy. We found on our arrival that the armies of both chiefs had 
decamped; and I could perceive, from a tower in Parterly, a confused 
mass, about two miles beyond Sersooly and Scindiah’s old camp, which 
I concluded to be their armies in march. 

“The troops had marched a great distance on a very hot day, and there- 
fore 1 did not think it proper to pursue them ; but shortly after our arrival 
here bodies of horse appeared in our front, with which the Mysore horse 
skirmished during a part of the day ; and when I went out to push forward 
the picquets of the infantry to support the Mysore cavalry, and to take 
up the ground of our encampment, I could perceive distinctly a long line 
of infantry, cavalry and artillery, regularly drawn up on the plains of Ar- 
gaum, immediately in front of that village, and about six miles from this 
place, at which I intended to encamp. 

“« Although late in the day, I immediately determined to attack this 
army. Accordingly I marched on in one column, the British cavalry lead- 
ing, in a direction nearly parallel to that of the enemy’s line ; covering the 
rear and left by the Mogul and Mysore cavalry. 

«‘ The enemy’s infantry and guns were in the left of their centre, with 
a body of cavalry on their left. Scindiah’s army, consisting of one very 
heavy body of cavalry, was in the right, having upon its right a body of 
Pindaries and other light troops. Their line extended above five miles, 
having in their rear the village and extensive gardens and enclosures of 
Argaum, and in their front a plain, which however was much cut by water- 
courses, &c. 
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** | formed the army in two lines; the infantry in the first, the cavalry 
in the second, and supporting the right; and the Mogul and Mysore ca- 
valry the left, nearly parallel to that of the enemy, with the right rather 
advanced to press upon the enemy’s left. Some little time elapsed before 
the lines could be formed, owing to a part of the infantry of my division 
which led the column having got into some confusion. When formed, the 
whole advanced in the greatest order; the 74th and 78th regiments were 
attacked by a large body (supposed to be Pathdns), and all these were de- 
stroyed. Scindiah’s cavalry charged the Ist batalion 6th regiment, which 
was on the left of our line, and were repulsed ; and the whole line retired 
in disorder before our troops, leaving in our hands thirty-eight pieces of 
cannon and all their ammunition. 

“‘ The British cavalry then pursued them for several miles, and destroyed 
great numbers, and took many elephants and camels, and much baggage. 
The Mogul and Mysore cavalry also pursued the fugitives, and did them 
great mischief. Some of the latter are still following them; and I have 
sent out this morning all of the Mysore, Mogul and Mahratta cavalry, in 
order to secure as many advantages from this victory as can be gained, 
and complete the enemy’s confusion. 

“‘ For the reasons stated in the commencement of this letter, the action 
did not begin till late in the day, and unfortunately sufficient daylight 
did not remain to do all that I could have wished ; but the cavalry con- 
tinued their pursuit by moonlight, and all the troops were under arms till 
a late hour in the night. 

“* I have the honour to enclose a return of our loss in this action. The 
troops conducted themselves with their usual bravery. The 74th and 78th 
regiments had a particular opportunity of distinguishing themselves, and 
have deserved and received my thanks. I am also much indebted to Co- 
lonel Stevenson for the advice and assistance I received from him; to the 
honourable Lieut.-Colonel St. Leger for the manner in which he led on 
the British cavalry; and to Lieut.-Colonels Wallace, Adams (who com- 
manded Lieut.-Colonel Harness’s brigade, the latter being absent on ac- 
count of severe indisposition), Haliburton, Macleane, Pogson and Major 
Huddlestone, who commanded brigades of cavalry and infantry ; to Major 
Campbell commanding the 94th regiment ; to Captain Beauman command- 
ing the artillery with the division under my immediate command; to Captain 
Burke commanding the artillery with the subsidiary force ; and to the 
officers of the staff with my division, and belonging to the subsidiary force. 

“T have also to inform your Excellency, that the Mogul cavalry under 
Salabut Khan, and the Mysore cavalry under Bistnapah Pundit, distin- 
guished themselves. The former took a standard from Scindiah’s troops. 

“The Mahratta cavalry were not engaged, asthe person who went tothem 
with orders missed his road. Amrut Rao was not in the action, as he had 
encamped some distance in my rear on the 28th, and he could not march 
the whole distance to Parterly yesterday morning ; but he sent for orders 
as soon as he heard that I intended to attack the enemy. 
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“ 1 propose to march tomorrow towards Gawil-ghur, and I shall lose no 
time in attacking that place. 
‘« T have the honour to be, My Lord, 
“* Your Excellency’s most obedient 
«« And faithful humble servant, 
“ ArtHuUR WELLESLEY.” 

It is instructive to compare General Wellesley’s way of 
distributing that valuable commodity praise, as exhibited 
in the above letter, with some men’s prodigal dispensation of 
it, whereby they render it of little or no value. “ The troops,” 
says General Wellesley, “ conducted themselves with their 
usual bravery,” that is, they and the officers whom he names 
all did their duty. According to the usual Oriental and French 
rhodomontade, they would have displayed a heroism and per- 
formed achievements “unparalleled in history ;” and the 
whole vocabulary of praise and fine words would have been 
emptied out upon the occasion; so that nothing would have 
been left for future occasions, and thus one very valuable and 
cheap instrument for procuring efficient service, in the hands 
of him who has to lead others, would have been at once ex- 
hausted. 

Whatever diversity of opinion may exist as to the policy of 
Lord Wellesley’s wars, there can be none respecting his 
claim to the possession of administrative talents of a very high 
order. Even those who are the least disposed to approve of 
the policy of his wars, admit that he possessed extraordinary 
talents as aruler. “ The Governor-General,” observes Mr. 
Mill (Hist. vol. vi. p. 101), “ amid the talents for command, 
“‘ which he possessed in a very unusual degree, displayed two 
“ qualities of primary importance ; he has seldom been sur- 
“ passed in the skill with which he made choice of his instru- 
“ ments ; and having made choice of his instruments, he com- 
“ municated to them, with full and unsparing hands, the 
“ powers which were necessary for the end they were em- 
ployed to accomplish.” In no instance was this skill more 
signally displayed than in his selection of his brothers Major- 
General Wellesley (now the Duke of Wellington), and Mr. 
Henry Wellesley (now Lord Cowley). The Marquess Wel- 
lesley might assuredly say with far more truth than some 
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statesmen of nepotistical notoriety have said, that he had em- 
ployed his relatives in very important affairs, because they 
were the fittest persons he could find for the purpose; the 
most efficient instruments for accomplishing the end in view. 
Nevertheless, so strong does the impression seem to be among 
men against what is called nepotism, or a supposed disposition 
to prefer relatives before other men of higher claims, that the 
appointment of Mr. Henry Wellesley to the government of 
Oude, and of Major-General Wellesley to the staff of the Pre- 
sidency of Fort St. George, appear not to have been viewed 
with entire satisfaction by the Court of Directors and the 
Commander-in-Chief respectively. The following letter from 
General Wellesley, written with his usual modesty and sim- 
plicity, will explain what we allude to in his case. 


Major- General Wellesley to Lieutenant-General Lake. 
** Bombay, April 23rd, 1804. 
“« Sir, 

«It is with great reluctance that at a time like the present I trouble 
you upon a subject relating onlyto myself, but I hope that the extraordinary 
circumstances which have induced me to trouble you will be my excuse. 

“ Aboveayearanda half have nowelapsed sincemy promotion to the rank 
of Major-General was announced in India, and since Lieutenant-General 
Stuart, unsolicited by me, in a manner most gratifying to my feelings, 
recommended to the government of Fort St. George, that I should be ap- 
pointed to the Staff of that Presidency. Since that period accounts have 
reached England that I had been appointed to the Staff in the manner to 
which I have above alluded, and that I had the command of a body of 
troops employed in this country. From recent appointments made, I judge 
that the Staff in India must have been under discussion lately, and that 
my appointment must have drawn the attention of His Royal Highness 
the Commander-in-Chief, and of His Majesty; but I find that no con- 
firmation has been made, or notice taken of this appointment. 

“* Under these circumstances, however flattering in other respects, it 
has become of an ambiguous nature ; there is reason to doubt whether it 
meets with the approbation of His Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief, and it is not impossible but that His Royal Highness may appoint 
another officer to the situation which I fill; and at all events, I do not 
conceive it to be creditable, and I am not desirous to remain in a military 
situation in His Majesty’s service, my appointment to which has not been 
approved by His Royal Highness and by His Majesty. 

“‘T am therefore, upon the whole, very anxious to return to Europe, 
and [ have to request your Excellency’s permission to do so; if I should 
obtain it, I propose to resign the appointments which I hold under the 
government of Fort St. George, when an opportunity will offer for my 
return. 
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‘“* Upon the occasion of making this request, I beg to assure Your Ex- 
cellency, that in case you should grant it, I do not intend to avail myself 
of your leave as long as I can be of the smallest service to Your Excellency’s 
operations, or as I can forward the objects of the Governor-General’s 
policy in this country, unless I shall find an officer has actually been ap- 
pointed to fill the situation which I hold upon the Staff. 

«« T have the honour to be, Sir, 
** With the greatest respect, 


“ Your most obedient and faithful humble servant, 
“« ArtTHUR WELLESLEY.” 


Although, as stated in the above letter, it was at Lieutenant- 
General Stuart’s recommendation that Major-General Wel- 
lesley received his appointment, it was probably conjectured 
at home that his relationship to the Governor-General had 
something to do with it. But supposing it had been made 
solely by the Governor-General, and supposing also that 
Major-General Arthur Wellesley had been a man of equal 
talent with the Duke of York, his brother had as much right 
to make his appointment, as the Duke of York’s father had 
to make him Commander-in-Chief. As it is, who does not 
see the consequences of a great nation being governed by an 
old woman ? 

Towards the conclusion of the last volume of Lord Wel- 
lesley’s despatches, are printed a series of miscellaneous 
letters, some of which are amusing for precisely the same 
reason that Tippoo Sultaun’s are so, viz. as showing the lit- 
tleness and weakness of human nature through a finely deco- 
rated but thin and transparent veil intended to conceal those 
qualities. These letters usually commence with hyperbolical 
congratulations on the success of the Marquess Wellesley’s 
Indian administration, and then fly off with a very sharp turn 
into the subject far more substantially interesting to the 
writer, of a modest request of countenance and patronage for 
some friend or relative, as may be conjectured, of extraordi- 
nary merit, but inadequate success. There is one most 
amusing epistolary effusion of the once celebrated Duchess 
of Gordon, by comparing which with the specimens given in 
a preceding page of the epistolary style of Tippoo Sultaun, 
the reader will perceive that a certain similarity in the stage 
of civilisation attained, produces in individuals, though at the 
distance from each other of nearly half the circumference of 
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the globe, a certain similarity in the trains of ideas, and in 
the mode of giving expression to those trains in words. Al- 
though strongly tempted to do so, we shall not avail ourselves 
of the privilege which the publication of these letters gives 
us, of transferring any of them to our pages, because they 
relate mostly to private matters ; and for the reasons given in 
the preceding sentences we should think the publication of 
them not calculated to afford much gratification to the parties 
interested,—or, if they are dead, to their surviving relatives. 


Artic.e VII. 


The Bench and the Bar. By the Author of “ Random Recol- 
lections of the Lords and Commons,” “The Great Me- 
tropolis,” &e., &e. Colburn, London, 1837. 

Random Recollections of the House of Commons. Smith, 
Elder and Co., London, 1836. 

Random Recollections of the House of Lords from the year 
1830 to 1836, including personal Sketches of the leading 
Members. By the Author of “ Random Recollections of 
the House of Commons.” Smith, Elder and Co., Lon- 
don, 1836. 


In the “ Random Recollections of the House of Commons,” 
page 202, we find the following passage: “ James Hogg, the 
“« Ettrick Shepherd, mentions in his Autobiography, that the 
“ first time he saw Mr. Galt, the left ear of that celebrated 
“ writer was completely concealed from view by the height or 
« depth, call it which you please, of his collar. Mr. Galt once 
“ alluded, in conversation with me, to this statement of Hogg, 
“ which he characterized as altogether unfounded, but charita- 
“ bly ascribed it to some imperfection of memory or other un- 
“ intentional mistake on the part of the Ettrick Shepherd. 2, 
“ however,” continues our author, “ only speak the words of 
“ truth.’ James Hogg richly deserved a rebuke for this de- 
parture from the fact, and who so fit to record it against him 
as the author of these most accurate Recollections, The cha- 
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racter of this writer’s former productions had prepared us to 
receive from his pen an account of the Bench and the Bar, 
wherein the accuracy of detail would be found to vie with the 
brilliancy of his colouring and the striking originality of his 
views. Nor have we been disappointed. Few men could 
have approached the several tasks which he has so satisfac- 
torily performed with greater advantages; he appears to have 
enjoyed much intercourse with distinguished men, for he 
records numerous observations addressed to him personally 
by Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. O’Connell, the late Mr. Cobbett 
and others, and he was favoured, in many respects, with un- 
exampled facilities. “The Author,’ we are informed in the 
Preface to one of his works, “ during a very regular at- 
** tendance in the House of Commons for several years past has 
“ been in the habit of taking notes of what was most interesting 
“ in the proceedings, as well as of the personal and oratorical 
** peculiarities of the leading members.” The same taste, we 
have reason to believe, leads him to an equally regular attend- 
ance in the law courts while Parliament is not sitting, where 
he perseveres in the same laudable habit of taking notes of 
the proceedings. 

Our business is not now with the “Recollections,” but be- 
fore applying ourselves to the “ Bench and the Bar,” we may 
be permitted to make a few selections from the author’s other 
books, for the purpose of showing the grounds upon which 
we ventured to form such sanguine expectations of the pre- 
sent. Indeed the three works ought not to be altogether 
sundered; for, diversified, as they necessarily are, by the 
nature of the subjects, there are yet many strong points of 
family likeness between them ; in each we find the same be- 
nevolent utility of design, the same fidelity in the portraits, 
and the same enviable felicity of distribution in the different 
parts of the work. But the passages which we thus extract 
must be neither many nor copious,—hints merely from which 
the reader may learn what mines of valuable and singular 
information are open to him who chooses to consult the works 
themselves. 

We had no idea that Mr. Croker was the sort of person our 
author describes :—“ In person, Mr. Croker is ¢al/ and well 
“made. He is full six feet in height, * * * Nature, according 
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to the representations of his opponents, intended him for a 
“ Tory, and education forwarded the purposes of nature. * * * 
“ He not only hated the abstraction of liberalism, but to 
“‘ have associated, even in the private relations of life, with 
« men holding liberal principles would have been in his view 
“so enormous an offence against propriety, that he could 
“ never have forgiven himself had he committed it.” What, 
after this, becomes of the calumnies which imputed to Mr. 
Croker a tendency to extreme patriotism in his youth, which 
represented him in the early part of his career as the author 
of a liberal book on “the State of Ireland, past and present,” 
and, even so late as the year 1827, described him as actively 
intriguing for the success of Mr. Canning’s Whiggish admi- 
nistration ? 

Sir Robert Peel “ generally displays a watch-chain on his 
“ breast, with a bunch of gold seals of unusually large dimen- 
“sions and great splendour. He can scarcely be called a 
“< dandy, and yet he sacrifices a good deal to the graces. I 
“ hardly know a public man who dresses in better taste.” 
This is important, and some of it is new. We have next a 
clever exposure of one of Sir Robert’s favourite oratorical ar- 
tifices. It appears that he adopts a practice, “when speak- 
ing on any great question,” of striking the box which lies 
on the table, “ at regular intervals, with his right hand.” 
This is not done without a motive. ‘ Onan average he gives 
“it two strokes in a minute; and as these are given with 
“ great force, and the box is remarkable for its acoustic pro 
“ perties, the sound is distinctly heard in every part of the 
“ House, and considerably aids the effect which his speech 
“ would otherwise produce.” But our author has detected 
Sir Robert in a more serious matter. We find that, although 
always disclaiming any anxiety for office, he is in reality most 
anxious for it, so much so as to feel “ guite uncomfortable in 
opposition.” The mode in which our author made this dis- 
covery was accidental. In the speech on the Irish Church 
question, which sealed the fate of his ministry, Sir Robert 
declared that he was quite indifferent about office, “ and was 
more than usually jocular.” He carried it on with the 
best air he could; but he knew not of the eye that was upon 
him all the while ;—“ this indifference was affected, not real ; 
P2 
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“ and his jokes were only jokes in words, not in spirit; for I 
“ chanced to see him on his way home after the division, and a 
“ more perfect picture of disappointed ambition I never saw in 
“my life. Lavater was right in this instance, though he 
“ should be wrong in every other: the emotions of Sir Ro- 
“ bert’s mind were visibly expressed in his countenance.” 

Mr. Goulbourn “ may be considered a handsome man, 
“ though his head has, of late years, leaned a little to the left 
“ side.” 

It is impossible to describe the voice of Mr. Charles W. W. 
Wynn: “ you would sometimes think that the sound prc- 
“ceeded from the back of his head instead of from his 
* mouth.” 

Lord Stanley “ seems always out of temper, and his coun- 
tenance does not in this respect do him injustice.” 

Lord John Russell “is one of the worst speakers in the 
House”! 

The style of Mr. O’Connell reminds the author of Tacitus | 
chiefly, it appears, because “ his ideas flow too rapidly on 
“ him to allow him to elaborate his diction.” * * * “ He inva- 
“ riably wears a dark green surtout, except on St. Patrick’s 
“ day, or when at some dinner party, when his coat is black, 
“ and of the usual cut.” What can be Mr. O’Connell’s mo- 
tive for excepting the day of the Patron Saint of Ireland ? 

“ There are few men in the House who confine themselves 
“ more strictly to the subject of debate” than Mr. Shiel. 

“ Mr. Henry Grattan, member for Maynooth (!), is by far 
“ the best specimen of a wild Irishman,—‘ wild’ in Lady Mor- 
“ gan’s sense of the term—in the House.” 

The late Mr. Ruthven was a singular instance of a man 
having the general reputation of being a good scholar, “ with- 
“out being able to speak the English language at all.” 

The Irish Liberals in the House of Commons are about 
sixty, and they are “ all, with two or three exceptions, Roman 
Catholics.” 

Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer is no favourite with our 
author; “ he is artificial throughout—the mere creature of 
“ self-discipline—in all his exhibitions in the House. You 
“ see art and affectation in his very personal appearance, in 
“ his mode of dressing, and in his every movement. One of 
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“ his schoolfellows has told me, that at school he was as much 
“ noted for his attention to the cut of his coat as to his intel- 
“ lectual pursuits. He is the same manstill. He is a great 
“ patron of the tailor and perruquier. He is always dressed 
“ in the extreme of fashion. He sometimes affects a modesty 
** of demeanour ; but it is too transparent to deceive any one 
“ who has the least discernment.” 

Dr. Bowring “ stands unrivalled as a polyglot.” 

It is with great pain that we discover the extent to which 
the Archbishop of Dublin carries his heterodoxy. It is a sin- 
gular thing to meet with an archbishop whose “ theological 
creed ” is discovered to be “at direct variance with the leading 
“ doctrines embodied in the thirty-nine articles of the church 
* to which he belongs ;” but this is by no means the worst 
of it, for a little lower down in the same page we are informed 
that one of the “ heterodox notions that the Right Reverend 
“ Prelate is said to hold, is, that the moral law was superseded 
“ by the Christian dispensation, and that, consequently, it is 
“ not binding on Christians.” This is frightful if it be true, 
and its truth should be inquired into. We would suggest 
Colonel Perceval as the person best qualified to conduct the 
inquiry, as he has taken the Irish Church under his especial 
protection, and we find him classed by our author in the 
chapter devoted to “ Religious Members.” 

There is no member of either House for whom, personally 
or oratorically, our author professes so high an admiration, 
or whose defence he is so ready to undertake against all 
comers, as the Bishop of Exeter: he acknowledges that the 
Bishop “ looks like the innocent rose,” but will not allow any- 
body to hint that he “ is the serpent under it.” “ He” (the 
Bishop) “ possesses a tall, finely formed figure, which, with his 
“ handsome, intellectual countenance, is very imposing. * * * 
“ His dark hair, like the quills of the fretful porcupine, stands 
“on end on the fore part of his head, not naturally, but is 
* made to do so by the aid of a comb,—to display, no doubt, to 
“ the greatest advantage, his finely developed forehead. * * * 
“ IT know of no member of either House whose appearance, 
“ when speaking, is more fascinating than that of the Right 
“ Reverend Gentleman.” 

Lord Brougham’s style “ resembles the Johnsonian more 
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“ than the Addisonian, and yet it is in many respects unlike 
“the former. * * * Lord Brougham, in all his attacks, goes 
“ straight forward to the citadel at once, which he assails in 
“the true battering-ram style.” Of Lord Brougham’s lite- 
rary labours, it is interesting to know that “ his contributions 
“ to the Edinburgh Review alone would, were they collected, 
“ make ten or twelve ordinary-sized volumes, and his pen is 
« still constantly at work on one or more periodicals. In ad- 
“ dition to the articles he continues to furnish to the Edin- 
“ burgh, he is understood to be a regular contributor to the 
“ British and Foreign Review.” 

We were not before aware that there isan “ express sta- 
“ tute which prohibits the publication of the debates of the 
“ two Houses,” for the violation of which “ every journal in 
kingdom is liable to be prosecuted.” 

But, seduced by the attractiveness of the author’s style and 
the novelty of his statements, we have wandered too far from 
our subject. We now return to “the Bench and the Bar.” 
The sketches of judicial character are preceded by an intro- 
ductory chapter, in which the writer professes to treat of the 
origin, constitution and peculiar powers of the superior courts ; 
and he tells us that in undertaking this task he relies on his 
ability to “ communicate much information which will be at 
once new and interesting.” We do not quote this remark 
with a view to cavil at the appearance in it of a certain air of 
complacency, which may, perhaps, be only the honest self- 
reliance of one who scorns to affect unnecessary humility ; but 
it occurs to us that the word new is not exactly the most happily 
chosen epithet that he could have used on this occasion. He 
has profited to a considerable extent by the labours of his 
celebrated predecessor Blackstone, from whose chapter on the 
same subject he transcribes whole sentences,—taking care, 
however, to improve the phraseology occasionally, as by the 
substitution of the word “ locomotive” in the place of “ move- 
able,” and the like. Considered in this point of view our 
author’s strictures on the law courts cannot exactly be called 
new ; but we hasten to admit the adroitness with which, by 
the entire misapprehension of Blackstone’s meaning, he con- 
trives to invest those passages with a character of undeniable 
originality. Aremarkable instance of this occurs in the note 
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at the bottom of page 18, where he expresses himself in the 
following terms respecting the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. “ Even actions of debt may, however, under 
“* certain circumstances, and by the plaintiff having recourse 
“ to certain expensive and troublesome forms, be brought be- 
“ fore this court, though we never hear of any such cases.” 


Oh no! we never mention them, their name is never heard. 


Now, the corresponding passage in Blackstone runs thus, 
and we are tempted to give it entire, to enable the reader to ap- 
preciate the ingenuity with which the more modern of the two 
commentators has contrived to vary the meaning of the other : 
“ But no action of debt or detinue, or other mere civil action, 
* can, by the common law, be prosecuted by any subject in this 
“ court by original writ out of Chancery ; though an action of 
“ debt, given by statute, may be brought in the King’s Bench 
“ as well as in the Common Pleas. And yet this court might 
“ always have held plea of any civil action (other than actions 
“ real) provided the defendant was an officer of the court, or in 
“ the custody of the marshal, or prison keeper of this court, for 
“ a breach of the peace or any other offence. And in process 
“ of time, it began, by a fiction, to hold plea of all personal 
“ actions whatever, and has continued to do so for ayes.” We 
were a good deal puzzled at first by this serious discrepancy 
between the two authorities ; but we think we have discovered 
a clue by which it may be accounted for; our author seems 
to attach a peculiar meaning of his own to the word personal 
as applied to actions at law, for we find him saying a little 
further on, in speaking of the Court of Common Pleas, “ that 
“ the purpose principally contemplated by its original insti- 
“ tution was the hearing of all civil actions between subject 
“ and subject, but in process of time its jurisdiction began, 
“ and still continues, to embrace personal and mized actions.” 
We had hitherto supposed that in the term civil actions all 
kinds of actions between subject and subject were included ; 
whether real actions, that is, actions for the recovery of real 
estate ; personal actions, for matters affecting the person or 
personal estate ; and mixed actions, that is, actions for acom- 
bined injury to the real and personal estate. Our accomplished 
friend appears to take quite a different view of these matters, 
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and to suppose that from the catalogue of civil actions all ac- 
tions personal are excluded. He seems to understand the 
words “ civil” and “ personal” in that more familiar and less 
technical sense wherein a man is said to cease to be civil when 
he becomes personal. According to him a personal action 
should be taken to mean an action for deing personal,—such, 
for example, as are sometimes successfully prosecuted against 
scribbling Paul Prys, “Random Recollectors,” narrators of 
defamatory and libellous stories, and similar offenders against 
the decencies of civilized life. 

We have taken considerable pains to trace the source of a 
few of the inaccuracies which have crept in among the author’s 
statements, and we flatter ourselves that we have occasionally 
discovered the cause of his errors, and the means also by which 
in some of his future editions he may correct a portion of them. 
We suspect that he has been consulting a not very recent edi- 
tion of Blackstone’s Commentaries. Engaged as he was in his 
antiquarian researches, we cannot, however we may regret the 
circumstance, be much surprised to find that he has omitted 
to note some important events which have occurred in his own 
time. Acts of Parliament have been passed since Blackstone 
wrote, and other changes have been introduced materially af- 
fecting the constitution and assimilating the practice and ju- 
risdiction of the different courts. Of all these changes our friend 
is unconscious. No wonder, then, that he should tell us of 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Common Pleas in real actions, 
and of an appeal from the Common Pleas to the Queen’s 
Bench, the fact being that real actions are abolished, and the 
appeal is now to the Exchequer Chamber. No wonder that 
he should fall into a hundred similar errors. No wonder that 
we should be informed that the judges of the land are twelve 
in number ; these things were so once, but they are so no 
longer; the apostolic number of the judges was increased 
some years since to fifteen !—that old edition of Blackstone 
has done a deal of mischief. 

In the figurative language which our author loves to employ, 
we are told that “the Bail Court is to the Court of King’s 
Bench what a chapel-of-ease is to a church,” and this, de- 
cause “it assists in disposing of the business which has ac- 
cumulated in the larger court ;” now, with all deference, we 
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cannot help suspecting from this curious statement that our 
author’s knowledge of ecclesiastical matters falls somewhat 
short of that which he habitually displays on legal topics. For 
what arrears of business can the parish church turn over from 
time to time to the chapel-of-ease? What analogy is there 
between a bail court and a chapel? In the celebration of 
baptismal rites, perhaps, some faint resemblance might be 
traced: godfathers and godmothers are sponsors, binding 
themselves for the performance by the neophyte of certain 
undertakings they may be termed spiritual dai/; and they 
will be either bail above or bail below, according as the prin- 
cipal is well- or ill-disposed. But we always supposed a chapel 
of ease to be a supplemental church, and not a mere extra 
establishment to clear off accumulations. 

From the tone in which the author expresses himself on the 
extent of the powers of the Court of Queen’s Bench in bailing 
prisoners, we collect that he is impressed with the idea that 
the liberty of the subject is protected too much, and that the 
power of the court, in this respect, is scarcely compatible with 
the safety of the Commonwealth. He informs us that the 
court has power to “ bail parties illegally committed to prison 
“ either by the Sovereign and Council, or by either House of 
“ Parliament ; nay, so great are its powers, that it may, if it 
“ please (and there are instances on record in which it has done 
* so), bail persons who have been imprisoned according to the 
“ most obvious letter and spirit of the law!” Monstrous and 
dangerous prerogatives! When will that day, to be marked 
with a white chalk, arrive when none shall be bailed save those 
who have been illegally imprisoned ? 

But the powers of this court are altogether too large. If 
the safety of the state be perilled on the one hand, it will 
be seen on the other, that the liberties of the subject rest on 
a somewhat capricious foundation, It seems that the courts 
of record are “ instituted by his (the King’s) letters patent, and 
“ have the power, which is peculiar to themselves [happy re- 
“ striction !] of fining and imprisoning those who incur their dis- 
“ pleasure.” And we are informed that a certain clause (in 
the letters patent, we suppose, which were litere clause to all 
the world before these alarming disclosures) has conferred 
upon the Court of Queen’s Bench “the discretionary power 
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“ of inflicting summary punishment in any way that it shall 
“ think fit, whether by fine or imprisonment, or other infa- 
“ mous punishment,” on any of Her Majesty’s subjects. And 
again, we learn that “ it can put an end to the proceedings in 
any other court in the most arbitrary or summary manner ;” 
words which the erudite author evidently uses as synonyms. 
All these things, and a great deal more which we have not tirae 
to copy, are certainly somewhat inconsistent with that boast 
of liberty an Englishman is so prone to indulge in ; but, never- 
theless, we are not without an antidote. It is consoling to know 
that clothed as the judges are with a giant’s strength they are 
not tyrannous enough to think of using it like a giant; but on 
the contrary that they deport themselves with a degree of can- 
dour, tair-dealing and meekness, for which nobody (if our author 
did not tell us so) would have thought of giving them credit. 
As relates to their judgments for instance, matters in which 
the “ amour propre” of judges might be supposed to exert 
some little influence over their minds, see how beautifully they 
conduct themselves: “So far from regretting that their deci- 
“ sions may be reversed by a superior tribunal, they hesitate 
“ to give any, but refer the case to the judges in the Court 
“ of Exchequer Chamber.” But why will not the Exchequer 
Chamber imitate this noble candour, and send the ball flying 
to the House of Lords by refusing to decide in their turn ? 
Such virtue we can tell them would be its own reward, for the 
consequence (to be dreaded only by corrupt or timid tribu- 
nals) could never overtake them ; the fact being, that a deci- 
sion which has not been given never can be reversed. Alas! 
we see but too much reason to fear that there is no reality 
whatever in this pleasant picture. 

But it is time that this sketcher should be treated with 
greater seriousness. He has presumed to attempt an impo- 
sition upon the public, and it is fitting that the indecent fraud 
should be exposed. Violent efforts have been made by the daily 
and weekly press to puff this book into notice, and those efforts 
are still repeated from day to day ; it is right that an attempt 
should be made to counteract the dissemination of so much 
error. The author’s unfitness for his task has already been 
shown in his gross ignorance on all legal matters, and his inca- 
pacity to understand what he reads concerning them ; it now 
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only remains for us to expose the surprising blunders which 
he is constantly making about every person and thing he at- 
tempts to describe; his want of that ordinary apprehension 
which enables a man to perceive the point of a story, and of 
that common faculty which qualifies him for transmitting it 
unimpaired to others. Books of this description, even when 
compiled by competent persons, are at best but doubtful evi- 
dences of a sound literary taste in the public. The popularity 
of such works strikes us rather as an indication of frivolity, 
impertinence, a low gossiping spirit, and the absence of all 
gentlemanly feeling. This censure applies, we think, even 
when there is talent enough in the execution to account in 
some degree for the popularity of the book; executed as the 
present volumes are they are the most offensive of nuisances. 

Wading through the eleven tedious pages which the writer 
devotes to the illustrious Erskine, we do not find a single 
anecdote or sentence to relieve the dull monotonous prolixity 
of his style, until we come at last, near the end of the sketch, 
to one extraordinary assertion: he has just been telling us 
that he must not close his eyes to Erskine’s defects, whose 
knowledge of law, he says, “ was neither varied nor profound.” 
Mr. Thelwall, he tells us, preferred Gibbs “ both as a lawyer 
and a logician. * * * Indeed,” he proceeds, “ Mr. Thelwall 
“ thought the latter gentleman unequalled in those respects 
“ by any of his then contemporaries at the bar, though he never 
“ afterwards rose to any distinction. He was one of the many 
“ instances which occur in every profession, and in every walk 
“ of life, of merit not meeting its due reward”!! Where can 
the man have lived whose life has been passed in such incre- 
dible ignorance—and yet ventures to print his sketches of the 
Bench and Bar? “ Never afterwards rose to any distinction*” 


* Shade of Sir Vicary! is there no prosecution for this libeller of the dead? Of 
all the Attorneys-General that ever lived Gibbs was the most rancorous enemy of 
the press. It is said that half of the London newspapers were under prosecution 
by him at one and the same time. Lord Abinger (then Mr. Scarlet, and a Whig.) 
stated in the House of Commons that “ he had been present in the Court of King’s 
“ Bench when twenty people were brought up for judgment, every one of whom 
“ was as little involved in any participation of the moral guilt of the offence of 
“ which they were convicted as any Honourable Member of that House. Among 
“ them were several women who lived in different parts of the country, whose only 
“ connexion with the offence was that, having annuities on newspapers, their names, 
“as required by Act of Parliament, were lodged at the stamp-oflice, as joint pro- 
“ prietors of those papers. They all received sentence.” Informations for libcl 
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forsooth! Was it no distinction that very soon after these 
trials for constructive treason he was appointed Recorder of 
Bristol, received a silk gown and the office of Attorney-Ge- 
neral to the Prince of Wales, then Chief Justice of Chester, 
Solicitor-General in 1805, Attorney-General in 1807, a Puisne 
Judge of the Common Pleas in 1812, Chief Baron for a few 
months in 1813, and finally, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas in the last-mentioned year! Gibbs filled a greater num- 
ber of distinguished offices than ever fell to the lot of any one 
member of his profession, with the single exception, perhaps, 
of Lord Lyndhurst. 

It would be a miserable employment of time to attempt to 
inquire generally into the sources of these prodigious blun- 
ders, though sometimes, as in the present instance, we may 
risk aconjecture. The display of ability and sound constitu- 
tional learning made by Gibbs in the memorable trials of 1794, 
induced the reformers of that day to believe that they would 
find in him a valuable accession to their ranks. He had never 
belonged to their party,—their hopes were consequently dis- 
appointed ; it afterwards became a standing joke at the annual 
dinners in celebration of the acquittals, to propose as a toast 
the memory of the Jate Mr. Gibbs. Of this facetious toast 
our sketcher may, perchance, have heard, and it is quite con- 
sistent with our ideas of the general information he brings to 
his task, that his knowledge of Gibbs having been derived 
solely from cramming with a view to the present work, he 
took the toast au pied de la lettre, and actually believed that 
the career of Gibbs was prematurely brought to its close. 

Respecting the late Lord Ellenborough we receive much 
curious information, but mixed up with some familiar facts 
which there was scarcely any necessity to state. It was hardly 
necessary to tell us, for instance, that “ the name of Lord El- 
“ lenborough, late Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, is 
“ one with which the public are still familiar,” though we do 
not quite agree with the writer in thinking, as he appears to 


’ were filed by Gibbs against seventy persons in three years, the three years being a 
period of profound internal tranquillity. These seventy persons were included in 
forty-two informations, only seventeen of which were brought to trial ; “ thereby,” 
said the Times of that day in a very able article, “ levying on every object of the 
“ other informations, be they many or few, a heavy extrajudicial penalty of anxiety 
“ and care and cost, according to his own discretion, and diffusing over the whole 
“ British press a system of apprehension that can scarcely be conceived.” 
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do, that this long duration of his lordship’s fame is owing to 
the part he acted on the trial of Mr. Hone in 1817. But we 
now learn for the first time, rather from the general tenor of 
the author’s remarks than from any direct statement, that Law 
was not distinguished at the bar; and it is probably not ge- 
nerally known that he was indebted to the lucky marriage of 
his sister to Sir Thomas Rumbold “for a retaining fee as one 
“ of the counsel in the celebrated trial of the Marquis of Hast- 
“ings”! It is odd enough that we should never before have 
heard of this celebrated trial. We had heard, indeed, of a 
Mr. Warren Hastings, whose trial, about that period too, made 
some noise in the world*, 

The sketcher has done great injustice to the memory of 
Mr. Baron Graham. “ He was upwards of thirty years a judge; 
“ and as during a great part of his judicial career crime was 
“ very prevalent in the provinces, and capital punishments 
“ were then the order of the day, he earned for himself the re- 
“ putation—if reputation it must be called—of having sen- 
“ tenced more unfortunate human beings to death than any 
“ other judge who ever presided at the country assizes.” This 
is an attempt to represent the Baron as a hanging judge, and 
as such it is improperand untrue. He was notoriously a hu- 
mane judge, and if he sentenced more prisoners to death than 
other judges, it was simply because he sat upon the bench for 
double the ordinary period of a judge’s service. The story of 
the walk in Oxford-street is wretched trash, and seems intro- 
duced only as a peg on which to hang the other story about 
the cats—but this also is misrepresented and spoiled ; it is not 
told of Sheridan and Fox, but of Fox and the Prince of Wales. 
The wager was which should see most cats, each taking a 
side of the street; the Prince had his choice, and prince-like, 
blundered into choosing the shady side of the street. 

“ Lord Eldon’s name is not now very often heard in pub- 
lic ;” but we find that “ until within the last few years” he was 
“ well known” both as a politician and a lawyer. “ When 
“ called to the bar he of course emerged physically from the ob- 


“ scurity of his garret.” Of course he did, for the benchers ° 


would scarcely have entered physically into “the obscurity of 


* Mr. Law was one of the Junior counsel for the defence in Hastings’ trial. 
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his garret” for the purpose of calling him to the bar. “The 
luxury of a single brief was one which John Scott—for that 
was his name—had not enjoyed all this time. * * * When ele- 
“ vated to the Lord Chancellorship his talents shone with pe- 
“ culiar lustre. No man, perhaps, who ever sat in a court of 
“ law examined a case more thoroughly in all its bearings, and 
“no man’s decision ever gave more general satisfaction ;” 
“ the result often being,” as we are told at the end of the same 
paragraph, “ that doth the litigants were ruined in fortune by 
“ the expenses, aswell as broken in spirit by the anxiety conse- 
“ quent on his procrastination. * * * It is a curious fact, and 
“ one which furnishes another to the innumerable proofs of 
“ the anomalous constitution of the human mind,” that Lord 
Eldon, though “an inveterate doubter” on the bench, was 
short, sharp and decisive enough when out shooting. “The 
“ ghosts of many thousands of pheasants—if departed phea- 
“ sants have ghosts—can bear testimony to this. * * * It is 
“ worthy of observation, that the first important act of his 
“ life was to do that which he was afterwards most forward to 
“ denounce. He eloped with his wife,” &c. It is quite con- 
trary to the fact to say that Lord Eldon was forward to de- 
nounce elopements : his duty as Chancellor obliged him some- 
times to commit in these cases, but he is known in many in- 
stances to have expressed his repugnance todo so. An anec- 
dote, the authenticity of which may be relied upon, is an evi- 
dence of this. A young lady entitled to some property, and a 
ward of the court, had eloped with an actor, a member of a 
strolling company. Smith, a brother actor, the son of “gen- 
tleman Smith,” had furnished the funds. An-application was 
made to Lord Eldon to commit Smith for a contempt. He 
was obliged to commit him, but it was with the greatest re- 
luctance. He actually had an interview with the attorney and 
tried to persuade him to desist from his application ; and he 
stated that it was a most painful thing for him to do, for he 
recollected that a friend had supplied him with the means of 
eloping with Lady Eldon. The long tedious story, spread over 
ten or eleven pages, of the Prince taking Lord Eldon to a house 
of a certain description is somewhat apocryphal at best, but 
it is currently told as having happened after a symposium at 
Carlton-house, which gives it a faint colour of probability. As 
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the Sketcher tells it, making the Prince send for the Chan- 
cellor to the House of Lords, it is ridiculous. 

Our author enjoys the acquaintance of a certain attorney 
who talks very familiarly of his intimacy with Lord Brougham. 
He wishes to defend the ex-Chancellor from the charge of in- 
sincerity in the celebrated declaratiom made by him in the 
House of Commons a few days before he was seated on the 
woolsack, that “ his position could not possibly be affected by 
any ministerial arrangements which might be made.” 


«« T am able,” says our author, “ from a private source of information 
to bear testimony to Mr. Brougham’s candour and plain dealing when he 
made the remark in question. On the following day he accepted a retainer 
from a country attorney, in a case of some importance, which should have 
been heard some days afterwards, This he would not have done if aware 
that the great seal was so near his grasp. By the time the day appointed 
for his moving in the case had arrived, the seals were offered to him, and 
he agreed to accept them, though not formally in his possession. He con- 
sequently took no steps in the case referred to. Surprised and indignant 
at this, the attorney took him severely to task for what he called his improper 
neglect of his professional duty. ‘ You’!l come and take breakfast with me 
tomorrow morning, when I'll explain the reason of the seeming neglect,’ 
said the embryo Lord Chancellor. The attorney accepted the invitation 
and breakfasted with Brougham next morning. The former recurred to the 
inconvenience and disappointment caused by the latter not taking the parti- 
cular step in the case alluded to. ‘Iam sure you will excuse me when 
you know the reason. I am now Lord Chancellor of England. I last night 
received the great seal,’ said Brougham. The honour of being the first to 
breakfast with Brougham after his elevation to the Chancellorship reconciled 
the country attorney to the disappointment of the non-procedure in his action.” 


We imagine that we are not altogether ignorant who the 
attorney is to whom the author thus alludes, and, if we are 
right in our conjecture, itis only one of his usual blunders to 
call him a country attorney. He is not a country attorney, 
but the celebrated Mr. Pell of the Pickwick Papers, a practi- 
tioner in the London Insolvent Court. Our readers will re- 
member the description of this Mr, Pell by the elder Weller: 
“ A limb o’ the law, as has got brains like the frog dispersed 
“ all over his body, and reachin’ to the wery tips of his fingers; 
“a friend of the Lord Chancellorship’s, Sammy, who'd only 
“ have to tell him what he wanted, and he’d lock you up for 
“ life, if that was all.” This we are convinced is the identical 
attorney, and we appeal to the reader whether there is not 
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abundant internal evidence of the identity in the style of 
Mr. Pell’s conversation: “The late Lord Chancellor, gen- 
“tlemen,” says Pell, “ was very fond of me. * * * J re- 
“ member dining with him on one occasion :—there was only 
“us two, but everything as splendid as if twenty people had 
“ been expected ; the great seal on a dumb-waiter at his right 
“ hand, and a man in a bag-wig and suit of armour guarding 
“ the mace with a drawn sword and silk stockings, which is 
“ perpetually done, gentlemen, night and day.” 

Observe the eagerness with which he takes up the defence 
of his noble friend. He is asked to proceed with the account 


of the dinner: 

** No, I will not go on, sir; you have reminded me, sir, that this con- 
versation was private—private and confidential, gentlemen. Gentlemen, 
I am a professional man. It may be that I am a good deal looked up to 
in my profession—it may be that I am not. Most people know I say 
nothing. Observations have already been made in this room injurious to the 
reputation of my noble friend. You will excuse me, gentlemen, I was im- 
prudent: I feel that I have no right to mention this matter withcut his 
concurrence.” 

After this we cannot think there will be much doubt as to 
the identity of the attorney ; but our regard for truth compels 
us to admit that Pell does not show to such advantage in our 
author’s pages as in those of the Pickwick Club. There he 
displays much amiable feeling, and none of that moroseness 
of disposition in the first instance, nor the subsequent syco- 
phancy, when he hears of Mr. Brougham’s elevation, which 
the sketcher attributes to him. Pell, it must be owned, even 
on the Pickwick showing, had one little defect; he was ad- 
dicted to a too frequent repetition of his favourite morning 
dose, “ three penn’orth of rum,” and we really must say that 
if he always conducts himself as disagreeably as he is repre- 
sented to have done at the Chancellor’s breakfast, he is one 
of the last persons whom we, with all our respect for his ta- 
lent, would like to ask to breakfast with us. But what if it 
should turn out that Pell has been hoaxing his poor friend, 
whom all the world seems to delight in hoaxing? We have 
a strong suspicion—and more than a suspicion,—that the 
whole story is a wilful fabrication of Pell’s from beginning to 
end. It is well known that Mr. Brougham remained in the 
Court of King’s Bench to the last, and did not neglect his 
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clients’ interests there. When he received a notification that 
he was to be Lord Chancellor, he took a significant leave by 
bowing to the Court, which was understood by every one pre- 
sent. On the same afternoon, the patent for his peerage not 
being yet made out, he sat in the House of Lords and re- 
ceived the congratulations of his friends. These facts are 
notorious. Need we say how inconsistent they are with the 
story which Pell has related to his unsuspecting friend ? 

We were ignorant of the fact that it ever was Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s intention to have gone into the Church; but our au- 
thor tells us, that “he applied himself to the study of divinity, 
“ with the view of taking holy orders (|), but after several years’ 
“ preparation for the pulpit he turned his attention to the 
“bar.” This curious fact, if it be a fact, has escaped the 
notice of his Lordship’s biographers ; but we confess that we 
have our doubts of its authenticity. We doubt whether the 
writer himself, if he had reflected a little, would not have re- 
jected it as spurious ; for we find him stating a little further on, 
on the authority of “ some peculiar sources of information on 
the subject,” (as a presumptive proof of the extreme liberal- 
ism of young Copley’s political opinions,) “ what has never, so 
“ far as I am aware, before transpired, namely, that on the 
“ completion of his stadies he made the tour of a great part 
“ of the continent of America in company with the celebrated 
“ Volney. Mr. Copley was at that time an ardent admirer 
“ of the politics of the French philosopher; and the latter, 
“ in return, was captivated with the distinguished talents of 
* which his youthful companion then gave promise, though 
“ only I believe in his eighteenth year.” On the completion 
of his studies, in his eighteenth year, he went to travel in 
America with the French philosopher. What becomes of the 
several years’ preparation for the pulpit? or, was it under 
Volney that this preparation was made, with a view to the 
appointment of devil’s chaplain? The Sketcher is wrong 
in all his dates of the different stages of Copley’s promotion. 
He was not made Solicitor-General in 1816, but in 1819; 
nor Attorney-General in 1823, but in 1824; nor Lord Chan- 
cellor in 1829, but in 1827, on the formation of Mr. Can- 
ning’s administration. It is only an act of justice to Lord 
Lyndhurst to mention that the whole account of his “ apply- 
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ing” to Lord Grey to be made Chief Baron of the Exchequer 
is a calumnious falsehood. “The dissolution of the Tory 
* government in 1830 ejected him, as a matter of course, from 
“ the woolsack and the Court of Chancery. He was obliged 
“ to retire on a pension of £4000 a year. Finding this sum 
* insufficient to meet the expenses incurred by the appear- 
* ance he was obliged to keep up in society, he applied to 
* Earl Grey, in 1831, for the situation of Chief Baron of the 
* Court of Exchequer. The noble earl complied with his 
‘wishes, and he was appointed to the situation, with a sa- 
“ lary of £7000.” He did not apply for the situation: it was 
offered to him on the suggestion of Lord Brougham, with a 
view to improve the Court of Exchequer, and thus to equal- 
ize, in some degree, the business of the courts. 

Of Chief Justice Tindal’s promotion the author tells the 
following ridiculous story : 


** On the retirement of Sir William Best, now Lord Wynford, from the 
Common Pleas, Sir Nicholas Tindal was appointed his successor. Few 
appointments of late years have given more satisfaction, either to the pro- 
fession or to the public. The only whisper of dissatisfaction ever breathed 
against it was in the case of Lord Eldon. His Lordship, however, did not 
ground his objections to Sir Nicholas Tindal’s elevation to the judicial 
seat on any supposed professional or personal unfitness of the latter for 
the office; on the contrary, while questioning the propriety of the ap- 
pointment, he made no secret of the fact that he did not think that, in either 
respect, there was a member of the bar who was better entitled to the ele- 
vation. His Lordship’s sole ground of doubt as to the propriety of se- 
lecting Sir Nicholas Tindal as the successor of Sir William Best, rested on 
the accidental circumstance of Sir Nicholas being then, as he still is, an 
unmarried man. Lord Eldon’s notion was, that in the Court of Common 
Pleas, more than in any other court, cases often come before a jury for 
decision, which required in the judge sympathies and feclings, in order to 
the due administration of justice, which could exist only in the breast of a 
man who had tasted the sweets—an old bachelor would add, the bitters 
also—of a married life. This was generally regarded, by those who were 
aware of the fact, as a rather novel ground of objection to a judicial ap- 


pointment.” 

And well might “ those who were aware of the fact ” have 
so regarded it; but the fact is, that Lord Eldon had resigned 
the Chancellorship two years before Sir Nicholas was raised 
to the bench; and Sir Nicholas is not a bachelor, but a wi- 


dower with three children, 
No man on the Bench, or in the profession, has afforded 
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more amusement than Mr, Justice Allan Park has uncon- 
sciously done in the number of stories that are told of his 
peculiarities, The circulation of such anecdotes by word of 
mouth does no great harm: they are all exaggerated, it is true ; 
but then they are not intended to be taken literally, Carica- 
tures, yet descriptive, as such they may fairly be considered 
transmissible from one to another. But it is a very different 
thing—in our opinion it is both unjust and impertinent— 
to publish such things to the world at large. The author has 
collected several stories relating to Judge Park ; but it is im- 
possible for any description to convey an idea of the dreary 
prolixity, the insufferable tediousness, the inanity, the want 
of point, in them all. We cannot think of inflicting upon our 
readers a repetition of this melancholy trash, wherein the au- 
thor, carefully omitting the point of the story, contrives to 
spread over several pages an anecdote that might be told in 
as many lines. The story of the little girl questioned by the 
judge as to her religious education is introduced, apparently, 
for the purpose of showing that the judge ought not to have 
questioned her upon the point at all—¢hat it was the judge’s 
duty to do; but the blundering Sketcher calls it “ Mr. Justice 
“ Park’s injudicious way of thrusting forward his religious sen- 
“timents in court.” The story is spoiled, and the point (which 
no one indeed could think of printing) is altogether omitted, 
If the delicacy of the author suggested the suppression of the 
little girl’s real answer to the judge’s last question, the story 
should have been suppressed altogether. He next gives a 
story of a dog that was making a noise in court. What an 
absurdity to make the judge talk of the “ gentlemanly ” con- 
duct of the dog! The anecdote, as told, is simply that, during 
a trial for murder, a dog was trodden upon and yelped. The 
judge says, “Turn that dog out of court;” the officer was 
about to turn out a little dog in rather a conspicuous position. 
“No,” cries the judge, “ not that dog! Ihave had my eye 
“ upon that dog ail day, (a trial of murder proceeding all the 
“ time,) and I never saw a better behaved dog in my life.” 
Again, the story about pulling the judge out of bed is bar- 

barously mutilated. The adventure was not at a private house, 
but at an inn between one circuit town and another: it was 
not known that the judge was in the house, A jovial knot of 
Q2 
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barristers were enjoying themselves below, and it was pro- 
posed, by way of a /ark, to pull out of bed one of the party 
who had slyly stolen off. By mistake they got into the judge’s 
bedroom, shouting “ Come out, you old for!” The judge de- 
clares himself, and of course a regular scamper ensues. The 
next morning ample apologies were offered for the uninten- 
tional insult, together with explanations of the mistake; but 
the judge turned a deaf ear to the explanations. “ Brother 
,” said he, “if you did not know that it was I, how came 
you to say, Come out, you old rox?” 

There is a long story about Mr. Justice Williams also, a 
mass of stupid blundering, spread over ten pages of dull, 
unmeaning absurdity. He makes Mr. Brougham, who was 
habitually an early riser, ask Mr. Williams, “ How do you 
“ manage to get out of bed so early? it is with difficulty I 
“can get up at nine o’clock.” He describes Mr. Williams 
as being dressed “in what he called his summer’s riding 
«© wardrobe, consisting of a thin nankeen jacket, a light waist- 
“ coat with a variety of green stripes on it, top-boots and a 
“ straw hat, with a brim whose breadth any quaker might 
“ have envied ;” and this is what the Sketcher calls “ looking 
the jockey to admiration.” The whole thing, he tells us, is 
“an amusing anecdote” communicated by some friend. Pell 
again, we fear, at his mauvaises plaisanteries! The real story, 
out of which all this absurdity is manufactured, is shortly this : 
Mr. Williams always rode before breakfast, and rode very 
early; his costume was singular, something like that of a 
groom in an undress ; he always took the same road, and was 
at length observed by a turnpike-gate keeper, who stopped 
him one morning, and told him that if he wished to change 
his service he could recommend him to a capital place, for he 
had observed his regularity in exercising his master’s horse, 
and he shauld be glad to serve so steady a lad. 

We shall not enter at any length into the contents of the 
second volume. All that we have said respecting the chap- 
ters on the bench applies still more strongly to those on the 
bar: they are the same tissue of folly, misrepresentation and 
calumny, but even more objectionable, as relating to gentle- 
men still before the public engaged in the honourable but 
arduous strife of their profession. And this we feel to be in 
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itself, apart from all other considerations, a sufficient reason for 
passing as speedily as possible over these parts of the book. 

In one point of view the writings of this author are no- 
thing less than a literary prodigy. The man is a reporter; 
for this we believe is the meaning of an affected passage, pre- 
viously quoted from one of his prefaces, in which he talks of 
his punctual attendance upon the proceedings of Parliament, 
and his habit of taking notes. He seems to be foolishly 
ashamed of an honourable employment, a pursuit which has 
been the means of bringing into notice the talents of many 
distinguished men. No reader of newspapers can refuse to 
acknowledge the obligation which the community owes to 
those gentlemen for the wonderful fidelity with which all 
public proceedings are now recorded; but the body to whom 
the Sketcher belongs have abundant reason to be ashamed of 
him. It would be supposed, that a man attending the Houses 
of Parliament or the law courts under such circumstances, fur- 
nished with the ordinary faculties of hearing and sight, must 
necessarily pick up some knowledge of the personal appear- 
ance, the height, size, voice or manners of those whom he 
professes to describe. Is it not thena marvellous thing that 
there is scarcely a page of any of these books that is not 
stuffed full of errors on those most obvious points? One in- 
stance, taken at random from the chapter on the Bar of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, will suffice. Sir Robert Rolfe the 
Solicitor-General is introduced as practising in that Court, 
although it is notorious that he is an equity lawyer, and does 
not practise in the courts of common law at all*, except when 
his official duty takes him into the Court of Exchequer on 
behalf of the revenue of the Crown. But the author gives an 
elaborate description of Sir Robert’s manner of conducting 
cases before a jury: “ He is quick in perceiving what are the 
* circumstances which have come out in the course of the trial, 
“ which either the bench or the jury deem most adverse to the 
* case of his client.” * * * 

We are informed that S.r William Follet and Mr. Fitzroy 
Kelly, before they were called to the bar, lived in chambers 


* In the early part of his professional life the Solicitor-General went the Nor- 
folk circuit, and was rapidly rising to eminence upon it. Of late years his business 
has been confined to the Equity courts. 
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together, and were accustomed to practise a course of “ ex- 
*temporaneous pleading in imitation of the proceedings in 
“the courts at Westminster. Mr. Follet placed himself in 
“an arm-chair, on an elevation, and was one night addressed 
“with all possible respect by Mr. Kelly; while Mr. Kelly 
“was raised to the imaginary elevation of the judicial seat, 
“ and was duly addressed by Mr. Follet as ‘my lord’ on the 
“night following. One of the neighbouring chairs answered 
“ very well as a supposed ‘learned friend on the opposite side,’ 
* and arguments were put into the said chair’s mouth—if in- 
“ deed a chair can be said to have a mouth,” &c. &c. It is 
hardly necessary to contradict this piece of niaiserie. Sir 
William Follet never occupied chambers along with Mr. Fitz- 
roy Kelly in his life. 

There is a very remarkable peculiarity about Mr. Thessi- 
ger’s gesticulatives. ‘“ Mr. Thessiger rejoices in a fine tall! 
“ nerson at all times; but I am confident he occasionally 
* stretches himself three or four inches beyond his usual al- 
* titude, by way of giving greater effect to particular parts of 
“his speeches. You are struck on such occasions with the 
“ superior elasticity of his neck and shoulders—the parts of 
“ his person which chiefly undergo the stretching process.” 

Mr. Wightman is introduced to us as a vara avis in the 
profession. “Mr. Wightraan has one feature in his profes- 
“ sional character to which but few of his brethren at the bar 
“can lay claim ; he takes a special delight in his business for 
“its own sake: others take pleasure in it because of the ‘ fees,’ 
“ ¢ retainers,’ ‘refreshers,’ and so forth; but he is the only 
“ man in Westminster Hall whom I know at present as luxu- 
“riating in briefs apart from their golden accompaniments.” 

The author particularly admires the self-possession of Mr. 
Vaughan Richards, whom he compares for his imperturbable 
coolness to Prince Talleyrand, but contrives, in the compa- 
rison, to spoil a good story. “ Yalleyrand is said to possess 
“ this quality of self-possession in so great a degree, that even 
“though a person were to approach him unconsciously from 
“behind, and whisper into his ear, while pulling him by the 
* tail of his coat, any charge against his character,—however 
“atrocious that charge might be,—he would not betray the 
“least embarrassment, nor even change his colour.” The mot 
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of Murat was much more felicitously though less delicately 
expressed,—the person approaching “unconsciously” from be- 
hind, to pull the tail of the Prince’s coat, being supposed to ap- 
proach, quite consciously, with a far more offensive intention. 

There is no statement throughout these books more in- 
sufferably impertinent or more ludicrously false than that 
which the Sketcher presumes to make respecting Sir John 
Campbell and Lady Stratheden. We do not know whether 
we are quite justified in reprinting such a libel; but we feel 
that, while it is too absurd to give one moment’s uneasiness 
to the amiable lady in question, it is far too striking an in- 
stance of the ignorance, folly and impertinence of the writer 
to be omitted. “Sir John Campbell has often, in his profes- 
“ sional character, denounced the very thing which he once 
“ did himself, namely ‘ stealing away,’ as Othello would ex- 
* press it, a good man’s daughter.’ Sir John eloped with 
“ the daughter of Lord Abinger, then Mr. Scarlett. The lat- 
“ ter was dissatisfied in the first instance; but matters were, 
“ to use a legal phrase, soon compromised, and all parties, as 
“ in the denouement of a novel, made happy.” We do not 
know of any language too strong for the reprobation of such 
prying intrusion into the recesses of private life as this para- 
graph would indicate, if the statement contained in it were 
true; being, as it notoriously is, an impudent falsehood, we 
leave the author to the contempt of the public, and to the in- 
dignant remonstrances of the bookseller whom he has betrayed 
into the publication of a scandalous libel. 

Our readers have now seen, in passages perhaps too copi- 
ously extracted, of what kind of stuff these volumes are com- 
posed: we may now take our leave of the sketches, and would 
that we could think we were at the same time taking leave 
of the author for ever! But we are not permitted to enter- 
tain such a hope; why indeed should not the prosperous 
gentleman continue to write? His books sell; we are not 
bound indeed to believe all that we hear about this matter, 
even though the author himself tells us, in one of his pre- 
faces, that his books meet with a success that is “almost 
unprecedented.” We are not exactly bound to credit all we 
hear of the sums he receives from the booksellers ; but we have 
some reason to believe the fact to be, that these works have 
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rather an extensive sale. Mr. Colburn, if this be so, will pro- 
bably continue to treat him as the “foolscap hot-press darling” 
of the establishment in Great Marlborough-street, nor will the 
newspapers cease to hail him with their accustomed brotherly 
feeling. Why then should he not continue to write ? 

But before we conclude our observations, we have a few 
words to say upon the discreditable part the newspapers act 
in forcing such books as this into circulation. Our remarks, 
however, are not intended to apply exclusively to the pre- 
sent occasion ; for the system we object to prevails equally 
throughout the entire range of our lighter literature, and we 
grieve to see that it is never more zealously worked than in 
the corruption of the public taste, whether the object be to 
sell the trashy “ pencillings ” of Mr. Willis, to minister to 
the prurient vanity of Mr. Bulwer, or to circulate the political 
obscenities of Mrs. Trollope. It shall not be our fault if the 
readers of the British and Foreign Review, at least, be not on 
their guard againt the puff paragraphs of booksellers, to 
which the newspapers so unjustifiably open their columns. 
If these things were paid for as advertisements, and inserted 
as such, we might content ourselves with a smile at their ab- 
surdity: paid for, we suppose they are, in meal or in malt; 
but they do not appear as advertisements, being intended to 
delude the readers into a belief that they represent the real 
sentiments of the clever men who write the other parts of the 
paper. The trick is often but clumsily managed, and the eyes 
of the public are now in some degree opened to its detection, 
but it is right that so discreditable an artifice should be com- 
pletely exposed. We have taken the trouble to collect some 
of the notices of the Bench and the Bar, published from time 
to time in the daily papers*; they will show the working of 
this precious system. 





* The Times is honourably distinguished, in this respect, from the rest of the 
London press. It never inserts those puff paragraphs without heading them with 
the word “ advertisement,” and we have reason to believe that it is the only 
newspaper in London which refuses to lend its columns to these systematic frauds. 
We were much struck the other day with a passage printedas an extract from the 
Times, in the advertisement of Mrs. Trollope’s ‘ Vicar of Wrexhill’: The passage runs 
thus: “A singularly clever book. The conduct of the story is capitally arranged, 
and the events are extraordinarily striking and real.”—TZimes. Turning to the 
critique from which that sentence is taken, we found the extract to be a remark- 
able instance of the art of garbling. We subjoin the passage entire for the amuse- 
ment of our readers, and because it will show that the strong opinion we have ex- 
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On the 23rd of November, 1837, a complimentary notice 
appeared in the Morning Herald. Our author has told us 
that a gentleman at the bar, whom he somewhat exuberantly 
lauds, is intimately connected with the management of this 
newspaper ; and thus the interchange of civilities may possi- 
bly be accounted for on the principle of a well-known Scotch 
proverb. After a long paragraph of praise, the writer in the 
Herald concludes in the following terms: “these volumes 
“are written in a free sketchy style, with a total absence of 
“ambitious pretension. Whatever has passed under the 
“ writer’s own eye is described in a manner that shows great 
“ shrewdness in the perception of character, and considerable 
“ graphic power in portraying it, whether the subject be one 
“for the exercise of talent, ‘grave or gay, lively or severe.’ 
“The light and shade of this picture of the forensic Babel, 
“ Westminster Hall, is well disposed, the graver parts of the 
“composition being agreeably relieved by fouches of humour, 
“which prevent the attention from flagging, even within the 
“ gloomy precincts of the Chancery Courts, where human pa- 
“tience has too often been exhausted,” &c. &c. 

The Globe (November 17) candidly admits the existence of 
a few slight inaccuracies in the work—trifling accidents, such 





pressed of Mrs. Trollope’s writings is shared by some among her own high-church 
party, who are not remarkable for the squeamishness of their literary taste. 

“ We shall give no extracts from Mrs. Trollope’s book, nor should we have no- 
“ ticed it at all, for it is dangerous, vulgar and unjust, but that it is withal singu- 
“ larly clever. The conduct of the story is capitally arranged. The events are ex- 
“ traordinarily striking and real. So much the greater pity that a lady witha 
“ good wit and a good intention should degrade the two so shamefully! All these 
“ peccadillos and indecencies of the vicar, all these horrible blasphemies and sick- 
“ ening prayers addressed to the Supreme Being, go far beyond the genuine limits 
“ of satire as they exceed the bounds of truth. No moralist (and above all, no 
“ woman moralist) can use such weapons as these without injuring herself far 
“more than her adversary. He was a traitor among the sons of the Patriarch, 
“ who found him drunken, and exposed and insulted his fall. 

“ Tt is wanecessary to quarrel with Mrs. Trollope’s premises, and to say that the 
“ party which she has chosen to attack ought not in the least to be affected by 
“her abuse. It would be a lie to God and man alike to say that such a great sect 
“as that which she slanders has for its foundation only the coarsest gratification 
“ of passion, and the meanest, filthiest sensuality. Thank God, there is no such 
“ thing as a sect of hypocrites! Mrs. Trollope’s evangelicals never dine but to get 
“ drunk, and never meet but to debauch: there are drunkards no doubt at the 
“ conventicle,—but are there none, O Trollope, in the cathedral ? 

“ The low-church party might read this bigoted, rancorous, indecent book, and 
“ declare, with just as much reason, that it was at church where Mrs. Trollope 
“‘ learned all this wickedness. Mrs. Trollope might learn there to judge, not that 
“we may not be judged—if she gets as hard blows as she deals, Heaven help the 
“ authoress of The Vicar of Wrexhill!””—Times, October 25, 1837. 
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as might occur to the best-regulated authors, and then proceeds 
to state that “the chief part of the details, however, we ima- 
“ gine, to be accurate, and the reader is presented with a con- 
* densed body of information as to the most eminent lawyers 
* of the day, which he might in vain seek for elsewhere.” 

The Sun* (November 20) informs its subscribers that “ in 
“ these goodly octavos, as in a mirror, the general reader can 
“ catch a glimpse of all the leading members of the legal pro- 
“ fession.” 

The Standard (November 18) proclaims, in its magnificent 
style, this publication to be “ a hiatus in our social literature 
filled up.”—“ A work as useful as it is amusing.”—-“ A 
“ work which speaks no less favourably for his (the writer’s) 
“ boldness than his honesty.” 

The Morning Chroniclet (November 16) designates the 
work as being at once instructive and amusing, and recom- 
mends it to the especial notice “of one very extensive and 
important class of the community—the attorneys,—who,” 
the Chronicle proceeds to say, “ would do well to adopt it as 
“ their VADE-MECUM, at least as regards the ticklish and 
“ difficult question of the choice of counsel in the causes they 
“ may hereafter bring into court; for this choice should by no 
“ means depend in every case on the precise grade which the 
* counsel holds in his profession, but rather on the peculiar 
“ points and features of the case to be argued. And in this 
“ point of view solicitors will find the work we refer to pecu- 
“ liarly useful, since its chief merit and value consist in the 
“ CARE AND DISCRIMINATION with which it pojnts out the 
“ peculiar forte as well as foible of each individual treated of, 





* “ Tuesday, Dec. 19th, 1837, from the Sun. 

“One of the most intrinsically valuable portions of this work is that which exhi- 
“bits the origin, constitution, and peculiar powers of the various courts, and from 
“ which much useful professional information may be obtained ; but the volumes 
“ will be as much read for their amusing nature as for their utility ; for notwith- 
“ standing that the law itself is considered barren of popular attraction, yet both 
“those who administer and those who practise it afford rich materials for the 
“ exercise of the writer’s descriptive powers, of which he has availed himself with 
‘‘his usual tact and dexterity. Among the numerous portraitures of judicial cha- 
“ racters, those of Lords Lyndhurst and Denman are perhaps the best. These 
“sketches are, indeed, very interesting specimens of the author’s observant 
“ talents, and power of characteristic delineation, relieved by anecdotes of the 
“ most sparkling kind.” 

+ This paragraph was thought worthy of appearing also in the Courier and 


Morning Post. 
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“‘ whether he excels most in argument or in legal knowledge, 
* or in addressing the passions or the judgment,—whether he 
“is strongest in an appeal to the jury or a reply to his op- 
“ posing counsel, or the cross-examination of a witness, &c., 
“ &c. All these points are of great importance in determining 
“ the choice of an advocate, and to set forth and settle these 
“ points is the chief aim and attainment (!) of this work, which 
“ has long been a desideratum in our current literature.” 

We do hope that the very extensive and important class 
of gentlemen thus appealed to will not allow themselves to 
be entrapped into the payment of their money for any such 
“ vade-mecum ;” but we confess that we are not seriously 
apprehensive of their falling into the snare which the Chro- 
nicle has set for them. Notwithstanding the care and dis- 
crimination on which the author is so honestly complimented, 
we trust that the attorneys will bethink them rather of a 
piece of prudent advice given by the great Lord Coke, which, 
for their especial protection, we transcribe*: “ And for that 
“it is hard for a man to report any part or branch of any 
“ art or science justly and truly which he professeth not, and 
* impossible to make a just and true relation of any thing 
“ that he understands not,—I prithee beware of CuronicLEe 
* Law reported in our annals, for that will undoubtedly 
* lead thee to error.” 


Articie VIII. 
Steam Expedition on the Euphrates. 


To explore the course of the great rivers which flowed by 
the walls of Babylon and Nineveh, and water the borders of 
Arabia, was the inspiring enterprize of which the results are 
now first brought before the world. A step has been made 
towards rescuing from obscurity this ancient seat of commerce 
and empire, and restoring its connection with the West. In 
recalling the splendour, populousness and wealth which shed 
a lustre on its grandeur to the latest epoch, we may in some 





* From the Preface to the First Report. 
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respects be tempted to look down on the puny creations of 
modern times, even with all our discoveries in science and 
arts. Assyria and Persia’s mighty hosts—the magnificence 
of Babylon—the treasures of Chosroes and the Califs remain 
unrivalled or unsurpassed in one united mass, if history ap- 
proaches to probability or truth. 

Yet perhaps our Indian possessions form the most wondrous 
fabric of empire that ever existed, established and maintained 
as they have been by a handful of Europeans at some thousand 
miles’ distance from the mother-country. With this example 
of a power originating in private mercantile adventure, who 
can affix limits to the change which commerce and navigation 
may effect in the destiny of nations? Detached from conquest 
and dominion, who can deny their boundless social influence ? 
This is further increased by the accession of a new force,— 
the application of steam, yet in its infancy, to facilitate in- 
ternal intercourse with several vast regions of the globe. In 
that quarter of Asia under our notice, the same fervid sky and 
fertilizing streams invite the industry of man to enjoy the 
riches of the earth. Despotism in other ages did not prevent 
their copious flow and interchange by commerce ; only when 
its route was changed the springs dried up; poverty, anarchy 
and ignorance overspread the land ; it fell from the station it 
had held, and became isolated from the rest of the world. 

The former relations of the East IndiaCompany with Arabia, 
Bussora and Bagdad, were maintained chiefly for trade and 
convenience in the transmission of despatches. The Indian 
Government was too much occupied, up to the close of the war 
with France, in providing for the security of its territories 
against the extraordinary man whose genius and ambition 
threatened even the extremities of Asia. Internal and fron- 
tier wars were also waged in the intervening period, until the 
capture of Burtpore; but already a rival had arisen, which 
required to be watched; a long continuance of European 
peace had advanced scientific improvements, and replaced 
arms by diplomacy, and the East India Company was im- 
pelled by the spirit of the times. 

We find its attention directed as early as 1823 to the expe- 
diency of opening a steam communication by the Euphrates, 
fixing on Bussora as the highest station to which vessels 
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should ascend. Mr. Peacock seems to have been the first 
who suggested the more extensive range of navigation to Bir, 
and appreciated all its importance in a memorial addressed 
to the Directors in September 1829. Surveys were ordered 
in consequence, to ascertain the practicability of the plan, 
under the direction of the Company’s officers. They had made 
but imperfect progress, when Colonel Chesney, travelling in 
Egypt in 1830 with other views, heard of the circumstance 
and volunteered his services. By the death of Lieutenant 
Bowater the prosecution of the survey devolved entirely on 
him; and on returning to England, his reports and evidence 
were submitted to a committee of the Commons, upon whose 
recommendation the House voted in 1834 the funds deemed 
necessary for an experimental expedition. 

Many disappointments and difficulties occurred before it 
could be set afloat on the Euphrates: but the descent of that 
river was finally accomplished from Bir to the sea, a distance of 
1282 miles ; the Tigris was navigated up to Bagdad, 543 miles 
from its embouchure, and fifty miles (later 100 miles) beyond 
that city; an excursion was made of 200 miles up the Karoon*, 
and the re-ascent of the Euphrates effected for 230 miles above 
Bussora. Our knowledge of geography and history has been 
advanced, and much valuable information gained with respect 
to the actual condition of the countries visited, the prospects 
of commerce, and means of perfecting the navigation. 

The expedition was not extended far up the Euphrates, but 
Colonel Chesney and his officers assert in the most decided 
terms that the river is perfectly practicable in each direction 
from the Persian Gulf to a hundred miles above Bir, though 
circumstances prevented the actual proof in the re-ascent, 
and crippled the efficiency of the expedition. 

Two iron steamboats had been prepared for the purposes 
of the expedition. The smaller one, named the Tigris, was from 
her size and light draught of water the best adapted for all pas- 
sages and seasons; and an irreparable loss, besides that of valu- 
able lives, was sustained when she sunk near Anna soon after 
the commencement of the voyage, in a hurricane of brief but 
terrific violence, All the rest of the descent was successfully 





* The Choaspes of antiquity, which unites with the Euphrates a little below 
Bussora. 
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effected by the larger vessel, On her return voyage up the 
Euphrates, at the entrance of the marshes of Lemloon, one 
of the engines became useless from accident. It being impos- 
sible for her in this state to stem the current, Colonel Ches- 
ney was compelled to retrace his course to the nearest place 
where he could refit, having no means at hand, He succeeded 
at Bussora, by assistance from the India steamer lying there, 
but too late in the year to renew the attempt to reach Bir. The 
season of the greatest fall in the river was approaching, and 
also the term fixed for breaking up the expedition, which had 
already been extended six months. After making some further 
exploratory excursions on the Karoon and Tigris, the Euphra- 
tes steamer was therefore consigned at Bagdad to the East 
India Company’s charge, according to a previous arrangement 
made by Government ; and on this station she still remains. 

The most important facts, if not all, relative to the naviga- 
tion, have in the mean time been ascertained. The neces- 
sary supplies of fuel were found on the two rivers; no phy- 
sical difficulties of passage exist, but such as steam-vessels 
of proper construction may surmount at any period of the 
year. All political opposition has been overcome ; instead of 
hostility on the part of the Arabs, they displayed an inclina- 
tion for traffic, and rendered useful services, which few unplea- 
sant incidents prevented from being uniform. 

No complete narrative of the expedition has yet been pub- 
lished, but the parliamentary papers supply various interesting 
particulars, which induce us to follow its steps on ground illus- 
trious in profane history and hallowed by sacred writ. We 
shall first notice the preparatory operations in Syria, carried on 
through a series of the most extraordinary labours and trials. 

The frames and machinery of two iron steamers, with the 
rest of the materiel, and the officers and men attached to the 
expedition, were conveyed in two merchant-vessels from Li- 
verpool, under the escort of the Columbine sloop of war, to 
the mouth of the Orontes. Here they encountered continued 
obstacles and delays from the moment of their arrival in 
April 1835, owing to the evasive conduct of Ibrahim Pacha, in 
concert with his father the Viceroy of Egypt. 

In opposition to their will the disembarkation was com- 
pleted in the course of the month,.and from subsequent 
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arrangements it was expected that in six weeks all the heavy 
weights would be transported to the Euphrates, in thirty- 
three waggons provided for the purpose ; but such was the 
duplicity practised by the local government, that, while the 
rest of the line was amply supplied with draught bullocks, 
the two extremities were left bare, which rendered the whole 
useless. Fortunately a few cattle had been bought for the 
service of the artillery waggons, which proved an inadequate 
but only resource. In this tantalizing situation little progress 
was made, and the party had to persevere in their fatigues 
amidst the intense summer heats. The illness of most of the 
men, and next of the officers, ensued; and, with the fevers 
later in the autumn, not one individual of any grade escaped 
a dangerous attack, 

Disappointed in their hopes of the Pacha acting up to his 
professions, and affording at last the effective assistance of his 
people, they saw the rainy season set in; the carriages were up 
to their axles in water, and the diving-bell completely covered 
over, so that it was only found by means of men wading and 
groping with poles. It was rolled eight hundred yards beneath 
the surface, and placed on a carriage behind the boilers in the 
midst of the swamp ; these were moved up-hill inch by inch by 
pulleys and jack-screws for some miles, in order to get them 
forward. Officers and men, weak from sickness, relieved each 
other, as any interval of imperfect strength enabled them to 
resume the task, Superior to personal sufferings and cares, 
they toiled with an alacrity and determination which a feel- 
ing of enthusiasm for the success of the undertaking could 
alone have supported. On the 26th of September, after a labour 
of five months, the Euphrates steamer was launched on the 
river at Port William, two miles and a half from Bir; and on 
the 26th of January, 1836, it was in a complete state ; at the 
same time the framework of the Tigris was finished. 

Colonel Chesney had in the interval made an excursion to 
the Taurus, setting out while scarce able to move from a bed 
of sickness which nearly proved fatal. The most beneficial 
effects upon the health of the whole party were felt from the 
journey; and the cold weather of the winter recovered the other 
invalids who remained at the station near Bir, Eight of the 
men had fallen victims to the destructive influence of a burn- 
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ing sun and marsh effluvia. Their loss was replaced by a new 
reinforcement, but the Commander afterwards expressed his 
regret that he did not attempt to avert the misfortune by 
purchasing draught animals from the first, which would have 
left the Pacha only the resort to open force to impede the 
transport. With proper facilities afforded on his part it would 
have been completed in the course of May, while the heats were 
yet moderate. The waste of life and other evils which ensued 
are therefore solely attributable to the treachery of the ruler of 
Egypt, whose friendship for England and patronage of every 
liberal enterprize are still occasionally vaunted by his parasites. 

In spite of every artifice to thwart the transit overland, the 
last piece of machinery was at length carried in triumph to 
the station amidst a general salute. When the vessels were 
completely equipped, “ their boilers, engines, &c. were quite 
“as safe, and more perfect in their working details, than when 
“sent out of the maker’s hands at Liverpool.” 

Recourse was had to water transport for part of the di- 
stance by a communication open from the Orontes, where 
the small steamer Tigris had been set up to give assistance 
as well as employment to the men when the labour was ar- 
rested by land. The heavy weights were thus conveyed to 
Antioch, and then with the framework of the Tigris to a sta- 
tion at Ghiuzel-Borge, three miles higher up; from thence 
they were carried on floats through a navigable stream lead- 
ing into the Lake of Antioch, up another small river, called 
the Ultra Karrasu, to a depdt on its banks a little more than 
fourteen hours from Antioch. It was this spot which was found 
so deleterious to the health of those engaged in the expedi- 
tion. “Yet at Murad Pacha, the worst of stations, the malaria 
“ only proved fatal when other causes contributed to render 
“ it so.” “The magnificent climate of Syria,” adds Colonel 
Chesney, “need not be approached with fear ; its malaria is not 
a pestilence.” He considers it rather surprising that the mor- 
tality was not greater among the whole number of eighty-five 
persons, in general unseasoned,—“toiling in lakes and rivers, 
“ dwelling in the marsh, with almost reckless exposure to the 
“ sun of day, followed by the dews of night.” 

From Murad Pacha the distance is 111 miles to Port Wil- 
liam on the Euphrates, over what has been termed the Syrian 
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desert. The first part of the route was found hilly, but not 
unproductive, between El Hummum and Azar, the rest undu- 
lating or mostly level through the valleys of the Kocit and 
Sajour, elevated 1263 and 1363 feet above the level of the 
Mediterranean ; the country was fertile, the greater portion 
cultivated and abounding in populous villages. 

We can give but a partial transcript from the summary of 
his labours sent by Colonel Chesney for the use of the Geo- 
graphical and other learned societies in England. Shortly 
after the arrival an observatory was established on the Oron- 
tes for astronomical operations, to determine more accurately 
the sites of the most remarkable places in the vicinity. The 
gleanings in Syria, though a country so much within the usual 
range of travellers, throw further light on its ancient topogra- 
phy. Surveys were also made of the Orontes and the Gulf of 
Scanderoon, previous to an extensive tour in the Taurus, at- 
tended with several interesting discoveries. Of these we may 
soon expect a full account, as well as of Mr. Texier’s late re- 
searches in the same region, by order of the French Govern- 
ment. 

By an excursion to Gebel Acra* (Pliny’s wonder) its height 
was ascertained trigonometrically to be 5318 feet. Some 
patches of snow were still remaining at the end of April. To 
the north of the Gulf of Scanderoon were still to be seen ves- 
tiges of a marble gateway, commonly called Jonas’ Pillars 
(Cilician gates of Ptolemy, L. Curtius and Arrian), which was 
the midnight halt of Alexander: the locality was identified as 
mentioned by Arrian. Xenophon’s Gates refer to a narrow 
place near the sea. 

On the subsequent journey to the Taurus in the plain of 
Ausarba were discovered some remains of that city still ex- 
tant, backed by an isolated mountain crowned with a castle of 
varied architecture. The way led by Sis, which some of the 
party reached separately on foot, directed by the compass,— 
their guides refusing to accompany them among a people de- 
scribed to be all robbers, but who proved to be peaceable and 
well-disposed peasantry. They inhabit a beautiful romantic 
country, formed by the wooded abutments of the Taurus. In 


* Mount Currius. 
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the course of the excursion Mr. Ainsworth discovered a mine 
of plumbago between Adana and Marash, and one hundred 
miles to the westward of the latter place. From the region of 
the Taurus some of the travellers diverged to Samsat, the birth- 
place of Sacian, and to Orfa (Edessa). The fish so venerated 
in ancient times are yet preserved in the marble basin of the 
Mosque of Alibrama, and were recognised to be a kind of 
barbel. 

Of Sarug, the rival of Harran (once the residence of Abra- 
ham), across the great Mesopotamian desert, scarce a vestige 
is left: but in the neighbourhood of its site were found two 
lions sculptured in basalt in refined taste, possibly account- 
ing “for the vanity of Antonius Caracalla, when he asserted 
that a lion fought by his side in his Parthian wars.” Dr. 
iielfer, while separated by accident from the rest of the party 


which proceeded to the Taurus, made alone the discovery of 


the ruins of an ancient and unknown city, near a basaltic range 
four hours east of the sa!t-lake which lies in the same direc- 
tion from Aleppo. There are remains of a temple and several 
Greek inscriptions, which were copied. 

These researches and the toils of active duty, while any ser- 
vice was to be performed and health permitted, gave full em- 
ployment to every officer of the expedition, till it was finally 
put in motion on the 16th of March 1836. Before the descent 
it stemmed a bad, rapid and strong current up to Bir, where a 
salute of twenty-one guns was fired for the Sultan and returned 
from the castle. ‘They were hailed and cheered by crowds of 
the inhabitants, astonished to see iron float, and impelled by 
such unusual means against the stream where no vessels be- 
fore had ascended. 

In spite of every care in taking soundings and bearings, by a 
boat despatched twenty miles ahead for the first hundred miles 
downwards, the Euphrates steamer grounded, owing to the de- 
ceptive glare of a meridian sun. She was not dug out till after 
some days, but without having sustained the least injury. 
Two interesting facts in natural history were ascertained,—the 
existence of the beaver in the Upper Euphrates of the same 
species as the European, and of one of the family of croco- 
diles, but of what particular kind uncertain. 

At Balis commences the growth of the tamarisk, which 
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continues to be the most abundant plant on the banks of the 
Euphrates to the sea, the same as remarked by Lieutenant 
Barnes for some distance upwards on the Indus. Near 
Giaber Castle is the ford where Salomon Shah is supposed to 
have been drowned. El Hummun, another ford for camels, 
attracted attention, as the spot where in all probability the ten 
thousand Greeks and the army of Alexander crossed the Iu- 
phrates. It is forty-five miles, or fifteen parasangs, from Balis, 
equivalent to the distance made by Cyrus in three days’ 
march. Further on is the Chabour (Araxes), which the 'Ti- 
gris steamer ascended for some miles ; here lions’ prints were 
visible on the banks. Colonel Chesney thinks this the river by 
which Trajan conveyed his fleet from Zangar to the Tigris, 
while the old historians create confusion by carrying him to 
Babylon by the Tigris. At Salayat are found a noble gate- 
way, walls and an extensive castle of massive simplicity, the 
sole ruins of what must have been a very considerable place. 

The day of departure from thence was marked by the fatal 
whirlwind which overwhelmed the Tigris steamer, in spite of 
every effort of courage and skill. When the storm, unparal- 
leled in the memory of the oldest inhabitant, was observed 
approaching, by clouds of dust and sand raised in the air, the 
vessel was directed to the bank to make fast. She recoiled 
a few yards with the shock, became unmanageable, broadside 
to the wind and current, and the waves forced their way in 
with the heel. “In half an hour the sun shone in unble- 
* mished brightness, and the desert wind blew calmly where 
** she and the greatest part of her brave crew had been.” A 
momentary gleam of light showed the bank within ten yards 
before she sunk all at once, and served as a guide to Colonel 
Chesney and Lieutenant Lynch to take the right direction 
when they dived from the deck, already covered with four- 
feet water. Darkness thick as night had immediately re- 
turned, and it was not without exhaustion that they and the 
other survivors reached the shore near the same spot. 

His deceased Majesty, with noble feelings of humanity and 
kindness, conveyed through Sir John Hobhouse his condo- 
lence on this lamentable occasion for the fate of those whose 
loss their country had to deplore. He at the same time con- 
gratulated the Commander and Lieutenant Lynch, with all 
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their brave associates, on their fortunate escape, with a tri- 
bute of admiration to the firmness of mind breathed in the 
Colonel’s despatch, and displayed to the last moments by 
those who were now no more. 

From the scene of this distressing event Ezra was in sight, 
whence the now solitary Euphrates steamer passed to El 
Kaim, and next to Anna, “a rock-inclosed and picturesque 
town, the earliest country of date groves.” Its antique 
castle, often ruined and repaired, and now dilapidated, stands 
on one of eight successive islands which announce the ap- 
proach to the town. It is inhabited by a branch of the Om- 
meades, once governed by their own Emir, and now under 
the Sultan’s Pacha of Bagdad. 

After the insular villages of Hadessa and Jebba (the Jubba 
of the Romans,) follows Hit, a small and poor place, for all 
the celebrity of its fountains of bitumen. They are now con- 
verted to little use, save the salt obtained from the evapora- 
tion of their waters, which forms the subject of a considerable 
trade. 

Felugia is the last station on the Euphrates for travellers 
proceeding to Bagdad, nearly opposite to which it stands at 
twenty-nine miles’ distance. Here our countrymen Fitch and 
Newberry, as well as the Venetian Balbi, and Rauwolf, in the 
sixteenth century, crossed the country without seeing the ruins 
of Babel as they imagined, and mistaking Bagdad for the site 
of Babylon. Not one of them descended to Hilla, 103 miles 
lower down, and close to which all the ancient remains are 
to be found. Colonel Chesney is the first European on record 
who has reached Hilla, which he did in his descent to the 
sea on his former surveying voyage in 1830. The ruins are 
mentioned as having been visited by the officers of the ex- 
pediticn, and we may look probably for some accession of 
knowledge to that derived from the labours of Rich, Porter 
and Keppel regarding these imperishable monuments. 

_At Hilla there is a bridge of boats, which was opened for 
the passage of the steamer, and two stations further the river 
enters tie marshes of Lemloon, where it was supposed even 
in the present age by Kinneir to be lost and to become unna- 
vigable from its expansion. The course during fifty miles is 
devious and troublesome for vessels, through the abrupt wind- 
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ings and low banks of various narrow channels, but the best 
have sufficient depth of water and scarcely any current. The 
Lemloon Arabs bear a very bad character, and the expedition 
did not escape without some evidences of its truth. Shughel 
Shugh is the chief town of the respectable Montefig tribe, and 
contained upwards of ten thousand inhabitants before the 
plague in 1832. It possesses a considerable inland trade, with 
the reputation of furnishing horses of the best breed in Turk- 
ish Arabia, of which there is a large export. From this place 
the Euphrates becomes a noble river, with a wide and deep 
bed to Korna, the point of junction with the Tigris. 

Colonel Chesney, finding no convenience at Bussora to re- 
fit, performed a voyage to Bushir in the gulf for that purpose. 
On his return he proceeded seventy-five miles up the Karoon, 
when its waters were at the lowest. It is also stated to be a 
noble river, communicating with the Shut-el-Arab* at Moham- 
mera, a little below Bussora, and having another discharge di- 
rect into the sea by the Bamishir channel. Down this latter a 
cruise was made of forty miles, to elucidate the chorography 
of the Delta of Susiana or Kusistan, in which all our maps and 
charts are defective. 

The passage up the Tigris to Bagdad, which followed, was 
made in 1043 hours’ steaming, a distance of 543 miles from 
the mouth of the river; the Arabs were found peaceable on 
the way. They occasioned however some detention on the 
descent to Korna, from failing to provide depéts of wood, and 
arresting the boats laden with coal to mect the steamer, owing 
to some disputes with the people. 

On the 20th of October she again proceeded up the Eu- 
phrates with the India mail from the Hugh Lindsay ; and all 
went on satisfactorily, the Arabs assisting in warping through 
the marsh at Lemloon, until the accident to the machinery 
necessitated a reluctant return to Bussora. 

From hence Colonel Chesney took his departure in the In- 
dia steamer for Bombay, to communicate with the government 
there on the subject of the expedition left under charge of Cap- 
tain Escourt. The same day the Euphrates sailed for Mo- 





* The united stream so called of the Euphrates and Tigris from Korna to the 
embouchure. 
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hammera, and made another voyage up the Karoon, while 
Captain Escourt himself and a separate party went by the 
Dorac Canal to Felahia, and from thence by land across to 
Hawar. ‘To their surprise they found the steamer already 
anchored there beneath some rocky ledges stretching across 
the river, and which appeared to present an insuperable bar 
to the further passage. 

The party proceeded in a boat as far as Bunderkill, at the 
junction of the Diz river with the Karoon, but were obliged 
to return, from some trouble with the Arabs, and without ac- 
complishing their main object, which was to determine the 
position of Sur and the doubts which exist as to the rivers of 
Susiana. They were able however to learn that a river desig- 
nated as the Khabur now empties itself into the Diz, instead of 
flowing in its ancient bed, which was found near Hawar, and 
corresponded with the Eulceus or Choaspes of classic authors. 

After some further researches in the channels of the Karoon 
the steamer re-ascended the Tigris to Bagdad, towing against 
the current at the rate of six to seven knots; two boats were 
successively overtaken, which had been sent on with coals and 
stopped anew by the Arabs. Christmas-day was passed be- 
tween the sites of the once renowned Seleucia and Ctesiphon, 
and the following day at Bagdad. An exploration of the river 
above that city undertaken on the 2nd of January, when there 
is the least depth, was continued for fifty miles over a shoally 
irregular bed. The rudder then met with some injury, which 
was not repaired at Bagdad till Captain Escourt found it time 
to prepare for dismantling. He had already dismissed the 
men belonging to the India service, when a dispatch arrived 
from the Bombay Government ordering the steamer to be 
kept in a state of equipment, which could no longer be done. 

Captain Escourt with all the rest of the expedition departed 
for England with a caravan, proceeding across the Syrian de- 
sert to Beyrout, except Mr. Ainsworth and the interpreter 
Mr. Rassam, who took the route to Kurdistan and the Taurus 
in search of coals. All reached the coast without anything 
further remarkable, saving Captain Escourt’s party having 
been threatened on the borders of Syria with an attack from 
some of Ibrahim’s irregulars, who were prevented from persist- 
ing in their intentions by the timely arrival of their officers. 
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Mr. Fitzjames met with more serious adventures in his 
journey from Lemloon with the mail from India. In passing 
the town his boat was seized by the inhabitants, who left the 
mail-boxes unopened, but rifled the baggage belonging to him- 
self and two English passengers, his companions, and made 
a booty in cash of £400, while the Sheik was calmly engaged 
in his devotions on the spot. They were well entertained, 
though not without restraint, for eight days, when they tound 
means, by selling some clothes left them, to get clear, and after 
escaping by stealth a hostile tribe of Arabs at the next sta- 
tion they reached Hilla. Mr. Fitzjames from thence crossed 
over separately to Bagdad, and after various delays on the 
journey finally reached Beyrout in nearly two months. 

Yet this route is found best of all adapted in point of safety 
and despatch, and used by us for the conveyance of the mails, 
which are carried by dromedaries stationed along the line from 
Damascus to Bagdad. The messengers being known as cou- 
riers are never molested by the Arabs, and Captain Escourt 
states that the journey might be lessened to ten days by 
avoiding the circuit to Bagdad and proceeding direct to Mo- 
hammcera, which is still nearer Bombay. Travellers and mer- 
chandise preceed by the large caravans, which the Sheik of 
the Aniza will guarantee for a moderate premium the whole 
way from Damascus to Bagdad. 

The same tribe gave a friendly reception to a deputation 
from Colonel Chesney before the expedition was set afloat, 
and offered no interruption. It was found indeed that the 
fears of this nature, or of being subjected to contributions 
by the Arabs, expressed to the Committee of the House of 
Commons, and entertained by some of the officers themselves, 
had much overrated the peril. As far as Balis, or Belis, the 
intercourse with the people was constantly agreeable, except 
on one occasion, when a blank nine-pounder was fired to 
frighten a party who attacked a hostile Sheik, after he had 
taken refuge in the steamer’s boat. Again at Hilla, on the 
return of some of the officers from a land excursion, the fa- 
natical impulse of a moment threatened to destroy the good 
understanding which till then had subsisted with the various 
tribes, but this was happily quelled by resolute demonstrations. 
One instance only of actual collision took place on the exit 
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from the Lemloon, originating in violence offered to a boat’s 
crew employed in cutting wood. This was followed by an 
irregular fire, which the commander was at last obliged to re- 
turn, and the Arabs immediately fled. 

These, with the minor differences on the Tigris and Karoon, 
were all the unpleasant occurrences with the Arabs during a 
period of twelve months, and during a navigation of upwards 
of three thousand miles. A succession of voyages might have 
still more effect in conciliating the people and repressing ir- 
regularities or hostility. A different spirit so much prevailed, 
that the chief of a tribe at Jibba, near Hit, made an unex- 
pected tender of allegiance to the British Government, for 
the protection of the land against the spoliations of the Be- 
douins. The other respectable inhabitants were equally de- 
sirous of the advantages and security promised by a continu- 
ance of the steam navigation. This is nota solitary incident 
of the kind, as Colonel Chesney in his despatch of the 19th 
of June, from Bussora, writes,—“ With one exception we 
“have not had anything like annoyance from the Arabs, 
“ who were on the contrary quite ready to supply us with 
“ timber, and receive money or goods in exchange. Almost 
“ invariably they sought our friendship, and in several in- 
“ stances tribute was willingly offered.” 

The separate reports of the officers are to the same effect, 
while it appears agreed that some acceptable presents to the 
chiefs tended to secure their favour, and the armed force of 
the steamer to command respect. Forbearance of temper, 
and judicious management of the service, are the other re- 
quisites described as necessary in the yet early stage of the 
intercourse. Mr. Ainsworth considers “ the assertion that 
“ little dependence can be placed in the Arabs, with respect 
“ to the most affluent tribes, the calumny of an ignorant or 
“ irritated traveller,’—the great moral difficulties to be over- 
come by the expedition “ as existing only in the alarms cre- 
“ ated by the predatory habits of the Bedouins of the desert, 
“ or degenerate tribes, as those of Sinjur*.” 

Other obstacles it was apprehended might interfere with the 
enterprise at the outset; and not without foundation, though 





* Yezedees, extending to the Kurdistan mountains. 
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probably least in the quarter whence they were experienced. 
Colonel Chesney was instructed, in case of absolute necessity 
from any impediments in Syria, to proceed round the Cape of 
Good Hope, and ascend the Euphrates from the Persian Gulf. 
From this trouble and disappointment he was saved by the 
liberality and good faith of the Porte and the firmness of Lord 
Ponsonby. Every adverse intrigue was baffled by one of the 
most able and spirited efforts of His Lordship’s diplomacy. 
The Sultan’s ministers were indeed startled at the first ap- 
plication for permission to navigate with armed vessels in the 
midst of his territory. But all feelings of jealousy yielded to 
the desire of obliging the British nation, although the com- 
pliment was not acceptable to Russia. On the licence thus 
granted, the expedition was despatched ; but another party 
assumed the right to interpose in a manner which the docu- 
ments before us, while they attest the fact, do not explain. 
We think it not inapposite to supply the deficiency. 

Ibrahim Pacha informed Colonel Chesney, on his arrival in 
the Orontes, that a special firman ought to have been ad- 
dressed to him, expressing the Sultan’s commands, before he 
could consent to the landing of the materials, which was 
effected we may say in defiance of his authority. At the 
same time Mahomet Ali forwarded an elaborate memorial to 
the Porte, setting forth that England had, under a similar 
pretence of founding mere commercial establishments, first 
gained a footing in India. It then detailed our progress as 
conquerors and sovereigns, insinuating that the same would 
be the result of sanctioning our plans on the Euphrates, or 
that their execution would stimulate Russia to invade and take 
possession of the country. 

The style and composition of the document were evidently, 
to every foreign mission at Constantinople, of European origin. 
It was attributed to the Russian agent at Alexandria, and 
Lord Ponsonby found it had produced a strong impression 
when he solicited the firman desired by Ibrahim Pacha, and 
which it was expressly designed to prevent. He had also to 
require leave to erect forts on the Euphrates for the protec- 
tion of the depdts, neither specified nor contemplated in the 
original grant. His Lordship’s demand, under these circum- 
stances, met with a decided negative. 
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To such extremities was the discussion carried, that the 
ambassador intimated his determination to insist on a per- 
sonal interview on the subject with the Sultan; and if this 
also was refused, then to take his departure for England. The 
Divan, after some time, proposed a compromise, which showed 
considerable tact in saving their own credit and their master’s. 
They declared that the liberty of erecting forts, being a neces- 
sary convenience, was included in the general firman addressed 
to the local authorities ; so that its extension was superfluous, 
and Ibrahim Pacha and his father were as subjects bound to 
yield full obedience, without any separate mandate. This was 
perfectly satisfactory to our ambassador, who had adroitly 
gained the desired point of throwing the responsibility of re- 
sistance on Mahomet Ali. But the latter, informed of the turn 
which the negotiation had taken, preferred to anticipate the 
decision, and informed our consul-gencral, Colonel Campbell, 
of his readiness to promote the success of the expedition. He 
wrote in consequence to Ibrahim, who withdrew all ostensible 
opposition and made the most friendly professions, whilst he 
in reality kept back, instead of affording Colonel Chesney any 
cordial assistance. On one occasion only (at the beginning,) 
we find a letter of thanks addressed to him by the Colonel 
for services rendered by the Governor of Antioch,—a mark of 
gratitude which seems to have been no oftener merited. 

It is known that the keen old Pacha wished to favour ex- 
clusively the navigation by the Red Sea, as most to his in- 
dividual advantage, and ensuring him a connection with En- 
gland. But he chose rather an ungracious mode, and not 
over dextrous as an Eastern ruse, of compassing his purpose; 
one too which might have cost him dear had he persisted in 
the same course. The Porte has on the contrary faithfully main- 
tained its engagements, and, when a misunderstanding arose 
with the people of Bir, gave immediate orders to the Governor 
there and the Seraskir of the Asiatic army, to co-operate on all 
occasions with the commander of the expedition. 

We have now traced it through its various stages; but all 
the fruits derived from the experiment serve only to gratify 
curiosity or elucidate science, without any of a more substan- 
tial kind. Sucha termination does not compensate for the la- 
borious exertions it has cost or the pecuniary expense. The 
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original sum voted by Parliament was 18,000/., and the final 
estimate amounts to 41,133/. 18s. 1jd. Of this 28,000/. have 
been defrayed by Government with the aid of a second grant, 
and 8000/. by the East India Company. The latter had 
further to pay for the value of the Euphrates steamer, and of 
any recoveries from the sunk Tigris in deduction of the esti- 
mate. All this has been settled for near 10,000/.; so that with 
some additions to the account, making 42,0004. in all, the final 
disbursement from the Government Treasury is 24,000/. We 
must set down much of the excess of expenditure incurred to 
the unforeseen delays and onerous charges in Syria, and the 
protracted maintenance of the establishment in proportion. 
The sum is far too great to be wasted, but trivial if the 
results correspond with the design of the expedition, which, 
according to the instructions of the Duke of Wellington, 
** was to proinote the commerce and general interests of the 
country.” Its objects have therefore by some been miscon- 
ceived, or reduced within too narrow a compass; and our 
chief purpose is to inquire into the inducements to prosecute 
the steam navigation of the Euphrates. As a channel of in- 
tercourse with India it has its peculiar recommendations, but 
far higher on political grounds and those connected with 
commerce. We shall now turn to the latter, and attempt to 
fill up an almost total blank in our information respecting this 
part of the Kast. Some general and vague data only are to be 
found in the Parliamentary Reports, and these refer to a 
former period rather than the present. We wish therefore to 
bring down the investigation to the actual condition and com- 
mercial resources of a neglected but most interesting part of 
the world. We allude to the eastern frontiers of Arabia gene- 
rally, Mesopotamia, and the other adjacent countries between 
the confines of Syria and the Kurdistans, continuing the lines 
to the shores of the Persian Gulf. Our materials indeed are 
not so complete as we could desire, but may serve as a sketch, 
till the full details collected by the officers of the expedition, in 
fulfilment of this part of their duty, are presented to the pub- 
lic in a formal shape*. It does not indeed augur favourably 











* We must here express our acknowledgements to Mr. Rassam, the interpreter 
of the expedition, for much of the information we have obtained. This gentle- 
man is now in England, and stands high in the esteem of Colonel Chesney for his 
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for the commercial and other prospects, that the Government 
should have allowed the expedition to come to a stand ; but it 
will be seen that there are reasons for regarding this delay as 
merely temporary, and the field is equally open for the nation 
at large. 

The ancient commerce of Arabia affords in itself a rich mine 
to explore, and this we believe is soon likely to be elucidated 
more satisfactorily than has yet been done. This may afford 
us some future opportunity of recurring to the subject, which 
would now exceed our limits and task, to which we return. 

Some among our countrymen are still living who recollect 
the period when from twelve to eighteen large ships arrived 
annually at Bussora from India with cargoes of muslins, cot- 
tons, shawls, nankeens, sugars, precious stones, &c., which 
were carried up the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, and found 
their way onwards by caravans from Hilla, Bagdad, Diar- 
bekir and other central marts, till they met English piece- 
goods received in the opposite direction from the Mediter- 
ranean, chiefly through Aleppo. Sir Harford Jones Brydges 
told the Committee of the House of Commons, in 1834, that 
he lived and made his fortune by commerce, since his salary 
as Company’s agent was only 40/. a year. In fact, according 
to the lowest estimate, the trade to the shores of the Persian 
Gulf was upwards of one million sterling annually, but pro- 
bably nearer two, between 1790 and 1800, when Mr. Man- 
nesty, an active merchant, was the resident at Bussora. 

The English received their goods, as they still have the pri- 
vilege of doing, at the moderate tarif of three per cent., whilst 
the native merchants are subjected to duties of import, transit 
and consumption amounting to twenty-two per cent. It is 
therefore not at all surprising that the trade should have been 
extensive and prosperous, when conducted by us with such 
superior advantages. So likewise it must have continued, but 
for the changes so common in Eastern countries, and those 
which took place in the nature of our own mercantile rela- 


tions in the same quarter. 





















































intelligence and valuable services. He is a native of Mussoul, well versed in 
Asiatic languages and customs, to which he adds a very competent knowledge of 
English ; and few are better acquainted with the countries we have enumerated, 
from travel and practical experience. 
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Daoud, Pacha of Bagdad, a Georgian by birth and alien 
by disposition, imitating the selfishness of the wily satrap of 
Egypt, gave the first blow to his master’s interests by making 
the trade pass exclusively through Bagdad, which hitherto 
had flowed through several additional channels. Of these the 
chief were Hilla, and the caravans direct from Bussora, which 
left at least every month, often comprised from four to five 
thousand camels. 

This caused the first alteration in our intercourse with Arabia, 
and not the hostility of the inhabitants, who as a people have 
been well disposed to trade, and so continue, from the time of 
Joseph. The next change was the partial, and at length total, 
abandonment of their mercantile character by the East India 
Company. We have now a further competitor in Russia by 
the route overland, occupying much of the ground we have 
relinquished, and encroaching on our vital interests far more 
deeply than by availing themselves of the general rights of 
commerce. 

No mercantile establishments at home or abroad came for- 
ward to supply the place of the East India Company when 
it withdrew from a trade which it had so long fostered. We 
know likewise that this is proved to have been highly bene- 
ficial in general from the inspection of its registers; though 
some branches are stated, and no doubt truly, to have been 
otherwise. The prices also received by the Company’s agents 
would be often higher than might probably content individual 
merchants, acting with greater promptitude, ceconomy and 
practical knowledge. At all events, the market there existed, 
and still exists with the consumers equally if not more nu- 
merous ; for the Arab population of the peninsula, we have 
reason to believe, is not less than eight and a half millions, and 
three and a half were by a strict computation of their tents 
found inhabiting the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris alone. 
There are besides two millions of Nestorians and other moun- 
taineers in the vicinity of Bagdad and Mussoul, including the 
mixed population of these cities. 

But little is indeed known of the Arab character or their 
country; and the Arabian peninsula, though traversed in every 
direction, free from sand and more or less covered with herb- 
age, remains to us almost the same ¢erva incognita as of old, 
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or seems a second desert of Sahara, where caravans are liable 
to be buried in sand every journey. 

Thus, singular as it may appear, although it is a matter of 
general notoriety that our goods find their way to the shores 
of the Persian Gulf, the direct commerce with Arabia had 
become nearly lost in oblivion for British merchants. They 
continued to participate in it from India, often ignorant of 
the destination of the purchases made, or the source of the 
demands which they supplied. What now remains is carried 
on by natives in their bughalahs to and from the peninsula of 
India and the coast of Meicran at the favourable season, as was 
done by their early predecessors in the time of Solomon, but 
also by the double line of Ezia Geber and Tadmo, and un- 
shackled with the heavy custom-duties of the present age. 

In this remote quarter it is creditable to the enterprise of 
Russia to find her in commercial contact with us, while so far 
behind in maritime skill. But disregarding invidious jealousy, 
we must recollect that as she is aspiring at universal ascend- 
ency as a power, so is her commercial policy monopolizing at 
home in favour of her own manufactures, for which she is no 
less anxious to gain an exclusive sway in the markets of the 
East. Nor has she made feeble efforts for the purpose. 
Large factories for cotton goods are established as far as Te- 
flis in Georgia; and, although unable to supply the necessary 
variety of articles and richer styles required for Persia, we 
have seen specimens of some of her blue printed goods, sent 
to the Board of Trade from Trebisond, sold in that quarter 
cheaper than they could be contracted for at Manchester. 

She has prohibited Persia by treaty from possessing ships 
of war in the Caspian, which swarms with her steamers, and 
may literally be called a Russian lake, while it commands the 
inlets to Turkestan and Northern and Eastern Persia. Three- 
fourths of the shores of the Black Sea are under her domi- 
nion, and the ports of Gouriel and Immeritia form a maritime 
communication with Georgia. The conquest of Circassia is 
only wanting to render this perfect with all her Transcauca- 


sian provinces. 

From thence (as we have had oceasion to remark in regard 
to the military advantages of the position) there are open com- 
mercial lines passing through Akhalgik, which is partly her 
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own, into Asiatic Turkey, and the great route to Persia runs 
close to her frontiers. As yet she can make no use for trans- 
port of the Euphrates and Tigris, not very far distant. While 
circulating her goods into Asia by every inland channel branch- 
ing from her own territory, the principal export of her manu- 
factured articles is from Odessa. All the Turkish coast, from 
the Phasis to Samsoun and Sinope, is supplied from that de- 
pot with cutlery, steel, iron, &c., long cloths, chintz, calicoes, 
shoes, shirtings and trowsers for the Turkish soldiers ; 
Russia receiving in return all the silks of Amasia, gallnuts, 
gum, wool, &c. The same goods are sent from Trebisond to 
Erzeroom for the central parts of Asia Minor, while a more 
extensive branch of trade goes through Erzeroom into Persia ; 
as glass, japan-ware, cutlery, calico, muslin, chintz, silk for 
dresses and common trinkets. These, after satisfying the 
wants of Persia, are pushed forward to Bagdad and Bushire, 
and from the latter place distributed along the coasts of the 
Persian Gulf. In exchange are obtained gums, spices, pearls, 
sugar-candy in large quantity, &c., and other investments 
made in indigo and Ghilan silk. 

Russia, though her exports to Turkey are far short of ours, 
thus shares liberally with us in furnishing many staple ar- 
ticles of consumption in that country. That her trade (of con- 
siderable value too) should extend to the ocean on the south is 
much more striking. To account for this it must be observed 
that the natives of Georgia and a great part of Armenia are all 
her subjects, with a great turn for commerce, and knowledge 
of most of the languages common in the East. They have, 
as Russians, the markets open to them with the same privi- 
leges as ourselves, but neither English nor other European 
competitors towards Bagdad and the Persian Gulf. Thus 
they can meet our goods in the hands of the inhabitants with 
an advantage of nineteen per cent., save what may be paid 
after the exchange as secondary duties. 

If we have no establishments of our own, we ought at least 
to endeavour to have the rates of customs reduced or equal- 
ized, to give fair scope for the sale of our own products, by 
those who deal with us in Syria and India. 

What we have stated will show that the danger is not 
imaginary of our being further supplanted in these central 
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markets, and some of the extremities of Persia, by the stirring 
industry of our mercantile rivals in the North. Yet we ought 
to have still greater facilities within our reach, and, if we can 
bring steam to our aid, must turn the balance entirely in our 
favour. In this light alone the essay made is most import- 
ant, as having met with no discouraging impediments to the 
navigation, nor accidents but such as may occur in our own 
rivers and seas. There are resources for creating a trade 
now dormant, and widely extending what already exists. The 
native bughalahs continue to ascend the Euphrates, some up 
to Hilla, and take back as many as 500 cargoes of dates, 
from 70 to 300 tons each. On the Tigris these vessels are still 
more numerous, and we are assured they amount to upwards 
of 2000 frequenting the two rivers. The pearl-trade of the Gulf 
alone produces from thirty to fifty lacs of rupees, or 300,000/. 
to 500,000/. annually. 

The general products of these countries are,—wool in great 
abundance, and even of fine quality; goats’-wool of downy tex- 
ture, called ¢eftic, for making shawls; goats’-hair, coarse for. 
making tents; hides or skins, buffalo, or sheep and goats, along 
the Euphrates and Tigris; gum and kathura, for silk and 
chintz manufactures ; dates, a very extensive commerce ; na- 
phtha oil, white and black ; petroleum and common bitumen, 
to make sal-ammoniac ; bees’-wax, from Mussoul and other 
places; cotton, from Mussoul, Anna and Hit; salt, sulphur, 
lime and gypsum ; lithomarge for lead ore ; cinnabar, chiefly 
in the Taurus, used in medicine and the arts; antimony, sul- 
phate of zinc, plumbago, chromate of iron, valuable for crim- 
son and yellow colours ; copperas, or blue and green vitriol, 
at Hit and on the Tigris; wheat, barley and sesame ; rice, at 
Lemloon, Bussora and Shughel Shugh; fruits, viz. raisins, figs, 
nuts, currants, pomegranates, almonds, apples, pears and _pis- 
tacchio nuts ; honey, from all parts ; tobacco, in large quantity 
and very fine; linseed oil, from Mussoul and the vicinity ; 
olive oil, from all parts; wine from Kerkouk in Kurdistan ; 
vinegar from Mussoul; sweetmeats made from grapes; silk, 
from Kurdistan and the Upper Euphrates on the Syrian side ; 
gallnuts, from the Upper Euphrates, Mussoul and Kurdistan ; 
yellow berries, from Kurdistan, a valuable dye ; saltpetre and 
borax; flax; horses, of which numbers are sent to India. 
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The following are the chief imports : 

From Persia.—Silk, coarse woollens, saffron, sulphur, nitre, 
dried fruits, shawls of Cachemire, Lahore and Yezd; cotton 
stuffs, coarse cloth, gum, Rahabat tobacco, and pipe-sticks. 

From India.—Muslins, porcelain, indigo from Rahabat and 
Lahore, cottons, pepper, cinnamon, nutmegs, and other spices; 
sugar from Java, &c., cardamoms, cotton, silk, aloes, camphor, 
redwood for dye, gum-lac for colouring leather. 

From Turkey.—Soap, copper, opium, cotton, silks and 
embroidered stuffs. 

From Western Arabia.—Incense, myrrh, galbanum, resins, 
gums and other precious drugs, also Mokha coffee. 

From Europe.—Cotton twist, grey and white long cloths 
and calicoes, prints of Greek stripes, chintz, &c.; power-loom 
shirtings, jaconets, cotton handkerchiefs, fine French and 
German cloths, cutlery, lead, tin, iron, West India coffee, 
indigo, cochineal, velvets, taffeta, mercery and drugs. 

Pearls, diamonds, rubies, emeralds and other precious 
stones pass through the country in different directions. 

This enumeration of exports and imports will show what 
the resources were for trade with Arabia and the adjoining 
countries, and ought to bear us out in the estimate that some 
years back it approached two millions. What it is at this 
moment it is impossible to say, but we have stated various 
causes of decay, and see in the reports before us how imper- 
fectly it corresponds with the wants and inclinations of the 
Arabs, There was an assortment of Glasgow and other goods 
on board the steamer for purposes of barter on the service, 
which we are assured might have been sold at any one halt- 
ing-place along the Euphrates. The money was even thrown 
on board without bargaining, in the eagerness to possess what 
we produce in such abundance as to be always seeking for 
new channels of vent, and which here remain waste. We 
know also that in the centre of Asia Minor, British manufac- 
tures have been but very scantily introduced; while Kurdi- 
stan, and the southern parts of Persia, in addition to the rest, 
would take their supplies from Bagdad, if once to be procured 
there with certainty. 

We are not sanguine as to the chance of mercantile steamers 
being employed, though only this mode of conveyance, accom- 
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panied by British establishments to receive the goods at low 
duties, can give full life and scope to the trade. To a great 
portion of the Arab population, it affords the sole means of 
access. Few British merchants would also be inclined to 
adventure their property or agents to reside in such places, 
without constant traffic and adequate protection on the voy- 
age. Steamers might be secured against the real perils in such 
a long course of navigation, and dispel those fears of the 
Arabs which are in a great degree imaginary. Only the few 
can support themselves by plunder, or venture to indulge in 
the practice; while it is the interest of the mass to restrain 
such aggressions, and favour an intercourse furnishing them 
with the conveniences of life for what is superfluous, or neg- 
lected without demand for their labour. 

Even in modern times, wealth has been accumulated in 
these channels, and we learn, from Mr. Taylor’s evidence, 
that there are still rich merchants at Bagdad. We ought 
surely to find means of reaching their markets cheaper than 
the natives who bring their goods by caravans from Syria, 
and on the other side, in boats towed by hand up to Bagdad 
and Hilla, doubly exposed to predatory attacks ; or the Rus- 
sians, who send theirs on mules or camels from the distant 
shores of the Black Sea and Caspian, and yet to advantage. 

Two routes are open to us, that of Syria and the Persian 
Gulf; Balis, being lower down than Bir, and nearer Aleppo, 
is the proper station on the Euphrates for communication 
with the Mediterranean. The roads are not difficult, except 
in the rainy season, and the passage is through a peaceable 
country. From Felugia to Bagdad it is only twelve hours 
for caravans. Were steam navigation established on the 
Upper Euphrates it would supply all the country now bare 
of goods to Felugia, and be far preferable for their convey- 
ance to Bagdad, to the long and uncertain voyage round by 
the Cape of Good Hope and the Persian Gulf. From Bag- 
-dad, as the great central mart, our manufactures would cir- 
culate in various directions as far as the Gulf. 

There likewise are resources scarcely less valuable for the 
employment of a steamer on that side, as the exclusive channel 
of intercourse with India, and equally available for England. 
Vessels would not go out empty from this country, required 
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to take home the wool and other heavy returns, too expensive 
to be sent across to the Syrian ports, but easily floated down 
the Euphrates and Tigris in native boats for trans-shipment 
at Bussora and Mohammera, or even Bushire. 

For a complete line of steam, it is necessary to have one 
vessel on the Euphrates, another on the Tigris, and a smaller 
on the Karoon; the latter running from the rising and almost 
free port of Mohammera towards Schuster, for the supply of 
that part of Persia and the adjoining country of the Arabs, 
For a commencement, one steamer is all that is to be expect- 
ed or perhaps advisable. These markets will not support a 
glut, and the proper course is to satisfy wants and create new 
by well-regulated supplies. 

Our merchants will not be easily inclined to embark their 
capitals in steam vessels at such a distance from the mother 
country. That spirit of enterprize which has led to the expe- 
riment in the deadly climate of Africa may, however, here find 
a much more tempting field; nor is any large sum required 
for the purchase and maintenance of a single vessel suited to 
the navigation. The rest is matter of detail, scarcely interest- 
ing to general readers and not within our province to discuss, 

We see the Euphrates steamer found no difficulty on that 
river, and that there was a constant supply of wood; she has 
been twice up to Bagdad in four and a half days’ steaming 
with wood cut on the banks of the Tigris,—a voyage of as many 
weeks for the native boats in tracking. The navigation of 
these rivers as a means of extending our commerce is then no 
longer a speculative problem, and depends only on the cost 
and choice of a proper plan. For this there would be greater 
encouragement were the way made more familiar by the Go- 
vernment or East India Company. The employment of the 
Euphrates steamer, hitherto lying idle at Bagdad, will doubt- 
less be highly conducive to the interests of trade, when resumed 
for the public service. Lieutenant Lynch, who before served 
in the expedition with Colonel Chesney, has been sent out on 
a special appointment to take the command, and carries with 
him a new and most liberal firman from the Sultan. 

Only two places on the Euphrates present any serious ob- 
structions to the navigaticn, and these referable to the size of 
the vessels and particular season. When the waters are at 
82 
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the lowest during the three months of November, December 
and January, the depth varies from 24 to 36 inches over the 
Karabla rocks. During the rest of the year it is from 9 to 
11 feet at the same place. In the Lemloon marshes the 
narrowness of the channel for 43 miles, sometimes confined 
to 50 feet, and the abrupt turnings of the river, render the 
passage tedious and inconvenient for vessels of the length of 
the Euphrates, which was 105 feet. She had also to be tracked 
most of the way, there being no room to avoid the banks, 
when going at speed with the engines. 

To meet these difficulties, it is proposed to build one or 
two small steamers of 55 to 60 feet long, and of so light a 
draught as to pass constantly over the shallows. Another 
means suggested is, cutting a canal of 18 to 20 miles through 
the marshes in a direct line, which would clear all the intri- 
cacies, and which, as the Arabs are accustomed to such work 
for irrigating their lands, would be, it is stated, of easy accom- 
plishment through the soft soil. This is a matter of no imme- 
diate necessity, nor likely to be undertaken for some time ; but 
a connection may be established between the Euphrates and 
Tigris which appears far more feasible, if the navigation 
proves so Satisfactory as to encourage its being followed up 
with spirit. The plan proposed is to re-open the old canal at 
Macdam near Felugia, terminating a few miles below Bagdad 
on the Tigris, and would be of immense benefit to commerce, 
besides offering other advantages. The levels were taken by 
the expedition, and the Tigris found 16 feet higher than the 
Euphrates, while the distance is only 23} miles through a flat 
alluvial country, with many hollows to trace the line of the 
old bed. Ali Pacha of Bagdad* is still most desirous to open 
this cut, and with the assistance of an English engineer could 
do it at little expense by means of the Arabs under his govern- 
ment; but the best line would be in the immediate vicinity. 

We are persuaded such an improvement of his country 
will have the warm patronage of the Sultan, who has shown 
besides the most cordial disposition to promote our views, as 





* From our personal knowledge of him, we believe him far too humane a man 
to imitate his namesake Mehemet Ali, by starving the poor people engaged in the 
labour, and making them scoop out the earth with their nails. It might be worth 
while for our Government, at the same time, to contribute any moderate sum to- 
wards the work, 
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far as depends on his authority. This extends the whole way 
from Bir to the sea, though in some places merely nominal, 
especially within the range of the Anesa and Bedouins who 
scarcely acknowledge any masters. The forts and towns are 
all under governors appointed by, or owning allegiance to, the 
Porte, as Beles, Anna, Hellah, &c., and the Montefick Arabs 
below Hilla, the most powerful among the tribes, are under 
the same jurisdiction. Mehemet Ali, if we consider him as 
the supreme chief of Syria, has no power beyond its limits, 
either to do us service or injury; all we require is safety and 
convenience of transit through his country. The statement 
of his conduct and that of Ibrahim is not auspicious, but cir- 
cumstances have changed. He viewed with envy the close 
friendship between England and the Porte, and wished to 
thwart both. Only the interference of foreign powers it is 
well known has restrained the Sultan for some years from 
attacking him, and our favour, to which ever side inclined, 
must turn the scale. Mehemet Ali had nearly brought this 
danger on his own head. 

There is a passage in Colonel Chesney’s general report, al- 
luding to private intelligence of the state of the upper coun- 
tries when he was at Korna in September, and having no re- 
ference to the Arabs. We suspect it related to a matter of 
far greater moment, for we recollect a notice transpired of 
some intended military movements of the Porte about this 
period. The solution now occurs that this was for an attack 
on Mehemet Ali with the assent of England, and we have 
reason to believe that such is the fact. The provocations he 
had given us were sufficient to warrant our decision to leave the 
Sultan free to deal with his refractory subject: the cabinet 
perhaps never fully determined on this policy, but none has 
ever been more vacillating and ignorant upon this subject 
or has been more unsuccessful, than when courting or ca- 
ressing Mehemet Ali. Our government, however, deserves 
credit for compelling him to respect the Sultan’s firmans in re- 
gard to commercial exactions on the British merchants, which 
have thus been suppressed; but we have gained no single 
point with this personage but by making him feel our power, 
and his own proper station. Independent of the obligations 
of truth in giving a full relation of all circumstances on which 
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the freedom of communication by the Euphrates depends, we 
are under no fear of being chargeable with indiscretion in 
exposing them. The more Mehemet Ali’s treachery is known, 
the more it is his interest to avoid a repetition, or even the 
appearances, of the same conduct. Besides, though divi- 
sion of authority is the great evil of the Turkish empire, we 
may conclude that our government, after allowing the threat- 
ening moment to pass over without collision, has determined 
not to disturb the existing order of things. And now that the 
communication with India has been organized by way of Egypt, 
it is the interest of Ibrahim to secure the same benefits to the 
country within his jurisdiction, and conciliate England. 

What may follow on the death of Mehemet Ali involves 
many serious considerations; for the Sultan is bound by no 
obligation to continue the succession of the government of 
Egypt in his family, nor even that of Syria to Ibrahim for 
any determined period. But England cannot be indifferent 
to events which affect the stability and power of the Porte; 
and this is the stronger reason for our possessing a powerful 
control in the Asiatic centre of the empire through the esta- 
blishment of steam navigation. The only other party to give 
us concern is Russia. 

This has been a great bone of contention, but we may 
safely observe that our declining the undertaking could have 
imposed on her no restraint. With the main branch of the 
Euphrates, and the Zab which flows into the Tigris, navigable 
for floating light craft within a few days’ march of her fron- 
tiers, she aimed at penetrating to Bagdad during the last war. 
But among her other spoils, that eluded her grasp, and the 
usurpation cannot now be consummated in time of peace. 
While it lasts, the idea of any local interference with us by 
Russia is perfectly chimerical; and now we have carried the 
point, the time is gone by when she might thwart our opera- 
tions by intimidation at the Porte. There is little room for 
objection if she chooses to share with us peaceably in the 
privilege. This from the great expense is scarce likely, merely 
to further her commerce—undoubtedly valuable, but unable 
in such case to withstand the competition with ours: the real 
intention would then be too palpable. 

But Russia, which never spares money for great national ob- 
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jects, would eagerly occupy our place if left vacant, and thus 
in reality combine the extension of her commerce with the at- 
tainment of more dangerous results. We think this may be 
anticipated as a probable event ; and with still greater cer- 
tainty, that in course of time she will introduce steam navi- 
gation in these rivers as a sovereign, unless we use every means 
for her exclusion. Now we have made the trial,—its facilities 
known, and our motives openly proclaimed, there is the greater 
peril in abandoning the field. 

We have to deal with a power which needs no invitation 
to conquest and aggrandizement, and whose eye is directed 
on India beyond any rational doubt. But recently the agents 
of Russia have been detected intriguing there,—a fact of per- 
fect authenticity. Persia is demoralized, since Mr. Macneil, 
the most capable man living to influence the court of the 
Shah to salutary counsels, has not been able to prevent the 
attempt on Herat. Its temporary abandonment or failure 
does not insure our position. Unless Persia is weaned from 
the inclination to act as the pioneer of Russia, which our 
tame Eastern policy will scarcely effect, we have been pam- 
pering a stipendiary with our money, and disciplining armies 
to be employed for the subversion of the frontier powers, and 
through them of our Indian empire itself. 

It is not by a coup de main that Russia has the folly to 
think of reaching Hindostan. Her schemes allow many 
seasons to pass over; once let the germs which have been 
so skilfully planted ripen to maturity,—then the world gazes 
paralyzed at some new monstrous growth, and recoils from 
grappling with the expanded giant. The whole career of Rus- 
sia since some rash enterprises of Peter the Great, shows that 
the attempt at too distant conquests is not her system ; her 
points of extension are gradually but irrevocably fixed. A 
passage across the Caucasus was for ages in progress before 
Georgia was sunk into an imperial province. Now the 
government of Teflis may be considered a kingdom, with its 
appendages robbed from Turkish and Persian Armenia, 
and other adjoining districts. Russian posts are established 
to the right of the Araxes. The wasteful and hitherto fruit- 
less struggle with the Circassians is maintained but to con- 
solidate these possessions. How deplorable our apathy in 
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leaving to their fate the brave people alone capable of deran- 
ging this advanced line! 

Having Persia open in the north, Russia will convert that 
country into a dependent and agent ; she may even in case of 
resistance turn its southern extremity by Persian Kurdistan. 
The full control over the kingdom, though far more probable, 
will assuredly not moderate her desires. With free access to 
her resources in Armenia, and abundance of timber at hand 
for transport of forces by the Euphrates and Tigris, it is not 
difficult to conceive the immense importance of her establish- 
ment at Bagdad. From that central position, commanding 
Korna at their.confluence and Bussora, she gains a new, and of 
all others, the most valuable line. The difficulties of a march 
along the shores of the Persian Gulf cannot be relied on for 
our protection. From such a neighbourhood, and with the 
south of Persia in her sweep, Russia has accomplished quite 
enough to make her way to Sinde. In this quarter, as by 
Herat and Cabool in the north, India may be menaced and 
shaken by the prestige, mightier even than arms, of the ap- 
proach of a new rival and progressing power. 

The danger is least by the Oxus, to which attention has 
been adroitly directed. Russia has there to ascend the stream, 
not glide downwards with the current, as in the opposite direc- 
tion. Her depots are far distant at Astrakan, and to the west of 
the Caspian are the wild regions of Khiva; she would have 
to subdue and traverse Bokhara, a Mussulman kingdom; 
to render dependent a desert tract ; still to cross to Hindu 
Koosh ; and then to surmount its lofty range before entering 
the Punjaub. Though exerting all her efforts to establish 
her influence in the countries north of the Oxus. and 
maintaining relations with Kabool, it is not by this route 
she would choose to penetrate. Independent cf induce- 
ments of this nature, the central countries of Asia Minor 
and fertile plains of Mesopotamia, are in themselves a tempt- 
ing acquisition. To counteract this step, the steam navi- 
gation of the Euphrates will be, though simple, an efficient 
instrument. After our late sacrifice to Russia of private pro- 
perty and national rights, let us not at least neglect a measure 
which creates no danger of collision—the wretched excuse of 
corruption or fear ! 
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The waters of the Euphrates flow past the habitations of 
two to three millions of human beings, a large proportion of 
whom has already evinced an eager desire to be placed under 
our protection. This neither honour nor policy allows us to 
concede. Yet we may attach them to us by the ties of gra- 
titude and respect. Our skill and enterprise may command 
their admiration while we minister to their comforts and 
civilization,—diffusing the same benefits and feelings to the 
confines of Armenia and throughout the Kurdistans,—thus 
attaching to us by interest and regard an immense Asiatic 
population, to serve as a barrier to Asiatic Turkey and flank 
one of the grand routes to India. 

We may acquire a moral power more substantial and grati- 
fying than sovereignty, and add a lustre to the British name 
in the western countries of Asia, which will heighten the 
repute of our Indian administration. According to the papers 
before us the Arabs have a tradition that their faith is to be 
changed to Christianity. With this they connect the subjec- 
tion of their country, and from the alarm excited by the in- 
discreet zeal of a missionary at Bussora the attempt is not to 
be made with precipitation. Time and more intimate inter- 
course must subdue without offending their prejudices. 

We must regard this as a matter of infinitely greater mag- 
nitude than the mere choice of rival lines of mail commu- 
nication with India. Instead of interfering, they ought to 
support each other ; and there is no reason why England, with 
the power and wealth she possesses, should not avail herself 
of every route that is found of utility. 

The political interests attached to that by the Euphrates, 
and the prospect of a valuable trade, would lose none of their 
weight, even supposing them equalled by the Red Sea route. 
The latter is however, in comparison, null. The East India 
Company, finding there an open navigation, and one more 
under their control, are following it up with vigour, though 
at considerable expense. Only large and powerful steamers 
are suitable, which will soon be increased to the number 
of five or six, with a view of having regular monthly packets 
between Sucz and Bombay. It is estimated that this will 
cost 40,000/. annually sunk, after deducting freights, and 
the arrangements in progress to perfect the communica- 
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tions with India, are on a scale worthy of the Company. 
There are still, however, doubts whether the vessels can con- 
tend with the south-west monsoons, which reign from May 
to September, without being overstrained, or reach Suez 
within any fixed time to be depended upon throughout the 
stormy season. For this reason the dromedary post was lat- 
terly established between Damascus and Bagdad, and is likely 
to be continued, unless again replaced by steam; the waters 
of the Euphrates being highest at the same period, and best 
adapted for navigation. 

The Company has other steamers constantly employed in 
the Persian Gulf, where they are required for an occasional 
cruise to keep the sea clear of pirates, and convey despatches 
for Persia, the mails of the overland first, and others in return 
between Bombay and Bussora. To conduct the whole ser- 
vice and allow of a monthly intercourse, five or six vessels are 
here also found necessary, and the deficiency is about to be 
supplied. There will thus be no want of steam conveyance 
between the mouth of the Euphrates and Bombay,—of the 
more importance, since it is well ascertained that steamers can 
always make their way up to the head of the Persian Gulf, 
while it is next to impossible to stem the worst monsoons on 
the course to Suez. 

Colonel Chesney calculates the passage by the Euphrates 
line at thirty-six to forty-two days between London and 
Bombay. We find it may be done in much less time*; but 
taking six weeks with all allowances, this is quite as expedi- 
tious as by the Red Sea, and the route is subject to less uncer- 
tainty from the much shorter space of open sea. On this 
account, and the station on the Euphrates being also nearer 


* The Atalanta steamer went in nine days from Bombay to Bussora, and re- 
turned in four and a half: average seven. Going out by way of Marseilles, this 
takes from London four and a half days ; from Marseilles to Malta three, and five 
and a half from thence to Suedea in Syria, making thirteen: then one day to 
Bales ; for the descent of the Euphrates, seven, (though it should be done in five), 
and seven more to Bombay; in all twenty-eight days. The Firefly went from 
Falmouth to Beyrout in nineteen and a half days, two being required to reach the 
coast from London. This would make eight and a half days additional by the long 
sea passage. In the return from India, three to four days over should be allowed 
for the ascent of the Euphrates. So eligible is the Marseilles route found, that 
Government have it in contemplation to employ British steamers between that 
port and Constantinople, which may carry out despatches once a fortnight in thir- 
teen to fourteen days, and then extend the line to Trebisond for Persia. 
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the Mediterranean, it would obtain a decided preference, we 
should think, from India passengers. 

From Bombay to the bar of the Euphrates, the distance 
is 1487 miles, to Suez 2979; just double, with the trifling 
difference of five miles. Were an intermediate steamer 
established in the Nile, the only unpleasant part of the way 
from Alexandria to Suez would be across the desert from 
Cairo. It is altogether twice as far as from Suedea at the 
mouth of the Orontes, or Latakia to Bales, a distance of one 
hundred and twenty-nine miles, which may be performed 
in one or two days, according to the speed required*. The 
road is good, and passes through a pleasant country, in which 
are two cities on the way, Aleppo and Antioch, and about fif- 
teen populous villages, furnished with an abundance of ani- 
mals for the conveyance of passengers, goods and baggage. 

The Orientals are no less partial to steamers than ourselves, 
Those between Constantinople and Trebisond, and Smyrna 
on the other side, are crowded with them, and paying well, 
as we understand, when properly adapted for the voyage. 

achas and other men of rank frequently use this conveyance 
with their harems, as well as persons of every class; and the 
Mussulmans imbibe new tastes and ideas as they become 
familiar with our mode of life, superior intelligence, and style 
of furniture and table. They appreciate all the advantages of 
steam travelling, either for pleasure or business, a feeling in 
which the Arabs participated, who often entreated to be taken 
on board during Colonel Chesney’s expedition, and were 
highly pleased when indulged with the favour. 





** The whole distances from Bombay to the Mediterranean are— 


Miles, Miles. 

Bombay to Suez . . . . 2979 Tothe bar of the Euphrates. . 1487 
SueztoCairo . . . 92 From the bar to Beles . . . 1167 
Cairo to Alexandria. . 173 Beles through Aleppo to Suedea 129 
— 265 —_— 


-_— By the Euphrates. . . 2783 
From Bombay to the Medi- mae 
a ’ 3244 
terranean, via Suez. 


2783 
Difference in favour of| 44) 
Euphrates line ‘ 


The passage from Suedea or Latakia to Malta is five and a half days; from 
Alexandria, five. 
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As the great mass of their Eastern population is spread 
along the banks of the two rivers, like that of Egypt near the 
Nile, they are more dependent on the steamers to keep on 
friendly terms, and have greater opportunities of witnessing 
and enjoying the effects of civilization. We might thus pro- 
duce among them a gradual reformation of some of those 
habits with which they are now most reproachable, while 
we speedily conferred on them the benefit of every moral 
improvement. Such services, like the quality of mercy, are 
“ twice blessed.” 

We have declined entering into the minutiz of loss and 
expenditure, but there ought to be ample returns for either a 
national or commercial steam enterprise in the Euphrates, or 
for both, from all the data before us. The postage of letters by 
the dromedary line pays the full expense; we find also by an 
estimate from the best authority, that two iron steamers such 
as required, could be purchased for 7000/. first cost in En- 
gland, and that the annual charge for the crews, fuel and the 
whole establishment might be defrayed for 5000/. The calcu- 
lation of expense is founded on the actual disbursement for 
the Euphrates expedition during a year and a half of service. 
Under all circumstances, we may confidently trust that the 
advantages of this channel will receive the public patronage 
which they merit. 
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Articte IX. 
The Two Letters-Patent of King Ernest. 


Weissmiiller : Hanover in seinen socialen, politischen und in- 
dustriellen Beziehungen. (The social, political and indus- 
trial conditions of Hanover.) Guttingen, 1822. 

C. Stiwe: Ueber die jetzige Lage des Kinigreichs Hanover. 
(The present condition of the kingdom of Hanover.) 
Jena, Fromman, 1832. 

S.P.Gans: Verhandlungen iiber die offentlichen Angelegenheiten 
des Kénigreichs Hanover. (Public transactions of Hanover.) 

S. P. Gans: Rechtlicher Zustand des Konigreichs Hanover. 
(State of the law in Hanover.) Altona, J. T. Hame- 
rich, 1832. 

Charles d’ Este (the ex-duke of Brunswick): Trente Ans*de la 
Vie dun Souverain. Paris, Urbain Canel, 1836, 2 vols. 
(privately printed). 

Dr. Konig : Anklage gegen das Ministerium Miinster. (Accusa- 
tion against the Miinster ministry.) Gdéttingen, 1831. 

F.Ch. Schlosser: Beitriige iiber die Lobredner und Tadler Napo- 
leons, (On the panegyrists and detractors of Napoleon.) 
Frankfurt, 1836. (Passim for the condition of Hanover 
under the French administration.) 

Gustav Kombst : Authentische Actenstiicke aus den Archiven 
des Deutschen Bundes. (Authentic state-papers from the 
archives of the German Diet.) Strasburg, 1835. 

G. Kombst: Der Deutsche Bundestag gegen Ende 1832. (The 
German Diet at the end of 1832.) Strasburg, 1836*, 


Suorr as the time is which has passed since the Hanoverians 
were blessed with the accession of King Ernest, the history of 
his Majesty’s reign exhibits already two distinct periods, each 


* We had already finished our article, when a friend pointed out to us four other 
publications which had escaped our notice. It was too late for us to bespeak them. 
But as they were recommended to us as being of merit, we subjoin their titles :— 
Von Rehberg: Diverse politische Schriften. (Miscellaneous essays on political 
subjects.) 

Baldungen (burgomaster of Miinden): Erérterungen iiber den Verfassungs-entwurf. 
(Examination of the new project of Constitution.) 

G. von Struve: Commentar zu dem Entwurf. (Commentaries on the project of 
Constitution.) 

Dr. Wurm: Die Griinde des Patents vom November 1. (Examination of the ar- 

guments set forth in the letters-patent of November 1.) Hamburg, 1837. 
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of which was introduced by letters-patent, the first dated 
the 5th of July, and the second the 1st of November. After 
the first King Ernest seemed inclined to retrace his steps ; 
the letters-patent were so worded as to permit a retreat; the 
second settled the subject so completely as not to allow of any 
doubt. The Hanoverian constitution is abrogated; for what 
period, depends on circumstances which time will bring to 
light. As each of these two periods has its separate history, 
we cannot avoid separating them, treating one after the other. 

And first, the letters-patent of the 5th of July 1837. 

King William the Good died the 20th of June. On the 28th 
of the same month the duke of Cumberland, now King of Ha- 
nover, arrived in his capital, The states of the kingdom, which 
were just sitting, appointed a deputation to bring before His 
Majesty their sentiments of attachment and fidelity. The 
deputation was refused admittance, and the Chambers were 
almost immediately prorogued. By paragraph 13 of the con- 
stitution of Hanover, the new king was bound to announce 
his accession by letters-patent, and to pledge in turn his 
royal word faithfully to maintain the constitution. King Er- 
nest complied with his obligations by issuing the following 


letters patent : 

«« Ernest Augustus, by the grace of God king of Hanover, prince royal 
of Great Britain and Ireland, duke of Cumberland, Brunswick and Lune- 
burgh, &c. It has pleased the Almighty to call out of the world, on the 
20th of June, our late revered brother, the most mighty and most puissant 
prince, William IV., king of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and also king of Hanover, and thereby to cast us, our royal house 
and all faithful subjects, into the most profound affliction. 

«« Now as, by virtue of the rights of primogeniture prevailing in our 
royal house, the succession to the government of our kingdom of Hanover 
has fallen to us, we have already entered upon it with all our hereditary 
rights. We are pleased hereby to make the same known, and have full 
confidence in all our right spiritual and temporal servants, vassals and 
subjects, that they will pay to us their bounden duty, fidelity and obedi- 
ence, and always be devoted to us with sincere attachment. On the 
other hand, we assure all of our royal benevolence and favour, and of our 
sovereign protection, and shall make it the constant object of our earnest 
wishes and efforts paternally to promote in every sensible manner the 
happiness and the prosperity of the subjects confided to us by Divine Pro- 
vidence. This being the object of our endeavours, we have been convinced 
that in many points the constitution does not correspond with our wishes, 
which are solely directed to promote the good of our faithful subjects, 
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Being resolved shortly to make known to our faithful people our views 
on this most important subject, we do not hesitate to declare that we 
cannot find in the constitution, (which is neither in form nor substance 
binding on us,) a sufficient guarantee for the permanent prosperity of 
our faithful subjects, whose welfare it will be our most earnest endeavours 
to promote, according to the duties imposed on us by Divine Providence. 
Meantime, it is far from our intention to take our royal resol ution upon this 
important matter without a careful examination of all the circumstances. 
It is on the contrary our royal will to devote the most careful attention 
to the question whether and how far a modification of the constitution 
must take place, or whether the constitution should be brought back to 
what it was before the promulgation of the present constitution. Our 
faithful subjects firmly enjoyed happiness and satisfaction under the an- 
cient hereditary constitution of the kingdom. A bond of attachment and 
loyalty, and a confidence in their sovereign, descending from generation 
to generation, promoted the happiness of the ruler and the welfare of 
the subjects. We most earnestly wish to establish such a happy state of 
things. 

“« We have not required our state and cabinet ministers, who took their 
oaths according to the constitution, to circulate these letters-patent, but 
have caused them to be countersigned by our state and cabinet minister 
Von Schele, who has caused them to take the oath to us, omitting the obli- 
gation to observe the constitution. We trust to the ancient affection and 
loyalty of our Hanoverian people to their sovereigns, that all our beloved 
subjects will await calmly and with full confidence in our benevolent in- 
tentions our consideration of the above question, and be convinced that 
in the consideration we shall only seek their advantage. At the same time, 
till further orders, all shall continue in our kingdom of Hanover in its 
present course; and we command that this our proclamation shall be posted 
in all public places, and afterwards sent back to our cabinet ministry with 
a certificate of its having been published as above. 

(L. 8S.) «* Ernest Augustus. 
(Signed) ‘“ Von Schele. 
« Hanover, July 5, 1837.” 

Two passages in this strange document deserve comment. 
“ The constitution is neither in form nor substance binding 
on us.” Does not that mean, the constitution will be sent 
after the deputies? ‘ We shall devote the most careful at- 
“ tention to the question, whether a modification of the con- 
* stitution must take place, or whether the constitution should 
“be brought back to the ancient hereditary constitution of 
“the kingdom.” Does not that mean, we shall either give 
a new constitution to our own liking, or else revive the old 
one? According to the rules of climax (for it would be dis- 
respectful to suppose His Majesty capable ofa bathos,) King 
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Ernest inclined to the latter part of his hypothetical dis- 
junctive assertion. And what could he mean by his “ heredi- 
tary constitution of the kingdom?” It is difficult to say. 
The kingdom of Hanover was created in 1815 at the Congress 
of Vienna, and a newly-born country seldom has an hereditary 
constitution. Did he mean perhaps the constitution it had 
immediately before its creation? The kingdom of Hanover 
was taken from the French kingdom of Westphalia, and we 
really only remember a constitution which Napoleon abolished 
in the month of Brumaire, but none which he promulgated, at 
least for Westphalia. Or did His Majesty King Ernest under- 
stand under his hereditary constitution that which the country 
had before the French occupation ? Then he ought to have 
said constitutions, and not constitution, for the patrimony of 
the former electors of Hanover formed only a small part of 
the new kingdom, the rest being composed of a number of 
countries and towns, each of which, before the French revo- 
lution, had had its own peculiar constitution. There were 
free towns, republican confederacies, abbeys, bishoprics, &c., 
&c.; and for His Majesty to render to each its former consti- 
tution would have been nothing more nor less than to deprive 
himself of the sovereignty over half his territory. We cannot 
suppose that such was his intention. Or did His Majesty 
mean the constitution of the hereditary possessions of the 
House of Hanover? They likewise consisted of different parts, 
which had different constitutions. But say that any one of 
these was the hereditary constitution he meant. Well, which- 
ever this constitution was, it had undergone many changes 
in the course of centuries; and as His Majesty omitted to men- 
tion a date, it would be difficult for any person besides him- 
self to find out the exact constitution which he meant. We 
only remember, not a constitution, but an institution, which 
was always hereditary in the dominions of the electors of Ha- 
nover, serfage. Is it that he meant? We should have given 
a word of praise to the great veneration His Majesty professes 
in his letters-patent, for the sanctity of an oath, had not Mr. 
O’Connell, during the discussion on the Orange lodges, already 
given him a character on this point. 

The letters-patent could not be issued unless countersigned 
by a minister. His Majesty, as he said himself, did not re- 
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quire the state and cabinet ministers he found in office to do 
this: he chose a new minister expressly for the purpose. 
This was M. von Schele, formerly French prefect of Osnabriick, 
and lately one of the leaders of the opposition in the Hano- 
verian House of Lords, a second Lyndhurst without indeed 
the talent. The new minister could not enter upon his func- 
tion, unless sworn in, like all other public functionaries in 
Hanover. M. Hoppenstedt, one of the first members of the 
ministry, was sent for to administer the oath. When he ar- 
rived, His Majesty took the formula from him to cancel one 
phrase which contained the obligation of faithfully maintain- 
ing the constitution. The minister immediately refused to 
administer the oath, and His Majesty was obliged to undergo 
the task himself. The letters-patent were issued, and he re- 
tired to repose on his laurels. 

Who could say the action was unlawful? His subjects ? 
He had an army to teach them reason. A supreme federal 
tribunal had indeed been very recently established by the 
German confederation at Frankfort, with the mission to judge 
of differences which should arise between a sovereign of the 
German confederation and his estates ; but the rule of law is, 
“where there is no plaintiff, there is no judge.” His subjects 
could not vote resolutions at a public meeting, for public 
meetings are forbidden in Germany. The estates could not 
articulate a complaint, for they had been prorogued. His 
Majesty was satisfied and thought that all was good; but it 
was written that he should be mistaken. 

The General Gazette of Cassel, a neighbouring state, re- 
monstrated in a calm and well-sustained article: the Gazette 
of Augsburg followed, the German Courier, the General 
Gazette of Hessen and a great many others joined. These 
articles sorely displeased His Majesty, who immediately be- 
spoke new letters-patent, with the intention of silencing the 
newspaper rabble by a bold guos ego. The letters were pre- 
pared by the end of July: the new minister, Von Schele, in 
a full meeting of the ministers, produced and read them, 
while the King watched the impression they would produce 
on the features of his councillors. They were silent for a 
while; at last four of them, one after the other, Messrs. 
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Schulte, Wisch, Alten and Stralenheim, quietly observed 
that the newspapers in question appeared in countries over 
which His Majesty had no jurisdiction, and that therefore the 
publication of these letters-patent could only serve to render 
His Majesty ridiculous by exposing his little proficiency in 
geography. Nothing more was said of the new letters-patent. 
We are mistaken, a great deal was said about them, namely, 
out of Hanover, in the same German papers which had pro- 
yoked them. ‘The letters-patent were reproduced and com- 
mented upon; one general outcry rose against King Ernest 
throughout all parts of Germany. The Hanoverian people at 
first had shown no great concern for the loss of their consti- 
tution, which was too young to have produced any striking 
ameliorations. Each new paper from abroad, however, brought 
new articles ; they were read, considered, talked about; people 
began to be ashamed of the indifference they had shown at 
first, and in a few weeks a public opinion was created in 
Hanover, which at this moment pervades the whole country, 
and, as it is said in the Augsburg Gazette, “ forms a power 
which will be consulted in the decision to come.” What de- 
cision is meant we shall now state. 

On the fifth of August, the Hanoverian Gazette, that is to 
say the official organ of His Majesty, contained an expla- 
nation of the two passages above-mentioned. The German 
papers had pretended that the constitution was to be abo- 
lished. No such thing, said the Hanoverian Gazette, for we 
are authorised to declare the contrary, and to state that “a 
“suspension de facto of the constitution could not be sought in 
“the letters-patent without the most manifest injustice.” In 
another article, which in a very serious preamble refers to the 
fidelity of the people, preserved through the severest trials, 
and to the “ unchangeable” justice of the reigning Hanoverian 
family, the same paper announced that “ in afew months the 
“ prorogued Assembly of the Estates would be again convoked, 
“and that there could be no doubt that reciprocal frankness 
and reciprocal confidence would suffice to bring about, ac- 
“ cording to the legal forms, the understanding necessary for the 
* King and the country.” These words were not susceptible 
of any misrepresentation ; the less so, as it was expressly added; 
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‘¢ What is effected in this manner, on the basis of right, by 
“free argument and confidential union, is certain of obtaining 
“the assent of the country, and the approbation of contempo- 
“raries and posterity.” 

The Hanoverian Gazette is the official organ of the King. 
There is no ambiguity in the expressions: they are very ex- 
plicit.—His Majesty had sounded a retreat. 

In the recital of the preceding facts, we have principally 
followed, sometimes even literally transcribed, the Augsburg 
Gazette. But we should be wrong in saying that the news- 
paper articles were the real cause of King Ernest’s apparent 
retreat ; they were merely the symptoms of that cause. 

The censorship prevails in all the countries of Germany. If 
any paper, therefore, is allowed to criticise and blame the acts 
of a German prince, the blame appears as an official blame 
pronounced by the Government which permitted the paper 
to announce such opinions. We must not forget, moreover, 
that it was not the Journal of one single country, of Bavaria, 
Hessen, or some other, which was allowed to disapprove the 
conduct of the king of Hanover; the attacks appeared in the 
papers of a great number of states, not once or twice, but 
day after day during months, exhibiting a warmth and bold- 
ness of language which might even have astonished in coun- 
tries like France or England. To give an instance: the Augs- 
burg Gazette during that period translated all the letters 
which Le National printed from his English correspondent. 
The effigy of the duke of Cumberland which was hung in 
Covent Garden, the “ Down with the bloody Cumberland,” 
and all the short expressions by which John Bull at the 
hustings expressed his opinion of the Despot, whom fortune 
had removed from our shores, all was given with historical 
exactness ; not one flowery expression was forgotten, not even 
the allusions to the dark and secret horrors of the Duke’s 
past history. 

Any man who knows Germany knows also that such 
language would not have passed without the consent of the 
governments ; such a license would have been allowed at no 
other period, and against no other reigning prince, After 
the press there came the deputies ; but as the estates of only 
T2 
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Baden, Bavaria and Saxony were sitting, no more than three 
votes of censure were passed against King Ernest. The depu- 
ties if they speak too boldly expose themselves to a censure 
from the Diet of Frankfort: the Diet said not a word. This 
was not enough; a reigning prince, in closing the session, 
pronounced a sentence whichevery body explained as a rebuke 
meant for King Ernest Augustus. The Grand-Duke of Ba- 
den at the end of his speech said: “ Persevere, noble sirs and 
“ dear friends, in the course which you have hitherto pur- 
“sued; confide in me as you have always done; attend to 
«< justice in all your proceedings; pay to established institu- 
“ tions that respect which is their due; and by these means 
“ you will ever strengthen the foundations of our constitution, 
“ the careful guardianship and strict observance of which I 
“ consider to be amongst the most important duties of my life.” 

What is still more strange, for we all know that such 
speeches are made by the ministers, the prime minister of 
Baden is a M. Winter, a native of the “ hereditary ” dominions 
of the King of Hanover. So that it was one of his own born 
subjects who managed to pay to his “hereditary ” monarch 
this compliment through the mouth of the monarch of his 
choice. What is still stranger, (for the Grand-Duke of Baden 
is a constitutional prince,) the prime minister of despotic 
Austria, prince Metternich, immediately after the promulga- 
tion of the letters-patent, went to pay a visit to the king of 
Bavaria at Munich, during which visit, in presence of several 
persons, he openly disapproved the conduct of the King of 
Hanover. 

Prince Metternich will not be taken for a liberal ; nor can it 
be said that the newspapers, that M. Winter or any other Ger- 
man minister, thatthe Grand-Duke of Baden or any other reign- 
ing German prince can be blamed for an excess of liberality. 
Where are we then to seek for an explanation of this general 
disavowal of King Ernest by his own colleagues? Germany 
is a highly civilized country ; foreigners in visiting it are ge- 
nerally astonished to find so little freedom there. This is 
to be explained thus: the governments generally take care 
not to dissatisfy their subjects too much; they govern them 
in such a prudent way as not to remind them too sharply 
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of the utter absence of guarantees for public freedom. The 
princes find it advisable to rule so as to render these gua- 
rantees unnecessary, because they know that otherwise they 
might expose themselves to the risk of revolutions. It was 
with shouts for freedom and independence, that in 1813 and 
1815 the young German students and their grey professors 
drove the French out of their fatherland. The princes know 
from experience what their people are capable of doing, and 
this knowledge renders them cautious. In article 15 of 
the federal Act of the congress of Vienna which followed the 
downfall of Napoleon, it is expressly said “ that all states of 
Germany shall have constitutions.” This prescription was 
first complied with by the Duke of Nassau, who promulgated 
a constitution on the first of September, 1814. Twelve other 
constitutions were promulgated between 1814 and 1821; 
namely in 1816 those of Saxe-Weimar, Lippe-Schaumburg, 
Waldeck and Schwarzburg Rudolstadt ; in 1817 that of Saxe- 
Gotha; in 1818 those of Baden, Bavaria and Saxe-Hildburg- 
hausen ; in 1819 those of Wiirtemberg and Lippe-Detmold ; 
in 1820 that of Hesse-Darmstadt ; and in 1821 that of Saxe- 
Coburg-Salfeld. From 1820 until 1830 only one constitution 
was given, in the duchy of Meiningen (1824). But after 1830 
seven new constitutions appeared in the following order: 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, Electoral Hesse, Saxe-Alten- 
burg, kingdom of Saxony, Brunswick, Hohenzollern-Sigma- 
ringen and Hanover. 

During the first period, most of the constitutions were given 
either shortly after the battle of Leipzig, or before 1820; that 
is to say, during two periods of great political agitation ; in the 
first the enthusiasin of freedom had not yet subsided, and the 
second was the period of Sand, Follen and the conspiracy of 
the universities, in consequence of which a great number of 
persons were tried for high treason. From 1821 until 1830, 
when Germany enjoyed great tranquillity, only one constitu- 
tion was given, and this to a small country of eighteen square 
leagues and some 60,000 inhabitants. 

After 1830 seven new constitutions were given; it was a 
period of general fermentation produced by the revolution of 
July, and four of these seven were the result of actual insur- 
rections, namely, those of Electoral Hesse, Saxony, Brunswick 
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and—Hanover. The constitutions of Germany, it is therefore 
evident, were not voluntary gifts; they were concessions to 
stop or prevent revolutions. 

The action of King Ernest was therefore, by most of the 
princes and ministers, looked upon as highly imprudent, and 
the more imprudent as their remembrances were quite fresh 
in respect to the difficulties they had experienced to make 
the storm subside which the revolution of July had excited 
all over Germany. The princes of Germany know too well, 
that if they wish to retain their power they must lull the peo- 
ple asleep, and keep them asleep; and therefore they could 
not be pleased with one who hallooed the giant up from his 
torpor. 

The action of King Ernest, besides, appeared entirely su- 
perfluous and foolish to all who knew any thing about the 
management of public affairs. A German constitution is not 
an English constitution: it is a mere form which arbitrary 
power can easily divert to its own purposes. The names are 
the same, but the things denoted by them are as different as 
day and night. 

The difference may be shortly stated thus: whatever is 
good in the English constitution is bad in a German con- 
stitution; and whatever is bad in the public administration 
of England is good in Germany. In Germany there are no 
freedom of the press, no public meetings, no guarantees of 
personal freedom, no juries, &c. but, in return, the admini- 
stration is regular, justice is administered by efficient per- 
sons who have proved their capacity by severe examinations ; 
malversation of public moneys is rendered all but impossible, 
and the state of public instruction is everywhere perfect. 

To appreciate the real value of these German constitutions, 
we must divide them into two classes. In small principal- 
ities like Meiningen, the estates can be nothing but municipal 
councils: every thing depends upon the personal character 
of the sovereign ; the subjects are either very happy or utterly 
wretched. 

Instances of the first are Oldenburg and Waldek, in which 
latter state the excellent Princess Caroline devoted a great 
part of her private fortune to the foundation of schools and 
the amelioration of public institutions ; an instance of the se- 
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cond is the Grand Duchy of Darmstadt, where cruelties and 


atrocities are of every day occurrence. 


In countries of greater extent, the constitutions produced 
real good; those countries are principally Baden, Wiirtemberg, 
Bavaria, Saxony and Electoral Hesse. The constitution of 
Baden has had the happiest results; and for this reason we 
select it as the fittest to illustrate what results such a German 


constitution produces. 


Before this constitution entered into force, under the reign 
of the Grand-Duke Charles, the finances of the country were 
squandered awayin an unpardonable manner; such was indeed 
the case with almost all the princes of Germany at the period 
of 1814: they were spendthrifts. Their ministers were ignorant 
of the management of public affairs, and only sharp in finding 
out opportunities for peculation. In the grand-duchy of Ba- 
den especially there was for instance one minister, Von Hacke, 
who never spent less than from forty to fifty pounds for his 
breakfast; the minister of finances, Von Sensburg, only escaped 
by his death a trial for peculation,—all the financial function- 
aries, from the first to the last, robbed ; and some of the dis- 
tributors of justice were not inaccessible to bribery. With 
the constitution this changed completely. The necessity of 
having his rights and pretensions sustained by public discus- 
sion in the chambers, obliged the sovereign to choose for his 
ministers such men as might cope with the cleverest deputies 
in the chambers. The ministry which Baden possesses at 
this moment would, if not in liberalism, at least in point of 
capacity, do honour to any other country of Europe; and 
especially the minister of finances, M. Boeckh, brother of the 
celebrated philologist of Berlin, whom we feel no hesitation 


in calling one of the best financiers in Europe. 


The neces- 


sity of laying accounts before the Chambers, and defending 
them, obliged the ministers to put a stop to the peculation and 
jobbing of the public functionaries. However great the bud- 
get of the annual expenses, the people gained at least by 
having its amount fixed, and the government was obliged to 
keep within its income. On the other hand, the sovereign 
need not fear to have his personal income clipped too much, 
for the want of efficient guarantees of public freedom allows 
him, as it were, the suspension of the habeas corpus whenever 


he sees his privileges in danger. 





The civil list of every Ger- 
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man prince is always out of all proportion to the number of his 
subjects, and the resources of his territories; to sustain his 
income and his exceptional position he is obliged to keep large 
armies, and a host of civil and police officers, which adds still 
more to the burdens of the people. But out of this sphere, 
where the personal interests of the prince are not directly or 
indirectly in play, that is to say, wherever he has no personal 
interest in being oppressive, he finds pleasure in promoting 
the material welfare of his subjects. 

Thus it was not the liberals who opposed the scheme of 
King Ernest, it was the absolutists, the tories of Germany, 
the princes and their ministers: and Prince Metternich 
headed the opposition, from motives which are involved in 
what we have said, and above all from a peculiar feature of 
his policy. Prussia has only one-third of the population of 
Austria, and Prussia notwithstanding disputes with Austria 
the supremacy of Germany. How can we explain this? Austria 
consists of a great many countries with different languages 
and institutions. The principal part of the empire is Hun- 
gary. Hungary has a constitution, and Prince Metternich 
allows the Hungarians the enjoyment of freedom in their 
country at the price of subsidies and armies with which he 
keeps the rest of the empire under the yoke. Prussia does not 
want such indirect and intricate proceedings ; it is a military 
power—it is one centralized country of military organization, 
and the government can freely and quickly dispose of all its 
resources. The other German princes received from Napo- 
leon an organization similar to that of Prussia; and for 
what purpose? To oppose them, under the name of the 
Rhenish Confederation, to Austria. After the downfall of 
Napoleon, Metternich seconded the introduction of constitu- 
tions, because he saw in them a means of weakening the power 
of the princes; for by these constitutions the country was 
divided into two camps, the princes and their subjects. It 
was the latter who rendered themselves dangerous to the 
princes—and the princes, for the sake of maintaining their 
unjust share of power, were forced to look about for a pro- 
tector: this protector is Prince Metternich, who always inter- 
feres when the subjects go too far, and who always takes care 
to bring the princes into the scrapes which render his inter- 
ference necessary. 
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We hope we have now sufficiently explained the causes 
which produced the opposition on the part of the German 
courts to the scheme of King Ernest. We must now pass 
to a second point, and investigate the motives which lurk 
under the foolish action of King Ernest. What we have said 
about the nature of German constitutions is sufficient to prove 
that he could not have any personal interest in abolishing the 
constitution. We have likewise stated that the good of the Ger- 
man constitutions consisted generally in putting an end to the 
mischievous doings of those who, under the authority of the 
sovereign’s name, oppressed and plundered the nation. Was 
such the case in Hanover too ? Certainly. The downfall of Na- 
poleon placed Hanover in the hands of a nobility, who under 
the leadership of Count Miinster did both oppress and plunder. 
Against these plundering nobles the nation rose in 1831, and 
the constitution put an end to their illegal income. It is 
easily to be imagined that they did not look with favourable 
eyes on the constitution, which was no benefit to them. They 
ardently desired to get rid of the nuisance, and to that end 
they courted the favour of the Duke of Cumberland. They 
were always in correspondence with him, and the first thing 
this intelligent person did on coming to Hanover was to ren- 
der himself the cat’s-paw of Count Miinster and consorts. 
Not to gain power for himself, but to render himself a mere 
tool in the hands of the nobility, he abrogated the constitu- 
tion. Though these generalities may already furnish a pretty 
clear idea of the position of Hanover, we cannot avoid de- 
tailing the character of that class of persons, or rather evil 
geniuses, who have ensnared this deluded puppet. 

Under Napoleon, Germany consisted of three states, 
Austria, Prussia, and the Rhenish Confederation, which last 
was composed of Baden, Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, Saxony, 
Anhalt-Kothen, Hesse, Nassau, Westphalia and the Primas 
of Frankfort and a few other states*. The institutions of 
all these countries were completely gallicized; all received 





* The most powerful of the princes of this confederation was the king of Sax- 
ony, who had, with Poland, nearly ten millions of subjects. The smallest state 
was that of Anhalt-Kéthen (33,000 inhabitants), whose existence, if we are to 
believe the Duchess of Abrantes in her Memoirs, was connected with some piece of 
scandal in the imperial family. 
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French law, administration, &c. The change had been ope- 
rated at the expense of the nobility and ofa part of the people : 
the first lost their privileges, and the second their public free- 
dom. At the Congress of Vienna both clamoured for a rehabi- 
litation in what they called their ancient rights. The consti- 
tutions which were awarded were only a compromise between 
these contradictory claims. The institutions and administra- 
tion introduced under the French were preserved, and the two 
chambers were added ; the constitutional history of Germany 
is that of France at the accession of the Bourbons, with this 
sole difference ; that the small princes of Germany allowed a 
smaller share of public freedom to their subjects. 

In Hanover, law, administration and all that the French had 
introduced was abolished—to be replaced by what existed be- 
fore, only with this difference ; that the people were rendered 
more unhappy than they had been before, that the prerogatives 
of the nobility were immensely increased, and that no consti- 
tution was given. All the loss was on the side of the people and 
the gain on that of the nobility. To give an idea of the nature 
of both the gain and loss we must say a few words on the 
constitution Germany had before the French revolution. 
Germany then, as now, was a confederation of independent 
states. But whilst now there are only thirty-nine such states, 
the so-called holy Roman empire comprised a chaos of smaller 
and larger states. ‘The head of the confederacy was the 
Roman emperor, whose dignity was elective. The class of 
electors itself had shrunk into seven, then cight, and lastly 
nine princes; three ecclesiastical, those of Mayence, Cologne 
and Treves; and four lay, those of Saxony, Brandenburg, 
Bavaria and the Palatinate; to which were added, Hanover, and 
lastly Wurtemberg. The power of the emperor was very li- 
mited. The legislation of the empire he divided with the Diet. 
The right of sitting in the Diet was inherent in the ground or 
land ; a sovereign land (reichsunmittelbar) gave a vote in the 
Diet. In princes or noblemen who were hereditary possessors 
of the land, the right of representation was personal and here- 
ditary; in free towns and other corporations the right was local, 
and could only be represented by a person who sat in the Diet 
by right of election. The Diet was divided into three benches, 
those of the princes, nobility and towns. 
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The special prerogatives of the emperor were these: he was 
the supreme judge who had to watch over the execution of 
the existing laws of the empire; he was the general of the 
empire, and received subsidies (bede and rémertage). The two 
latter privileges proceeded from the same cause. When the 
empire had voted a war, this vote obliged them to furnish the 
emperor with troops and subsidies. The change which in 
progress of time occurred was only this: they had to keep 
always ready their contingent (standing armies), and the for- 
merly eventual payment of subsidies became a regular obli- 
gation they had to discharge from year to year. 

The organization of the empire repeated itself in the single 
states, where the power of the prince was likewise limited by 
three such classes as sat in the imperial diet. The peasants 
were almost everywhere serfs; from the nature of serfdom 
it naturally follows that there could be no serfs in towns, 
though the latter very often possessed serfs in the country. 
Free peasants were principally found in the North. The re- 
publics of the Dietmarses, Stedinger and East Frisons were 
the principal republican confederacies of free peasants. 

The present kingdom of Hanover was made up of a num- 
ber of such states, which had been sovereign members of the 
empire,—the electorate of Hanover, the bishopric of Hilde- 
sheim and Calenberg, part of the territory of the Hanse, the 
greatest part of the republics of the Stedinger and East 
Frisons, and several free imperial towns. The republic of 
the Stedinger had ceased to exist before the reformation, in 
consequence of a quarrel which arose between one of its 
chiefs, Bardenflethe, and the clergy. Bardenflethe refused, 
to use a modern expression, to pay church-rates. Once, 
when his wife came to church to receive the sacrament, the 
priest put a piece of money into her mouth, telling her this 
was the god of herself and her husband. She immediately 
left church to complain of the affront to Bardenflethe, and 
Bardenflethe went to stab the priest before the altar. The 
clergy insisted on his punishment, and the country espoused 
his cause. All the priests were driven away, and a war 
broke out between the republic and the Bishop of Bremen 
which continued for nearly twenty years, at the end of which 
the empire proclaimed a crusade against the Stedinger, and 
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the inhabitants were killed almost to the last man. Barden- 
flethe resided at Stade, which now belongs to Hanover. 

All these countries and many more were incorporated into 
the kingdom of Westphalia. The centralized system of the 
French was introduced, and all subjects brought to the 
same level; those who had enjoyed privileges lost them, but 
in return, those who before had had no rights, the serfs, re- 
ceived rights ; and thus, taking all in all, the change proved 
favourable to the masses, and was only injurious to individuals. 
Such was the state of things when the Congress of Vienna 
from a large part of the kingdom of Westphalia constituted 
that of Hanover. George IV. abolished all the French 
had done, to introduce what the Duke of Cumberland 
has so happily called the hereditary constitution of the 
kingdom. 

As we have stated already at the beginning, a complete 
re-establishment of the status quo before 1804 would have 
amounted to renouncing possession of all such territories 
as came under the description of sovereign states (reichsun- 
mittelbar). George 1V. therefore united in his person all 
the former rights of sovereignty, substituting himself person- 
ally for each peculiar sovereignty. This might have passed, 
if at the same time he had not seized upon all the lands which 
before 1804 had been public property of sovereign states. 
These lands, it must not be forgotten, during the dominion of 
the king of Westphalia, who had been acknowledged in this 
quality by special treaties, had been for the greatest part 
sold. Without paying a farthing of indemnity, George IV. 
took them away from the actual possessors; a step which 
was nothing better than robbery, and robbery which ruined 
thousands. These public properties or crown-lands he also 
converted into his private property, which was, if possible, 
a still more crying injustice. 

To explain the nature of this injustice, it is necessary to state 
to what purposes they had been employed before. During the 
time of the German empire, the subjects paid very little 
taxes. The sovereign had large properties, which served both 
for his private expenses, for defraying the charges of his 
household and officers, and a great part of the public burdens ; 
and in certain cases these possessions did not come in any way 
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under the description of private property. To take the most 
striking case, let us say the sovereignty was in a clerical cor- 
poration, a monastery for instance ; such a corporation lived 
upon the revenues of their properties, and donations freely 
given. They were not married; they lived together; they 
were clothed in the same habits ; they could scarcely indulge 
in any luxuries but those of a good table and cellar ; how- 
ever prodigal they might be, the whole monastery could never 
spend as much as one nobleman might have done in their 
circumstances ; the poor man besides always found his cloth 
spread by them; hence the German proverb, “ unter dem 
Krummstab ist gut wohnen:” (under the bishop’s staff it is 
good to live). It is well known that almost all of those pro- 
perties now called domains were originally clerical proper- 
ties, secularized either by the Reformation, or by the peace 
of Luneville under Napoleon. This was so well understood 
by the Electors of Hanover themselves, that until the French 
Revolution they invariably devoted the revenue of former 
church property to the purposes of public education. From 
this money it was that the university of Gottingen during the 
last century, and the schools in Hanover became so flourish- 
ing; and if during the reign of George IV. Gottingen did 
not lose its superiority, this is exclusively owing to the 
many excellent professors who were already there when the 
country fell under the sway of George IV. As to the state 
of the schools, we need only refer to the following three items 
inthe budget of 1821: army, 2,364,584f. (£.197,049) ; schools, 
37,667f. (£3139) ; and mad-houses, 30,945fl. (£2579). 

The public domains which George IV. thus converted into 
private property of his own, produced six millions of guilders a 
year (£500,000)*. The budget of 1821 was fixed at 4,564,475 71. 
(£380,373), so that the revenue of the domains would have 
been sufficient to defray all the public expenses, and leave be- 
sides £119,627 to the king, that is to say £44,627 more than 
William IV. took in giving up his domains to the state for his 
civil list, 900,000 ft. (£75,000). 


* The Cyclopzxdia Britannica states the revenue to have been 194,640 rix dol- 
lars in 1833 : this amount cannot be right ; we have therefore taken that of Stein, 
in the Geography of Germany, though Stein is not always the best authority. 
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The injustice of this proceeding was the more crying as, 
at the same time, all the taxes which had been introduced du- 
ring the French dominion were maintained, and they were 
many. The King of Westphalia, as we said, sold most of the 
domains; the public expenses were defrayed by taxes laid 
upon all subjects indifferently. This was to a great extent an 
innovation, and it was one of those innovations which George 
IV. not only preserved, but improved to a still higher degree 
during his reign ; for not only taxes which had been abolished 
by the French, as being too unequally distributed, were re- 
vived, but new ones were added. 

One might imagine that George IV. after having so well 
provided for himself would have been satisfied! Not at all. 
After having taken his own share, he annulled all allodiations 
which had taken place under the French. Every nobleman 
who had lost a feudal or entailed property was allowed to take 
it back without paying more indemnity than the king, that is 
to say paying nothing at all; and if he had sold it of his own 
free will, he was allowed to take it back on simply refunding 
the purchase-money, the purchase-money at a time when such 
lands often represented five or six times their original value. 
In the same way all the privileges attached to the possession 
of feuds were revived, that is to say, all the serfs who had been 
emancipated under the French dominion, were replaced in 
their ancient state; the name, it is true, was not revived, but 
that was in which the real nature of serfdom lay, namely, duty 
work and other services. This measure was not merely one 
of reaction, it was again a shocking spoliation. The govern- 
ment of Westphalia had not at once taken away the landlord’s 
rights, it had only promulgated a law which rendered it obli- 
gatory for the tenant or serf to buy off his liabilities, and for 
the landlord to sell them. And the edict (January 1815) by 
which all these horrors were legalized and commanded, added 
scorn toinjustice, by saying, “that the tenant could onlyaddress 
“ himself to the landlord for an indemnity, and if heobtainedno 
* restitution he had nobody to accuse but himself and his own 
 imprudence which had induced him to enter into such an ad- 
* venturous transaction (yewagter handel).”” Moreover as the 
king himself did not choose to indemnify the tenants on his 
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own estates which came under that description, it would have 
been almost high treason for a subject to do it. Under the 
French, a uniform civil code had been introduced. it was 
abolished and superseded by the old law, that is to say, by a 
mixture of Roman and canon law and German customs—a 
confusion in itself; and as Hanover was a composition of 
many states, each of which had had its own peculiar laws and 
customs, we cannot say otherwise but that there was no law, 
—only lawyers and judges; and who were they? Not only 
the tribunals, but in fact every public office was given into the 
hands of noblemen ; so that the noblemen not only received 
back what they had before, but were in addition enabled to 
adjudge to themselves whatever more they desired. The 
trial by jury, it needs scarcely be added, was abolished, and 
the bloody Carolingan Code became again the law of the 
country; at least, it was not before 1822 that torture was 
abolished by a special edict. The judges, we repeat, were all 
noblemen ; so that the lives of all the non-noble, and all the 
property which was left to them, were as effectively in the 
hands of the nobility as the life and property of a Russian 
subject are in those of the Czar. In one word, Hanover was 
rendered in every respect the most unhappy country that had 
ever existed in this world; it was made, not a spot of the 
middle ages, for even they had never gone so far; but a spot 
of savage barbarism on which all Germany looked with 
horror. 

It was on the 4th of November, 1813, that George IV., by 
letters-patent, took possession of Hanover, and a more un- 
happy day, followed by more oppression, misery and _ heart- 
burning, never rose upon a country. There was only one 
class, the nobility, who could be happy ; the common lot of all 
the others with a very few exceptions was utter wretchedness. 

Whatever was bad in the old constitution was recalled to 
life and rendered worse. But all had not been bad; there 
were likewise good institutions; there were free towns and 
provincial states ; for as we said above, in one word, freedom 
had been abolished together with serfdom by the French, 
This it is what they had in common, more or less. The dif- 
ference between province to province lay only in the peculiar 
institutions each of them had, 
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We already stated that the hereditary possessions of the 
King of Hanover form the smallest portion of his present 
kingdom. These hereditary possessions, however, consisted 
likewise of different provinces, each of which had its separate 
institutions and states. Like the emperor, the elector was the 
supreme judge, but he could only judge according to the laws 
of the province; the provinces were held to pay him taxes 
for defraying the general expenses of the government, but 
they voted them freely, and in a round sum; and theirs was 
the task to distribute and levy them in detail; in the internal 
administration they were perfectly independent of the prince, 
and had their own peculiar sphere of rights. 

The present kingdom of Hanover contains provinces or 
places which had belonged to clerical sovereigns—the epi- 
scopal principality of Hildesheim and parts which had be- 
longed to the Archbishop of Mayence; a great number of 
smaller estates in possession of sovereign noblemen ; thirteen 
free towns, Bolsward, Bockstehude, Einbeck, Goslar, Géttin- 
gen, Hameln, Hanover, Hildesheim, Minden, Miinster, Nord- 
heim, Osnabriick and Paderborn, which had made part of the 
Hanse; some republican confederacies ; namely, East Fries- 
land, part of the confederacy of the Dietmarses, and the con- 
federacy of the Stedinger. All these three republics had been 
confederacies of communities of free peasants. These confe- 
deracies, it is true, had been dissolved by the peace of West- 
phalia, but their democratic institutions they had preserved ; 
they were destroyed as a political united body, but the mem- 
bers preserved their internal form of government as it had 
been before. As George IV. wished to replace every thing 
in the status quo before 1803, he could not avoid paying some 
attention to this point. No country had suffered more for its 
sovereign than Hanover. In 1793 its prince had entered into 
the league against France; from the year 1803 until 1813 
Hanover was continually ravaged by armies, now in posses- 
sion of the Prussian, now of the French troops. The Hano- 
verians were the first who rose against foreign oppression 
when an opportunity showed itself. They were vanquished 
and punished by an angry enemy, until the battle of Leipzig 
saved them. 

We have already seen how George IV. recompensed these 
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endless sacrifices. We must say here, however, that the 
spoliation and oppressions we have described were not prac- 
tised at once; the inspiration which a war of liberty had 
roused in the nation had not yet subsided, and it was dan- 
gerous to irritate the lion while still awake. On the 14th of 
August, 1814, a General Assembly was called together for 
the 5th of December. Those with whom the right of repre- 
sentation was personal needed no other preparation ; the cor- 
porations, towns and provinces sent representatives. There 
appeared 10 deputies from the former clerical communities, 
43 of the equestrian order, and 3 of the free (not noble) land- 
owners of the Bremen marshes, and the counties Hoya and 
Hadeln. In concert with this assembly a project for a new 
organization of the states was drawn up, which Count Miin- 
ster promised to promulgate so soon as the new provinces 
should have been formally incorporated with the kingdom of 
Hanover. During four years the project was allowed toslumber 
in the minister’s porte-feuille. The subjects grew impatient ; 
petitions came in from all parts of the country reminding the 
minister of his promise. Instead of an answer, he issued an 
ordinance, which forbade all subjects to send petitions to the 
government. At last, when public indignation ran high, as 
well in Hanover as in the whole of Germany, it was considered 
advisable to do something, and thus the so-called Edict of 
Organization was issued on the 7th of December 1819. The 
old provincial states were left as they had been before; but 
the number of deputies they had to send was somewhat aug- 
mented. 

In the assembly of 1821 there appeared 10 deputies for 
the former clerical establishments, 49 of the equestrian order, 
and 42 for towns and boroughs: that is to say, the nobility 
were represented by 59 deputies, and the people by 42. With 
reference to the provinces, they were distributed thus: 23 for 
the principalities of Calenberg, Gottingen and Grubenhagen 
(population in the same year, 311,185); 19 for the principa- 
lity of Liineburg (263,880) ; 12 for the duchy of Bremen and 
the principality of Verden (192,252); 9 for the counties of 
Diepholz and Hoya (122,816); 1 for the ancient republic of 
Hadeln (14,960); 8 for the principality of re 
(131,514) ; 9 for the ae of Osnabriick (137,534) ; 
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for the county of Lingen (20,514) ; 2 for the circles of Mep- 
pen and Emsbihren (43,874) ; 2 for the county of Bentheim 
(24,179); 1 for the Harz district (23,910) ; 9 for East Fries- 
land (140,348) ; 1 for the town of Goslar (5482) ; 1 for the 
county of Hohnstein (7152); 1 for the town of Duderstadt 
(4127); 1 for that of Neuhaus (6716); and, lastly, the ab- 
bots of Lockum, St. Michaeli’s and Neuenwald, in whom 
the right of representation was inherent to their dignity. 
The qualifications of a deputy were, for those with whom 
representation was a personal right, the possession of a fief 
producing an income of 6000 dollars (900/.), 600 dollars for 
the deputies of the equestrian order, and 300 dollars for the 
free landowners, and for all to belong to one of the three 
Christian confessions, and to have accomplished their twenty- 
fifth year. In the letters-patent it was expressly said: “ As 
* it is not the intention of government to introduce a constitu- 
“ tion based upon new principles, whose merits have not yet 
“been tested by experience, the states shall only have the 
** prerogatives they formerly had.” 

This was anew perfidy. Formerly they had enjoyed legisla- 
tive power, and this was taken away from them by the very 
circumstance that the administration of justice, (excepting a 
few noble patrimonial jurisdictions,) and the entire right of 
legislation, remained, as under the French, the exclusive at- 
tribute and privilege of government. The General Assembly 
was not permitted to occupy itself with any legislative mat- 
ter. “ No auditors,” continued the letters-patent, “ are ad- 
mitted.” Fifty-nine noblemen, who lived on public plun- 
der, against forty-two civilians; secret sittings; no casting 
vote, only a consultative vote ; and no right of discussion but 
on subjects which Government submitted to them; such 
are, in short, the outlines of this wonderful constitution. 
The deputies assembled from year to year in such secret, that 
there were a great many Hanoverians (a fact—no exaggera- 
tion) who did not know that they had a constitution. 

George the Fourth acted against his own interest ; he squan- 
dered away his patrimony almost before he had got it. For 
what was left to him? The soil was the property of the nobi- 
lity ; all other property was at their discretion, for the nobi- 
lity were the government which fixed the taxes, and the no- 
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bility were also the judges who decided between mine and 
thine. The nobility commanded the army; and woe to the 
soldier who aspired to be alittle more than a tool! The of- 
ficers of his regiment were empowered to award up to one 
thousand stripes with the cat-o’ nine-tails, which had been 
expressly introduced into Hanover for that purpose in 1818. 
Whatever was worth taking or possessing belonged to the 
nobility. What was left to the King? This question re- 
minds us that we have not yet said a word about the direc- 
tion of the foreign affairs of Hanover. Was this left to the 
King? and of what nature was the foreign policy of Ha- 
nover? If possible, of a still more atrocious character than 
its interior policy. The foreign policy of Hanover referred to 
the neighbouring duchy of Brunswick. The house of our 
kings is a younger branch—Brunswick-Liineburg—of the 
house of Brunswick. Recent intermarriages had rendered the 
family ties still closer. The Princess Augusta, sister to George 
the Third, was married to Charles William Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, who led the first army of the coalition against 
France ; and a daughter of his, the unfortunate Queen Caro- 
line, had been married to the Prince Regent. 

The brother of Queen Caroline, the reigning duke of Bruns- 
wick, fell in the battle of Waterloo, leaving behind two infant 
sons, the Ex-duke and the reigning Duke of Brunswick. The 
father had deposited a will in London, dated the 16th of 
July, 1812, in which he bequeathed the tutorship over his 
sons, and the regency of his country, to the Margravine of 
Baden, his mother-in-law, and after her demise to a brother 
of his, Duke Augustus of Brunswick. This testament George 
the Fourth kept back, and arrogated to himself (by letters-pa- 
tent of the 18th of July, 1815) the tutorship over the young 
princes and the government of Brunswick, which Count 
Miinster exercised through a certain Schmidt Phiseldeck, a 
creature of his own. 

At that period the eldest of the two princes had not yet num- 
bered eleven years, and the second was two years younger, 
Their father had confided the care of their education to an ex- 
cellent English clergyman, Mr. Prince, member of a college 
in Oxford. Mr. Prince, who had been confirmed in this very 
quality by the will of the Duke, was called upon to resign his 
u2 
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charge: he refused. By order of George the Fourth, Schmidt 
Phiseldeck, at four o’clock in the morning, sent six armed 
men with a post-chaise to the castle of Richmond, where Mr. 
Prince resided with his pupils. He was dragged from his 
bed; and when he called for help, gagged and thus brought 
to England. He soon afterwards died—in Bedlam*. 

M. Schmidt Phiseldeck, or rather Count Miinster, ap- 
pointed in the place of Mr. Prince a certain Eigner, a low- 
minded ignorant man who had served King Jerome of West- 
phalia in the quality of governor of his pages. All this 
happened during the latter half of 1815. 

Four years later, in 1819, Count Miinster appointed a se- 
cond governor in the person of a relation of his, Count Lin- 
singen, a man who is now in the service of the Duke of Cum- 
berland ; though, if we are to believe Duke Charles of Bruns- 
wick, Count Linsingen was at first no great admirer of his. 
Duke Charles, who in his Memoirs speaks of himself always 
in the third person, after having described the events con- 
nected with the visit which George the Fourth paid to Ha- 
nover in 1820, continues thus: 

“* Le Duc Charles quitta Hanover le méme jour que le roi pour retourner 
4 Lausanne en Suisse. En chemin M. de Linsingen se repandit en invec- 
tives contre le duc de Cumberland qu’il appela faussaire et assassin. Trois 


ans plus tard il était gentilaomme et homme de confiance du duc de Cum- 
berland.”—I. p. 56. 


The system of education which M. Eigner and Count Lin- 
singen devised for the two princes we cannot better explain 
than by translating a few passages from the Memoirs. 


‘«T shall punish you,”’ was the favourite expression of Count Linsingen. 

“ At the age of eighteen the young prince was not allowed to pass from 
one room to another, or to take a walk in the garden, without the express 
authorization of his gaolers, and without being constantly accompanied 
by one of them. 

«‘ They shut him up in his apartment, where they sometimes kept him 
two days without food. 

«* Linsingen took the greatest care lest any newspaper or historical book 
should fall into the hands of his pupils. 

“« The whole education was an unceasing series of pin-pricks. Such 
undoubtedly was the degrading education which the majores domus in- 
flicted on the kings of the second race to debase them to crowned machines. 





* Mémoires du Duc d’Este, i. p. 31. 
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Nothing, indeed, is more likely to brutalize and to brutify than continual 
shackling of the free will at an age when reason begins to form itself, and 
when the passions develop themselves, and become generous or fatal ac- 
cording to the good or bad direction which they receive.” 


This is already bad enough; but what follows is abomi- 
nable. 


«* Count Linsingen took great pleasure in always bringing the fate of 
Mr. Prince before the recollection of his pupil. ‘ Mr. Prince,’ would he 
say, ‘ was as little mad as you; and he died, notwithstanding, in a com- 
plete state of brutishness, in consequence of the impressions which his 
daily contact with the furious madmen of Bedlam produced upon his lively 
imagination. And if circumstances require it, care will be taken to pro- 
vide similar company for your Highness.’ 

‘‘ This menace he repeated often and often; and whenever at home or 
abroad an opportunity presented itself, he conducted the young duke into 
madhouses.” 


Such things are too strange to be invented by the most cor- 
rupt imagination. And if we entertained any doubt respect- 
ing assertions for which we have no other testimony than that 
of the injured person himself, the treatment which he after- 
wards underwent, to the knowledge of all Germany, would 
be more than sufficient to remove our doubts. 

The thraldom of the Duke was to end with his eighteenth 
year. George the Fourth fixed it at twenty-one, without 
even alleging any reason, as may be seen from the following 
letter, in which he notified his intention to the two princes. 


“« T think it my duty to speak to both of you on a point equally import- 
ant to you and your country,—I mean the duration of your minority, and 
my functions as guardian. I have ordered the most accurate researches to 
be made on this question, in order to know at what epoch, according to the 
laws and conventions of our family, you are to be considered as of age. 
As to me, I can have no other interest but the sincere part I take in your 
welfare and in that of the duchy of Brunswick, which is principally indebted 
for its preservation to my protection; and you will find later that it was 
happy under my administration, and that your private fortune was con- 
siderably augmented. No ambitious views could engage me to continue 
the care which I have given until now to your affairs, longer than it is my 
duty. J dispense myself in consequence from entering into longer details on 
the result of the researches which have been placed under my eyes. The theory, 
according to which the accomplished eighteenth year is to be considered 
in the ducal branch of our house as the term of the minority, does not seem 
to be conformable to the conventions of the family and the German law. 
“Tt is true that, in an historical point of view, it could not be esta- 
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blished in a clear way how much time the minority is to continue after 
the eighteenth year. However J desire to limit your minority to the short- 
est period possible as established in the sovereign families of Germany, I 
wish to say to the twenty-first year. This is the epoch as fixed by the 
laws of Great Britain for my own house, and that which your late father 
seemed to have had in view in his last will. I take pleasure in thinking 
that your conduct until that period wil! authorise me to believe that you 
will then be deserving to govern others and to administer your own affairs.* 
October 30th, 1822.” 


The 30th of October, 1822, was the very day when the Duke, 
who was born the same day in 1804, had accomplished his 
eighteenth year. The young Duke, however, had already 
some months before been prepared for the prolongation of 
his minority by M. von Alversleben, whom Schmidt Phisel- 
deck had made first minister of Brunswick. In the month 
of June 1822, M. von Alversleben conveyed the King’s re- 
solution to his ward by the following speech: 

“ The King does not acknowledge your majority before the 
“ age of twenty-one. Submit yourself, and do not lose sight 
“ of the fate of your aunt (Queen Caroline) ; like her, you 
* would be crushed in the too unequal strife. If ever you 
* should dare to put yourself in possession of your duchy de 
“ facto, the King would shut you up as a raving madman. 
“ Do not incur the displeasure of the mightiest King of the 
“ universe.”—Meémoires, i. p. 43. 

This speech passed in the secret of a closet; but the fact 
had already come to the knowledge of the public. M. 
Hurlebusch, a celebrated German lawyer, had published a 
work in which he proved by authentic documents that the 
legal term of the minority was the age of eighteen. The book 
of M. Hurlebusch scarcely appeared before the ministry of 
Brunswick issued an ordinance likewise dated from the month 
of June, wherein it was said that “ the information contained 
“ in the publication of M. Hurlebusch being of such a nature 
“as to make it believed that it could not have come to the 
“ knowledge of the author unless by a communication from 
“ the ducal archives, the ministry found it necessary to give 
“ advice to the functionaries employed in the archives, that 
“no communication of the documents deposited there was 





* Memoires du Duc d’Este, i. p. 74. 
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* permitted but upon an express authorization of the mi- 
“ nistry.” 

This was explicit enough: it was an official declaration of 
the authenticity of the documents published by M. Hurle- 
busch. The question excited a great sensation; the news- 
papers spoke of it, and a mass of pamphlets appeared*, A 
short time afterwards Prince Metternich interfered. News- 
papers and Prince Metternich,—does not that begin like the 
story of King Ernest Augustus? It not only does begin so, 
but it is the exact repetition of the coup d’état of the latter ; 
with only this difference, that in the present case we can see 
and hear the actors much better, because Duke Charles makes 
the most ample disclosures. 

Duke Charles, in his work, represents Prince Metternich 
as his greatest friend, and it is evident that in writing his 
memoirs he was full of admiration for the wily diplomatist, 
whom he takes the greatest pains to paint en beau; but a 
very small exertion of judgment is required to raise the dra- 
pery which hides the cloven foot. The candid relation of the 
Duke contains the most complete exposure of the double- 
facedness and perfidy of the policy of the Austrian Cabinet 
we have ever met with. The Duke was informed from seve- 
ral quarters of the injustice of the proceedings of George IV. 
The event fell at the time of the Congress of Verona. The 
King of Prussia, as well as the Emperor Alexander, whom he 
saw on his passage through Tegernsee, advised the Duke to 
address himself to the Congress of Verona. King George, 
in a letter, had previously enjoined to his ward to go to 
Vienna and to wait on M. de Metternich; “ for,” wrote he, 
“ you will learn from M. de Metternich how you must go- 
“-vern to be adored and blessed by your people.” King 
George, it is evident from these words, considered Prince 
Metternich to be his friend. The young Duke came to 
Vienna in the month of October 1832, accompanied py his 
governors, M. Eigner, baron of Hohenhorst, and Colonel 
Dornberg; for as to Count Linsingen, King George himself 


* They are all enumerated and examined in a number of a German Quarterly 
Review, entitled Hermes, which appeared at Leipzig. We have it not at hand, 
and only remember that the article in question must be in one of the numbers of 
the years 1823-1825. 
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had found the objections made to his character so serious as 
to consent to his removal. Accompanied by these three per- 
sons, the duke waited on Prince Metternich, when the others 
were told to wait in the antechamber. The Duke was alone 
with the Prince, and quite enraptured at the long faces of his 
tyrants when they received the injunction. The conversa- 
tion he had with the Prince continued for an hour. From 
the graphic description the Duke gives of it we extract a few 


passages. 

** Monseigneur, you had been painted to me as a turbulent person, 
violent, not suffering any contradiction, and not even gifted with an ordi- 
nary intelligence. I find nothing of thatin you. You have suffered all the 
wrongs which they have inflicted, and which they still inflict on you, with 
patience. You have listened attentively and placidly to all I said to you 
without even interrupting me. I find you just the contrary of what they 
endeavoured to make me think of you. It is under this impression that I 
desire to speak to you and pray you to listen to me. I think you worthy 
of my confidence, and you were the first to show yourself such.” 

After this introduction, Prince Metternich delivered to the 
Duke all the letters he had received on the question, and 
especially those of Count Miinster, in one of which Prince 
Metternich and the Emperor were requested to interfere 
against the Duke, who was stated to be decided to put him- 
self in possession of his duchy by force; whilst on the other 
side it was avowed that Schmidt Phiseldeck had orders to 
repel force by force, to arrest the Duke and to give him up 
to the King. Prince Metternich, it is evident, played a 
double game; he was the confidant of both parties, and be- 
trayed both. 

Prince Metternich promised to espouse the Duke’s part, 
proposing to him the following plan. But before speaking 
of his plan, we will give the words by which it was introduced: 
they are curious enough. 

“« The principal objection,” said Prince Metternich, “ which your guardian 
makes, and the only one which, if it was founded, I could excuse in him, 
is his fear of seeing his nephew allow himself to be seduced by the liberal 
ideas of the time, and follow the example of his cousin, the King of 
Wiirtemberg.” 

The Duke, as he says himself, had never before heard a 
word about liberals and demagogues. The minister, satisfied 
on this point, said to the Duke, “ Write a letter to the King, 
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“ in which you request him to continue his guardianship one 
“ year longer, and wait patiently for the issue.” 

The letter was written, and Count Miinster answered: 
“ His Majesty cannot consent to the proposition of Mon- 
“ seigneur without indirectly acknowledging that his High- 
* ness is of age at eighteen years; but he will not continue ° 
“ his guardianship any longer than the 30th of October 1823.” 

According to this it would appear that the Duke was put in 
possession of his throne at the age of nineteen: no such 
thing. Before the 30th October arrived the Duke had a se- 
cond interview with the prime minister, in which the latter 
said : 

“* Proceed on the way already traced; do not turn out any body, not 
even M. de Schmidt Phiseldeck, nor any of his creatures, though from the 
letters written by them, and which I communicated to you, you would be 
more than excusable to remove them from your person and from the public 
affairs of the duchy. Such a removal, I confess, would be an action which 
might suggest itself even to a man ofa riper age than you ; but it is for your 
interest in future that you know how to shut your eyes as long as possible, 
If in your government any circumstance presents itself which embarrasses 
you, any difficulty which appears too grave for you to endeavour to re- 
move, address yourself to me as a father.” 

He then added, cordially and tenderly shaking the Duke’s 
hand,— 

«You can correspond with me through the medium of Count Spiegel 
von Diesemberg, whom I shall immediately nominate as envoy extraor- 
dinary near your person. Your own ambassador—if you should perhaps 
find nobody whom you think worthy of your trust—I shall take the 
liberty of recommending you one who will be deserving of your full con- 
fidence. I know you likewise want a representative in the Diet ; I should 
recommend you for this end M. de Marschall, who already represents 
the Duke of Nassau.” 


A population of 500,000 entitles to a vote at the Diet. Bruns- 
wick had 230,400 inhabitants, and Nassau 320,470; the two 
together had one vote therefore, which was represented by a 
common envoy, M. de Marschall, the prime minister of the 
Duke of Nassau. And this same M. de Marschall was com- 
pletely in the interest of Prince Metternich until the last mo- 
ment of his life. 


The perfidy of the other recommendations is likewise pro- 
minent enough. By betraying his ministers to the Duke, he 
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augmented the hostility which already existed between the 
two parties; he worked upon the fears of the young man; he 
left him no friend in this world but the prime minister of 
Austria; and he himself persuaded him to leave intact all 
those things which made the very difficulty of the Duke’s po- 
sition. He deliberately left him the disease, in order that he 
might never dispense with the physician. By this double 
game he thought he preserved to himself also the confidence of 
the other party; for could he not say to M.von Schmidt Phisel- 
deck: “ I know your talent and efficiency, and the great ser- 
** vices which you have rendered to the duchy of Brunswick ; 
“ but you know the young Duke’s obstinacy ; we must ma- 
“ nage him a little delicately, and this I have done; but you 
“can always rely upon my cordial assistance whenever you 
“ should find an opportunity ; for I should be the last to con- 
“ tribute to deprive the duchy of Brunswick of the valuable 
“ services which you are still able to confer on it.” 

The drift of the whole proposal was this; the young Duke 
should become of age de facto, and continue a minor de jure. 
In fact it was not before the 30th of October, 1825, when 
the Duke was twenty-one years of age, that M. von Schmidt 
Phiseldeck received his dismissal. . 

Some time afterwards Dr. Fricke gave hints to the Duke 
about the depredations which Schmidt Phiseldeck had com- 
mitted as well on the public money as the private fortune 
of the Duke. He eagerly seized upon the hints, he insisted 
upon a more ample disclosure, and he soon became aware of 
the extent of the peculations of Schmidt Phiseldeck, who had 
still in hand the whole private fortune of the Duke. In the 
finances of the state there was a deficit of one million of 
pounds, and the private domains of the Prince were saddled 
with a debt of 376,640/7. The Duke communicated his dis- 
covery to Prince Metternich and Prince Metternich despatched 
Count Spiegel von Diesemberg, who advised him to bring 
his prevaricating minister to trial. M. von Schmidt Phisel- 
deck, in consequence, was requested to lay his accounts be- 
fore the Duke, as well in respect to his public administration 
as to that of the Duke’s private fortune. Schmidt Phiseldeck 
pleaded that he was only responsible to the guardian, and not 
tothe Duke. While this discussion was still pending, Duke 
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Charles attended a family congress which met at Leipzig. 
M. Phiseldeck profited by this opportunity and absconded, 
but not without taking along with him as much of the 
Duke’s private fortune as was portable, and which remained 
in his hands by virtue of his quality of general administrator 
in the name of the King of England,—in order, as he said, 
to deliver it up to the guardian, to whom alone he was respon- 
sible (April, 1827). A great part of it had from the be- 
ginning been deposited in the Bank of England. The King 
approved the conduct of M. Phiseldeck, took the money from 
him, and immediately appointed him to a high function in the 
kingdom of Hanover. The Duke entered into a law-suit 
against him, which he brought before a Hanoverian tribunal. 
The tribunal received an injunction not to hear the com- 
plaint: and as to the private fortune, the Duke never reco- 
vered it before the death of George the Fourth. 

Together with this a second quarrel went on. King George 
had awarded a constitution to the duchy of Brunswick. 
This constitution was twin to that of Hanover. The as- 
sembly was to contain thirty barons and counts; the right 
of representation and eligibility were rendered dependent 
upon the great feudal possessions; only a few town mayors 
were added. In one paragraph it was said that the ministers 
could only be taken from amongst the nobility, and the second 
paragraph purported, “The duty of the Estates is to vote all 
the imposts and taxes demanded by the government.” 

The Duke of Brunswick was tobe placed as effectively under 
the rod of the nobility as the King of Hanover was. The Duke 
was not willing to acknowledge this constitution, which he 
could, with a far better right, declare “as not binding in 
substance and form on him” than the Duke of Cumberland 
can: for the King of Hanover was not Duke of Brunswick, 
he was only the guardian of the young Duke during his mi- 
nority. The guardianship, moreover, it could be proved, was 
a usurpation, because contrary to the express letter of the tes- 
tament left by the late Duke. Moreover this constitution was 
not promulgated at the beginning of the guardianship, but at 
its very end, when the King was forced to let loose his prey— 
for even that shadow of a control he was not willing to concede 
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as long as he was master in Brunswick. The intention with 
which the constitution was given could not be mistaken: it 
was an act of vengeance; and it does not prove very highly 
for the constitutional sentiments of King George, that he seem- 
ed to see in the grant of a constitution the most mischievous 
prank he could fasten upon his princely enemy. The Duke 
was immediately involved by this in new difficulties, namely 
with his own subjects, who claimed the constitution to be 
put in force. Still he acted, it must be allowed, in a much 
fairer way than the Duke of Cumberland did under similar 
circumstances. He allowed the States to assemble for one 
day; they did so, and in this sitting they drew up a com- 
plaint which they brought before the Diet. George the Fourth 
had now no longer any thing to do with this subject, for it had 
fairly been brought before the supreme tribunal of the Confe- 
deration. But the bickering went on, on this matter as well 
as on the others ; for, to speak the truth at once, the all-impor- 
tant point with George the Fourth was not to lose hold of the 
private fortune of the Duke. But though this may have been 
the sole motive of King George, there existed a still more 
powerful motive in Count Miinster—personal spite. 

In the same year, 1827, Count Minster published a pam- 
phlet against the Duke of Brunswick, which cannot be charac- 
terised otherwise than by styling it a violent libel. It con- 
tained one very significant passage, in page 5, in which the 
Count, after having stated that the Duke, in a private letter 
addressed to a Hanoverian in London, had designated him, 
the Count, as a “ chapon,” writes: “The Duke would not 
“ have dared to express himself thus if he had not believed 
* that he could do it with impunity, because shielded under 
“the sacred zxgis of his sovereignty, which did not permit 
“ the Count to demand satisfaction for this insult.” 

The Duke forwent his sovereignty and sent a challenge to 
Count Munster. “ How can I draw weapon,” answered he, 
“ against so near a relation of my gracious sovereign the 
King of Hanover?” Baron Praun, then, Ducal Grand 
Master of the huntsmen, offered himself to fight for his mas- 
ter. The Count sent his letter to the Diet of Frankfort, and 
asked for satisfaction against the Duke. We do not think it 
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worth our while to say much more about these petty quarrels; 
but one thing is certain. The libel of Count Miinster was 
invested with the King’s name; it was expressly said in it 
that it was “drawn up and published by order of the King.” 
Is it possible to imagine a more degrading occurrence than to 
see the name of the King of England dragged through the 
mire*, for more than seven years, (from 1822 until 1830, for 
the quarrel ended only with the King’s death,) for no earthly 
reason than because the Duke of Brunswick had had the 
imprudence in a private letter, to call Count Miinster a 
* chapon >?” 

The Duke, provoked by the libel of Count Miinster, retorted 
by another pamphlet, which was published at Strasburg. The 
pamphlet contained some home truths, and Count Miinster 
was furious. What did he do? Nobody will divine. The 
Count Miinster, in the name of the King, declared war 
against Brunswick in 1828: 10,000 men stood under arms at 
Hanover, and Baron von Ompteda went to Berlin and asked 
permission to begin the hostilities, whose event was to de- 
cide whether Count Miinster was a “ chapon” or not. It need 
not be said that Prussia dissuaded the foolish action, advising 
however the King to go before the Diet. 

This was done ; and the King insisted upon several points, 
amongst which the three following were the most important : 

1. A letter of excuse in the Duke’s hand-writing for the 

answer which he had given to the libel of Count Miin- 
ster, to be brought to England by an envoy extraordi- 


nary. 





* This expression reminds us that Count Miinster had been nicknamed by a very 
high personage here “ Mr. Dirty”; because once upon being asked his age he had 
said, “I am dirty.” We may just as well add, that Count Miinster owed an old 
grudge to the House of Brunswick for unrequited love on the part of the aunt of 
the Duke, Queen Caroline. The fact which we likewise extract from the Mé- 
moirs, if it was not the reason of his really fiendish persecutions against the 
whole family of Brunswick, may, at all events, not have been without influence on 
the most disgraceful action of George the Fourth, his behaviour to Queen Caroline. 
This is the fact as related by the Duke. “ The mother of Count Miinster was lady 
“ of honour to the Princess before her marriage. At that period Count Miinster 
“ pursued his studies at the university of Gottingen. Once, during the vacation, 
“ he paid a visit to his mother. The Princess made some impression on him, and 
“ he secreted a billet-doux in the hood of her cloak while she was preparing for 
“church. Upon finding it, she showed it to the Count’s mother, and he was ba- 
* nished the court.” —Mémoires du Duc d’ Este, i. p. 49. 
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2. The regular discharge of Schmidt Phiseldeck. 

3. Acknowledgement of the constitution. 

The Duke went again to Vienna. Prince Metternich showed 
him again all the correspondence which he had received on 
the subject from Hanover, Prussia, Russia, &c., observing at 
the same time, “ You see what good intentions all these courts 
“ have towards you; you have absolutely nobody but myself 
* who is accessible to justice. The King is completely wrong, 
“ itis certain, but the Austrian cabinet finds itself now placed 
“ in such a delicate position as to render it desirable to put 
“ an end to the whole difference. You are more reasonable 
“ than the King of Hanover; show it by making concessions. 
“ I represent here two persons (squeezing his hand), your 
* personal friend and the prime minister of the Emperor of 
“ Austria; and I cannot second you as I desire.” Thus say- 
ing, he opened a side door, and in came the President of the 
Diet, Baron von Miinch-Bellinghausen, and Prince Metter- 
nich’s favourite, Baron von Genz, and between the three they 
persuaded the Duke to comply with the King’s request. “ I 
cannot do it, unless I am forced.” “ Well,’ said Prince 
Metternich, drawing out a long dagger from his bureau, “ will 
that do?” The Duke, pleased with this romantic action, which 
was well calculated to catch hisimagination, consented smiling- 
ly, and the letter of excuse was drawn up immediately. But 
neither Prussia nor the King of Hanover finding it humble 
enough, it had no result. ‘There was evidently a change in 
the policy of Prince Metternich. How to explain it? Count 
Miinster had enrolled a very powerful auxiliary under his 
banner, the nobility of Brunswick. It must not be forgotten 
that the Diet is composed of the ministers of the German 
princes ; that is to say, of noblemen. The constitution of 
Brunswick, as we stated above, was calculated to benefit the 
nobility, and the nobility who sat in the Diet sided with their 
caste. 

Prince Metternich, moreover, had calculated upon rendering 
the Duke a subservient tool. The Duke, in the publication 
of his pamphlet, in the challenge of Count Miinster, &c., 
had followed his own head ; this displeased Prince Metternich. 
On one side, moreover, he saw a testy youth, and on the other 
a no less obstinate old man in King George, who did not dis- 


‘ 
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band his army, and insisted upon immediate satisfaction or 
war. A war would have been of bad example to the peo- 
ple, and its consequences were not to be calculated. The 
policy which he had devised before, in respect to Brunswick, 
was clever enough; but events, as it often happens, went 
further than he intended. The young Duke, proud of the pro- 
tection and flattery of Prince Metternich, had spoken out, and 
the other party began to distrust the wily diplomatist. They 
turned their eyes on Prussia, and Prussia openly espoused 
the cause of the King of Hanover. The weaker, therefore, 
was to be sacrificed to the stronger, and the weaker was the 
Duke of Brunswick. 

By a decree of the Diet, the latter was ordered to comply 
with all the requests of the King of Hanover; and by this 
order, the constitution of Brunswick was declared obligatory 
and binding on the young Duke. This is a bad precedent for 
King Ernest Augustus; for there could be far more serious 
objections raised against the constitution given illegally by the 
guardian of the Duke of Brunswick, than against that given by 
the lawful sovereign of Hanover, King William. A few words 
more of the Duke, and we shall pass to the history of the 
constitution of King William. 

The Duke did not comply with the order of the Diet; and 
when his difficulties became too great for him, probably by 
the advice of Prince Metternich, he left his country altogether, 
and went abroad. In the month of July he witnessed the 
revolution of Paris, got a glimpse of that of Brussels, and ex- 
perienced a third one when he came home, which cost him 
his throne. The revolution itself was brought on in the fol- 
lowing mode: Count Miinster losing by the death of George 
the Fourth one means of satisfying his revenge, bethought 
himself of another. He entered into a conspiracy with the no- 
bility of Brunswick and with the cabinet of Prussia, in favour 
of the Duke’s brother, who was an officer in the Prussian 
army, and a great friend of the royal princes*. The Duke’s 


* As an instance of the complacencies to which this connexion obliged him, we 
transcribe a fact from the Duke’s Memoirs: “ Prince Charles of Prussia, who is 
“ married to a princess of Weimar, lived at the castle of Klineke near Berlin. A 
** hunter of his had just taken a wife, who attracted the notice of the Prince. He 
“ made proposals, and was refused. At last he sent the husband away to Berlin 
* with a commission which was to hold him there for several days, As soon as he 
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brother, Prince William, it is rumoured, had pledged himself 
to the King of Prussia to accede to his commercial union. The 
conspiracy thus broke out, the citizens remained neutral, the 
Duke lost his throne, and the protégé of Prussia became sove- 
reign of Brunswick. There is not the least doubt that Count 
Miinster was the abettor of the whole intrigue. But whilst 
he played with revolutions, one organised itself without his 
knowledge, though under his own eyes. 

Under institutions such as we have described those of Ha- 
nover, and under the government of a man like Count Miinster, 
grievances could not be wanting. In fact, a deep-rooted 
hatred of their rulers already fermented in the people of Ha- 
nover, when the revolution of July gave a general vent to 
these lurking passions. Two revolutions had already taken 
place at the very frontiers of Hanover, one in Brunswick, 
and a second in the neighbouring electoral Hesse; in both 
cases the nations had obtained constitutions. Thus at the 
end of 1830 things had come to a crisis in Hanover, an in- 
surrection broke out in the university of Géttingen under the 
leadership of some young professors. The town was in 
possession of the insurgents; a provisional government had 
been established, when the Duke of Cambridge sent an army 
with orders to punish the rebels. But meanwhile information 
arrived at Hanover that the citizens of Osterode and Hilde- 
sheim had already taken arms. A deputation from the town 
and province of Hildesheim, consisting of Messrs. Wolpers, 
Harfner and Hachmeister, arrived at midnight in the capital. 
The Duke of Cambridge immediately received them; and 
weeping in their presence like a child, he pledged his word of 
honour to remedy their wrongs, and requested them to dis- 
suade their friends from violent measures. The deputation 
gone, milder orders were despatched to the army before Got- 
tingen. The first orders had been to subdue the town at 


“ was out of the way, Prince Charles of Prussia and Prince William of Brunswick 
“* put themselves in possession of the wife, plus de gré que de force (as the original 
“ has it). The hunter—be it from suspicion or some other cause—returned whilst 
“on his way. Hearing a noise whilst entering at the door, he breaks into the 
“ yoom with his cutlass drawn. Prince William immediately stabbed the man ; he 
“ was secretly buried during the night, and the next day Prince Charles received 
“ orders from his father to start for St. Petersburgh, and Prince William was sent to 
“ Vienna.” —I. p. 283, &c, The event took place in 1830, and is sufficiently authen- 
ticated by other evidence. 


‘ 
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all hazards, and to lay, if necessary, the whole town in ashes, 
A parley was entered into with the insurgents; they were 
requested to state their grievances. It was done: they were 
forwarded to the Duke of Cambridge; the Duke of Cam- 
bridge promised redress, and the town was given up to the 
soldiers. 

Count Miinster was still in possession of the government, 
and there was every appearance that his influence would still 
prevail over the better intentions of the Duke of Cambridge. 
In fact, the government, instead of making preparations for 
satisfying the demands of the subjects, seemed to be pre- 
occupied, when the danger of an actual insurrection had sub- 
sided, with no other care but to seize the ringleaders and 
bring them to punishment. The appearance of a pamphlet 
turned the scale again in favour of the people. During the 
moments of trouble, Dr. Konig and Dr. Freitag had found 
means of getting printed an accusation against Count Miin- 
ster, which contained a long list of malversations and pecu- 
lations committed by him. The charges were well found- 
ed, and of such a nature, that no government endowed with 
the least sense of shame could allow itself to take part with 
the accused. To convey an idea of the extent to which 
Count Miinster had defrauded the public treasury, we will 
only give one item. Hanover had been forced to pay very 
heavy contributions to the French armies; upon the occu- 
pation of Paris, France was compelled to refund the money. 
To the share of Hanover no less a sum fell than nearly a 
million of pounds. The nation never saw a farthing of it. 
Count Miinster gave up the whole sum to George the Fourth, 
who recompensed his zeal by the donation of one of the 
richest public properties, the domain of Dorneburg. We can- 
not enter into longer details ; but suffice it to say, that Count 
Miinster, who was poor when Hanover returned under the 
sceptre of its hereditary princes, is at the present moment 
one of the richest noblemen of the continent. 

The Duke of Cambridge himself adopted all the accusa- 
tions contained in the publication of Dr. Kénig and Dr. Frei- 
tag, by embodying them in a report which he sent over to 
his brother. The Count was dismissed, but the two pam- 
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phleteers tried for high treason and condemned, The old 
states were convoked with the mission of dressing up the 
plan of a new constitution. The assembly was opened on the 
7th of March, and the Duke of Cambridge recommended 
“ gradual reform,” but the second chamber calmly insisted 
on more. The 24th of June the assembly was prorogued ; on 
the 15th of November the legislative committee, consisting of 
seven government commissioners and seventeen deputies, un- 
der the presidency of minister von Schulte, began to draw up 
the new constitution, which was finished the 13th of February 
1832. The old states were again convoked for the 10th of 
March 1833; but this time with an addition of fifteen depu- 
ties from the class of the peasants. In this assembly the pro- 
ject was discussed article by article: the aristocracy defended 
their old privileges inch by inch, giving way only when the 
powerful arguments of some liberal deputies, amongst whom 
the first place is due to Messrs. Christiani, Liinzel and 
Freudenthal, left them no possibility of a refusal. The sitting 
continued during nine months. The 13th of March 1833 
the new constitution was adopted as the fundamental law of 
the kingdom, and on the 26th of September it received the 
sanction of the King. 


The Letters-Patent of the 1st of November. 


The question which is likeliest to occur here to our readers 
will be: “ But if King Ernest, as you pretend, was inclined 
“to explain his first letters-patent in a sense favourable to 
“ the existence of the constitution of 1833, what could have 
“ happened in the interval to bring him back to his first re- 
* solution?” An answer to this question implies a necessity 
of saying a few words on the organization of the Diet of 
Frankfort, and on the position into which this organization 
places the smaller states of Germany, vis-a-vis the two great 
German powers, Austria and Prussia. 

As we have already amply treated of the organization of 
the Diet, in our number of January 1837 (page 169—213,) we 
shall only mention here such facts as are indispensable for 


our purpose. 
The German Confederation originally consisted of thirty- 
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eight members, to whom, in 1817, the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Homburg was added, which brought the number to a total 
of thirty-nine; thirty-five princes and four free towns. All 
the members are styled sovereigns; their sovereignty, how- 
ever, is of a doubtful character, if we place it in the right of 
declaring war, making peace, concluding treaties and such 
other prerogatives as refer to foreign policy. The single mem- 
bers only retain the right of an initiative or proposition in 
this respect, which the Diet has the power of rejecting. 
The Diet, therefore, ought to be considered as the real and 
only sovereign in all questions of foreign policy: and such 
would be the case if Austria and Prussia had not known 
from the beginning how to escape this obligation altoge- 
ther. They only put a fraction of their territories into the 
Confederation, and in virtue of the remainder they are inde- 
pendent princes, to whom the Diet has as little to say as to 
the emperors of Morocco and China*, The Diet itself is not 
represented by any ambassador at any foreign Court. In all 
foreign countries it is therefore Austria and Prussia who ex- 
clusively represent Germany. It is true, the King of Bavaria 
and several other princes keep their ambassadors in France, 
England, &c., but Chelsea and Paddington might just as well 
despatch an ambassador of their own to Munich or Berlin. 
These embasssies are a mere show by which the small princes 
were consoled for the loss of the reality. 

The sovereigns of Austria and Prussia, by virtue of their 
quality of independent princes, can declare war whenever 
they like—and if they do so? Then the other princes are 
obliged to march their troops in order to defend that part 
of their dominions which belongs to the Confederation. An 
illustration of the consequences of this state of things we 
have at this very moment in Holland. The King of Holland 
seems inclined wantonly to provoke the Belgians, in the pro- 
vince of Luxemburg, which makes part of the German Con- 
federation; if the Belgians resent this insult, the Germanic 
Confederation is obliged to take part in the strife—and so it 


* We do not mention the Kings of Holland, Denmark and England, though 
the two first still are, and the latter was until the death of William the Fourth, 
in the same predicament; because none of them ever exercised any marked in- 
fluence upon the direction of affairs in Germany, 

x 2 
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would have done long ago if Austria and Prussia were not 
afraid lest France should assist Belgium. 

The sovereignty of thirty-four (now of thirty-three states 
—the King of Hanover, thank God, not being King of 
England)—out of the thirty-nine of which the Confederation 
consists, can, therefore, only mean an independence in their 
interior administration. This independence, however, was 
considerably endangered by the very first lines of the Fede- 
rative Act. “The Diet,” it is there said, “is charged with 
“ the care of maintaining the external and internal security 
“ of Germany, and the independence and inviolability of the 
“ German states.” To maintain the “internal security” im- 
plies an attribute of internal police; but it is not necessary 
to draw inferences from a couple of words, as the Federative 
and the Final Acts contain several explicit paragraphs by vir- 
tue of which the Diet is obliged to assist any sovereign member 
with troops, whose subjects should disturb the “ internal 
tranquillity.” 

What number of things might be brought under this “ in- 
ternal tranquillity,” did not come to light before the last five 
years, when the Diet, on pretext of bridling the spirit of 
revolution, which had been raised by the revolution of July, 
and effectually securing “the internal tranquillity” of Ger- 
many, passed those laws which were described in the number 
of our Review mentioned above (pp. 204-210). 

The Diet now exercises the supreme police in all the states 
of the Confederation ; it was made the supreme tribunal for 
political crimes, and even a supreme legislative power which 
regulates the press and the rights of the constitutional assem- 
blies, and may even cancel laws established in a single state. 
Such a case happened, for instance, four years ago in the 
grand-duchy of Baden, where freedom of the press had been 
guaranteed by law. The Diet annulled the law, after it had 
been in force during six months, and left to the Grand-Duke 
no other right but that of promulgating its ordinance. 

But is the Diet not composed of the delegates of all the 
members of the Confederation? And if the Diet tyrannizes over 
the princes, is it not a despotism they inflict upon themselves? 
The organization of the Diet is such a chef-d’euvre, that all the 
princes seem to have a hand in it, but it is in fact Austria 
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and Prussia which have all those hands within their grasp ; 
they at first shackled them, and now beat their owners with 
them. 

The Diet consists of twenty ambassadors sent to Frankfort 
by the thirty-nine members of the Confederation. The or- 
ganization which it received by the Federative Act of 1815 
and the Final Act has already been described by us. All 
the attributes of foreign policy, Austria and Prussia exclu- 
sively reserve for themselves; and all the princes of the 
Confederation being declared independent in their internal 
administration, it naturally follows that these two powers are 
in every respect independent powers upon which the Diet 
can have no hold. The Diet could only interfere in case the 
internal tranquillity of the two countries were seriously dis- 
turbed ; but even then it could not interfere unless the inter- 
ested prince was unable to restore quiet for himself. Prussia 
has thirteen millions of subjects and Austria thirty-four, 
whilst all the other thirty-seven states of the Confederation 
muster fourteen millions altogether; and it was, therefore, 
unlikely that they should ever want their assistance—and 
say they want it. Again, both Austria and Prussia being 
despotic powers, the Confederation would be obliged to assist 
them in keeping their subjects under the yoke. If one of the 
two powers choose to declare war, the Confederation is 
obliged to follow it; if one of the two want an additional 
number of troops to serve as police-officers, the Confedera- 
tion cannot refuse them. This was a state of things which 
the twin brothers could not but like considerably, and no- 
body will be astonished at the care they took to render this 
excellent constitution incapable of abrogation; an object 
which they effected in the following way: the Diet was in- 
vested with a legislative power, and all its proceedings deter- 
mined with the greatest minuteness. But the twenty legislators 
could only introduce changes in the existing organization, or 
pass an additional fundamental law, by an unanimity of votes ; 
that is to say, they could legislate whenever Austria or 
Prussia did not choose to throw in a veto. 

This veto, however, existed as well for the other princes as 
for them; the next attention of Austria and Prussia was 
therefore directed to rendering this right inefficient for all 
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the others, and to secure them their affirmative votes. This 
was done slowly in two periods which are separated by the 
year of 1832. 

The Diet votes in two different ways. As an executive 
authority it takes its decisions by a simple majority on a total 
of seventeen votes, or nine against eight; as a legislative 
authority by a majority of two-thirds on seventy votes, or 
forty-three against twenty-three. These votes are distributed 
in the following way; Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, 
Hanover and Wiirtemberg have each four votes; Baden, 
Electoral Hesse, Hesse-Darmstadt, Holstein and Luxem- 
burg, each three; Brunswick, Mecklenburg-Schwerin and 
Nassau, each two; and the remaining twenty-five states each 
one*, Five of these latter states contain a total population 
of 862,574, of which Oldenburg has the highest number 
(240,000), and Mecklenburg-Strelitz the lowest (90,000). All 
the twenty others together have no more than 821,473 sub- 
jects, Saxe-Coburg being the highest (82,700), and Lichten- 
stein the lowest (5546). These twenty votes Prince Metter- 
nich thought worth taking, and this was not difficult. The 
average number of subjects which come under each of these 
twenty powerful sovereigns is 41,023. All these princes have 
plenty of younger brothers, uncles, nephews, &c., for whom 
they find it difficult to procure the means of living conform- 
ably to the rank and station which necessarily belong to 
the relations of a sovereign prince. Prince Metternich re- 
ceived them all, making them colonels, generals, &c., in the 
Austrian army, and in addition was good-natured enough to 
procure husbands for all their female relations who were in 
want of them. In this manner he secured to himself all these 
twenty votes, which added to his own four, made exactly 
twenty-four votes, that is to say, one above one-third of the 
seventy, or the number required for a veto. 

Amongst the remaining states there were exactly the 
strongest of the princes, one of whom, the King of Bavaria, 
has above four millions of subjects, and several others above 
a million. These princes, it may be said, preserved their full 
independence until 1832. But at that period “ public tran- 








* British and Foreign Review, No. VII. pp. 181, 182. 
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quillity”’ had been disturbed, and consequently the case had 
happened which entitled the Diet to interfere. The princes 
themselves were already frightened; this fear was delibe- 
rately heightened, and the féte champétre at Hambach, and 
the April-insurrection of the thirty students at Frankfort were 
magnified into the very outbreak of the revolutionary vol- 
cano. The re-actionary measures of the Diet were passed 
in the happiest unanimity. But for the princes to allow the 
Diet to bring their subjects to reason was allowing it to in- 
terfere in the interior administration of their countries—it 
was the cock calling upon the fox to punish his - disobedient 
hens. 

These re-actionary measures were naturally received by the 
subjects with indignation. Before 1832 many constitutional 
princes were popular with their subjects—at the present mo- 
ment there is scarcely one who has not every reason to be afraid 
of them. A striking instance is the King of Bavaria, who 
before that period was so popular that he might have disputed 
both with Austria and Prussia the supremacy of Germany, 
and who now is almost considered in the light of a Tiberius 
or Caligula. The subjects being thus disaffected and arrayed 
against their princes, the latter became entirely dependent 
upon the two great powers upon whose assistance they alone 
rely for the security of their thrones. They were already de 
facto dependent upon Austria and Prussia; and they were 
rendered de jure dependent upon them by the new laws 
which had increased the powers of the Diet, which is only 
another name for the will of Austria and Prussia. And these 
laws cannot be rescinded. 

The cases in which unanimity of votes is required may be 
best compared to our first and second readings of a bill. It 
is to be decided by that unanimity if the principle of the new 
law is considered admissible. The working out of the details 
is operated by a majority of votes. To revoke the laws in 
question would be to operate a change in the existing consti- 
tution ; and, consequently, the single veto of Prince Metter- 
nich is sufficient to shut out its possibility. The means by 
which the smaller princes were placed under the rod of the 
Diet can be stated in one word—intimidation. The experi- 
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ment had fully succeeded, and it is now to be tried on King 
Ernest, who arrived as an independent prince in Germany. 

To estimate at once the whole extent of his folly, we have 
only to make one supposition. Let us suppose the Duke of 
Cambridge had been in the place of King Ernest. He would 
have acknowledged the existing constitution, and the Diet 
consequently would have had no pretext of subjecting him to 
its rule. He would have been left in the full enjoyment of 
all his rights of sovereignty in the interior government of his 
patrimony; and if the Diet had sought an unjust quarrel 
with him, his subjects would have assisted him; and, if they 
had been too cowardly or too weak, England would have been 
glad to protect him as her ally. 

Such a position Prince Metternich had no wish to bestow 
on King Ernest. If he acknowledged the existing consti- 
tution, if he was satisfied with a first folly, and reconciled 
himself with his subjects, the Diet had no power over him. 

We can now answer the question which we proposed to 
ourselves at our outset; namely, were we ourselves guilty of 
a contradiction in pretending that Prince Metternich had 
openly disapproved of the first letters-patent of King Ernest, 
and, notwithstanding, had encouraged iim in persisting in 
his resolution. We have already given some striking in- 
stances of the duplicity of Prince Metternich’s policy in the 
case of the Duke of Brunswick. 

The German nation was first to be put off the stage, and 
this was done by inspiring them with a confidence that 
the Diet would take in hand the cause of constitutional 
freedom. But the action once reduced to one between King 
Ernest, and the Diet or Prince Metternich, the underhand- 
dealings were resorted to. 

First there arrived at Hanover anonymous letter upon let- 
ter, stating that the members of young Germany in Switzer- 
land had decreed war upon King Ernest, and were preparing 
to march from Switzerland with cannon and horse, through 
Baden, Darmstadt, Nassau, Prussia and Hesse, into Hanover, 
a route of several hundred miles, in order to make a revo- 
lution. This looked very serious; and King Ernest imme- 
diately sent an ambassador to the Swiss Diet, denouncing to 
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them the horrid plot. The Diet observed that as early as last 
year they had driven all the young Germans away, and that 
all of them, forty-five, had been landed safely on the coast of 
England, whence they had almost all of them gone to America. 
But how could King Ernest believe a word said by such 
rabid radicals and republicans as the Swiss undoubtedly 
are? every orangeman would have cried shame on him. 

And how could he doubt a moment when he had the proof 
of the compact in his hand, printed on a quarto-leaf, in form 
of a proclamation of Young Germany? As we have had the 
good fortune to get hold of this document, we should think 
it a pity not to favour our readers with a literal translation 
of it. 

** Freedom! Equality! Humanity! 
** To the Patriots of Hanover! 

«* When, in the years 1813 and 1814, the princes of Germany began to 
be displeased at being the vassals of Napoleon; when those princes, 
by monstrous sacrifices with which they, without remorse, burdened the 
people, had at last succeeded, by the blood of thousands of their sons, in 
obtaining what their ambition and covetousness made them wish for, vide- 
licet, the destruction of the few remains of the old venerable constitution 
of the German-Roman empire; the suppression and oppression of the 
smaller princes, &c., the increase of their territories by the spoliation and 
incorporation of the adjacent counties, baronies, bishoprics, abbics, &e.— 
when they believed the crowns they had gained sat firmly enough upon 
their heads ; then they applied to the people ; then they for the first time 
again remembered that there existed a German people which was to be 
roused; for by the people alone the enemy could be vanquished. The 
wily (schlauen) princes knew very well by what means the German nation 
could be endowed with a power of action and a love of self-sacrifice able 
to overcome all the obstacles in the world. It was freedom, the unity 
of the German nation, which they proclaimed. As at the stroke of a 
magic rod armies of national warriors sprung up. The German nation 
vanquished—the fatherland was saved. Full of confidence, the nation 
now expected the realization of the boldest promises. Could the princes, 
after such devotedness, break their words? They could. Kings need 
not keep words. What they promised in the moment of need to the 
nation, was only a joke. When in France, a Louis was re-inthroned; 
when Napoleon, at St. Helena, planned a second time his battles ;—thenthe 
thirty-four* holy fathers sat together in the Imperial town of Vienna, to 








* The Duke of Hesse-Homburg, as we said before, did not become a member of 
the Confederation before 1817 ; deducting him and the four free towns from the 
thirty-nine members quoted above, we get thirty-four princes for the time of the 
Congress of Vienna ;—a calculation far too exact to have entered the head of a 
common revolutionist. 
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decide—how to award the nation its holy right?—Oh, no, none of the 
thirty-four thought of that,—no, to decide what share of the booty each 
should retain for himself. After much quarreling and disputing they settled 
at last the present division of Germany. This was a difficult piece of 
work. The princes had done enough, or did not every man know whose sub- 
ject he was? Coulda German wish for higher happiness? In several states 
the people seemed to have expected more. The people, weary of waiting 
longer, murmured. But even for this the princes and their ministry 
knew aremedy. The subjects were instructed that they should be favoured 
with constitutions. It is superfluous to characterize these miserable patch- 
works. The transactions of the constitutional chambers show clearly 
enough that with these constitutions the nation was only to be lulled 
asleep—the spirit of dissatisfaction to be lowered. 

*« But worthless as these constitutions have shown themselves until 
now, because the princes, in spite of them, could do what they liked, your 
new master has already convinced you that he cannot even bear that sha- 
dow of popular right, and consequently has shown himself a downright 
despot. All Germany is indignant at the impudence with which this 
unmannered warrior has overturned, without any reason, the constitution 
of Hanover, to replace it by his will,—gross arbitrariness. 

«The German patriots now look with anxious expectation upon the 
people of Hanover. They do not believe, that you can silently bow under 
the yoke of this Prussian soldier, under the Russian knout. No,—they 
hope on the contrary to see you rise,—they hope that you will combine 
your strength to throw this ignominy from you. The fate of Ger- 
many is in your hands. Consider it, ye youths, ye men of Hanover! 
The call of freedom is for you! The day of battle is come! Innu- 
merable hearts beat for you! ‘Thousands and thousands are ready 
to shed their blood for the freedom of Germany,—for the destruction of 
tyranny. Declare yourselves unconditionally for the republic, as your 
oppressors declare themselves for unconditional despotism! Declare 
yourselves for a German republic,—and whole armies will grow out of the 
earth and join your ranks. The people of England and France will applaud 
and assist you in your attempt. The people, inflamed by your example, 
will rise even down to the Alps, and flock to you. On then ! discharge this 
duty, this great and glorious duty of yours, which is facilitated so much 
by your geographical position. Discharge the duty which the finger of 
God points out to you. Lift the shield of freedom for Germany’s rege- 
neration! Give the first impulse to the mighty will of a people! Prepare 
yourselves for the thanks of the martyrs of freedom whose chains and 
prisons you will break! Prepare yourselves for the thanks.of the German 
nation! Rise, and the old venerable free Germany will rise gloriously 
from her grave! Raise the shield of freedom, and a hallelujah of the 
nations will rebound from the heavenly vault before which tyranny will 
turn pale and fall into the dust !! 

“ God be with you and govern you!!” 


This document is less ridiculous than it might appear 
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at first view. There are words in it which point out very 
clearly the way to its author. “ The old venerable German- 
Roman empire.” It was the laughing-stock of all Germany 
when it was buried. Go6rres wrote its funeral sermon in a 
way worthy to be placed by the side of the best satire of 
Horace. ‘To quote only a few instances of the many absur- 
dities current in the Holy Empire. In the free town of 
Erlangen they had a law, by virtue of which no man could 
be invested with a public function whose Christian name 
was Peter. In several places the corporation elected the 
mayor by putting their beards on a round table at which 
they sat, and placing a small animal which moves above the 
human intelligence in the midst of it, at an equal distance 
from all the beards of the candidates; and happy he whose 
beard it selected! he was mayor. In Worms, the mayor, 
one day, staying out from eight in the morning until nine at 
night, his wife ran in the greatest anxiety to the mansion- 
house to hear what had happened to him. Her husband sat 
there alone in the hall, immovable and half dead with hunger. 
* But, husband, why do you not come home ?” said she. “I 
cannot,” answered his lordship gravely, “ because the mace- 
bearer who has to precede me is not here.” So they went 
into all directions after the mace-bearer. After an hour’s 
search they found him in a wine house, dead-drunk. What 
to do? He could not hold himself upon his legs, and still 
less could he have held his mace. So they bound his mace 
between his arms, and four men bore him, thus enabling the 
mayor to go home, who else would have been obliged to sit 
at the mansion-house until his mace-bearer had slept himself 
sober again. In the free imperial village of Zell-Harmersbach, 
they once hung a child of seven years old, who had stolen a 
penny loaf, in order not to allow their right of hanging to lie 
dormant for too long a period, &c. &c. There is only one 
man in all Germany who could regret the “ old venerable 
constitution of the Romish empire,” and this is the Emperor 
of Austria, who under that constitution was the supreme head 
of all Germany. 

“ The wily princes.” We have spoken to a great many 
German malcontents, but whenever they chose to put an 
epithet before their princes, it was one just the opposite of 
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“ wily.” There are no wily princes in Germany, but wily 
ministers ; such a one, for instance, is Prince Metternich, 
who is accustomed to attribute all the merit of his actions to 
the emperor; he himself being as invisible as a soul in the 
emperor, who is his body. 

“ Kings need not keep their words.” These are the very 
expressions by which Macchiavelli terminates a chapter in 
his “ Principe,” entirely devoted to a discussion of this sub- 
ject. And Frederic of Prussia, in his refutation of Macchia- 
velli, has again a whole chapter on the question, “si les rois 
sont obligés de tenir leur parole.” It would not be derogatory 
to the dignity of diplomacy to pretend that the popular pro- 
clamation of “ Young Germany” betrayed rather an anti-revo- 
lutionary turn of expression. Whoever its author be, he need 
not be ashamed of it; for barring his somewhat inflated style, 
which, however, may hae e been deliber ately adopted, and the 
horribly long period at the beginning, (w hich i is, however, an 
ordinary feature of the German Kanzlei-style, and not at all 
rare in documents which are issued, for instance, by the Au- 
strian chancery) the whole first paragraph of the Proclamation 
is an excellent and condensed exposition of historical facts. 
Just as the writer describes the behaviour of the princes at 
first, just so the Rhenish Confederation acted under Napo- 
leon. And at the Congress of Vienna it was Prussia certainly 
which showed itself excessively anxious of securing a good 
part of the booty. And as to what he says about constitutions 
which permitted the princes to do as they liked, this is the 
very argument of which we have made good use in the first part 
of our paper. Another remarkable circumstance is, that the 
writer succeeded in his first paragraph, in which facts were 
to be exposed; and miserably failed in the concluding one, 
where he wanted to make an appeal to sentiments, to feeling. 
Here he had nothing at his service but signs of interrogation 
and exclamation, placed behind maimed and cold sentences. 

All the members of Young Germany, as we said before, 
had been driven away from Switzerland, and carried to En- 
gland at, the end of last year. ‘They were in all, as a person 
who counted them assured us, forty-five; most of whom are, 
since the month of May, in the United States. To represent 
them a printed paper was not thought sufficient. So in want 
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of a German to represent Young Germany, they took an 
Italian, M. Mazzini, who is supposed to have originated 
Young Germany in imitation of his Young Italy. But M. 
Mazzini, who by-the-bye is one of the most distinguished 
writers of present Italy, sat quietly here in London occupied 
with literary researches. As they could not send him, they 
sent some other papers, in which the appearance and features 
of M. Mazzini were most minutely described. At the same 
time His Majesty received due notice that M. Mazzini was 
actually wandering through Hanover and preaching revolu- 
tion and insurrection in the Italian language to the Low- 
dutch peasants of East-Friesland. His Majesty swallowed 
this likewise as if it were gospel truth; and all his bailiffs and 
policemen were furnished with a copy of the signalement of 
the dangerous man who excited his German peasants by 
speaking Italian to them; and all were enjoined to have a 
watchful eye on the dangerous conspirator, and to bring him 
dead or alive to Hanover. 

Our readers must not imagine that we exaggerate or invent : 
the fact stood in the German papers, and passed likewise into 
several of our own about four weeks ago. 

A link is wanting between these intimidations and the letters- 
patent which followed, but with a little knowledge of Prince 
Metternich’s policy we may supply it hypothetically. The 
greatest part of the German nobility are in the interest of 
Prince Metternich, and for very good reasons. At the Con- 
gress of Vienna, all the princes, without exception, wanted to 
deprive the so-called mediatised nobility of their privileges 
and possessions. This class comprised all those who, being 
sovereign members of the Romish empire, did not regain their 
sovereignty in 1815, but became subjects of a sovereign mem- 
ber of the new German Confederation. They form at present 
the principal strength of the upper chambers in constitutional 
Germany. It was singly through the assistance of Prince 
Metternich that they were enabled to retain some very con- 
siderable privileges. Besides this, he managed to cancel all 
their debts by throwing the obligation of paying them on 
their new lieges. Thus, for instance, a prince of Isenburg 
had 90,000/. of debts, far more than the value of all of his pos- 
sessions. The burden fell upon the Grand-Duke of Darm- 
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stadt; and thus 90,000/., with several other sums of a similar 
description, figure to the present day in the public debt of 
Hesse-Darmstadt. 

The German nobility are in the interest of Prince Metter- 
nich completely ; and it is not impossible that a highly-placed 
nobleman in Hanover assisted Prince Metternich in his scheme 
on King Ernest. If such a nobleman was wanting, Prince 
Metternich had still at his disposal a confidential envoy 
whom he could despatch with a secret mission to Hanover. 
Now imagine such a man just entering the cabinet of His 
Majesty, when terror-struck with the machinations of the 
forty-five young Germans in America, and the promenades 
of M. Mazzini through Hanover, and telling him, “ We were 
“ not quite of Your Majesty’s opinion four weeks ago ; but we 
* see now that the revolutionary anarchists are at work ; any 
“concession you should make zow would appear as one forced 
“from you through fear. The dignity of monarchy requires 
that you turn upon them, and show resolution.” 

We cannot guarantee that such were exactly the words in 
which King Ernest was caught ; but in want of more positive 
information, we dare at least affirm what was the resolution 
he was brought to. He again issued letters-patent, dated the 
Ist of November, which run thus: 

“* Royal Letters-Patent of the 1st of November, 1837. 

«« Ernest Augustus, by the grace of God, &c. &c. (as above). 

“ By our letters-patent on our accession, dated the 5th of July, this 
year, we announced to our faithful subjects our royal intentions to submit 
to the most careful inquiry and examination the question whether, and how 
far, changes must be made in the Constitution of the 26th of September, 
1833, or whether the Constitution should be restored to the same footing 
on which it was before the said year. Our faithful subjects may be con- 
vinced that we have sought, as the fulfilment of a sacred duty dear to our 
paternal heart, to give the most careful attention in this investigation to 
all the interests to be consulted, and that our wishes have been constantly 


directed to the welfare and contentment of our faithful subjects. That 
investigation being ended, we hasten to acquaint our faithful subjects with 
our resolutions. 

** We cannot consider the Constitution of 1833 as in law binding us; it 
was made in a manner totally invalid. 

“The General Assembly of the States, according to the letters-patent 
of December 7, 1819, in their letter to the cabinet ministry of April 30, 
1831, proposing the introduction of a constitution, laid down the princi- 
ple that so important a work could be accomplished only by the unanimous 
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co-operation of the King and the Estates. The government adopted this 
principle ; consequently the question was not of a constitution ¢o be given 
by the King, but of one to be introduced by a compact between the King 
and the Estatcs. 

«‘ But tie principle cf a joint co-operation was violated in several points. 
For several of the proposals made by the General Assembly of the Estates, 
relative to the new constitution, did not receive the approbation of the 
royal government ; but it was promulgated by the King on the 26th Sep- 
tember, 1833, with the changes which the government judged to be ne- 
cessary and useful, without their having been first communicated to the 
General Assembly of the Estates, and approved by them. 

«« It is, therefore, evident that the unanimous co-operation of the Sove- 
reign and the Estates was wanting with respect to those points contained 
in the new Constitution, by which the Constitution of 1819, which had till 
then been recognised as in effective operation, was to be abolished. 

“‘The manner of introducing the Constitution evidently contains an 
actual violation of the positive enactment of Article 56 of the final act of 
the Vienna Congress of 1820. But the Constitution is not only invalid, 
and, consequently, not binding upon us, generally speaking, when its 
origin is considered; but it contains several enactments and decisions 
which appear as perfectly invalid, and not binding upon us, because they 
deeply prejudice our rights as a collateral, and even essentially impair our 
rights as a sovereign. 

‘“‘ But the want of validity inherent in the Constitution has not been 
removed by a recognition of it on our part: for we have publicly 
declared our opposition to the Constitution, and repeatedly refused to 
sign it. 

“* Now, as we do not consider the Constitution as valid and binding 
upon us, we cannot treat in any way with Estates convoked by virtue of 
this Constitution respecting the establishment of a new one. ; 

“« Under these circumstances we thought it our duty on the 30th of 
October this year to dissolve the General Assembly of the States prorogued 
by us on the 29th of June; and now hereby declare that the legal authority 
of the Constitution of the 26th September, 1833, is henceforth extinct. It 
naturally follows from the ceasing of the said Constitution, that the gene- 
ral and provincial Constitution, which was in force till its promulgation, 
is again restored. 

*« In order, however, to prevent any injurious consequences, we are in- 
duced, by affection for our beloved subjects, freely to declare that the 
abolition of the Constitution shall have no influence whatever on the 
legality of the laws and ordinances promulgated since its publication ; that, 
on the contrary, these laws and ordinances shall retain their full power and 
validity till they shall have been abolished ina legal way. 

** Likewise, the mode of administering the affairs of the country shall e-r 
main wholly unchanged, till we shall judge alterations in it to be neces- 
sary or advisable. 

“ Now as the hitherto existing Constitution is declared by us to be 
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abolished, it follows of course that all persons in the royal service from 
whom we meantime confidently expect the most punctual fulfilment of 
our commands, are fully released from their oaths to the Constitution. 
We, however, hereby expressly declare, that they are relieved from this 
part of their official oath. 

«« Now though we cannot recognise the Constitution of 1833, we are 
very willing to complete and more accurately to fix, in several points, by 
new regulations, the Constitution which was in force till 1833. 

** But in order to accomplish in a valid manner this important object, 
which we have so much at heart, we have resolved immediately to convoke 
and to communicate our proposals to the General Assembly of the Estates 
of the kingdom, according to the royal letters-patent of 7th December, 
1819, which were in full activity till the introduction of the Constitution 
which we have now abolished. Animated by the lively wish immediately 
to remove, as far as possible, all doubts which might arise, we will ac- 
quaint our faithful subjects with some outlines of the many proposals 
which will be submitted to the Estates of 1819, immediately on their as- 
sembling, for their approbation and adoption. 

«* 1, From the resources of owr domains, the legal relation of which is 
firmly established by family laws and custom, we intend, according to re- 
gulations hereafter to be adopted, to advance such sums for the public ex- 
penditure as shall convince our faithful people that (as is besides manifest 
from the remission of taxes which we intend) we do not think of increasing 
the burdens of our beloved subjects. 

** We shall communicate to our faithful Estates which are to be con- 
voked our resolutions on this head. 

“2. To avoid the annual meetings of the Estates of the kingdom, which, 
in fact, impede the government by their long duration, we shall propose 
that they shall be convoked only once in three years, and that their ses- 
sions shall then be no longer in general than three months. 

“* It will, however, depend on our judgment to convoke an extraordinary 
assembly of the Estates of the kingdom during the three years’ interval. 

“* 3. The provincial assemblies shall have subjects suitable to discussion 
laid before them, as we shall determine, to a greater extent than has hi- 
therto been done. Laws, however, which relate to the taxes and institu- 
tions of the kingdom, or to subjects which, according to our decision, re- 
quire general legislative enactments, and cannot be left for provincial 
legislation, belong to the operations of the General Assembly of the Estates 
of the kingdom. 

“‘ This will essentially contribute to curtail the sittings of the General 
Assembly, and thereby the real interest of our faithful subjects will be 
promoted. We indulge the hope that our faithful subjects will recognise 
in these slight outlines of the future Constitution our earnest endeavours 
to remoye, as far as possible, all the hindrance to the government and the 
administration, which arose, and arose necessarily, from the Constitution 
of 26th September, 1823. , : 

“ Ifin the new Constitution the rights of the King and the Estates are 
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fixed in a suitable manner, and if in this manner the basis of the genuine 
German monarchical constitution is consolidated, the welfare of our faith- 
ful subjects must necessarily be advanced. 

“ As nothing is so pleasing to our paternal heart as to diminish as far 
as possible the burdens of our beloved subjects, it affords us very especial 
joy that the state of the finances will allow a reduction of the taxes as 
early as next year. 

** We accordingly announce to our faithful subjects that we have re- 
solved fo abate, from the 1st of July, 1838, the tax on persons and trades by 
the sum of 100,000 dollars per annum. We shall communicate the details 
to our faithful Estates. 

* As we set the highest value on the love, the confidence, and the de- 
voted attachment of our beloved subjects, the manifold proofs that we 
have received of them since our accession have filled us with sincere joy, 
and we truly express to our faithful people our unbounded gratitude for 
them. Inall the parts of our kingdom that we have hitherto had occa- 
sion to visit, we have received proofs of probity and attachment, and found 
that loyalty and fidelity which the Hanoverians have, from time imme- 
morial, cherished for their sovereigns, and which they maintained in so 
high a degree during the French occupation. 

** This has made an impression on our minds too profound ever to be 
erased ; and our faithful subjects may be assured, on the other hand, that 
our feelings for them are those of a father for his children, and that we 
have taken the unalterable resolution to do everything that the Constitu- 
tien can establish in such a manner that the old confidence between the 
sovereign and his people may be more and more strengthened, which ill- 
disposed persons have of late years endeavoured to destroy ; but we have 
been convinced, (the Almighty be thanked for it !) from the sentiments that 
have been manifested to us since our accession, that we possess the con- 
fidence of our subjects, whose happiness will be the constant object of 
our most zealous endeavours. 

** We hope that evil-minded persons, who preserve selfish objects, 
without regard to the true interests of the people, will never reduce us to 
the melancholy necessity of causing the entire rigour of the laws to be 
applied to them. 

«« Given in our capital city of Hanover, on the first day of November, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven, the first of our 


reign. 
(Signed) “ ERNEST AUGUSTUS. 
(Counter-signed) “G. VON SCHELE.” 


Hanoverian Gazette, Nov. 4, 1837. 
[The passages in italics are so distinguished in the original. ] 


The letters-patent were not published before the 4th of 
November, on which day they appeared in the Hanoverian 
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Gazette. Was this a new insult? On that very day, the 
4th of November, 1813, the Duke of Cumberland made his 
entry into the city of Hanover, amidst the acclamations of a 
whole people, who hailed his arrival as the signal of their 
delivery from the French, whose troops still occupied the 
soil of Hanover. Towns and villages were laid in ashes, the 
soil was crimsoned with Hanoverian blood. For what purpose 
did the fathers send their sons to death? What recompense 
did the people receive for the sacrifices and misery by which 
the Duke of Cumberland, on the 4th of November, was enabled 
to enter Hanover ? 

It would be useless to examine the legality of the measure 
as a merely Hanoverian question, or one between the people 
of Hanover and their sovereign. 

If examined in this mode, be the measure legal or not, there 
is no way of arbitration left for the disputing parties but that 
which was resorted to by the French when Charles X. pub- 
lished his ordinances. 

The legality of this measure is a question at issue between 
King Ernest and the Diet, and it is upon the federative legis- 
lation that he based the only argument which he was able to 
put forth. Let us place this argument in all its force before 
our readers. 


** The General Assembly of the States, in a letter to the Cabinet Ministry 
of April 30, 1831, laid down the principle that the new constitution should 
be accomplished by the unanimous cooperation of the King and the Es- 
tates. But several of the proposals made by the General Assembly of the 
States relative to the constitution did not receive the royal sanction, and 
the King promulgated, on the 26th of September 1833, the constitution 
with changes which had not been communicated to and approved by the 
Estates. The manner of introducing the constitution was therefore a vio- 
lation of Article 56 of the Vienna Congress of 1820.” 


And what says this article ?>—“ Existing Constitutions can 
only be changed in Verfassungsmiissigen Wege,” in a constitu- 
tional manner. 

“ The royal letters-patent of the 7th of December, 1819,” it 
is said expressly in the lucubration of King Ernest, “were in full 
activity till the introduction of the new constitution ;” that is 
to say, until September 26, 1833. Consequently in April 1831 
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the actions and proceedings of the Estates were to be conform- 
able to the existing constitution of 1819. By this constitution 
the Estates had only a consultative vote ; they could not pass 
resolutions, but simply tender advice or requests to the Crown. 
And a “letter” which such an assembly writes to the ministry 
is to be considered as a fundamental law by which the King, 
who had been absolute until that moment, is to lose all the 
rights of sovereignty! A king deprived of rights by a law 
passed in an assembly which had no legislative power—and 
not even by a law, but by a mere letter written to the mini- 
stry of Hanover—what a tissue of absurdities ! 

“ The constitution,” it is further said, “ was not to be given 
by the King.” If the constitution was not given by the King, 
it was not valid, because contrary to the spirit and letter of the 
federative constitution. In the final Act of 1820 it is ex- 
pressly said: “ The German confederation, with the exception 
“ of the four free towns, consisting of sovereign princes, the 
“ political powers of the state must remain united in the head 
“ of the state; and the sovereign can, by a constitution, only 
“ be bound to the cooperation of the Estates in the exercise of 
“ certain determined rights of his.” In a subsequent law, 
promulgated the 16th of August, 1824, it is said: “ In all 
“such states of the confederation where constitutions are in 
* force, the Diet has to watch lest the monarchical principle 
“ undergo any violation, and that it be preserved in full in- 
“ tegrity.” 

The Prince, according to the federative constitution, is a 
sovereign monarch, in whom, by principle, all the political 
powers and rights of the states are concentrated. But such 
portions of his power as do not constitute an essential part of 
the prerogatives of monarchy, he is permitted to dispose of, as 
of a property of his own, and to depute to his subjects, who by 
this act do not receive the unlimited exercise of them, but 
only a limited one, which subjects the exercise to the coopera- 
tion and sanction of the sovereign. 

It is evident that a German constitution can in its origin 
not be considered as a compact between the sovereign and his 
subjects, because all the political rights being concentrated 
in the sovereign, the subjects can have no rights of their own, 
and a compact presupposes rights in both contracting parties, 
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They can only have such rights as the prince is pleased to be- 
stow on them. They do not get rights before the constitu- 
tion has been allowed. Any German constitution, according 
to the federative legislation, therefore can only be a boon, a 
benefit of the Prince, in one word une constitution octroyée. 
Let us call the letters-patent of 1819 a constitution granted 
to Hanover, though it does not deserve that name. How was 
it granted ? By letters-patent of the King; and letters-patent 
can only mean an act emanating from the Prince alone. By 
these letters-patent the King divested himself of a certain part 
of his rights, which became vested rights in those to whom he 
deputed them, and created an obligation of the King towards 
those persons. Ifthe constitution of 1833, therefore, contained 
any violation of existing rights, that violation could only bear 
upon those who had them. Well, did the King take away the 
right of representation from those who had it before 1833 ? Not 
in the least. The King only made more concessions, and di- 
vested himself of more of his prerogatives. He extended the 
right of election to the towns and peasants, whilst by the let- 
ters-patent of 1819 it was almost exclusively in possession of 
the nobility. Could the latter complain of a violation of their 
rights? With as much reason a person whom we presented with 
a sovereign might cry out upon the injustice of our giving a 
second sovereign to a second person. The new Estates received 
more rights than the others had. They obtained the power of 
making laws, voting the budget ; in one word they were made 
real deputies of the nation; and received for the first time 
those rights, which, in the opinion of all persons conversant 
with public law, constitute the essential nature of a consti- 
tional government. Did King William by this act hurt any 
existing rights ? How could he? What he gave were his own 
prerogatives, which he had preserved until that moment. There 
is only one person who could and did complain—and that is 
King Ernest: his inheritance was diminished by as much as 
his predecessor had given away. And under this plea he can 
complain alone. Imagine now a father who booked every 
farthing he expended, and mentioned every person to whom 
he gave his money ; and after his death his son going around 
to all these persons, and reclaiming from each of them the 
money he had received from his father. Would not every body 
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laugh at him? And why should we then spare our laughter 
at_ King Ernest, who sets up this very same demand? “ I am 
an agnate, and I did not give my consent,” blubbers he. Oh, 
only an agnate! not even a son! Prerogatives are a property 
like money or land, and the nature of property consists in the 
very circumstance of our being entitled to dispose of it ac- 
cording to our own liking. 

It is true there are inalienable rights as well as inalienable 
property. The only reasonable way for King Ernest to show 
that he was entitled to reclaim what King William had given 
away, would have been to prove that it came under the descrip- 
tion of inalienable rights. But of this, point there is not a word 
said in the letters-patent ; and how could it be otherwise ? 

By two articles of the federative code which we transcribed 
above the Diet determined those rights which it considered in- 
alienable, namely such as constitute the nature of monarchy. 
Did King William give away such rights ? All the alterations— 
not excepting one which King William introduced into the 
constitution proposed by the Estates, and about which King 
Ernest raises such a tremendous cry—were made in a mo- 
narchical sense, and bore upon the rejection of laws which 
would have limited the extent of his prerogatives. Admire now 
the logic of King Ernest! King William rendered the con- 
stitution less democratic than the project of his Estates was. 
“ And, for these alterations,” says King Ernest, “ I won’t have 
the mutilated constitution.” Then he wants a more liberal 
one? He wants to restore the old one which is still more il- 
liberal than that abolished, and in fact no constitution at all. 
But even this constitution is still too liberal for him; for he 
has not simply abrogated the constitution of 1833 to restore 
that of 1819. No; as it appears from these specified items in 
the letters-patent, King Ernest does not want the constitution 
of 1819, but simply the Estates of 1819, in order to propose to 
them the destruction of the constitution of 1819. The Es- 
tates of 1819 can only tender advice: if they advise him to 
do what he has told them he is willing to do, he will adopt 
their advice; if they advise him otherwise, he may say, “ Ad- 
vice is not binding upon me, and I shall now do the job on 
my own responsibility.” 

For ourselves, we venture to tender our timid advice to 
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King Ernest ; namely, not to count without the Diet. There 
is a special paragraph in the final Act, of the following tenour : 
“ If a member of the confederation requests the Diet to gua- 
“ rantee a constitution introduced into his country, the Diet 
“ can undertake that guarantee, by which it becomes entitled 
“to maintain the constitution upon a complaint of the in- 
“ jured (betheiligten) party.” The constitution of 1833 was 
guaranteed by the Diet—it is perfectly useless for King Ernest 
now to contest its validity. He was as much at liberty to pub- 
lish his letters-patent as a burglar is to break into a house. 
But in this case as in that, all is not finished with the ac- 
tion; we must likewise hear what the judge says to it. 

In England the Duke of Cumberland has already had the 
happiness of becoming acquainted with twelve jurymen, in 
whose veins rolled not a drop of noble blood; but then, it is 
true, he was only a duke; now he is every inch a king; he 
will have twenty instead of twelve, and all of the purest and 
noblest blood in Germany—the twenty ambassadors at the Diet 
of Frankfort. 

It is probable, as we have shown, that Prince Metternich 
indirectly, by underhand dealings, pushed forward the king 
in his headlong career. It is a fact that the Miinster party, or 
the plundering nobility of Hanover, to whose misrule the con- 
stitution of 1833, by substituting a state of legality for one of 
arbitrariness, put an end, have made a tool of King Ernest 
for their own ends: and, as we shall now show, Prussia has 
adopted a similar line of conduct. 

The King of Hanover is married to a Princess of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, a sister of the beautiful Queen Louisa of 
Prussia, who during her life directed her husband in all his 
political actions, and who since her death is still uppermost 
in his remembrance. The Duchess of Cumberland passed 
the greatest part of her life at the Court of Berlin, and her 
husband had a permanent establishment there. Is it pro- 
bable that the Duke never broached a word of his intentions 
to his wife and to the King of Prussia? Prussia is the model 
of military despotism; and the Duke of Cumberland, in speak- 
ing of his future projects openly, could not hurt the senti- 
ments of the Court of Prussia. His sentiments were a trifle 
to them: and was it not agreeable to him to be sure of the 
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protection of Prussia in the execution of his coup d’état? If 
his subjects revolted, the only probability which perhaps oc- 
curred to him at first was,—had he not the large Prussian 
army at his service to overcome the obstinacy of his subjects ? 

Prussia, at all events, had no reason to be averse to the 
projects of the Duke of Cumberland. On the contrary, Prussia 
being a despotic country, she could not but like to see the 
constitutional institutions of the neighbouring Hanover, which 
were of bad example to her own subjects, superseded by a 
more despotic rule, in conformity to that with which Prussia’s 
subjects are blessed. But the question is not one of disliking 
and liking: there were interests at stake to engage Prussia to 
drive King Ernest forward. 

The Absolutists of Germany, from asimilar reason to that 
which made our Tories re-baptize themselves into Conser- 
vatives, style themselves the historical party, pretending that 
they alone respect what exists. But the so-called historical 
party harbours just as great schemers as the revolutionary 
party can be said to have ever contained. They have like- 
wise their general principle of absolutism; and the conse- 
quences of this principle they would, if they had the power, 
pursue over the ruins of all that exists. At the head of this 
party was Duke Charles of Mecklenburg, who died about 
two months ago,—a brother of the Duchess of Cumberland, 
and the man who for a long while was at the head of the 
Cabinet of Berlin. 

To understand the peculiar character of this party or po- 
licy, we have only to compare it with the policy of Prince Met- 
ternich. The Austrian Government has always shown it- 
self inexorable towards the popular principle. Prince Met- 
ternich has only introduced a modification, not in the sub- 
stance, but in the form, which may be best characterized in 
the words of Jonathan Wild, “ to forgive no enemy, but to 
be cautious and often dilatory in vengeance.” Prince Met- 
ternich does not speak out his intentions, and, like Prince Tal- 
leyrand, he considers language as only good for hiding one’s 
thoughts. A second peculiarity of his consists in thinking 
all means good which lead to his end; and his ends are of a 
very complicated nature. He conspires with all parties; it 
‘vas he who advised Charles the Tenth to his Ordinances of 
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July, for he wanted freedom to be quashed at the doors of 
Italy and Germany ; and it was he who also endeavoured to 
push on the revolutionary party ; for, being afraid of France, 
he wanted to weaken her by internal dissensions. That he dis- 
likes Louis Philippe for his revolutionary origin there can be 
no doubt ; but he is satisfied with Louis Philippe for having 
curbed the public spirit of the nation; he keeps as much as 
possible on good terms with him, because he may stand in 
need of concessions on his part. On the other hand, he has 
opened an asylum to him whom he calls the lawful sovereign 
of France, and he refused an Austrian princess to the son of 
Louis Philippe. He does not give up his principles ; he only 
allows them to lie dormant for a while, when he sees no fa- 
vourable opportunity of bringing them into action. 

The behaviour which the other party followed in respect 
to the marriage of the Duke of Orleans will show ¢heir mode 
of proceeding. A princess of Mecklenburg married the Duke 
of Orleans. The King of Prussia gave his consent, and im- 
mediately Prince Charles retired from the King’s council. This 
was not enough; he spoke out at once (which Prince Met- 
ternich never does) by publishing a pamphlet, in which the 
marriage of a German princess with the legitimate offspring 
of the French King was branded as a cowardly concession to 
the revolutionary principle. This pamphlet, which was pub- 
lished at full length in the Augsburg Gazette, does honour to 
the personal character of the Duke; for absolutism with him 
was a religion, no jot of which he could be persuaded to com- 
promise. The difference between him and Prince Metternich is 
therefore this: Prince Metternich acknowledges, not revolu- 
tionary principles, but facts,—difficulties to which he makes 
concessions for the moment, reserving to himself to revoke 
them when it can be done conveniently. He found no objec- 
tion to marry an Austrian princess to the soldier-king Napo- 
leon ; but this marriage never prevented him from conspiring 
to ruin Napoleon. The Austrian school is the practical and 
really historical school of absolutism and despotism, and the 
Prussians are the doctrinaires, or pedants of despotism. 

It is evident that persons who upon principle do not con- 
cede the influence of facts and circumstances, might very well 
advise the King of Hanover to abrogate a constitution which 
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they looked upon as a concession made to revolt. Duke 
Charles of Mecklenburg was very far from being a person of 
ordinary intelligence,—on the contrary, he generally passed 
for the most enlightened of his party: there is only one voice 
in respect to his character: he was an honest man, who acted 
under the dictates of his conscience and conviction ; who al- 
lowed no rights to the subject, but who, if in possession of a 
large country, would, like Frederic the Second, have made it 
the constant task of his life to procure his subjects as much 
material happiness as possible, and to be a “ just and mild 
ruler.” But, on the other hand, not acknowledging the in- 
fluence of facts is doing what Don Quixote did: and these 
people, perfectly honest, perfectly intelligent (qualities which 
Don Quixote likewise possessed in the highest degree,) in ad- 
vising King Ernest Augustus, could only advise him to com- 
mit a Quixotism. 

Duke Charles is dead, it is true; but his party is still all- 
powerful in Prussia, and still rules the country under the pro- 
tection of its hereditary prince, who is as rank an absolutist as 
ever Duke Charles was. 

Another explanation is likely to occur to our readers. The 
all-important point in the policy of the cabinet of Prussia is 
an extension of their commercial union. They have extended 
this union, with the greatest perseverance and at the greatest 
sacrifices, over the greatest part of Germany. Hanover is the 
only important German state left without it. People attributed 
therefore no little importance to the following fact, which oc- 
curred almost immediately after the arrival of the Duke of 
Cumberland in Hanover. M. de Kanitz, a Prussian envoy, 
who until that moment had resided at Cassel, left that town, 
and has never since set foot out of Hanover. Besides him, 
there arrived at different intervals persons invested with high 
functions or with the special confidence of the King of Prussia. 
And what was the result ? 

Hanover, Oldenburg, Schaumburg-Lippe, and Prussia have, 
within this very month of December, concluded a commercial 
union. This union is as yet separate from the general Prussian 
union, but conceived in a spirit uncommonly favourable to it. 
By this new union, smuggling, which was carried on to a large 
extent on the frontiers of Hanover, has been rendered very 
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difficult, and the communications in both have been facili- 
tated by Prussia’s placing the town of Schiusselburg (on the 
right bank of the Weser,) in the Hanoverian union, and Ha- 
nover and Schaumburg placing several territories of theirs 
in the Prussian union. The first steps to a complete union 
are made. Can it be thought that the King of Hanover placed 
whole territories in the Prussian union in exchange for the 
town of Schlusselburg, with 144 houses and 904 inhabitants, 
without expecting something more from Prussia? Prussia, 
there is not the least doubt, desires to persuade the King of 
Hanover to accede to the commercial union. And in order to 
persuade him, what could Prussia do better than support the 
King of Hanover in the execution of a foolish act, which places 
him under the necessity of craving support from Prussia ? 

The Duke of Cumberland was the protégé of Prussia, and 
this was the very reason which decided Prince Metternich to 
oppose him. 

In order not to wander too far from the apparent subject 
of our inquiries, we did not mention above, when we spoke 
of the Diet, the rivality existing between Austria and Prussia. 
This is the place where its nature and consequences can be 
best explained. The policy of Austria is directed in Germany 
to a similar object as that she has attained in Italy: to esta- 
blish her sovereign rule over the country without dispossess- 
ing the Princes of their titles and possessions. In this object 
Austria would have already succeeded but for two circum- 
stances,—the fanatical hatred which the German nation had 
for her at the time of the Congress of Vienna, and the oppo- 
sition of Prussia. 

That hatred has gradually subsided. Austria, since the esta- 
blishment of the Confederation, has never ceased to thwart 
and prevent the development of constitutional freedom in 
Germany. But this circumstance has escaped the notice of the 
majority of the nation, because it has not been done directly, 
but indirectly, through the Diet. And in all that was done 
by the Diet, Austria seemed not to do more than Prussia or 
any other German power which had an ambassador at Frank- 
fort. The name of Austria has never been mentioned during 
these twenty years,—it has been covered by that of the Diet : 
and thus the people at last forgot to pronounce the name of 
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Austria when they spoke of their oppressors. If the people 
used the name of a Cabinet instead of that of the Diet, they 
mentioned Prussia. We are here arrived at the greatest 
finesse, at the master-stroke of Prince Metternich’s German 
policy. In all his re-actionary measures he invariably left 
the initiative to Prussia. The book of Dr. Kombst, men- 
tioned at the head of our article, allows us to look into 
the whole machinery, by means of several confidential com- 
munications given in it between the courts of Austria and 
Prussia. When Prince Metternich thought the moment 
was come for striking a blow by means of the Diet, he 
wrote a confidential letter to the Cabinet of Berlin, in which 
he exposed the state of things so ably, that the remedy 
was contained in the very exposition, always leaving it 
however to the wisdom of the Prussian to devise the mea- 
sures, but calculated to stop the evil at its root. The letter, 
it need not be added, he did not send by the post, but by a 
person on whose intelligence he had every reason to rely. This 
person, in the necessary conversations he had with the Mi- 
nisters and the King of Prussia, knew so well how to instil the 
ideas of Prince Metternich into their ears, that they believed 
they were their own. This done, he conjured the Prussian Ca- 
binet to save Germany by their wisdom, and to prepare a pro- 
ject of law to be issued by the Diet. This was taking them 
on their weak side, for there passes seldom a day in which the 
Cabinet does not legislate by issuing a cabinet order. The 
year at Berlin has 365 days, and 365 cabinet orders. The law 
was quickly made, and then sent to Prince Metternich, who 
failed not to flatter the author-vanity of the ministerial law- 
makers at Berlin by awarding the highest encomiums upon 
their latest production: and well he could, for the project 
was just as if he had dictated it. The project of law once 
made, it was communicated to the King of Bavaria, who, 
quite elated with the attention of the two great Powers, 
gave his unconditional assent to it. After him it was com- 
municated to the Hanoverian ambassador at Vienna, who 
approved of it because he found it too troublesome to read 
and reflect on it. These preliminaries terminated, the Aus- 
trian ambassador proposed the new law in the Diet, over which 
he presides. If one of the smaller Princes showed himself 
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restive, Prussia stepped forth and threatened him with her 
troops, which stood ready on the Rhine. They were all 
obliged to say, Ay. In this way all the re-actionary laws of the 
Diet, without one exception, have been passed. The words of 
the law were of Prussian manufacture. The fact was too glo- 
rious to be placed under a bushel ; add to this, the insolence 
with which Prussia bullies the smaller princes, and you know 
why the name of Prussia is at the present moment detested 
by all Germany. 

Prince Metternich, on the contrary, wisely kept in the 
background, well knowing that he left to Prussia only the 
dangerous show, while the substance was for himself. 

Prussia is much feared by the princes, of the confederation, 
because Prussia has increased, and is still willing to increase, 
its territory by depriving other princes of their countries. 
Austria, on the contrary, only desires to reduce the princes 
to a state of vassalage, without depriving them of the nominal 
sovereignty in their land and all the benefits of a splendid 
income. The smallest princes, from reasons we have stated 
above, are entirely in the interest of Austria; and thus Austria 
has a majority in the Diet, which Prussia has not. 

Austria has likewise a strong party in the nation. The 
German nobility is essentially in the Austrian interest, because 
it was Prince Metternich who, at the Congress of Vienna, 
stood up in defence of their privileges. Prussia has a no- 
bility too, but it is impoverished. The independent nobility 
of Prussia, the great landed proprietors, have ceased to be ; 
they were impoverished and ruined by the measures of the 
Government, which disliked them because they were an inde- 
pendent body, which did not agree with centralized military 
and cabinet rules. 

Prince Metternich is very likely to oppose King Ernest, 
because Prussia is likely to sustain him. And if he does? 
We have shown that he is more likely than Prussia to render 
the Diet subservient to his views. The Diet, at all events, 
have no interest in defending King Ernest; and on the con- 
trary, if they have the wish, the Diet can only do it by setting 
at defiance the public opinion of all Germany. Bavaria, 
Saxony, Electoral Hesse and Brunswick,—that is to say all 
the Estates who have sat since the publication of the first let- 
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ters-patent until the present moment, —have passed a vote of 
censure on King Ernest. Why should the Diet brave pub- 
lic opinion for an act of folly which they did not commit? 
King Ernest has met with resistance in his own country. The 
protest of the seven professors at Géttingen is an event of the 
greatest importance. 

Germany can boast but little of its political power, but it can 
boast of its literary superiority. The most powerful aristo- 
cracy of Germany are the university professors. The protest of 
Gottingen was not signed by political characters, but by such 
men as, until now, have kept aloof from all interference in poli- 
tical questions. What had Ewald, Gervinus, and above all the 
brothers Grimm, ever to do with politics? Jacob Grimm, we 
have no hesitation in saying, enjoys the most generally admit- 
ted and first literary reputation of Germany. The universities 
of Kiel and Leipzig have answered the call already, and Hei- 
delberg is expected to join them, by voting congratulatory 
addresses to the seven professors. The students have until 
now been the political agitators of Germany ; they have at all 
times obeyed and revered their celebrated professors. 

The universities of Germany are supreme tribunals (Spruch- 
collegien), which in certain cases give judgements, from which 
no appeal is allowed. All these addresses have therefore a 
real judicial character. It is a first sentence passed on King 
Ernest. 

Our Tory papers have taken great pains to prove that 
Jacob Grimm, Gervinus, Dahlmann and Ewald are obscure 
individuals. Shall we refute this assertion? No. We shall 
only put in juxtaposition with their address a passage which 
we transcribe from the Morning Post. 

“To THE HIGH CURATORIUM OF THE RoyaL UNIVERsITY. 

“* The respectful representation of certain Members of the University of the 
State, concerning the Royal Letters Patent of the 1st of November of 
the present year. 

** With all due veneration for the words of the King, the undersigned 
cannot conscientiously persuade themselves that the fundamental law of 
the State has been illegally established, and is consequently invalid ; be- 
cause the deceased King, of blessed memory, did not found the whole of 
its enactments on a contract, but, on promulgating it, left uncomplied with 
certain propositions of the General Assembly of the States, and, on the other 
hand, added certain alterations of his own, without having communicated 
the same to the Assembly of the States, and consequently without having 
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obtained their consent. This reproach of invalidity, according to the 
recognised principle of law, that the valid is not to be destroyed by the 
invalid, can in no case apply to the fundamental law as a whole, since 
these individual points do not in any way comprise the whole ; nor would 
it apply if even the rights of the Agnates were infringed on by the funda- 
mental law, for the principle that every alteration in the Constitution of 
the country must be subjected to the consent of the Agnates, cannot be 
maintained without the most serious danger to the rights of the Crown. 
With respect to the accusation brought against the fundamental law, that 
it violates the rights of the Crown, the respectfully undersigned can only 
reply to this most difficult point, which has hitherto remained entirely un- 
developed, by calling to mind that the Royal patent of publication of the 
26th September, 1833, expressly proposed to itself the consolidation of 
the rights of the Sovereign, and that the fundamental law of this kingdom 
was praised throughout all Germany for its wisdom, moderation, and 
caution. If, therefore, the undersigned, after most serious deliberation on 
the importance of the case, cannot bring themselves to believe otherwise 
than that the fundamental law still continues valid, they also cannot, 
without a violation of their consciences, silently allow that law to fall to 
the ground by a mere exercise of power, without further investigation or 
defence. On the contrary, they hereby openly declare it to be their im- 
perative duty to consider themselves still bound by their oaths to the fun- 
damental law, and therefore neither to participate in the election of a 
deputy to a General Assembly of the States, summoned on any other 
principle than that of the fundamental law, nor to accept a mandate if 
elected; nor, finally, to recognise as legal any Assembly of the States 
meeting in contravention of the enactments of the fundamental law. 

“If the respectfully undersigned members of the University of the 
State present themselves on this occasion in their individual capacities, 
they do so, not because they entertain any doubt of a similar persuasion 
on the part of their colleagues, but because they wish, with the least 
possible delay, to secure themselves against those conflicts which may 
arise from hour to hour. Their conscience tells them that in the faithful 
discharge of their official duties they have always carefully warned the 
studious youth against any kind of political extreme, and to the utmost 
of their power have fostered in them an attachment to the Sovereigns 
of their native land. But the success of their efforts depends not more 
surely on the value of their scientific instructions than on the unimpeach- 
able purity of their personal characters. As soon as they appear in the 
eyes of the studious youth to be men disposed to trifle with the sanctity 
of an oath, the efficacy of their labours is destroyed ; and of what value 
would oaths of loyalty and homage be to his Majesty the King if they pro- 
ceeded from men who had just incurred the guilt of perjury ? 


(Signed) “F.C. Dantmann, ‘“ G. Gervinus, 
« E, ALBRECHT, ** K, EwaLp, 
« Jacos Grimm, Wit, WEBER.” 
Win, Grimm, 
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The following is the quotation from the Morning Post : 


*« T will not, however, conceal that there is one point on which the peo- 
ple of Hanover cannot agree with their Sovereign ; and if there be any 
lurking degree of unpopularity among them it must be attributed to that 
source. It is a very absurd affair on both sides; and the King and the 
Hanoverians are equally inerror. He should give way in a matter which 
offends the national prejudice, and they should learn to distinguish between 
an admiration of what is just, and a servileimitation of the system of another 
country. It is well known that the people of Hanover hate, with a pure 
religious enmity, Prussia and every thing that is Prussian. They have an 
unforgiving recollection of the harsh treatment which they received from 
the Prussians when the latter had possession of the country, and they en- 
tertain the fear that, in the next European war, they may again fall under 
the same yoke. Be the causes what they may, the spirit of hatred does exist, 
and you might as well attempt to reason a sectarian out of his prejudices as 
to convince a Hanoverian that he is carrying his dislike to an absurd ex- 
treme. It happens, at the same time, that Ernest has a high admiration of 
the Prussian system of administration, civil as well as military, and he is 
desirous of introducing reforms into Hanover on that model. We all 
know that the King is right, as Prussia is confessedly the best admini- 
stered country in Europe, but the people are not of that opinion ; and every 
attempt at reformation is met with disapprobation, or at best an unwill- 
ing assent. The King himself often wears a Prussian General’s uniform, 
which gives great offence to the Hanoverian military ; and the very band 
on his travelling cap, which is of the Prussian colour, is unpalatable to 
the people.”’ 


Poor, calumniated, injured King Ernest,—he has only one 
fault,—the colour of the band which he wears on his travelling 
cap! 

The two Chambers of the old constitution were preserved, 
and their composition determined in the following way: In 
the first were to sit the sons of the King and the royal Princes ; 
the chiefs of the side-branches of the royal family; the Dukes 
of Aremberg and Loozkorswaren, the Prince of Bentheim, the 
hereditary Marshal of the kingdom, the two Counts of Stoll- 
berg, the protestant Abbots of Lokkum and Liineburg, the 
President of the Equestrian Order, the two protestant and the 
two catholic bishops, and lastly thirty-five deputies of the 
Equestrian Order; the King having, besides, the right of cre- 
ating an indefinite number of hereditary peers. The second 
Chamber consisted of three deputies elected by the protestant 
ecclesiastical corporations, and three others nominated by the 
King, to represent the catholic ecclesiastical bodies whose 
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property had been secularised ; one deputy for the University 
of Géttingen ; one for the Chapter of the Cathedral of Hildes- 
heim; thirty-seven deputies of towns and boroughs, and lastly 
thirty-eight of the landed proprietors not voting in one of 
these towns and boroughs. 

The composition of the first Chamber remained unaltered, or 
nearly so; but for the second Chamber, a very important ex- 
tension of the suffrage took place. Under the old constitution 
only the peasants of three provinces (East-Friesland, Osna- 
briick and Bremen) were represented: the new constitution 
added nineteen deputies for the peasants. The deputies for 
towns had been nominated by their self-elected corporate 
bodies : by the new constitution double their number of elec- 
tors were to be chosen by the generality of the inhabitants of 
the town and added to the corporate body, which thus was re- 
duced to one-third of the votes. Besides this amelioration in 
the mode of election, five towns more obtained the right of 
representation. The rotten borough system has been re-esta- 
blished by King Ernest, and the nineteen representatives of the 
peasantry have been swept away, together with the deputies 
of five towns. 

But important as was the extension of the right of repre- 
sentation, the most important change introduced by the con- 
stitution of 1833 consisted in the rights which the Assembly 
itself received. What were the deputies of the constitution 
of 1819? A handful of persons, who spoke a few hours behind 
closed doors, where nobody heard them, and who could not 
pass votes, but simply give opinions and advice, which Govern- 
ment was neither bound to listen to nor care for. The con- 
stitution of 1819 was a diversion, and nothing more,—to which 
the constitution of 1833 put an end, by giving rights to the 
people. The sittings of the Estates were rendered public; the 
deputies voted the budget, and divided the power of supreme 
legislation with the King. 

As our Tories have pretended that the new constitution had 

not produced any benefit to the country, we will enumerate 
a few of the many ameliorations which the constitution ope- 
rated within the short period of the three years it existed. 
The budget was fixed; a division was established between 
the King’s privy purse and the property of the State, which, 
until 1833, had been completely confounded; economy was 
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introduced into the expenses for the army; the taxes were re- 
duced, and better distributed ; public instruction was amelio- 
rated; new roads and water-works were constructed; the tithes 
were bought off; a new criminal code was planned and dis- 
cussed ; the judges were rendered independent, &c.; and in 
face of so many ameliorations the Tories have the impudence 
to speak of some miserable 60,000 dollars which the Chambers 
cost a year. These wise statesmen ought not to have forgot- 
ten, first, that in all the constitutional states of Germany the 
deputies receive fees; a measure which many people would not 
consider altogether mischievous if introduced even amongst 
us, but which is necessary in Germany from the great division 
of property: if the deputies were not paid in Germany, there 
would be houses of peers, but certainly it would be difficult to 
bring a house of deputies together numbering more than five 
or six members. Secondly and lastly, it is sheer nonsense to 
blame the constitution of 1833 for a state of things which it 
had in common with the constitution of 1819. Did not the 
deputies elected under this constitution likewise receive fees ? 
Certainly, but with only this difference, that it was the con- 
stituency which paid them; whilst by the constitution of 1833 
the burthen was taken away from the constituencies and laid 
upon the nation in general. 

There can be no doubt that King Ernest has not replaced 
one constitution by another; for the constitution of 1819 was 
none, but actually deprived a nation of their rights, and to a 
still greater extent than was tried by Charles X. in France. 
Charles X. only wanted to restrain the right of election, but he 
never intended to abrogate all the forms of constitutional go- 
vernment, as has been done by King Ernest. For in what can 
representatives, who sit in secret, who have no decisive vote, 
who can only discuss what Government chooses to lay before 
them, obstruct the sovereign will of their master? But even 
this constitution is still too liberal; even this glorious con- 
stitution has been abrogated by King Ernest, as our readers 
will perceive upon a close examination of the letters-patent of 
the 1st of November, which form the subject of our second 
head. 

Just before going to press we learned that the seven Pro- 
fessors of Géttingen, who signed the protest against the let- 
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ters-patent, had received an injunction to leave the territory of 
Hanover within three days. They departed ; and the next day 
six other professors, amongst whom are mentioned the cele- 
brated astronomer Gauss and the philologist Otfried Miiller, 
voluntarily shared the exile of their colleagues. ‘The stu- 
dents, who intended to accompany their teachers, were at- 
tacked by dragoons in the streets of Gottingen, and blood has 
flowed. The University of Gottingen is shut,—it has ceased 
to exist. 

It is a matter of doubt with historians whether the library 
of Alexandria was really burned by Omar; our posterity will 
have a better right to call downright vandalism by the names 
of Ernest Augustus. 


ARTICLE X. 


A Bill for the more effectual Relief of the destitute Poor in 
Ireland. 

Second Report of George Nicholls, Esq., on Poor-Laws, Ire- 
land. November 3, 1837. 

Remarks on the Application of the Workhouse System, with 
other modes of relief to the Irish Poor. By an Assistant 
Commissioner: London, 1837. 


Tue subject of a Poor-Law for Ireland has again been brought 
under the consideration of the House of Commons by the 
Government. We deem it our duty to return to it, because 
we feel that many erroneous impressions still exist amongst 
the best friends of Ireland upon this momentous question. 
That it is a subject of great difficulty, and that it presents to 
us only a choice of evils, we freely admit ; but viewing it as 
we have done in its different phases and complicated details, 
- we feel convinced that sound policy and humanity are both 
in favour of the enactment of a compulsory provision for the 
poor in Ireland. We know that almost all the able writers on 
political economy are opposed to any system of poor-laws 
whatsoever ; but legislation and political economy ought not 
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to be guided exactly by the same rules, and the arguments 
which apply to the one cannot bind the other. The various 
subjects improperly mixed up with political economy as a 
science have been remarked by Mr. Say as the causes which 
have so often given to it a fallacious character. 

* Our relations with our fellow-men,” says he, “‘ are so numerous and 

so complicated, that it is impossible to consider them altogether and in a 
single work. It must be at once a treatise on politics or public right, on 
individual and social ethics, and on international law, as well as on poli- 
tical economy. It is not by agglomerating the sciences that we perfect 
them. They have all points of contact, it is true ; and the phenomena which 
are discovered by one exercise an influence in the production of those 
which are discovered by another ; but while we point out these instances 
of contact, we must take care to distinguish the subject of our studies.” 

Political economy professes to have for its object the na- 
ture, production and distribution of wealth. Legislation has 
a higher aim and more comprehensive range—the nature, pro- 
duction and distribution of social happiness. The political eco- 
nomists state general principles, it is true, but they themselves 
acknowledge that their general principles are not always safe 
and efficient guides for the actual conduct of affairs; that 
there are disturbing causes existing in society; and that it is 
the legislator’s function to discover the cases in which the 
rules of political economy are to be relaxed, or the treatment 
it prescribes varied. In other words, that the state-physician 
must apply the remedy, however infallible, according to the 
constitution with which he has to deal—a salvo not less appli- 
cable to specifics for the body politic than for the body na- 
tural. Our readers have had evidence enough that we are not 
disposed to undervalue the science of political economy, nor is 
it necessary for us to allude to the difference of opinion which 
exists amongst its professors upon many of its fundamental 
principles. We confine ourselves to the position, that a poor- 
law is not one of those subjects to which its rules directly ap- 
ply; and to this we attribute much of the misconception which 
prevails as to a compulsory provision for the poor. 

We would not regard man, when we consider his individual 
and social state in reference to the question of poor-laws, as 
a mere machine for the production of wealth. We would view 
him as the creature of circumstances ; sometimes a sufferer 
from ignorance and want of foresight ; frequently the victim of 
Zz? 
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unwise or wicked laws. If we regard him in his social state, with 
the eye and according to the rules of the political economist, 
we must view him, in order to come to any accurate conclusion, 
under certain given circumstances ; for if the data be fluctua- 
ting or uncertain, so must be the results. But in what state 
of society can we obtain those postulates from which we can 
deduce conclusions that will serve us when we come to deal 
practically with the subject ? In the endless variety of govern- 
ments and institutions, where shall we select the specimen 
upon which we can apply our rules? How shall we bring 
within our system of causation and effects the intricate and 
ever varying combinations of human affairs? It is impossible, 
and we only bring our theories into disrepute when we attempt 
to apply them to subjects that do not admit of demonstration. 
Lord Bacon in one of his essays has declared, that “ as for the 
*¢ philosophers, they make imaginary laws for imaginary com- 
** monwealths, and their discourses are as the stars, which give 
“ little light because they are so high ;” and in another part of 
his writings he tells us, “ Civil knowledge is conversant upon 
“ a subject which above all others is most immersed in matter 
“ and hardliest reduced to axiom.” We find the same prin- 
ciple expressed by Rousseau, in a letter to Mirabeau—“ I] 
“ n’y a point de principes abstraits dans la politique. C’est 
“‘ une science des calculs, des combinaisons et des exceptions, 
“ selon les lieux, les tems et les circonstances.” 

The Bill now before Parliament for the relief of the desti- 
tute poor in Ireland is the same as that of last year, with 
this exception, that a clause is added to it, similar to that 
in the English Poor-Law Amendment Act, enabling guard- 
ians with the consent of the Commissioners to provide for 
emigration. Its object is to provide relief for the destitute; 
it recognizes no right in the indigent poor to support at the 
expense of the state, and is consequently without any law of 
settlement; it adopts the principle that the workhouse will 
prove a test of destitution, and makes it therefore the sole 
medium of relief. It would appear, on a consideration of the 
great principle of the measure, that the admission into the 
Bill of a provision for out-door relief would be to counteract 
the object for which the Bill is proposed, and that the adoption 
of any law of settlement would be worse than useless without 
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giving at the same time a right to relief. And yet the incor- 
poration in the measure of these counteracting influences is 
loudly called for by many persons who profess themselves 
(however paradoxical it may appear) favourable to the princi- 
ple of the Bill. 

Those who advocate a law of settlement contend, that 
without it particular Unions may be unduly burthened with 
the destitute poor of other districts ; that to tax the property 
of one district which has been well managed, and where con- 
sequently there is little destitution, for the support of the de- 
stitute poor of another district in which everything has been 
done to repress, and little or nothing to raise the condition of 
the people, is to give a bounty to bad management at the ex- 
pense of the good; that local co-operation cannot be secured 
unless it be based on local interests ; and that to expose rate- 
payers to the unequal operation which is likely to attend the 
law, without the protection of “settlement,” will be to drive 
them to a means of self-protection by which the law itself 
may be defeated. 

The evils, almost inseparable from a law of settlement, are 
so great that nothing but a strong case of necessity could 
justify its enactment in the Irish Bill. The expense of the 
litigation consequent on this law in England might of itself 
warn us to pause before we incurred a similar danger. There 
was not a single point relating to it which did not give rise 
to a searching investigation, and all but endless expenditure. 
The questions as to whether a pauper was entitled to relief 
by residence, parentage, marriage, renting a tenement, pay- 
ment of taxes, serving an office, hiring and service, appren- 
ticeship, estate, and whether if refused under one head he 
was not entitled to claim under another,—was a never-failing 
debateable ground and cause of dissension between pauper 
and overseer, parish and parish. The expense of these liti- 
gations, so productive of evil in themselves, combined with 
that of removals and re-removals of the paupers, amounted 
in England to an annual sum fluctuating between 300,000/. 
and 500,000/. a year,—the whole amount which, it is sup- 
posed, will be required to provide for all the destitute poor in 


Ireland. 
It may indeed be said that a law of settlement in Lreland 
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might be made much less complex, and might be limited to 
the mere qualification of residence for a certain period of 
time ; but we do not see how it could be limited to this. It 
must be provided whether children should have the settle- 
ment of their parents, or wives of their husbands; whether 
the destitute is to be provided with relief where he has no 
settlement in the first instance; by what parish or Union 
that relief is to be repaid, and how it is to be adjudged and re- 
coverable. If to be repaid, then the principle of the Bill, that 
relief shall not be a matter of right, seems to be departed from, 
—for we do not see how a legal right can be properly given 
to a parish to recover from another parish the amount of re- 
lief advanced to a pauper, unless we concede that the pauper 
has a legal claim upon the parish from which its recovery is 
sought. But it has been urged that Unions might enter into 
reciprocal arrangements for the purpose of relieving the de- 
stitute belonging to one Union but applying for relief in 
another. If this were possible, it would lead to the keeping 
of complicated accounts between different Unions, consisting 
of uncertain and undefined claims:—but it is not possible ; 
for the question would still arise whether the Union applied 
to for payment was properly chargeable with the relief of the 
person on whose account payment was claimed. But suppo- 
sing it to be decided, that the destitute person should receive 
no relief except in the Union where he had a settlement, then 
this would defeat the professed objects of the Bill, namely to 
relieve destitution and discourage mendicancy. If we take a 
poor man from the south migrating to the north, in order to 
carry his labour (all he possesses) to the best market, and as- 
sume that, the object of his painful journey not being gained, 
destitution should overtake him,—if under these circum- 
stances he becomes a claimant for relief in a northern Union, 
would it be a reasonable or humane answer to him, that he 
must return the weary distance he had passed over, to the 
Union of his settlement, before he could obtain succour? If 
no resource were provided for him, what law could prevent his 
claiming relief from the charitable? It might be answered, 
that the Union to which he applied should, in such a case, 
furnish him with the means of returning to his own country. 
If this principle were once admitted, it would act as a lega- 
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lized bonus upon vagrancy ; for every vagrant might in that 
case levy supplies on all the Unions in the country, his answer 
being always ready if his wanderings or claims were ques- 
tioned, namely, that “he was destitute and returning to his 
Union.” But the argument which is the strongest of all 
that have been produced against a law of settlement is, that it 
tends to fetter the movements of the poor, and acts as an ob- 
stacle to their carrying their labour from a market which is 
overstocked to one that is insufficiently supplied. It thus 
interferes with the free circulation of labour and fair compe- 
tition, so essential to the interests of the employer and em- 
ployed. Besides, we do not think that there is any necessity, 
in the present Bill, for the adoption of a measure which in 
itself is so objectionable. We think that every thing that 
the advocates of a law of settlement wish to gain may be ac- 
complished by the system of Unions. They will not be so 
extensive as to take away from the owners of property the 
inducements to employ the poor in order to lessen the rates; 
while they will be sufficiently so to equalize a pressure which 
in the case of some very poor districts might bear too heavily 
on local resources. The Board of Guardians will have a suf- 
ficient interest in the Unions for good management, because 
such good management will directly effect themselves and 
the rate-payers,—and they can have no motive whatever for 
mismanagement, as no locality can gain any partial advan- 
tage by bad management. All the inhabitants of the Union 
will be benefited by the exertions that may be made within 
it to promote industry, restrain pauperism and employ 
labour. Nor can there be any reason to suppose that, when 
the workhouses shall be opened simultaneously, any parti- 
cular Union will be overburdened with an excess of paupers 
from other districts—supposing, as it is intended, that the 
system of management shall in all cases be the same. Be- 
sides, as no right to relief is given to the poor, there can 
be no undue pressure upon any particular Union which the 
Board of Guardians will not be enabled to correct. 

As to out-door relief, it appears to us that its adoption in 
the Bill would prove, even in a greater degree than a law of 
settlement, subversive of the principle of the measure itself, 
which is simply to relieve by its immediate operation those 
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persons who cannot obtain by their own exertions the means 
of subsistence,— to sustain the life of the destitute, rather than 
to mitigate the hardships of poverty. Any extension beyond 
this limitation will be to relinquish a just and adopt a false 
principle, and prove as destructive to property and injurious 
to the poor in Ireland as it has been in England. If the test 
of the workhouse be abandoned, we know no means to sub- 
stitute for it of distinguishing between those who are the 
proper objects of the legal provision and those who are not. 
But the advocates of out-door relief would limit its application 
to the old and the sick. The principle of the Bill does not 
sanction the extension of relief to either, unless they are des- 
titute; and the question still would arise, how is that desti- 
tution to be tested except by means of the workhouse ? 

We now proceed to examine the arguments of the oppo- 
nents of the Bill. 

We meet at the threshold of the inquiry an assertion which 
was put forth by Mr. Malthus, and which has been reiterated 
by almost all his disciples, and by many who did not belong 
to his school—namely, “ that the poor have no natural right 
to any support at the public charge.” This proposition 
has been stated in different ways, but the most prevailing 
mode of putting it is, “ that the poor have no claim founded 
“ on justice to a provision being made for them at the ex- 
“ pense of the rich, or of those possessed of property.” 

Now if this were so, we think it would exclude all argu- 
ment in favour of a poor-law and set the matter at rest; for 
no expediency, however urgent, should induce a Government 
to make a law, the object of whose provisions was to enforce 
that which is unjust. 

But we find that this proposition impugns the great moral 
rule “ to love our neighbour even as ourselves,” and “to do 
unto others that which we would they should do unto us.” 
We are therefore the more called on to examine whether the 
civil law should sanction what nature and revelation equally 
oppose—namely, that a man who has means, or a commu- 
nity, can permit a fellow-creature to perish of hunger with- 
out a violation of justice. 

To go back to the origin of property, we must come to a 
period when all things were held in common. Nature, the 
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common mother, gave no sole and despotic dominion to one 
man over the external things of the world, in exclusion to the 
right of all others: her spontaneous gifts were equally and 
freely given to all,— per se dabat omnia tellus.” It is only 
to labour or conquest that we can trace the acquisition of a 
portion of the common stock to the private use of any indi- 
vidual. A combination of men in society must soon have 
succeeded the acquisition of property, as rules and laws be- 
came necessary for its protection and transmission. But laws 
to guard society from internal or external violence, and con- 
sequently for the preservation of life, must have preceded 
those for the protection and transmission of property; for 
life is more precious than property, and its safety was neces- 
sary to that deliberation and order which must have been 
brought to the consideration of the complex rules by which 
the transfer and transmission of property were to be regu- 
lated. 

Now if we suppose a case in which the law for the preser- 
vation of the more valuable possession, life, could not be en- 
forced without a sacrifice of the less valuable possession, pro- 
perty, reason tells us that in such a case the lesser good ought 
tobe sacrificed in order that the greater good may be preserved. 
If a ship, for example, spring a leak at sea, and it appears 
that the preservation of the passengers depends upon light- 
ening her of her cargo, property is thrown overboard without 
scruple or question in order to provide for the common safety. 
Here is a case of common occurrence in which the laws for 
the regulation of property yield to the laws for the preserva- 
tion of life. 

Now let us apply this law, founded in nature and justice 
and sanctioned by practice and experience, to the axiom of 
the political economist which we find has been reiterated by 
many of the best friends of Ireland and some of the ablest 
legislators of the present day, that “the poor have no claim, 
“ founded on justice, to a provision being made for them at 
“the expense of the rich or of those possessed of property ;” 
and the conclusion will be forced upon us, that if a case 
should arise in which the poor man, who has no capital but 
his labour, cannot in exchange for that capital procure food, 
he then has a claim founded on justice upon the State for the 
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means to sustain his life, which is about to perish of hunger, 
in exchange for his labour. If the State, to which the care of 
the whole community is confided, has made no provision for 
the preservation of the life of its citizens, which is its first 
duty, how can it enforce its laws for the preservation of the 
lesser good, property, when these cannot be maintained with- 
out sacrificing the greater good, life? It is impossible, be- 
cause it is contrary to nature and the moral order of the uni- 
verse. The several Governments of this country have hitherto 
stood in this antagonist position to the laws of nature and 
the claims of Ireland. It is to the credit of the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for the Home Department, that this anomaly is 
now to be removed. There has been, during several preceding 
administrations, a law of public opinion in Ireland stronger 
than that of the statute-book. And wherefore? Because Na- 
ture will vindicate her own rights when legislation contra- 
venes them. We find that all legislative enactments that have 
not been in accordance with the fixed rules of justice, and 
which have been opposed to the natural feelings and matured 
experience of mankind, have been in Ireland almost wholly 
inoperative. We need only allude to the vagrancy acts, and 
those against subletting, in proof of this position. By the 
latter, landlords were enabled to clear their estates of the sur- 
plus population ; and under the former, the persons who were 
driven from their holdings were liable to be transported for 
seven years as vagrants. The vagrant acts have been almost 
a dead letter; and although no provision was made by the 
statute for the outgoing tenantry, the landlords have gene- 
rally deemed themselves bound to make some provision for 
them,—even in the cases of persons introduced on the lands 
for the benefit of a middleman and to the landlord’s injury. 
The outgoing tenantry have thus established a right for them- 
selves, which is supported by public opinion, but which is 
totally subversive of the laws of property. It is called “ good- 
will,” and its existence can only be accounted for by the ab- 
sence of any State provision for the poor, who by ejectment 
from their holdings are reduced to absolute destitution. It 
is another proof, if such were wanting, of the impossibility of 
maintaining inviolate the laws of property, where there is no 
provision for the preservation of life. “ Goodwill” is a spe- 
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cies of tenant-right sold by the outgoing to the incoming 
tenant, although the former may possess no tenure but from 
year to year*. It is simply a right of quiet possession, gene- 
rally given against all claimants except the landlord, and 
sometimes against the landlord himself. This claim is more 
firmly established in the south than in other parts of Ireland, 
where it is generally defended by violence. The following ob- 
servations are made on this practice by Mr. Bicheno+. 

“ This extraordinary assumption of a claim to an interest in the land 
by tenants having no other holding than from year to year, and by per- 
sons dispossessed, is perhaps the most significant symptom of the state 
and condition of the country that can be adduced. It discloses a deep- 
seated mischief, which is undermining the very existence of property. 
When it is sold without the consent of the landlord, it in fact has the 
operation of limiting his estate. As in the case of copyholds, the fee is 
in the lord, but the usufruct, subject to certain payments, is in the tenant. 
The effect upon the peasants of Ireland is to invest them with notions, at 
least, of their having something in the land independent of the proprietor. 
If a sum be paid on entering the land, whether to the landlord, his family, 
the agent, or the outgoing tenant, and a rack-rent be also paid in addition, 
it does not seem very improbable, however much it is to be lamented, that 
the tenant should erroneously imagine he is purchasing something ; and 
as a proof that this is his impression, the goodwill is calculated on his 
valuation of his effects ; and it is constantly the practice for men to rely 
on this resource to furnish them with funds to pay the passage of them- 
selves and families to America. This payment isa serious evil in another 
point of view, for it cripples him in his means immediately on his entry 
upon the land.” 

It is not well understood how the price of goodwill is de- 
termined. The sums occasionally paid are much greater than 
the intrinsic value of the land would appear to justify. The 
character of the landlord is doubtless one of the elements in 
the consideration. Here then is a custom which the law of 
opinion has sanctioned, but which is totally subversive of the 
statute-law, occasioned by the absence of any provision for 
the destitute poor. It is a combination against the laws for 
the protection of property, because they come into collision 
with the natural laws for the preservation of life. It is a pro- 
vision made and enforced by the poor themselves to preserve 
the ejected tenantry from perishing, because the State has 
made no provision to save them from starvation. A tenant 
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from year to year, without the knowledge or concurrence of 
his landlord (such cases are frequent), disposes of his good- 
will to a new occupier, into whose hands the land passes. If 
the landlord uses his undoubted right to get rid of a tenant 
thus forced upon him, without giving him a recompense, the 
tenant, who thinks he has purchased the possession, feels him- 
self injured; and the agrarian legislators of his district will 
enforce his claim, by a very summary process, against any new 
occupant who shall have been hardy enough to take the land. 
This tribunal of wild justice receives a reciprocal protection 
from the people. A peasant at Cashel spoke the sentiments 
of his class respecting the members of this frightful confede- 
racy, when he said to two of the Poor-Law Commissioners, * 
“ People may fault and abuse the Whitefeet and boys that 
“ go round at night with black faces, but only for them the 
“ whole country would be in ‘ a rising, —the poor would 
“ have no protection at all.” 

But this general rule, “ that a State is bound to protect its 
destitute poor against starvation,” has sanctions in Ireland 
stronger than it possesses in most other countries. Property 
in that country has not discharged its obligations to the poor, 
and the reason is therefore the stronger that property there 
should be taxed for their relief. We find that within the last 
forty years rent-rolls have advanced in Ireland from two to 
three hundred per cent., while during the same period the 
poverty of the cultivators of the soil has been increasing. 
It appears very clearly, from the evidence taken before the 
Poor-Law Commissioners, that the cottier tenants and. la- 
bourers and small farmers generally pay a rent much beyond 
what they can afford out of the produce of the land. The 
rent of the cottier tenant is not determined by the value of 
the land, but by his ability to earn money from sources ex- 
trinsic of it. To this he devotes usually the wages he receives 
during his periodical migrations to England, and he is known 
to suffer the greatest hardships and privations rather than 
divert the smallest portion of the little hoard from its destined 
‘purpose. 

The evidence given before the Commissioners of Poor In- 
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quiry respecting the present state of the Irish peasantry, com- 
pared with that furnished by Arthur Young in the years 1776 
to 1779, clearly proves that their condition is deteriorated 
since the period of his tour. This is shown by the more fre- 
quent prevalence of fevers and famines of late, and by the 
adoption of a potatoe of inferior quality, but which requires 
less manure and grows more abundantly. It is true that the 
proprietors are not altogether answerable for the condition of 
the people being in an inverse ratio to the improvement of 
rents: middlemen generally intervene between the proprie- 
tor and the occupier; and these persons, having no permanent 
interest in the land, and subletting merely with a view to 
present profit, oppose a bar to improvement. Notwithstanding 
this, however, it cannot be denied that a portion of the pro- 
prietors whose hands are free have been culpably indifferent 
to their estates and the condition of their tenantry. Many 
of them leave their properties to the management, or rather 
mismanagement, of agents, who, as well as the proprietors, are 
occasionally non-residents ; and the claims of the agents, fre- 
quently irregular and exorbitant, coupled with the exactions 
of the “drivers” and “bailiffs,” leave the tenant as much bur- 
thened as if he had been under the rack-rents of the middle- 
men. ‘The Irish proprietor, being in many cases an absentee, 
naturally regards the lands as a source of profit, extrinsic of 
other considerations ; personal influence not being one of the 
elements on which he calculates, he has no motive or oppor- 
tunity of extending towards his tenantry the kindness and 
protection by which it is commonly obtained. He considers 
that the best mode to obtain a fair rent is to let his land to 
the highest bidder,—not being able generally to decide on the 
solvency of the tenant, or perhaps aware of the competition 
which impels the latter to offer a rent which it is impossible 
for him to pay and retain for himself a reasonable subsistence, 
We do not go the whole length with persons who contend, 
that it is quite indifferent, as to the accumulation of wealth in 
Ireland, whether landlords should or should not be resident, 
and whether rents should or should not be spent in the coun- 
try where they are raised. We admit that when the producers 
in Ireland remit annually to England four millions sterling to 
pay the rents due to absentees, they do not give away this sum, 
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—they pay a debt which they owe, and which must be dis- 
charged wherever the landlords may be. 

That Ireland sustains a loss however by this remittance 
is equally true, for if this sum were spent in Ireland her trade 
would gain all the profit on its expenditure. Supposing this 
profit to be twenty-five per cent., she loses £1,000,000. per 
annum by the absence of her landlords. 

Capital to that amount is therefore annually exported 
and lost to Ireland; nor is this so trifling a consideration ; 
for capital is the mainspring of industry, and the quantity of 
industry increases in every country with the increase of capi- 
tal that sets it in motion. It has been truly said by Mr. 
M°Culloch, that, “ when you diminish capital you instantly 
“ take away a portion of the comforts and enjoyments, and 
“ perhaps also the necessaries, of the productive classes, and 
“ spread poverty and misery throughout the land*.” 

The capital drawn from Ireland by the absentee is ex- 
changed in England, or perhaps abroad, for the articles of 
necessity or luxury which he requires. This outlay furnishes 
profits to the persons it employs through every link in the 
chain of production, and thus “ consumption becomes the 
“ means of re-producing a greater amount of useful and desi- 
“ rable products t.” 

The effect of the system of absenteeism upon Ireland, there- 
fore, is that a portion of the materials and instruments of 
production are sent away from her, and her people to that 
extent impoverished. But let us regard the subject in a more 
familiar point of view. A resident landlord will employ a 
portion of his rents in procuring the necessaries and luxuries 
that he requires at home, and will thus encourage the home- 
market for labour; besides he will return a portion of the 
rents to the persons actually employed in producing them, 
by improving his estate. He will find it his interest, as it 
must contribute to his gratification, to assist his tenants in 
adopting a better system of husbandry, and in obtaining for 
themselves greater personal comforts. It will be his pride to 
be surrounded by a respectable and substantial yeomanry, 
and he will exert himself to the utmost to improve their habits, 


* M‘Culloch, p. 143. T Ibid, p. 395. 
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upon which his own interest and comfort materially depend. 
Nor will his usefulness be confined to his own estate ; it will 
extend its circle to the promotion of works of national im- 
provement, which require united exertion and interest to 
effect. Itis true that residence in Ireland has not many at- 
tractions at present for the landed proprietors, but it depends 
upon themselves to render it more agreeable by introducing 
better habits and a greater desire for the comforts of life 
amongst the peasantry. The relations between landlords and 
tenants are undoubtedly the chief source of the misery and 
poverty of Ireland ; a compulsory provision for the poor will 
tend to re-adjust the relation between them ; it will force upon 
the landlord the duty of supervision and superintendence, 
which he has hitherto generally neglected ; capital will then be 
invested in the soil, and a wholesome change be produced in 
the rural relations of the country. 

We think it right to say so much in reply to the argument, 
that it is quite indifferent to the interests of Ireland whether 
landlords should be resident or not, and whether or not rents 
should be spent amongst the people by whom they are raised ; 
at the same time we freely admit that the properties of some 
resident landlords are managed more injuriously for the te- 
nants than those of some absentees. Amongst those who 
are drag-chains on the prosperity of Ireland we cannot in- 
clude the Duke of Devonshire, the Marquesses of Lansdowne 
and Hertford, Lords Palmerston, Stanley, &c. 

These noblemen, however, are occasional residents, and 
they take care to be represented by persons when they are ab- 
sent who have the inclination and means to carry into effect 
their comprehensive views for the improvement of their estates. 
When they effect so much good during their occasional 
visits, we feel that it is an additional argument in favour of the 
great advantage to a rural population resulting from the pre- 
sence of their natural protectors. Persons accustomed to 
the relations between landlords and tenants in England may 
be induced to undervalue the advantages of residence. Here 
the person who cultivates the land usually possesses capital, 
and unless he can get out of the land a remuneration for his 
labour, and a reasonable interest for his investment, he will 
decline holding it; but in Ireland the cultivator seldom pos- 
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sesses any capital, and the competition for land is so great 
that the rent offered for it is quite irrespective of its value: 
under these circumstances it is not to be wondered at that 
anything like a remunerating profit is rarely left to the cul- 
tivator. We look to the poor-law as the great and only ad- 
juster of this anomalous state of things; the sum that the 
landlord takes from the tenant, beyond that to which he is 
fairly entitled, he will be obliged to refund in rate, and he 
will soon begin to find his true interest to be identified with 
the true interest of the tenant. 

Nor is this mode of interference between landlord and 
tenant liable to the objections so frequently raised against 
any legislative interference with the market for labour. In- 
stead of making the market for labour less free, the operation 
of the Bill will be to make it more free; it will place the poor 
and the rich in a position to treat with each other on fairer 
terms. By giving the poor man a resource against starvation, 
we withdraw from him his greatest motive for entering into 
an engagement to pay a rent which leaves him the poorest 
quality and most scanty quantity of food, as the only remune- 
ration for his toil ; and the proprietor will be, in like manner, 
preserved from the too common practice of making the ne- 
cessities of the bidder for land the measure of the rent which 
he demands,—a practice which may increase his nominal 
rental, but seriously tends to his injury in the end, by op- 
posing an insurmountable barrier to improvement, and by 
paralyzing the exertions of the tenant. The Bill does not 
directly interfere with the mode of managing the land of any 
proprietor, nor does it oblige him to employ upon it any given 
number of labourers ; but if there be a number of unemployed 
poor in his district, it obliges him to contribute to their sup- 
port; and the question will naturally suggest itself, “ If I pay 
“ these labourers for doing nothing, is it not better for me to 
“turn to my advantage all that they can give me in return 
“ for the sum I now expend upon them,—namely their la- 
“bour?” They will thus be induced to invest more capital 
in land than they do at present, which is certain to bring 
them an ample return ; thus a greater quantity of produce will 
be raised, and every acre of land, at present unproductive 
or partially productive, brought into cultivation or improved, 
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will increase the demand for labour. With an increase in 
the demand the wages of labour will improve—the labourer 
be enabled to provide himself with a better sort of food than 
at present, and to expend more money on manufactured ar- 
ticles,—an improvement which will be felt by every member 
of the community; above all, with the improvement in his 
material condition, he will be gradually led to seek and gain 
a higher position in the moral and social scale. 

Again, there is a class of reasoners who concede that it 
is the duty of the state to make a compulsory provision for 
the poor, but contend that such provision should be strictly 
confined to persons who from sickness or accidental infirmity 
are unable to support themselves. Doctor Chalmers has la- 
boured, and we grant with great ability, to prove that any 
system of relief which includes the able-bodied poor must be 
productive of evil. M. Garnier also, in his “ Notes on the 
Wealth of Nations,” supports the same argument. He ob- 
serves :— “1 faudrait commencer par s’entendre ; par savoir 
“ ce que l’on comprend sous le nom de pauvre. Si vous en- 
“ tendez designer par Ja celui qu’une infirmité naturelle ou 
* accidentale met hors d’état de travailler, et qui ne peut sub- 
“ sister que par le secours d’autrui, la question est simple et 
“facile 4 resoudre. La société doit nourrir ces pauvres,— 
“ ¢’est un devoir que Phumanité lui impose; on n’a pas a 
“craindre qu’une telle charge vienne trop A s’étendre; les 
“ infirmités physiques ne sont pas contagieuses commes les 
* infirmités morales; et ne sont pas susceptibles de se multi- 
* plier 4 mesure des faveurs qu’elles recoivent.” But we confess 
we canhot conceive how a distinction can be drawn between 
persons who are destitute from sickness or accidental bodily 
infirmity and those who are destitute from inability to obtain 
employment. In a very short time a person in the second 
category, if not relieved, would be qualified as a claimant in 
the first. With what justice could a starving person who 
sought for food in a workhouse be refused because 
“ he was not sick,” and therefore did not come within the 
description of persons for whom relief was there provided. 
To attempt to distinguish between sickness, and destitution 
which must be soon followed by sickness, and, if not relieved, 
by death, would be to show as little logic as humanity. This 
was well illustrated by Lord John Russell, in moving for leave 
VOL. VI,—N° XI, 2a 
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to bring in the Bill for the Relief of the Poor in Ireland, on 
the 1st of February last. 

‘I do not see,” said his Lordship, “ how, having a workhouse, you 
can shut the door of the workhouse upon the able-bodied. One comes, 
and says, ‘I am old and a cripple, and unable longer to work. I have 
nothing to sustain me ; admit me to this house, where I understand you 
find raiment and food and shelter ; and let me pass the rest of my days 
protected against entire destitution.’ That person is admitted. Well; 
another comes, and says, ‘ It is impossible for me to obtain work; I 
have looked everywhere to find employment; I cannot obtain land,— 
there is not any one who will let it to me; I cannot obtain hire for my 
labour; I am therefore in a state of complete destitution, and I ask you 
to receive me into the workhouse.’ Now, is it any answer to that man 
to say, ‘ It is very true that you must starve if you are not received into 
the workhouse, but you have strength of limb; you are able-bodied, and 
we cannot receive you’? Is not the one man who is able to work, but 
who cannot obtain labour,—who cannot obtain a single twopence for his 
labour,—is he not in a state of as great distress as the man who is pre- 
vented from obtaining work by infirmities and age? I say, that in a state 
of society such as that of Ireland, in making that distinction you make a 
distinction which is untenable.” 

It would throw little light upon what we consider to be 
the true merits of the question of Poor-Laws for Ireland, to 
repeat the objections which have been urged against it by 
many benevolent and enlightened persons, who contend that 
no system of compulsory relief can be established for the able- 
bodied poor which will not lead them to depend on the inter- 
position of others rather than on their own labour, and repress 
those exertions which are essentially necessary for their im- 
provement. These objections are, we think, founded on a 
misconception of the legitimate objects of a poor-law, and of 
the mode by which it is proposed these objects shall be at- 
tained under the Irish Bill. We hold it to be incontroverti- 
ble, that a state is bound to provide a relief for its poor against 
destitution. But no poor-law, properly so called, can inter- 
pose between indigence and those necessities which idleness 
or improvidence, or even circumstances over which the poor 
themselves have no control, may have created. We do not 
doubt that the prosperity of Ireland will be accelerated by a 
series of judicious legislative enactments, which we propose 
hereafter more particularly to consider ancillary to this mea- 
sure. The Poor-Law we look upon as the first link in the 


chain of amelioration; but its effect in developing indirectly 
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the resources of Ireland will mainly depend upon confining 
its operation to its legitimate object, namely, to correct the 
great evil of mendicancy, and to relieve the country from the 
pressure of destitution. That this was the sole object of the 
Act of Elizabeth we have already shown*; we have the evi- 
dence of Lord Bacon to prove that the necessity for confining 
its operation within its proper limits was well understood in 
his day, and the following observation of his would almost 
appear to have been written in allusion to the projected Irish 
Poor-Law. But chiefly it were to be wished that such a 
* beneficence towards the relief of the poor were so bestowed, 
* as not only the mere and naked poor should be sustained, 
** but also that the honest person which hath hard means to 
“live, upon whom the poor are now charged, should be in 
* some sort eased}.” ‘The same complaint of redundancy 
of population which is now made one of the chief grounds of 
opposition to the Irish Poor-Law was prevalent at that time 
in England: “ The cause was laid upon God,” writes Harri- 
son, “ as though he were in fault for sending such increase of 
people, or want of wars that should consume them{.” We 
find, however, in a comparatively short period after the pass- 
ing of the Poor-Law Act there were no further complaints of 
over population. Yet the improvement in the condition of 
the people was not solely attributable to the Poor-Law Act 
of Elizabeth. It had, indeed, the effect described by Lord 
Bacon, of relieving “ the mere and naked poor,” and easing 
* the honest person” who had “ hard means to live,” upon 
whom the poor were then charged. But it was accompanied 
with other measures, having for their object to provide em- 
ployment for the people, without which it could have done 
comparatively little to remedy the mass of destitution existing 
in England at the time it was enacted. An Act was passed 
in the same session (43rd Elizabeth, c.4.), “ To redress the 
* misemployment of lands, goods and stock of money hereto- 
* fore given to charitable uses.” And another of great im- 
portance (43rd Elizabeth, ec. 11.), “ For the recovery of many 
“hundred thousand acres of marshes and other grounds, 
“ subject commonly to surrounding, within the Isle of Ely 





* Vide British aud Foreign Review, No, X. 
+ Lord Bacon’s Works, 8vo. London, 1826, vol. iii. p, 389. 
¢ Description of England in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
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“ and the counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, Northampton, 
“ Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, Sussex, Essex, Kent and the 
“ county palatine of Durham.” England was at the period 
to which we allude in the state of transition from a state of 
want to a state of prosperity. Want had been the conse- 
qnence of a half-employed population, and the evil was re- 
moved by the simple and obvious method of removing its 
cause. Public works were undertaken and encouraged by the 
Government, which had the effect of increasing the annual 
revenue of the kingdom, developing new sources of wealth, 
and of improving the condition of the people. Bacon de- 
scribes “ the estate of this realm of England” during the 
latter part of Elizabeth’s reign in the following words: 
“ There was never the like quantity of waste and unprofitable 
 oround inned, reclaimed and improved. There was never 
“ the like husbanding of all sorts of grounds by fencing, ma- 
“ nuring and all kinds of good husbandry. The commodities 
“and ease of rivers cut by hand and brought into a new 
* channel, of piers that have been built, of waters that have 
* been forced and brought against the ground were never so 
“many*.” In the succeeding reign several Acts were passed 
for a like purpose, amongst which we find (4 Jac. I. c. 13.) 
“ An Act for draining of certain fens and low grounds in the 
“Isle of Ely subject to hurt by surrounding, containing 
“ about six thousand acres, compassed about with certain 
« banks, commonly called and named the Ring of Waldersey 
* and Cooldham ;” and (7 Jac. c. 20.) “ An Act for the speedy 
* recovery of many thousand acres of marsh ground and other 
** ground within the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk lately 
* surrounded by the range of the sea in divers parts of the 
** said counties, and for the prevention of the danger of the 
* like surrounding hereafter.” The result of these wise mea- 
sures was, that although population increased rapidly, yet 
the comforts and conveniences of life increased in a greater 
degree ; and before the close of the seventeenth century we 
find complaints were made that, instead of an overstock of 
consumers they were too few. In a pamphlet written in 
1693 +, entitled “ An essay upon Taxes,” &c., and attributed 





* Lord Bacon’s Works, 8vo, vol. iii. p. 52. 
tT Somers’ Tracts, 1 Coll. vol. iv. p. 63. 
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to the Marquis of Halifax, we find it stated: “ As to the pre- 
“ sent case in England, I think there is nothing more appa- 
“ rent than the plenty of home commodities, and the want of 
“ people to consume them, which is in truth the principal 
* cause of the present fall of rents, and the price of commo- 
“ dities.’ This fact would make greatly against the theory 
of Mr. Malthus, that “ man has a tendency to increase in a 
“ geometrical progression, whereas his subsistence can only 
“be increased in an arithmetical progression.” Without, 
however, waiting to examine his politico-economical creed, 
or that of his opponents, namely, that a growing population 
instead of tending to diminish the means of subsistence, 
conduce, in an increased ratio, to its increase, we may be 
permitted to assert that the produce of a man’s labour, em- 
ployed with ordinary diligence in the cultivation of the soil, 
will be sufficient for the support of seven or eight persons. 
But when in addition to this we consider the increase of 
productive power by means of machinery, and the elements 
of wealth which nature, that bounteous mother, so abund- 
antly offers to the labouring population, we are not inclined 
to question the divine commandment of “ increase and mul- 
tiply,” in order to hold by “ the traditions of men.” The 
system of nature is simple and beautiful. She summons 
labour into the field to produce the ordinary means of sub- 
sistence. ‘The individual labourer produces more than is re- 
quired for his sustenance. The surplus accumulates, and is 
called wealth. Wealth, the mighty wizard, directs the human 
mind, so infinite in its resources, and the human hand, so won- 
derfully fitted to obey its impulses, to the production of the 
conveniences and elegancies of life ; and hence arise the prac- 
tical manual arts which so essentially polish and humanize 
mankind. So long, therefore, as the soil shall yield its increase 
to the husbandman,—so long as the earth shall yield up its 
mineral treasures to the industry and enterprise of man,—so 
long as human invention shall exist to effect new combina- 
tions of the materials so abundantly placed at its disposal, 
—so long shall we deem a large population the true source 
of wealth, and deem it worthy the fostering care of a pater- 
nal government. The population of Engiand in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth was loosely computed at about 5,600,000 ; 
at which period there were few numerical public records 
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worthy of consideration. It was only in the year 1700 that 
decennial returns of the amount of population began to be 
furnished, and these having been deduced from the excess of 
registered baptisms over burials can only be regarded as an 
approximation to the actual numbers. We find by these 
returns, that the population of England, including Wales, 
gradually increased between the years 1700 and 1790 from 
5,475,000 to 8,675,000*. In 1801 the returns of the enu- 
merated population amounted to 8,872,980; in 1811 to 
10,150,615; in 1821 to 11,978,875; and in 1831 to 13,895,574. 
During this period agriculture rapidly extended in England, 
although by no means to the same extent as trade and manu- 
factures. It is calculated that between the period above 
stated 2,810,000 acres of land were brought into cultivation, 
yielding an additional annual amount of about 18,000,000/. 
The increase of productive power in manufactures, aided by 
the application of steam, is astounding. We mention a few 
examples. The value of cotton wool spun in 1769 did not 
exceed 200,000/7. At present the annual value of that branch 
of manufacture exceeds 40,000,000/. The woollen manufac- 
ture produces annually about 22,000,000/. Of coal, there 
were raised in 1780 only about 2,500,000 tons; the quantity 
now raised may be estimated at 18,000,000 tons. In 1780 
the quantity of British iron smelted did not exceed 70,000 
tons; in 1831 the quantity produced was estimated at 50 
tons per week, or 750,000 tons per annum. Mr. Browning, in 
his valuable book on the domestic and financial condition of 
Great Britain, has calculated that the quantity of British 
manufactures exported in 1830-31, in comparison with the 
year 1792, will give an increase of 450 per cent., whereas the 
increase of population during the same period was only 70 


per cent. 
Now with the example of England before us we need not be 





* 1700, population 5,475,000 
1710, ” 5,240,000 
1720, ” 5,565,000 
1730, ” 5,796,000 
1740, - 6,064,000 
1750, ” 6,467,000 
1766, i 6,736,000 
1770, ” 7,428,000 
1780, - 7,953,000 
1790, 8,675,000 
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much alarmed at the so-called redundancy of population in 
Ireland. The returns from the collectors of hearth money, 
commencing in 1754, afford us the first authentic data upon 
which we can form any approximation to the population of 
Ireland. These returns, allowing six inhabitants to each house, 
would give a population in the year we have mentioned 
amounting to 2,372,634, but we are inclined to think that this 
was much below the actual number. In 1821 the first com- 
plete census was taken, by which it appeared that the popu- 
lation then amounted to 6,801,827, and in 1831 to 7,767,401. 
Now taking England singly, without Scotland or Wales, we 
shall find it very little less populous than Ireland, considering 
the relative area of the two countries. By the census of 1831 
the population of England appeared to be 13,091,005 ; its 
superficial extent in British square miles is calculated at 
50,380, which would give an average of nearly 260 persons 
per square mile. By a census of the same year the popula- 
tion of Ireland appeared to be 7,767,401 ;—its superficial extent 
in British square miles is calculated at 29,540, which would 
give an average of not quite 264 persons per square mile ; so 
that in 1831 the population of Ireland only exceeded that of 
England by the amount of four persons to each square mile. 
The error of considering the population of Ireland very far 
beyond that of England, has we think, arisen from the com- 
parison having been drawn between Great Britain and Ireland, 
instead of between England and Ireland; thus taking into 
the calculation, Wales with its small population of 111 per- 
sons per square mile, and Scotland with its still more scanty 
population of 81 persons per square mile. We dwell on these 
details of population, however uninteresting, because it is es- 
sential to the formation of proper notions on the subject of a 
poor-law that they should be perfectly understood, and a most 
erroneous impression hag generally gained a footing in this 
country on this important poimt. Ireland is regarded as a sort 
of great western hive, with which it is most difficult to deal 
from its numbers; and a fear is generally entertained (most 
erroneously) that it would swallow up the entire rental of the 
country to keep its poor alive. Now we find that Ireland, with 
a soil equal in fertility to any in the world, has a population 
one third less than Belgium, calculated upon the average of 
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persons in each square mile of superficial extent*. It has, ac- 
cording to the evidence of Mr. Griffith, the Government en- 
gineer, a proportion of but three or four families to every hun- 
dred acres, whereas there ought to be ten families to that quan- 
tity of land to do justice to the soil. It is given in evidence 
before the Select Committee of 1829, that the area of Ireland 
is about 12,000,000 acres of Irish, or 19,210,000 acres En- 
glish measurement, and of this area 5,710,000 acres remain 
unproductive. We must therefore conclude that the alarm 
existing as to a greatly redundant population in Ireland is as 
ill founded now as it was in the time of Swift, when it had 
scarcely reached the one fourth of its present amount. 

The Poor-Law Commissioners for one of their leading data 
by which they compare the relative proportion of agricultural 
labourers in Great Britain and Ireland according to the quan- 
tity of cultivated land in both countries, adopt a table laid 
before the Emigration Committee of the Commons in 1827 
byMr. Cowling. This table gave for the total of cultivated 
land in Great Britain 34,254,000 acres. They adopt for Ire- 
land a calculation of Mr. Griffiths’s, which for the total culti- 
vated land of Ireland gives 14,603,000 acres. We presume 
that this amount is given by Mr. Griffiths in English acres, 
otherwise the comparison with Mr. Cowling’s table would be 
erroneous: this is not however stated in the report. They 
then found that there were in Great Britain in 1831 1,055,982 
agricultural labourers, and in Ireland, at the same period, 
1,131,715 agricultural labourerst. From these data of land 
and labourers they deduce that there are in Ireland about five 
agricultural labourers for every two that there are for the same 
quantity of land in Great Britain. Now we think that an es- 
sential element in this calculation is not taken into the ac- 
count, namely, the quantity of land in the one and the other 
country kept in pasture ; for it is quite obvious that pasture 
land does not require so many labourers as that which is in 
tillage. In the preface to the abstract of the population re- 
turns, printed in 1834, we find a table of the superficial area 
of the English and Welsh counties. And a book published 


* Belgium contains a superficial extent of 12,830 square milcs ; its population in 
1833 amounted to 4,061,000, which gives 323 persons to each square mile. 
tT Population accounts of 1831. 
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by Mr. Marshall contains an estimate of the number of acres 
of land in tillage and pasture in England and Wales*. From 
this it appears that in all the counties in England there are 
in tillage only 10,880,000 acres; while there are in pasture 
13,478,000 acres. Now until the Commissioners can show 
that an equally large proportion of pasture land to tillage ex- 
ists in Ireland as compared with Great Britain, we cannot 
place reliance upon deductions founded upon the assumption 
that the proportions are equal. The number of the agricul- 
tural labourers in England and Ireland which they adopt in 
their calculation is taken from a general summary of the 
answers and returns made under the Acts of Parliament of 
1831, for taking an account of the population of the United 
Kingdom. In this summary there is a column for “ the num- 
ber of labourers employed in labour not agricultural.” Now 
in this column are classed labourers usually employed at rail 
and other roads, excavations, canals, assisting miners and en- 
gineers, &c., but it is notorious that a great portion of this 
class of persons betake themselves to agriculture at the harvest 
season in England, when the farmer requires a greater num- 
ber of hands to get in his crops, so that a proportion of those 
persons set down at 608,712 in the returns ought to be fairly 
added to the number adopted by the Commissioners as show- 
ing the amount of agricultural labourers in England. There 
is another item which has not been taken into the account by 
the Commissioners, namely, the number of Irish labourers 
who annually migrate to England for a like purpose. Their 
data in both cases being so uncertain we are obliged to with- 
hold our assent to the conclusion they draw from them as to 
the large proportionate amount of the agricultural population 
in Ireland. 

The probable amount of the number of poor that might be 
presumed to be in a state of destitution in Ireland also occu- 
pied the attention of the Commissioners, and the result of their 
investigation on this important point is given in their Report. 
“ We cannot,” they state, “estimate the number of persons 
* out of work and in distress, during thirty weeks in the year, 
* at less than 585,000, nor the number of persons dependent 





* See Table in “ Political and Domestic Economy of Great Britain,” p. 150. 
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“ ypon them at less than 1,800,000, making in the whole 
2,385,000.” 

This sum of pauperism is very considerable, and if it were 
clear that so great a multitude should be claimants for the pub- 
lic bounty for more than half the year, it would be a powerful 
argument against the expediency of imposing so heavy a bur- 
den on the property of the country. They state that 
“* According to the census of 1831, the total number of labourers was 
1,131,715, of whom 564,274 were occupiers of land, and 567,441 were not. 
It appears by the first report of the Commissioners of Public Instruction, 
that the population of Ireland had, in 1834, increased from 7,767,401, the 
amount in 1831, to 7,943,940. We may assume that the number of labour- 
ers has increased in the same proportion, and therefore that it now ex- 
ceeds 1,170,000, and that the number of them not holding land (being, as 
seen above, about half of the whole,) is 585,000. If consequently this latter 
class would take refuge in a workhouse when they cannot obtain employ- 
ment on hire, they would there have to be provided for during thirty weeks 


of the year.” 

On referring to the census we find that the agricultural po- 
pulation is classed under three heads, viz. 

1st. Occupiers employing labourers . . . . 95,339 

2nd. Occupiers not employing labourers . . 564,274 

3rd. Labourers employed in agriculture. . . 567,441 

It is to the last class that the Commissioners confine their 
attention, the two first being obviously not likely to be claim- 
ants on a poor-rate. Now it would appear that they ought 
to deduct from the amount of the last class double the amount 
of the first, for each person belonging to the first can scarcely 
employ less, on an average, than two labourers throughout 
the year. This is in all probability much less than the cor- 
rect proportion, but we state the smallest probable number, as 
there are no means of attaining certainty. They have not 
done 80, consequently we consider their estimate, so far, erro- 
neous. 

Their next step was to ascertain the average length of time 
that agricultural labourers are employed throughout the 
year in Ireland, and for this purpose they appointed persons 
to supply them with returns on the subject. This was an 
operation of great difficulty, and requiring a very searching 
and extensive investigation. From the following observations 
annexed to Mr. Nicholls’s Second Report by Mr. Stanley, it 
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would appear that no sufficient information resulted from the 
inquiry upon which to decide this important question. 


“ The persons,”’ Mr. Stanley states, “‘ employed by the Commissioners 
to make the returns of an average duration of agricultural labour through- 
out Ireland, on which their estimate of twenty-two weeks is founded, do 
not give the number of labourers constantly employed—the numbers 
employed for various periods—and the number continually idle, which 
would have been very important. They only give an average generally of 
the duration of labour in some parts of twenty-nine counties, omitting 
Waterford, Tipperary and Roscommon. 

“ For Mayo the average is founded on returns from the parishes of 
Kilgever and Aughavale, surrounding Croaghpatrick Mountain on the west- 
ern extremity of the county. In Kilgever the time of employment is esti- 
mated to be only thirty-six days; but the families there, chiefly employed in 
agriculture, were in 1831, according to the census, only 1309, and of these 
there were 1301 landholders, leaving only eight families dependent on hire. 
In Aughavale the employment is stated to extend to 100 days, but there, 
according to the census, not one family was dependent on hire for subsist- 
ence in 1831.” 

It would be tedious to repeat examples, but from what we 
have quoted it will, we think, be obvious that the number of 
persons stated by the Commissioners to be “ out of work and 
in distress during thirty weeks of the year” does not rest on 
any sufficient data. And if their data were correct they do 
not state these persons to be absolutely destitute, and therefore 
likely to be all claimants for relief under the Bill. 

We therefore think that the alarm occasioned by this state- 
ment of such extensive destitution in Ireland is not well found- 
ed. The agricultural labourers in that country almost all have 
some sort of cabin, and they raise their yearly supply of pota- 
toes on the con-acre, for which they generally pay in labour. 
Most of them keep pigs and poultry, and many of them a cow. 

When there is a failure or partial failure in their crop they 
are reduced to great distress, because, unhappily, from the 
nature of their food, they cannot store up the abundance of 
one year to supply the deficiencies of the next ; a circumstance 
which may have a great effect in producing improvident habits. 
Their state however is fluctuating, they having generally in- 
sufficient food, but only in seasons of dearth being reduced to 
absolute destitution. It is only at such periods that they 
would in any large numbers claim workhouse relief. 

As destitution is ever fluctuating in Ireland, it is difficult 
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to make even an approximation to the numbers of persons 
who may seek relief in the workhouses on their opening. 
There is an important statistical fact, however, which bears 
upon this point, and which we find in the analysis of the po- 
pulation, to which we have already referred in the Appendix 
to the Report of Mr. Nicholls. By the census of 1831 it ap- 
peared that there were in Ireland 1385,066 families, and 
1249,816 inhabited houses ; so that the excess of families over 
houses amounts to 135,250, or one-tenth of the total number 
of families in Ireland; whereas in England the excess of fa- 
milies over houses amounts to 563,238, or nearly one-sixth of 
the whole. The population returns show that in 1831, in four- 
teen of the largest towns in Ireland, 50,815 of these houseless 
families were located, so that it may be assumed there is only 
a small proportion of agricultural families who are not pos- 
sessors of houses. This would bear out the evidence of Mr. 
Nicholls when he states that “ there is more poverty in Ire- 
“ Jand in proportion to its population than in England, but I 
“ doubt whether there is more or so much destitution.” 

The Commissioners of Poor Inquiry seem to have con- 
founded the one with the other; the fallacy of which was un- 
derstood even in the reign of Elizabeth, as the Acts 43 Eliz. 
c. 2, and 43 Eliz. c. 11, the one to relieve destitution, and the 
other to extend free and profitable labour, plainly testify. 
That measures for the latter purpose should be adopted ancil- 
lary to the Irish Poor-Law hardly admits of question. 

Among the remedial measures that have been proposed in 
aid of the workhouse, there is one which, if it were only for its 
novelty, is entitled to some notice. It has been suggested in 
a pamphlet, which we have placed at the head of this article, 
by an Assistant Commissioner. The writer concurs in the 
propriety of establishing Poor-Laws for Ireland on the basis 
of the workhouse principle, and fully admits the dangerous 
tendency of any other form of administering relief. He is 
however of opinion that the workhouse system taken singly, 
and without the aid of other measures, would in the peculiar 
circumstances of that country fall very far short of accomplish- 
ing any great improvement. He endeavours to show that the 
apprehension that is entertained by some persons that a large 
amount of the population will apply for admission into the 
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workhouses is not well founded. The method of proof he uses 
is this—he first classifies all those portions of the poor who 
are likely to be chargeable on the rates; and then by an ar- 
gument @ remotione partium he draws the conclusion that few 
if any of those classes would voluntarily undergo the work- 
house discipline so long as they could derive their support 
from the ordinary resources of mendicancy, or the usual mode 
of subsistence. 

Now if this conclusion be correct, even the most timid must 
confess there is no just ground for alarm at the introduction 
of the Poor-Law lest the expense should swallow up the rental, 
—and thus one pressing motive of opposition to the measure 
will be removed. 

It is principally in this point of view that we look upon the 
pamphlet in question as worthy of consideration, and there- 
fore we draw attention to the subject. 

The author, as we have already said, aims at deducing the 
improbability of any class of paupers availing themselves of 
the workhouse relief in any considerable numbers. His ob- 
ject evidently is to evince the futility of that plan as a single 
and unsupported measure to elevate the mass and rescue them 
from destitution. But he seems to have lost sight altogether 
of the not less valuable use of the position as an argument in fa- 
vour of the practicability and safety of the course intended to 
be pursued. It is manifest that the only persons likely to be 
an immediate burden on the poor-rates are those who having 
no means of support subsist at this moment upon charity. Of 
this general description of paupers the writer enumerates two 
principal heads, viz., local mendicants and vagrants, each of 
which he subdivides into subordinate classes. Local mendi- 
cants he reduces to two divisions: 1st, The casual distressed; 
and 2nd, Habitual beggars ;—the former again being com- 
prised of, 1st, Labourers and their families out of employment 
and who have not the resource of conacre or the allotment of 
land ; and 2nd, Of widows, orphans and impotent persons 
who are partly maintained by alms. Of vagrants he makes 
three classes—l1st, The wives and children of persons who 
migrate in search of work ; 2nd, Strolling beggars; and 3rd, 
Imposters who frequent fairs and places of amusement. This 
division appears to be fair, nor do we know of any description 
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of paupers in the rural districts of Ireland that may not be 
classed under one or other of these heads, Of these classes 
he conceives that to the first alone, namely the casual dis- 
tressed, is the temporary relief of a workhouse applicable. 
Having investigated the probabilities with regard to each head 
of their becoming chargeable to a poor-rate, he concludes with 
the following summary: 

** We have now gone through all the heads into which paupers, or those 
likely to become so, have been divided, and we see that only one or two 
classes of them will in any probability obtain their subsistence from the 
workhouse. Incorrigible vagrants must be disposed of in gaols and peni- 
tentiaries : the wives and children of migrating labourers will not volun- 
tarily adopt the workhouse form of relief; and if we are to puta stop to the 
contributions annually levied by them on the poor, some other plan must 
be resorted to. The permanently helpless and diseased ought to receive 
their support from separate institutions ; and for those who are a little 
above want other means may be applied to prevent them from sinking into 
utter destitution.” 


What then becomes of the alarm expressed about the num- 
bers that would have to be supported, and the notion of the 
* physical impossibility” of applying the workhouse system 
to Ireland? The danger to be apprehended is not that the 
country would become one great lazar-house, but that the sy- 
stem would be applicable to so few that it would leave the 
main evils and the general mass of poverty unremedied. 

But the writer has overlooked the fact that it is this very 
first class, consisting of labourers out of employment, and 
who he admits are the most likely to seek workhouse relief, 
which causes the great anxiety lest their numbers should in- 
undate the rates. He indeed proposes a remedy against the 
so much dreaded deluge of pauperism from that quarter, and 
it is to this remedy that we now refer, both as being valuable 
in itself as an aid to the poor-laws, and as serving to calm the 
apprehensions, whether well- or ill-founded, which are pretty 
generally felt with regard to admitting able-bodied paupers 
to workhouse relief. 

It will be well to notice an important difference in the out- 
set between the operation of the workhouse test in England 
and the practical effect that will result from it in Ireland. 
In this country the discipline of the workhouse stimulates 
the labourer to find employment, and he rarely fails in the 
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pursuit. This in fact is the prominent feature of the benefi- 
cial working of the system here. In Ireland there is little or 
no work to find,—there is little or nothing for an able-bodied 
man, be he ever so industrious, to fall back upon;—he has no 
alternative presented to him between starvation and the work- 
house. Now if it be possible to devise a plan by which an 
option shall be given to the Irish pauper of either entering 
the workhouse or subsisting himself by his own industry, he 
would then be on a par with the English labourer. The two 
systems would then run parallel, and the same effects might 
confidently be predicted in both countries. The method pro- 
posed in the pamphlet before us has this object in view. The 
plan suggested is to furnish to that class of paupers, whose 
maintenance would otherwise fall on the rates, the means of 
exerting their industry for their own support, by advancing 
them loans with proper sureties for the repayment. ‘To the 
English reader, and one unacquainted with the habits and 
condition of the Irish peasantry, this will appear to be a start- 
ling proposition, and not likely to lead to the flattering results 
anticipated. We know too that some prejudice will be ex- 
cited by the failure of all attempts in this country since the 
passing of the Poor-Law Amendment Act, to give relief in 
the form of loan; and it will be thought to be only a surrep- 
titious mode of giving outdoor relief to the Irish poor; or 
that it will eventually degenerate into such, and bring in 
with it the whole train of fraud and improvidence which cha- 
racterized the English Poor-Laws before the Amendment. 
Now if we could bring ourselves to believe that such would 
be the issue of the experiment, nothing could be further from 
our thoughts than to advocate so pernicious a principle. 
There is a marked and important contrast between English 
and Irish paupers in their relative position, and the adapta- 
tion of a new principle to each. English paupers have always 
been accustomed to look upon parish relief as a legal right, 
which might be enforced before the magistrate if withheld, 
or too parsimoniously granted by the overseer. The form in 
which such relief was provided was by a weekly allowance 
in money, according to the extent of the family or the sup- 
posed wants of the individual. This was a direct premium 
on idleness and improvidence. It is no wonder, therefore, 
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that a new law, which took away the control of the magi- 
strates, and the principle of which was to give no relief but 
in a workhouse, should be so unpopular as to make it neces- 
sary to proceed gradually, and not abolish all at once the 
habit of outdoor relief. Accordingly, it has been attempted 
to substitute loans in England for the usual gratuities ; but 
the pretext was too flimsy, it deceived neither party, and it 
was looked upon on both sides as a mere evasion of the rule. 
Of course the pretended loans never were repaid. But it 
would be most unjust and illogical to argue from the failure 
of such a course in England, that the same event must ne- 
cessarily attend the establishment of a loan system in Ire- 
land. To do anything for the benefit of that country has the 
advantage of being a new and untried principle of legislation, 
and therefore in whatever form the poor may obtain relief, 
they will thankfully receive it as a loan, and not challenge 
the gift upon any supposed right to a larger measure of sup- 
port. 

They have not been accustomed to outdoor relief or to any 
relief, and therefore they will gladly accept a new and unex- 
pected means of succour, and comply with the conditions 
under which it may be obtained. 

But this is not a mere speculative question as far as regards 
Ireland. The plan of affording relief by way of loans has 
been submitted to the test of experiment in that country by 
means of voluntary associations, which, though partial and 
limited in their operation, appear to warrant the writer of the 
pamphlet in urging the efficacy of the plan, and the feasibility 
of adopting it as a national system. The Assistant Commis- 
sioner has adduced several instances of the success of the ex- 
periment, taken from the books of the Irish Peasantry Society. 
From these it would appear that the loans are usually repaid 
with strict punctuality; and that considerable benefit has 
been conferred by their means upon the borrowers. The 
following examples are quoted in the pamphlet. “'The Derry 
* Loan Fund was founded in 1810, with a capital of 650/., 
* raised by charitable contributions. In the report made by 
“ the Bishop of Derry in 1823 he states the loss, to the year 
* 1819, was confined to three tenpenny-pieces, and it has gone 
* on equally well since 1819.” 
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Among the other entries on the books of the Irish Peasantry 
Society there is one as follows, of the date of the 5th of July, 
1837. “A return of the operations of the Charitable Loan 
“ Society of Gorey (to which this Society has contributed 
“ eighty pounds) was received from Robert Owen, Esq., the 
“ chairman, from which it appears that since the establish- 
* ment of the institution, on the 8th of April, 1833, the sum 
“ of 11,565/. 5s. Od. has been lent in 3638 loans, and in no 
* instance has there been a loss of one penny sustained by 
“ default of payment or otherwise ;—that the profit to the 
“ institution for the three preceding years has amounted to 
“ 1091. 28. 43d.” 

These examples would seem to warrant the conclusions of 
the Assistant Commissioner, that if this system were put 
under proper management, with salaried officers, the expenses 
of which might be defrayed by a trifling charge of interest 
on the loans, and that sufficient security were exacted, little 
danger of loss would accrue. 

That seasonable relief, given by way of loan, would save 
many from falling into destitution, is strongly urged by the 
writer of the pamphlet. 

He enters at some length into the domestic economy and 
resources of the Irish peasantry, with which he appears to be 
well acquainted, and then goes on to say, 

* Having taken this slight sketch of the economy and resources of the 
Irish poor, it requires but little reflection to see how applicable the loan 
system is to all their wants, and how available it would be to relieve their 
necessities, and promote industrious habits. Thus (to make the applica- 
tion step by step) a small sum advanced to the cottager might enable him 
to buy a second pig, or to reserve the one usually kept till it would fetch 
a better price. It would give him the means to purchase seed potatoes at 
the proper time and of good quality. He would have the opportunity to 
redeem his con-acre potatoes without suffering them to rot in the ground, 
or being compelled to sell them ut a loss. But above all, a loan made to 
him at that season of distress already described, in the interval between 
the going outof the old and the coming in of the new potatoes, would 
save him from extortion, and rescue him from debt and disease. It is 
necessary to explain here that at the seasonalluded to, the poor are forced 
to buy oatmeal for their subsistence, which they get on credit, and are 
commonly charged 50 per cent. above the market price.” 

It is evident that great benefit would be derivable from any 
system that would hold out encouragement to the poor to 
VOL. VI,—N° XI, 2B 
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maintain themselves by their own industry, and which would 
help them at those periods of distress, when they might 
otherwise be compelled to seek refuge in a workhouse. It 
must be borne in mind, in considering this question, that 
there is an essential difference in the habits and condition of 
the Irish poor. The English labourer is accustomed to find 
subsistence in ordinary hire, and when employment fails he 
has no other resource open to him to procure a maintenance 
than parochial relief. On the other hand, the wages of la- 
bour form but a small part of the support of an Irish poor 
family, and they are compelled to exercise their ingenuity in 
finding other means of livelihood for a considerable part of 
the year. Although a system of loans therefore would be 
of little avail to the English labouring classes, it is evident 
that they would be applicable to the condition of the Irish 
poor. 

We have endeavoured to show, in a preceding part of our 
observations, how essential we conceive it to be to the success 
of the Irish Poor-Law, to limit its operation to the sole ob- 
ject with which it has properly to deal, namely, to relieve, 
not poverty, but destitution. However favourably we regard 
the plan of the Assistant Commissioner, which we have 
thought it right to notice at some length, there would be, we 
think, a great objection to have a loan fund administered by 
the Poor-Law Commissioners. <A loan-fund board was created 
by act of parliament last year, in whom its administration 
might be properly vested. Nevertheless we are of opinion, 
with the writer of the pamphlet, that unless their powers are 
considerably enlarged, and they have authority to establish 
loan funds more extensively, supported by a compulsory rate, 
little advantage can be expected from their labours. 

The large space which the Irish Poor Relief Bill now oc- 
cupies in the public mind, and the great anxiety which exists, 
particularly among the Irish representatives, as to the result 
ofa great principle now about to be tested for the first time 
in Ireland, have induced us to devote to it a proportionate 
attention. To the consideration of the measures with which 
we hope it will be accompanied, particularly for “the exten- 
sion of public works,” so essentially calculated to develope 
the resources of the country, by enlarging the means of com- 
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munication and opening profitable channels for the employ- 
ment of capital, we will take an early occasion to return. We 
have the most cheering confidence that the Poor-Law Bill 
will prove to be (as Lord John Russell elaborately stated on 
bringing it into the House of Commons, at the beginning of 
the month which is now just closed,) “ one of many improve- 
* ments by which the security of property may be increased, 
“ by which order may be maintained, by which poverty may 
* be relieved, and by which the various classes in Ireland 
* may be better united,—the landlord with the peasant, and 
“ the man of capital with the man who depends wholly on his 
*¢ labour.” 


ArticLe XI, 
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De la Démocratie dans les Sociétés Modernes. Par M. Guizor. 
Paris, 15th November, 1837. 


De P Opposition et du Parti Radical, Par M. Lion Faucuenr. 
Ist November, 1837. 


No Chamber of Deputies in France, since the Restoration, 
has prolonged its parliamentary existence beyond three years. 
This triennial period would seem to be, in that country, the 
fatal term at which political combinations naturally expire, 
and the legislative powers require to be re-invigorated at the 
sources of popular election. ‘The Chamber of 1834, which has 
recently been dissolved, had voted four budgets in three ses- 
sions: by the widest interpretation of the French constitution, 
another year was still wanting to bring up the term of its 
legal expiration. The King, Louis Philippe, habitually afraid 
of eyery movement of public opinion, was desirous of preserv- 
ing that assembly as long as it could afford a solid support 
to the government: but the machine was already worn out, 
and after a few soundings, it was unavoidably admitted that 
the existing Chamber had no longer any of the conditions of 
vitality or duration. 
2B2 
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That Chamber had been elected in 1834, after the insur- 
rectional events of Lyons, at the very moment when the con- 
servative reaction which Casimir Périer had begun, and which 
the Doctrinaires, his successors, had exaggerated, was be- 
coming unpopular, and it bore distinct traces of the hesitation 
of the public mind at that period. No political system pre- 
vailed in it; indeed it was averse to every systematic line of 
politics, and was wont to take its own inconsistency for im- 
partiality. In the place of those two great parties, of the Juste- 
milieu and the Opposition, which had divided the previous 
legislature, several intermediate parties had been formed. Po- 
litices were narrowed to the petty limits of the coterie, and 
political opinions melted into the shades of kindred hues in- 
stead of presenting the contrast of distinct colours. On the 
benches of the Chamber there seemed to be about as many 
different fractions of party as there were men of distinction ; 
and the combinations of these imperceptible minorities, ever 
varying and changing, composed a majority without either a 
fixed principle or a fixed direction. 

The preponderance of the Crown upon the Chambers in 
France results precisely from this inconstancy of opinions. 
The absence of fixed political convictions abandons the majority 
to ministerial influence ; and whenever a ministry has ceased 
to regard itself as dependent on parliamentary control, it sub- 
sists only at the discretion of the Crown. No French Chamber 
had carried this abnegation of its opinions and its will to 
greater lengths than that which has just been dissolved; and 
it may not be useless to trace in a few words the history of its 
variations. 

Its first act was an address of an equivocal colour, but which 
contained an indirect censure on the policy of ministers. The 
nation took this manifesto seriously; but six months afterwards 
the Chamber declared, by what the French tacticians style an 
ordre du jour motivé, after a vain attempt to remodel the 
Cabinet, that the very same administration had deserved well 
of the country. By this singular contradiction the legislature 
affected to criticise the acts of the Government, without wish- 
ing that the effect of its solemn censure should go so far as 
to overthrow it. 

A year afterwards the Chamber did overthrow the Cabinet, 
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not indeed on the grounds of general policy, but simply to 
punish the Ministers for their somewhat obstinate resistance 
to the public cry in favour of the reduction of interest on the 
five per cent. stock. That ministry had maintained itself 
through various vicissitudes since the 11th of October, 1832. 
The two men who constituted its chief force, M. Thiers and 
M. Guizot, represented the coalition of the two centres (or 
moderate parties) in the Chamber; M. Thiers representing 
the centre gauche, or the liberal ministerial party, and M. 
Guizot the centre droit, based on strong reactionary princi- 
ples. The effect of the fall of that cabinet was to divide these 
two branches of the majority, and to effect a schism which was 
to be widened into a lasting breach. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the Chamber of 1834 than 
the alternate favour with which it supported in succession the 
two rival factions of the old cabinet, and the way in which the 
majority condescended to follow the star of M. Thiers at one 
time, and that of M. Guizot at another. The ministry formed 
by M. Thiers on the 22nd February, 1836, was supported by 
an immense majority on all the great questions, yet it only 
subsisted six months : that of M. Guizot, formed on the 6th of 
September following, lasted for a similar space of time, and fell 
before the majority of the Chamber had positively pronounced 
itself against the administration. Lastly, the Cabinet, which 
was got together on the 15th April, 1837, under the presidency 
of M. Molé, from among the elements of the preceding admini- 
strations, and which seems to be distinguished by aneutral tint 
as a medium of transition between M. Guizot and M. Thiers, 
although it has not a single parliamentary leader to boast of, 
found itself supported by a majority as complaisant—and as 
inconstant. The present administration has at least had pene- 
tration enough to see how little account could be taken of so 
mutable an assembly, and to resolve upon its dissolution be- 
fore it had had an opportunity of deserting the Government. 

That Chamber treated questions with the same levity which 
it showed towards persons. The vote of today frequently 
undid that of yesterday, for these votes were guided by cir- 
cumstances, not by principles, and the decisions of the Cham- 
ber, thus fortuitously made, had no authority in the country. 
An assembly which had majorities for every Cabinet, had a 
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majority for none: it had ceased to be an instrument of 
strength, and was become a mere source of embarrassment. 
As far as it is possible to trace out the elements of this 
chaos, we shall attempt to compute the forces of the late ma- 
jority and minority from the votes of the last session. Figures 
will be here more decisive than reasoning. We shall take the 
table of the French parliamentary forces, under the ministry 
of MM. Guizot and Molé, in the month of January, 1857. 
The Chamber, composed of 459 deputies, offered a ministerial 
phalanx of 241 votes; and the union of the various shades of 
the Opposition formed a body of 218 votes, that is to say, not 
more than 23 votes inferior to the majority. The ministerial 
party consisted of : 
The coterie of the Doctrinaires, directed by 


M. Guizot. . . . . . 34 Deputies. 
The Legitimists, supporting the dy nasty of Or- 
leans . . «© + ee se eo eo eo DB 


The King’s nides-de-comp, and persons at- 

tached tothe Court .......16 — 
The out-and-out Ministerialists, the most igno- 

rant and most docile members of the 

Chamber... . oe © © «© @ SOO 
The great Ministerial Bench 4a & oo eee 
Uncertain . . ° . . 50 — 
The Social party, headed by M. de Lension, 4 — 





241 

The Opposition might have been formidable if it had been 
compact, but it was sometimes deprived of the support of the 
eighteen Legitimists, who joined the Ministerialists on certain 
questions ; and whenever the Opposition joined the moderate 
liberal party in the concessions which it judged reasonable 
to make, the nineteen votes of the extreme Left divided against 
it. This party of the extreme Left was divided into two frac- 
tions, of which the one despaired of monarchy and the other 
already clamoured for a republic; and as it never gave its ap- 
probation to any measure of the Government, it received the 
surname of the Puritanical Opposition. 

The constitutional opposition, or the Cété Gauche, properly 
so called, consisted of 62 deputies ; the Centre Gauche, or the 
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tiers parti, reckoned 119; so that whenever these two fractions 
of the Chambers could succeed in detaching the floating votes 
from the ministerial side, they were very near having a ma- 
jority, even without the support of the extreme oppositions. 
Such was the combination which threw out the loi de dis- 
jonction, brought forward by the ministry of the 6th Sep- 
tember; a bill whose object was, in all causes in which mili- 
tary and civil offenders were put upon their trial for the same 
offence, to limit the right of trial by jury to the latter, and to 
arraign the former before a military court. 

The exhaustion of parties already crumbled away, and the 
obvious symptoms of general relaxation which forced them- 
selves upon the Government, as the real expression of the state 
of the country, were causes which necessarily led to the disso- 
lution of the late Chamber. That event took place on the 4th 
October, 1837; and the same ordonnance fixed the 4th of No- 
vember for the new elections—the 18th of December for the 
opening of the session. Every dissolution of the Chamber of 
Deputies in France is accompanied by a numerous creation of 
Peers. It is the first measure in that extraordinary display 
of Government influence which we shall shortly trace at length 
in the course of the French elections. M. Decaze and M. de 
Villéle, under the restoration, were the first to use this influ- 
ential argument in favour of their partisans. The revolution 
of 1830 proceeded at first by the method of exclusion, and 
turned seventy-six of M. de Villéle’s peers out of their seats. 
Shortly afterwards the hereditary peerage was abolished, and 
M. Casimir Périer took an early opportunity of repairing the 
breaches effected in the Chamber, by throwing into it about 
eighty members of hisown making. The recent batch is com- 
posed of fifty peers of whom twenty-three sat in the late 
Chamber of Deputies. Of the 326 peers, now in the upper 
chamber, 149 owe their title to the restoration, and 177 to the 
present Government: and the majority, whatever may be its 
spirit, dates its existence from the period of the great change 
in the institutions to which they belong. The list of new peers 
of the 4th October last betrays the hesitation of the Cabinet 
on the eve of the elections ; it isa perfect medley of opinions: 
the Opposition is represented by M. Bignon and General Pélet; 
the tiers parti by five or six personages, amongst whom may 
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be reckoned M. Humann, the ex-minister of Finance: the 
ministerial benches void a certain number of illustrious nul- 
lities into the assembly of the Luxembourg; but the choice 
of the Court seems to have been more peculiarly attracted by 
the deserters from the legitimist party, members of the Centre 
Droit belonging to the great landowners of France. 

The ministry is composed of men too destitute of that 
strength which is derived from political reputation and public 
talent for them to have extorted from the King entire liberty 
of action in the electoral contests. The King only consented 
to dissolve the Chambers on his own conditions ; one of the 
hardest of which was, that the administration should exert all 
its influence in favour of the Doctrinaire candidates, its natu- 
ral competitors. This obligation placed the Cabinet in a false 
position ; M. Molé, not being able distinctly to separate his 
own line of politics from that of his predecessors, left the 
elections to take care of themselves, and the electors with- 
out direction. He joined no party in the contest, and can 
claim no party advantages from its result. Perhaps this is the 
first time that a French Ministry has consented to stand by 
during the elections, and that the struggle was directed (as 
has been cleverly remarked) neither for nor against the Go- 
vernment, but over its head. 

A stranger spectacle can scarcely be witnessed by an En- 
glishman than that of a French election, nor one which more 
forcibly brings out all those differences of social and political 
life between our two countries, which we are compelled to re- 
cur to every time we speak of modern French politics. The 
number of electors who keep their votes for the use of the Go- 
vernment, whatever be its complexion, is so large, that if the 
character and purpose of the Government is not distinctly com- 
municated to them they are lost in uncertainty. The in- 
tricate machinery of the electoral system in France reminds 
us of some model of a real engine, which possesses every part 
of the thing it represents—except the inward moving force, 
and which is only put in motion by a hand from without. 
Such are the effects of creating instruments before the arm is 
strong enough to wield them; like the present of a heavy 
riding-whip to a child, which he can only crack in the air, and 
which may be used in his father’s hands to chastise himself. 
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Accordingly, on the recent occasion which has given rise to 
these remarks, we had an opportunity of hearing the amusing 
and troublesome ambiguities of a French country town. The 
ordonnance told the electors that they were to vote ; but where 
was the ordonnance to tell them how to vote? Some consulted 
M. le Préfet, some the humbler functionaries of the village ; 
a few made up their minds on personal grounds ; one or two 
for political reasons. In the mean time the politicians of 
Paris, as we shall shortly see, were consuming much breath 
and stationery in harangues and missives to their rural and 
provincial constituents; and if the Government was (for the 
reasons above mentioned) peculiarly inactive, the heads of 
parties were never more busy or more quarrelsome. 

The Doctrinaires, with M. Guizot at their head, had adopted 
the re-election of the former majority as the object of their 
exertions. M. Molé, not venturing openly to abandon the 
paths of the juste milieu, and restrained by the prejudices of 
Louis Philippe, contented himself with asserting that the old 
majority of 1834 must change its date, and modify, not its 
principles, but its position before the country. We quote the 
most notable passage of the ministerial manifesto respecting 
the dissolution on the 5th October, from the Moniteur : 

“La Chambre élue en 1834 a montré une grande énergie de rares lu- 
miéres, un admirable devouement pour le pays . . . mais cet excellent esprit 
de la Chambre n’a pu la garantir de certains défauts inhérens a sa situation. 
On voit que nous voulons parler de ces incertitudes et de ces fluctuations 
qui ont ébranlé le centre de Ja majorité parlementaire. Cette majorité a 
éprouvé le contre coup de sa propre victoire sur les factions. Ralliée dans 
le danger et reunie pour combattre, elle s’est divisée aprés Ja lutte : les uns 
croyant la guerre terminée ont voulu la paix, les autres croyant la paix 
dangéreuse ou impossible ont continué la guerre. Chacune de ces tendances 
également inspirée par l’amour du bien public s’est partagée la majorité. 
I] en est resulté des divisions regrettables entre des hommes également 
utiles au pays, faits pour s’entendre et pour se soutenir mutuellement. 
Peu & peu cependant I’esprit de conciliation l’a emporté, et a produit en 
dernier resultat le cabinet du 15e Avril, sous les auspices duquel l’ancienne 
majorité, rallice en trés grande partie par l’amnistie et accrue par des adhésions 
nouvelles, a réformé ses rangs. Ainsi la Chambre de 1834 a exprimé par 
ses transformations successives la marche naturelle de ]’opinion, qui ne 
passe point brusquement d'une situation d’esprit a une autre, et qui marque 
ses époques de transition par des incertitudes. 

«* Les modifications que la Chambre de 1834 a subies, les changemens 
pratiques qu’elle a dQ tour & tour seconder ou provoquer elle-méme dans 
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le gouvernement, ont retiré a ses résolutions ce caractére d’unité qui donne 
plus de sécurité au pouvoir, et de stabilité aux institutions. II faut au- 
jourd’hui que fa Chambre de 1834 change de date ; il faut que les diverses 
nuances de la riajorité prennent une origine nouvelle, oi chacun puisse se 
dégager des antécédens qui génent sa conscience. Aprés un renouvellement 
electoral, les positions parlementaire, affranchies de tout engagement de 
personnes et de toute division systématique, se rétablissent avec netteté.” 

Recent experience in our own country may have shown 
that a “renouvellement electoral,” is not an infallible method 
for removing the vapours of the political atmosphere, and 
sweeping away, by a summary process of regeneration, the 
pledges, the precedents and the confusion of previous assem- 
blies ; and it will readily be believed that the manifesto from 
which this passage is extracted was not calculated to clear 
up all the ambiguity which hung about the situation of the 
French ministers. The cabinet appeared to place itself be- 
tween M. Guizot and M. Thiers, and such a position was 
believed to be anomalous, and unintelligible, which is worse ; 
for when the public is addressed, it is of importance to write 
so as to be understood by the public. As long as the former 
Chamber lasted M. Molé might be considered as a transi- 
tion between the leaders of the two centres; but as soon as 
that Chamber was dissolved, for the express purpose of put- 
ting an end to the state of indecision in which the majority 
vacillated, the minister was bound to declare himself posi- 
tively. M. Thiers ought either to have been admitted into 
the Cabinet or opposed by the Cabinet; at amy rate the 
Government ought to have made its own opinion public at 
the time when it appealed to the public opinion of the coun- 
try. Such was not the course pursued, and the electoral 
struggle was left in the hands of the parties (to speak cor- 
rectly we ought perhaps to say the salons) of Paris. 

M. Guizot is unquestionably a man of strong convictions, 
but he has rarely the courage to act up to his opinions. His 
most ardent friends by their solicitations, and his most sincere 
enemies by their reiterated attacks, have in vain endeavoured 
to place him on the ground so clearly marked out by his 
principles and his predilections, and to make the head of a 
conservative opposition the leader of the French Tories. M. 
Guizot’s resistance is obstinate; his hopes of re-entering the 
Cabinet are not extinct ; and his contempt for public opinion 
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induces him to believe that if the King receives, the Chamber 
must endure, him. This is the cause of the persistency with 
which he clings to the skirts of the mantle which is no longer 
his to wear. M. Guizot and the Doctrinaires, satisfied with 
the indirect support of the administration, and unable to rely 
on that of public opinion, employed no means for acting upon 
the electors but the press and their personal influence. They 
did not come forward in any part of the country as a distinct 
party under a banner of their own; a sufficient proof that 
they were conscious of their weakness, and were little inclined 
to brave the consequences of their unpopularity. 

The deputies of the moderate liberal party took the same 
course to draw the Government into their own hands as the 
Doctrinaires adopted to retain their connection with the 
Government. M. Dupin, M. Thiers and M. Passy were not 
to be outdone in prudence by M. Guizot. The Opposition 
vainly endeavoured to induce this Tiers parti to join a general 
committee of arrangements: the Tiers parti replied, in its 
principal journals, that by joining the opposition it incurred 
the risk of breaking with the ministry ; and that no external 
influence could compensate the loss of that which the Cabinet 
favoured it with. We find then that these three principal 
parties, the Doctrinaires, the Centre Gauche and the Centre 
Milieu, threw no strong personal interest into the electoral 
balance, but arrayed themselves at various distances in the 
rear of the ministry. The Legitimists, the Republicans and 
the Constitutional Opposition advanced more boldly to bring 
their opinions to an issue. 

The Legitimist party, which is the most impatient of its 
position, precisely because it is furthest removed from the 
head of affairs, had already organized its forces a month 
before the dissolution was pronounced: conscious, however, 
that its weakness did not allow it to fight the battle without 
allies, it made overtures of coalition to the liberal party, by 
a manifesto published on the same day in all its principal 
journals. This programme was dated the 4th of September, 
and it laid down the following list of pledges to be accepted 
by every Legitimist candidate. We transcribe the list, as a 
singular illustration of the principles which a long opposition, 
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and the hopes of an alliance with the Liberals, placed in the 
columns of the Gazette de France and the Quotidienne. 


“1. N’accepter aucune fonction salari¢e pendant la durée de la dis- 


cussion. 
«2. S’engager a solliciter la reforme de la loi actuelle d’election, et em- 


ployer tous ses efforts pour y parvenir. 

«<3. Réclamer l’abolition du serment électoral. 

“4, Ne voter aucun apanage, aucune dotation supplémentaire a la dé- 
charge de la liste civile: comme au profit de la ville de Paris aucune allo- 
cation pour les dépenses qui ailleurs sont des charges locales. 

“« 5. Réclamer toutes les garanties du jury et la liberté de discussion, 
telles qu’elles devraient exister en vertu de la Charte. 

«6. Voterla réduction des fonds secrets, et ramenerle budget des dépenses 


au taux ot il était avant 1830. 
«« 7. Maintenir les droits de la France sur la conquéte de la régence d’Al- 
gers, et demander la poursuite des ministres et autres agens dont les actes 


tendraient a l’abandon de cette possession. 
“©8. Demander la conversion et la réduction de la dette 50 & un taux 


en rapport avec |’intérét des capitaux et l’élévation du crédit. 

“9, Réclamer l’organisation de l’armée sur le pied de paix. 

“10. Réclamer la décentralisation administrative et la restitution aux 
communes et aux départements de la discussion de leurs affaires, et du libre 
vote des contributions locales.” 

We have reason to believe that the Republican party, 
whose position at one extreme of the political scale is analo- 
gous to that of the Legitimists at the other, were not disin- 
clined to accept an alliance on these conditions; but the 
Constitutional Opposition, well aware of the ill report to 
which those are liable in France who stretch out their hands 
to a party whose opinions can only be made to prevail by the 
aid of foreign arms, hastened to disavow, in the most public 
manner, the coalition which the Legitimists proposed. 

The Courier Francais took the lead in this disavowal ; 
which was speedily adopted by all the organs as well as all 
the members of the Opposition. Some votes were perhaps 
lost, but the honour of the party was saved, by proclaiming 
the great principle, that no sincere or honourable alliance can 
exist between men who support and men who attack the fun- 
damental institutions of a country. 

But the Legitimist party itself was not unanimous. About 
the middle of last summer a little congress of the provincial 
nobility of the south was held at Bordeaux, at which M. de 
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Villéle, shaking off his long silence, and leaving his voluntary 
retirement, played a part—but the part of an observer rather 
than an actor. In this assembly the question was discussexi, 
—whether it was desirable that the Legitimist electors should 
come forward with all their strength to take part in the elec- 
tions. M. de Villéle pronounced his opinion in the negative, 
remarking, with characteristic sagacity, that the influence of 
the Legitimists in the Chambers depended on the smallness 
of their numbers, and that if the party succeeded in gaining 
more numerous recruits, it would necessarily lose its distine- 
tive character, and be fused with the party nearest to itself 
in principle. But the advice of M. de Villéle, who preached 
inaction to the ardent and sanguine partisans of the congress 
of Bordeaux, was not better received than the sage counsel 
of Sully, when he reappeared at the court of Louis XIII., 
twenty years after the death of his master and friend. The 
majority of the Legitimists, conceiving themselves to be re- 
leased from their scruples by the death of Charles X., did come 
forward to vote at the recent elections. None kept aloof but 
a few members of that old nobility, bred in entire veneration 
of the sanctity of an oath, who have not thought that they 
can honourably take the oath of allegiance to Louis Philippe 
whilst they are endeavouring to restore the fallen dynasty to 
the throne. The Legitimist party, enjoying all the influence 
and the wealth of the great landed property, possessing the 
willing co-operation of the clergy, which furnishes a rapid 
and easy means of passing the orders of its leaders to the 
most isolated cottages of Brittany, La Vendée, Provence and 
the Cévennes,—the Legitimist party certainly did not exagge- 
rate its chances of success when it announced that the result 
of the elections would give it a parliamentary force of fifty 
votes. We shall shortly see how singularly these expectations 
have been disappointed. 

The Republican party in France is not served by a zealous 
and organized hierarchy like the clergy ; it is neither rich nor 
influential; but the men who compose it are young, bold 
and active. In spite of the law which passed the Chambers 
some time ago against all political unions, affiliated repub- 
lican societies have continued to exist in the departments. 
At Paris a central committee, for the ostensible purpose of 
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diffusing political knowledge, does in fact perform the part of 
a corresponding club to animate the zeal of their dispersed 
partisans. Almost all the opposition journals of the pro- 
vinces have a republican tendency; and the political agita- 
tien which lasted from 1832 to 1834 has left profound traces 
amongst the factory workmen of the eastern frontiers. Yet 
the event of the Republican risings in Paris and in Lyons 
had inflicted so severe a blow on the Republicans, and had so 
lowered their moral credit, that it was not expected they could 
rise again. The laws of September 1835 went so far as to 
proscribe even their discussions of political theory, and their 
party denominations. Stript of every element of their former 
strength they scarcely seemed destined to reappear and take 
a valid part at these elections. But the fragments of the 
Republican party, since the death of M. Armand Carrel, have 
been under the active and able guidance of M. Garnier Pages, 
whose consummate tactics have been crowned with success. 

The Republican party, being unable to raise its own banner 
again, perceived that the chances of success it once hoped to 
derive from open insurrection were at an end, and that it was 
necessary to pass from attempts at civil war to pacific par- 
liamentary debate, and to join the regular Opposition under 
the mask of radicalism. 

This transformation could only be effected by involving a 
portion of the Monarchical Opposition in the Republican ma- 
neeuvre, and by using that more moderate fraction to cover 
the flank of the Extreme gauche. The first care of the Repub- 
lican party was therefore to take up an electioneering posi- 
tion, by disseminating circulars, establishing a general corre- 
spondence, and collecting information, till it had completely 
armed itself for the contest. When these preparations had put 
the Republicans in possession of a firm basis for their election 
proceedings they made overtures to that Monarchical Oppo- 
sition which had before treated them with disdain and turned 
their leaders into ridicule. The friends of M. Garnier Pagés 
flattered themselves, when they proposed this alliance to those 
of M. Laffitte and M. Odillon Barrot, that they should either 
gain over the votes of the whole Opposition in the electoral 
colleges to their own candidates, or at any rate that some 
deserters from the mass of the Opposition would join their 
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ranks. Their plan succeeded by a concourse of circum- 
stances which it may be well to point out, as they alone can 
explain the separation of M. Laffitte and M. Odillon Barrot. 

This separation had in fact already shown itself in the 
Chamber, where the Puritans and the Dynastiques rarely 
voted together. But these two fractions did not form two 
distinct parties, and their rupture was neither open nor con- 
stant. Some time before the dissolution, but when that 
measure was already foreseen, the friends of M. Barrot had 
joined those of M. Laffitte to form a committee which was to 
direct the elections. To avoid the alliance of the ultra Re- 
publican party in the Chamber and in the press, with as much 
smoothness as possible, a kind of declaration was drawn up, 
in which the necessity of a monarchy in France was openly 
professed. This declaration was adopted as a kind of test by 
a numerous meeting, and its publication was only adjourned 
in order to increase the number of signatures, The general 
committee had chosen a committee of management; the state 
of public opinion was not unfavourable, and the hopes of the 
party were not unjustly elated, when the weakness and selfish- 
ness of a single individual spoiled the result. 

M. Laffitte, whose character and whose position have placed 
him between republican and monarchical institutions, may 
be said to have a foot in each of the rivalcamps. His former 
life pointed one way, his predilections turned to the other. 
It is not unusual for disappointed politicians to surround 
themselves with young and ardent men, whom they feed with 
a contingent reversion of their own wild hopes, and in whom 
they find, not the support of a party, but the servility of a 
coterie. M. Laffitte had collected a circle of this kind around 
him, without whose advice he rarely acted, His Republican 
protégés complained of the decided exclusion of their party 
from the election committee: M. Laffitte, though he had 
himself contributed to impose the monarchical declaration, 
promised his coterie to obtain its suppression. This demand 
of M. Laffitte, which was warmly supported, and warmly 
opposed, in the absence of M. Barrot, by the writers of the 
independent press, brought about the dissolution of the 
committee. 

It might seem strange that a moment when the futurity of 
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parties, perhaps even of institutions themselves, was at stake, 
should be that selected by the heads of those very parties for 
visiting the countries and studying the manners of foreign 
nations! M.Odillon Barrot was travelling in Holland with 
M. Arago, M. Mauguin was in England, M. Thiers in the 
Pyrenees, and M. Berryer in Germany. The subordinates 
were spread abroad through their respective arrondissemens, 
where they were busied in visiting the electors man by man, 
and bringing politics down from their sublime elevation to 
the level of local interests and prejudices. 

Of all the organs of opposition, MM. Laffitte and Garnier 
Pagés alone took a part in the first act of the electoral drama; 
it is therefore little astonishing that they should have re- 
mained masters of the field. The conferences, whose object 
was the fusion of the Republican party with the Constitu- 
tional Opposition, had been abandoned, when M. Mauguin 
on his arrival from London, a few days before the elections, 
undertook on his own account to resume them. M. Barrot 
had pronounced himself too openly for any serious expecta- 
tion to be entertained of his own and his friends’ adhesion. 
M. Mauguin’s object, therefore, was to form anew the coa- 
lition between the Puritanic party, of whom M. Laffitte was 
the head, and the Radical party, which followed the banner of 
M. Garnier Pagés. M. Mauguin, long isolated in the Oppo- 
sition, hoped thus to acquire a force ; he aimed, moreover, at 
securing to himself the gratitude of the Republicans, and 
their votes in the arrondissement of Beaune, his re-election 
for which was contested. 

The electoral committee, which called itself Comité de 
POpposition, comprised but a very small number of deputies, 
MM. Laffitte, Arago, Dupont de Eure, Mauguin, Matthieu 
Sarabit, Ernest Girardin, Maréchal Clauzel, Cormenin, Sal- 
verte and Thiars; and even of these the names of MM. Du- 
pont de Eure and Salverte had been inserted in the list 
without their authorization. We have evidence that M. Du- 
pont de l’Eure in particular felt deeply annoyed at being thus 
compromised by a measure which he could not disavow 
without throwing a severe censure upon those who had made 
so unfair a use of his name. The press in like manner gave 
but feeble support to the Committee. As might be expected, 
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the Journal des Debats attacked it, and made use of the ad- 
vantage to be derived from this open coalition between se- 
veral distinguished partizans of the Opposition and the Re- 
publican party. The Constitutionel and the Temps remained 
neutral; the Siecle, M. Barrot’s especial organ, protested 
against the Committee; and the conductors of the Courier 
Francais were not unanimous in its support. It will be diffi- 
cult for our readers, who have seen the alliance of Whigs and 
Radicals in this country, (two parties diametrically opposed 
to one another in their political views,) to comprehend the 
extreme anxiety which the moderate Opposition in France 
showed to repudiate the notion of any community of mea- 
sures or opinions with the Republican party; and this more 
especially at a time when the latter party seemed disposed to 
renounce all violent measures, and confine itself within the 
legal bounds of persuasion. But, as M. Faucher remarks, the 
situation of parties is not the same in the two countries. 

** In England the Whigs, or Ministerial party, feel no alarm at an 
alliance with the Radicals, a party comprising a thousand shades of opi- 
nion, and whose extremes verge upon Republicanism; but this alliance is 
concluded on both sides upon the ground of the Constitution. The Radi- 
cals take the oath of allegiance, toast the Queen, and talk of reforming, 
not destroying. Thus the coalition is at once political and moral; the 
only question which can arise between the parties to the alliance is within 
what limits the contemplated reforms shall be circumscribed: one side 
demands more, the other less; but neither wishes to make an entire 
change in the existing order of things, or in all probability would consent 
to advance where the first step must be a revolution. 

*« Let us deal ingenuously. Is this the state of the case with us (in 
France)? Had the Republican party, which we believe will from the 
force of circumstances transform itself into a purely Radical party, in 
reality effected this great change when it entered the Committee? On 
the contrary, did it not very expressly stipulate to keep its hopes and 
opinions in all their integrity? Now to become associated with such 
opinions,—be it but for a single day, for a single act of political life—is to 
conspire, perhaps against one’s will, but still to conspire,—to become a 
party to that moral conspiracy, which, though it may not fall within the 
reach of the law, must yet fetter the conscience and the future career of 
a party.” 

It is necessary not to lose sight of a further distinction. 
The Radicals are theorists who, fortunately, have not yet had 
an opportunity of bringing their ideas into application. The 
Republicans, on the contrary, are practical men, men who in 
VOL. VI.—N°® XI. 2c 
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1832 and 1834 did battle in the streets of Paris and of Lyons, 
and who yet bear about with them the terrors of a past still 
reeking with blood. The Constitutional Opposition had fallen 
into discredit since the days of June 1832, solely because its 
members had incurred the suspicion of ‘being accomplices of 
the insurgents. It acted therefore most wisely in repudiating 
all community with principles which it does not share. 

M. Barrot had long foreseen that a time would come when 
he would find himself under the painful necessity of sepa- 
rating from the men whose opinions and feelings he had 
shared; but he would not take the first steps towards it: and 
when MM. Lafitte and Mauguin had rendered it inevitable, 
he contented himself with drawing up a justification of his 
own conduct, which was published in the Siecle. He shrank 
from raising banner against banner, refused to become per- 
sonally the centre of a distinct committee, and left his party 
without influence upon the elections, other than such as arises 
from an honourable position and a consistent maintenance of 
principles. 

M. Léon Faucher, one of the political writers who, in con- 
cert with M. Barrot, have rejected the Republican alliance, thus 
weighs the consequences of this schism: 


«‘ The remote consequences cannot fail of being favourable, but the 
immediate effect will be disastrous. What the Opposition gains by its 
separation from the extreme Left is, first of all, that homogeneity of opi- 
nion which constitutes the power, and is indeed the very existence, of a 
party. When a parliamentary fraction has many chiefs, it has in fact 
none. An opinion which acknowledges more than one symbol, admits 
into its bosom the confusion of tongues; a political religion which chooses 
its associates amongst infidels, becomes an object of derision. That party 
then which thinks the experiment of the monarchy has not yet been fully 
tried, assumes a less embarrassed attitude when it breaks with the party 
which believes that experiment to have irrevocably Jed to the condemna- 
tion of the monarchy. The Opposition ceases to appear responsible for 
repugnancies which it does not share. 

“‘ A more precious result in our opinion is that each person thereby 
recovers his freedom of action. The Extreme Left, through its own very 
immobility, not only put a stop to all progression, but even prevented all 
motion. By the very fact of remaining on the watch, of refusing itself to 
act, and blaming those who acted, it compelled every one else to the same 
inactivity. Delivered from this position the Gauche pure will be free, as 
occasion may serve, to concur with or refuse its support to Government. 
It will not remain for ever in the region of impossibilities and antipathies ; 
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nor will it any longer say of power, as the ¢i-devant jeune homme does 
of his coat, “‘ If I can get into it, 1 won’t take it !’ 

« It is with parties as with the human frame,—no rent can take place 
without pain; the defection of the Extreme Left will leave, for a time, 
a great void in the ranks of the Opposition; and the unpopularity of 
the Republican alliance may even extend to those who have rejected it, 
from some remaining points of agreement between the parties which have 
separated from one another. The establishment of the Committee has 
deeply compromised the candidates of the Opposition ; for the candidates 
of the liberal minority have been compelled to adopt the alternative either 
of rejecting the patronage of the Committee, and thus depriving themselves 
of auxiliaries, useful, though not numerous, or of accepting it at the risk of 
alienating the weak but honest opinions which the approaches of Repub- 
licanism alarm, or of giving a pretext to the timid.” 

With a view to these previous remarks, let us now proceed 
to the results of the elections. 

The Chamber of 1834 did not present itself in full to the 
electors for a renewal of its trust. Of 459 deputies, 23 had 
been raised to the peerage and 26 voluntarily retired into 
private life—a calculation which increases by 49 the usual 
amount of new members. On an average it may be calcu- 
lated that every dissolution of the Chamber in France (in 
consequence of the retirement of old members or their rejec- 
tion by the electors) brings from 100 to 120 hitherto unknown 
persons upon the parliamentary stage. This time the calcu- 
lation has been greatly exceeded, and the new Chamber 
reckons 150 new members, or nearly a full third of its compli- 
ment. Rejection has fallen to the lot of all parties: the new 

members are thus distributed : 
Radical Opposition. ....... 7 
Constitutional Opposition .... 22 
BOGE i wie ewe annnens 
Ministerial Miliew ........ 53 
Right Centre and Doctrinaires. . 20 
EE bccsceccvace © 


148 
This result of the French elections is by far the most im- 
portant; for the various parties had much less to gain or lose 
from one to another than to submit to certain changes in 
themselves ; and changes of opinion cannot be accomplished 
through the agency of men too deeply committed by their 
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past career. Even had the majority remained numerically the 
same, it would not have voted in precisely the same way. 

A strong feeling had shown itself in the last Chamber 
against the salaried functionaries, of whom it contained the 
really prodigious number of one hundred and seventy-six. The 
new Chamber will comprise one hundred and eighty-two, of 
whom one hundred and thirty-four, including the Ministers, 
are removeable at pleasure. The King’s household alone fur- 
nishes eleven deputies, who will be, as they always have been, 
the organs and docile instruments of Louis Philippe’s perso- 
nal prejudices. A majority of these functionaries are charged 
with duties which require their presence at a distance from 
the capital, and which they consequently cannot possibly dis- 
charge during the whole continuance of the session. One 
hundred and eighty-two functionaries then have taken their 
seats in the Chamber, in spite of the sort of insurrection which 
the people of France had raised against this class of candi- 
dates, in the electoral colleges,—and in spite of a repugnance, 
very generally manifested by the electors, to all who did not 
unite independence of position to independence of character. 
This proves a contradiction in the representative organization 
of France. Our neighbours, in a country where the extreme 
subdivision of property scarcely allows any one to live in idle- 
ness upon his income, have determined that the legislative 
functions should be exercised gratuitously. Sooner or later 
they will be compelled to do as the Convention did—allow an 
indemnity to all their representatives. At present they have 
all the inconveniences, without any of the advatages, of this 
state of things: half the deputies receive a salary, but they 
sacrifice their independence in receiving it. 

The political result of the elections is rather disputed than 
proved. Attempts have been made to class the deputies, but 
the majority of new members defy all classification. According 
to the Doctrinaire Journals, which surely cannot speak truth 
here, the Opposition has lost many votes, while M. Guizot’s 
party has gained at the expense of the Ministerial Milieu. 
The Temps, a journal of the left centre, has given calculations 
which would lead us to conclude that the Radicals and the Mi- 
lieu have made a tie, while the Opposition lost six votes, the 
Doctrinaires twenty-nine, and the Legitimists gained three, 
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the Left Centre twenty-eight votes. According to this hypothe- 
sis, the Radical Opposition would comprise 19 deputies. 


the Constitutional Opposition . 
the Left Centre ..... coee 
the Ministerial Milieu ..... 


eee 57 
oe» 142 
-. + 163 


the Right Centre and Doctrinaires .. 64 


the Legitimists ... oe 


eee 15 


On the other hand the Courter Frangais (the organ of the 
Constitutional Opposition) has published a list which distri- 
butes the parliamentary forces somewhat differently : 

Opposition, including the Radicals . . 106 members. 
LeR Centre .... 000 oeeeee 102 


ee ee 
Doctrinaires ..... enews 


Legitimists ......cccccecee 22 


Opinions unknown .......- 


Double elections ...... 


162 

ee 46 
»- 13 
10 


LITE 


It is probable that this calculation, ‘though too favourable to 
the Opposition, more nearly approaches the truth. But these 
elections are to be judged of less by their details than their 


moral effect upon the country. 


A celebrated speaker has said that France is “ Left Centre;” 
and this is undeniable, if the elections of 1837 are to be taken 
as a proof. The Left Centre is the party which has made the 
greatest gains and the least efforts; it neither chose leaders, 
nor put forward party-symbols, nor took pains to organize it- 
self. There was no committee formed to recommend its can- 
didates to the electors ; and no single paper espoused its cause 


with warmth, and without intermission. 


It entered the arena 


unsupported by the influence which a party derives from all 
acting together; its candidates appeared man by man before 
‘their constituents, each pleading his own cause alone, and in- 
different to the fate of his neighbour: yet, in spite of all these 
drawbacks, not one candidate of that party has failed, and its 
principal members have been re-elected by immense majori- 
ties. M. Thiers has been named at Aix and Libourne; M. 
Dupont at Clamecy, M. Vivien at St. Quentin, M. Etienne 
at Commercy, M. Ganneron at Paris, and M. Passy at Lou- 
viers, have been elected almost without a dissentient vote ; but 


a still more significant fact has been, that the opinions which 
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border upon the Left Centre have been universally obliged to 
adopt its colour, and pretend at least to converge towards the 
point where the majority was fixing itself. Under these cir- 
cumstances only could they reckon upon the support of the 
electors. A majority of the addresses and electioneering cir- 
culars may be adduced in proof of this; the Opposition had 
moderated their tone, and the Doctrinaires threw something 
more of liberality into theirs,—a remarkable concession on 
their part to the spirit of the times. 

In some of the electoral col/éges, deputies whose opinions 
were not well known were elected only under certain condi- 
tions. They have been called upon to give tolerably distinct 
pledges, as to electoral reform, the reduction of “ rentes,” and 
against any proposal of appanage or settlement in favour of 
the princes of the blood. M. de la Pensonniére, a member of 
the Right Centre, in order to decide his electors, has promised 
a sort of universal suffrage ; another deputy, M. Cunin-Gui- 
daine, vice-president during the last session, received in full 
electoral college a public remonstrance from the president, 
who, in announcing his election to him, desired him for the 
future to show more firmness in his opinions. Finally, the 
deputies on their arrival in Paris crowd to inscribe their names 
upon the benches of the Left Centre ; so that the Left Centre, 
which was an opinion only, is now—a fashion. 

But at the same time that the Left Centre was becoming a 
majority, it was clear that the consequence of the same pro- 
gress would be the strengthening the minority on the Left; 
and this in fact has taken place. The Opposition has perhaps 
not gained much numerically ; but even where its candidates 
have been defeated, it has been by very small majorities ; and 
where they have been successful, they have been so with far 
greater majorities than at any previous time. This sudden 
return to favour of a party, which in 1834 met with decided 
repulse, is remarkable, especially as it is manifested by an 
electoral body in which democracy has no very firm foundation. 
A comparison of the two periods, particularly at Paris, offers 
some striking contrasts. ° 

In 1834 the electors registered in the department of the 
Seine amounted to 14,651 ; of this number 11,475 recorded 
their votes : for Ministers 7,624, for the Opposition 3,590. In 
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1837 the electors on the registers were 16,874 ; of these 14,319 
voted: for the Ministry 7,679, for the Opposition 6,303. 

Hence the total increment upon the number of voters has 
been in favour of the Opposition, this party having nearly 
doubled its poll, while the Ministerials have only an increase 
of fifty-five votes. 

In 1834 no Opposition deputy was elected for Paris; in 
1837 MM. Arago and Salverte were declared on the first 
scrutiny, and by imposing majorities. M. Lafitte, who in 
1834 had only 707 votes (being 213 less than the rival candi- 
date, M. J. Lefévre,) has this year numbered 1,095, being 
only eleven votes short of the majority ; many electors who 
would have voted for him having given their suffrages to M. 
Lefévre, by way of marking their opposition to the Republican 
committee. 

This alliance has been of advantage to none but the Radicals, 
who have carried the elections of their candidates by the votes 
of the Constitutional Opposition. As we have said, the pro- 
spects of the Republicans had been estimated too low, while 
the chance of the Legitimists had been exaggerated. The 
former have not lost, even to the extent of their own expecta- 
tions, though wherever they have succeeded it has been by 
very small majorities. The latter have not gained as much 
as they had previously announced, and the efforts of the whole 
party have ended in the acquisition of two or three deputies. 
The side against which the elections have distinctly turned, 
the decidedly beaten party, which will have to bear all the 
losses of the contest, is that of M. Guizot. Several, and of 
the best among them, have remained on the battle-field: M. 
d’Haubersairt, M. Frangois Delessert, M. Augustin Giraud, 
M. Liadiéres, and M. Hervé,—not one in short of the can- 
didates of this party dared to show himself in the preparatory 
meetings, or to answer the questions of his constituents. They 
are reduced in number, diminished in influence, and rejected 
by popular opinion, which has set in against them. They 
made a system of unpopularity, and they now reap what they 
sowed, | 

The upshot is, were we called upon to characterize pre- 
cisely the elections of 1837, that the gains have been to the 
“ Left side.” Unless our information deceive us, King Louis 
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Philippe himself allowed and lamented this in a recent pri- 
vate conversation with M. Guizot. Itis however not enough 
that public opinion should come round to liberal ideas ; it 
must fix itself in them and maintain itself there. Now we 
foresee certain obstacles which may have the effect of stop- 
ping or of hastening this tendency, according to the circum- 
stances and the passions of the actors. 

The greatest obstacle, and the one most difficult to sur- 
mount, is the personal will of the King. Louis Philippe is in 
fact the political director of France ; it is he that created the 
system of resistance, and he holds firm by it, not less from 
amour propre than conviction. The King is determined to 
struggle against public opinion as long as public opinion 
shall not pronounce itself with decision. The present Ministry 
suits him because he finds in it docile instruments: he will 
not dissolve it, or if he do it will be to reinstate M. Guizot. 
Ever since M. Thiers, who left the Cabinet in consequence 
of a personal dispute with the King, has made advances to 
the Opposition, Louis Philippe nourishes a dislike for his ex- 
minister, which he is at no pains to hide. The bitterness on 
both sides has been alimented, not less by M. Thiers’s courtiers 

‘than those of the King; and things are come to such a pitch, 
that while Louis Philippe lives, M. Thiers has hardly a better 
chance of the ministry than M. Odillon Barrot himself. 

Both the Ministry and the King will strain every nerve to 
take away all political character from the approaching session, 
and to confine discussion to points of merely material interest. 
But how is the question of the majority to be eluded,—a 
question vital for the Chamber ? 

A Ministry which has not a ready and well-organized ma- 
jority on questions of general politics, will never be able to 
carry measures relative to the difficult points of credit and 
finance, or to assure itself of votes for great internal works 
and ameliorations. Louis Philippe is well aware of this; and 
in his anxiety, caused by the uncertain dispositions of parties 
in the Chamber, he has thrown himself for advice and aid 
upon—M. Guizot. 

The Ex-Minister of Public Instruction, whose overtures 
MM. Molé and Montalivet rejected last April, revenges him- 
self for their scorn by his contempt. He cannot conceive 
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that the present Cabinet should pretend to sustain itself with- 
out calling to its assistance the chief either of the Centre Droit 
or the Centre Gauche. He sees in the two principals of the 
Cabinet only two of the King’s men of business, one clever 
valet de chambre and one bold one. And yet M. Guizot will 
not go into opposition ; he has promised the King not to at- 
tack M. Molé unless the latter should show a tendency to 
diverge from the paths of the Juste Milieu, and any such de- 
viation the King will know well how to prevent. Moreover, 
M. Guizot has no mind to distinguish himself from the ma- 
jority, whatever it may be. He has too much ambition to 
assume an independent attitude; and he has no desire that, 
on telling his partizans, the Doctrinaires should be found to 
be more than ever in a minority. 

The Ex-Minister of Public Instruction, no doubt by way of 
smoothening the return-path to power, has just put out a 
pamphlet on “ Democracy.” The work is not perhaps very 
conclusive, but it is very critical. It is a manifesto against 
the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people, such as it was 
understood by the French Revolutionists. M.Guizot appears 
to us to have proved very satisfactorily that Universal Suf- 
frage is a chimera, and that in this world intelligence ought 
always to give laws to number, and their proper direction to 
the popular masses. But what M. Guizot has omitted to say 
is, that, as instruction is more widely spread, so spreads more 
widely the number of intelligent men, who consequently have 
a right to govern. 

M. Guizot admits the fact of the existence of the Demo- 
cracy ; but according to him society is at present in a state 
of war; and as soon as this shall have ceased, and peace re- 
turn, she will replace herself under the protection of conser- 
vative principles. The following are M. Guizot’s words: 


« Matériellement la Democratie s’est étendue, immensément étendue ; 
elle a embrassé tous les hommes. 

** Elle a proclamé, au nom de tous, son droit a tout: elle a porté sur 
toutes choses ses prétensions et ses promesses, sur le pouvoir et sur la 
liberté, sur le bien-étre et sur la vertu, sur les plaisirs de la terre et sur Jes 
honneurs du ciel. 

“ Elle a donc beaucoup gagné,—en puissance matérielle, en autorité 
morale, en force d’impulsion et de propagation. 

“« Et cn méme temps, toujours par un effet naturel et nécessaire de sa 
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situation dans notre histoire, la démocratie est descendue dans |’échelle 
sociale, infiniment plus bas qu’elle n’avait jamais fait. 

«* Elle a recruté et engagé 4 son service des forces plus brutales, des 
passions plus grossiéres, des idées plusétroites, des prétentions plus aveu- 
gles: elle a plus que jamais manqué d’ensemble, de prévoyance, de mesure. 
Elle a été en proie 4 des diversités innombrables, cause de faiblesse in- 
térieure ; 4 des petitesses misérables, cause de discredit moral ; 4 des os- 
cillations violentes et choquantes, cause de sterilité politique. 

** Et dans tout son cours, aux époques les plus diverses, au sein des 
triomphes comme des revers, le caractére primitif, essentiel du mouve- 
ment démocratique n’a point changé. II1 a été la guerre du grand nombre 
placé en bas, contre le petit nombre placé en haut. 

“* Cette guerre a eu des consequences immenses, et dont le monde com- 
mence seulement & recueillir les fruits. Elle atué le régime féodal, c’est 
& dire le pouvoir personel de l’homme sur I"homme, en vertu du droit de 
proprieté ; le régime des castes, c’est A dire la concentration immobile et 
perpetuelle, aux mains d’un petit nombre, des avantages et des pouvoirs 
sociaux ; le régime du droit divin, laique ou ecclésiastique, c’est a dire la 
prétension de représenter Dieu sur la terre, et la suppression de tout con- 
trole humain envers le pouvoir. 

“« Ce sont la les victoires de la démocratie moderne,—victoires glorieuses, 
légitimes, qui ont couté beaucoup, et pourtant valent plus qu’elles n’ont 
couté, 

“* Mais la victoire n’est rien si elle n’est feconde, et I’état de guerre n’est 

_ pas I’état social. Ce qui était autrefois de la démocratie, ne seroit plus au- 
jourd’hni que de l’anarchie.”’ 


M. Guizot would have found few disposed to contradict 
him had he confined himself to the assertion that Democracy, 
having carried the position it occupies, ought no longer to 
make use of the same means as gained the contest. But to 
say that, before the war is decided, the victorious power ought 
to cease from its efforts and renounce its conquests, is to have 
forgotten, or made no account of, the records of history. 
Perhaps, after all, M. Guizot’s object in publishing these ar- 
ticles of his political faith was only to announce that, though 
he refuses to consent to an extension of the electoral franchise 
at present, he will not be opposed to all diffusion of political 
rights at some future period. But as this concession was to 
him a painful one, he has taken care so to express himself as 
to place this future period in the darkest distance of the po- 
litical vista. It is to be feared that his argument, widely cir- 
culated as it has been, will not gain him many new adherents. 
The party of the Doctrinaires is dead and gone. Is this ne- 
gative result all that France has to expect from her elections? 
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We fear so, for some time at least. M. Thiers is in no con- 
dition to form a Ministry, nor can the Centre Gauche com- 
mand a majority at once. M. Faucher’s predictions, pub- 
lished by him before the crisis of the 4th of November, have 
not been falsified by the results. In his words we close this 
paper : 

“ The Cabinet appears before the Chambers, protected by the éclat of 
a successful military expedition, a kind of seduction which public opinion 
resists with difficulty. It will find the Deputies undecided, party alliances 
not yet formed, without settled engagements, and in the midst of such at- 
tempts at feeling the way as will produce at first merely majorities for 
particular occasions. Weak as the ministry may appear, it will probably 
survive the session. M. Molé has granted the amnesty and dissolved the 
Chamber: he has thus served as a transition between the government of 
the centre droit, and that of the centre gauche: he has shown some ability 
in advancing the decomposition and recombination of opinions: but there 
too will his mission end.” 


M. Molé for this session,—M. Thiers for the next. Such 
perhaps is the solution of the political riddle which has occu- 
pied the energies of France for the last three years. 
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ArTICcLE I. 


The Works of Gray; edited by the Rev. Joun Mirrorp. 
4 vols. 12mo. Pickering: 1836. 


M R. Mirrorp has done good service to literature by edit- 
ing and illustrating the poems and letters of so remarkable a 
writer as Gray. He came well prepared to his task, by the 
extent of his reading, the nature of his studies, and the ap- 
propriate prejudice of an editor, a zealous admiration of his 
author. Nor is there anything to desire in his performance 
of it, but that he had more discriminately assigned to Gray, 
as he was well able to have done, his proper station among 
English poets, as well as his general relation to his art as a 
lyric and elegiac writer. 

There are few more wearying employments than, in quest 
of some better than ordinary poem of the eighteenth century, 
to turn over the pages of Dodsley’s or Pearch’s collections. 
Poets of any worth—Gray, Shenstone, or Akenside—are never 
read in these miscellanies ; but the object of search is some 
one, among the indescribable crowd of versifiers, whose poet- 
ical existence is virtually extinct, and who, but for his having 
been in print, might have been put into Fixlein’s catalogue of 
the “ learned who wrote nothing.” Most of the writers, pre- 
served by the industry or good-nature of Dodsley, are the 
lineal successors of the “persons about town” or “the persons 
of quality” who figured in the preceding age in Tonson’s mis- 
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cellanies,—echoes of Dryden and Prior, the servum pecus of 
Buckingham and Roscommon. They have in general that 
degree of respectability that disarms criticism, by making 
fault-finding unjust and praise impossible. Yet so much do 
even the best poets partake of the character of their age, that 
they can never be perfectly comprehended, without an ac- 
quaintance with the works of their immediate predecessors 
and contemporaries. Shakspeare shines more brightly beside 
“Go by Jeronimo,” and the “Spanish Tragedy ;” Milton 
after Du Bartas ; and Gray never appears to greater advantage 
than in the pages of Dodsley. 

The eighteenth century, for the higher order of poetry and 
philosophy, was for the most part one of the “vacant inter- 
lunar” spaces of literature. Perhaps the least favourable sea- 
son for creative art is an age of strong party-feeling, but 
wherein the passions are excited by attachment or repugnance 
to individuals rather than by devotion to a cause. From the 
restoration of the monarchy to the latter decenniums of the 
eighteenth century was an age of preparation. After intense 
activity and excitement the moral feelings had become indif- 
ferent and the imagination of the people callous, while its 

"energies were directed towards the outward well-being of life, 
or absorbed by the rapid progress of the inductive philosophy. 
Literary history affords no other instance of a decline so 
sudden and complete, without a coincident national decay, as 
that which took place in the creative mind of Europe at this 
period. In our own poetry Dryden is the best exponent of the 
change: he had in perfection all the secondary qualities of his 
art, good sense, adroitness, acquaintance with life and man- 
ners, with a masculine and measured eloquence that convinced 
the understanding while it gratified the ear. Yet how wide is 

the interval between him and Habington, one of the last who 
partook of the platonic spirit of Spenser, Surrey and Petrarch ! 
It would be rash, however, to assert that from the death of 
Milton to the close of the eighteenth century no poetical feel- 
ing existed, except so far as related to outward life and man- 
ners ; for poetry is so vital in its nature, that, except in races 
utterly corrupted and decayed, it is ever permeating and pre- 
sent, either breaking forth in flashes or flowing in a perennial 
stream, And a want of imagination and creative energy was 
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not so much the defect of the French school of writers—for 
imagination may as legitimately be employed upon artificial 
life as upon nature and mind—as that, under the influence of 
Dryden and Pope, poetry forewent its high office of dealing 
with essential truth, order and beauty alone, and descended 
to temporary modes and superficial varieties of being, wasting 
upon the Cynthias of a minute its privileges of perpetual re- 
presentation. But though poetry, as a feeling, could not be 
quenched, it was suspended throughout this period in its 
functions and its influence as an art. Even Collins and 
Thomson, who partook most largely of the “vision and the 
faculty divine,” were too often benumbed by the material tem- 
per of their age, and diverted from the earnestness that befits 
the poet by the tinkle and glitter of poetic diction. It was 
also a period of extreme self-complacency: the great models 
of the preceding age were laid aside or forgotten; Shaks- 
peare’s was pronounced a bad dramatic school; it was de- 
livered ex cathedrd that Milton ought to have composed 
aradise Lost in the ten-syllable couplet. Divinity had passed 
from Taylor, Smith and Barrow, to Warburton, Jortin and 
Hurd. Philosophy was the science of instincts and negation : 
criticism was busied with style alone ; and style, both in verse 
and prose, was merely the polished vehicle of sensible reflec- 
tions and acuminated observation, studded and pointed with 
the glittering foil of fancy and wit, in place of the eloquence 
of feeling, the steady brilliance of rhetoric, or the calm conclu- 
sions of reason and learning. Between the language of life 
and the language of books the interval was daily widening ; 
and the latter, broken off from its proper root and ground of 
nationality, grew as rapidly more conventional and vague ; and 
with it poetry became a cuckoo-cloud land of personifications, 
outworn mythologies and misty generalities. 
There was both good and ill fortune to Gray, considered as 
a poet, in living in such an era of literature. The fame of 
Pope had not yet moved from the zenith; even Mason, who 
had diligently and profitably studied the elder English poets, 
could in his Monody assign to Pope the precedence over 
Chaucer, Spenser and Milton; therein perhaps expressing 
the general opinion as well as that of the learned, if we may 
judge from the reception Dr. Warton met with, when some 
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years later he attempted to show that Pope’s pre-eminence was 
confined to a single species of poetry, and that not the highest. 
But, on the other hand, Gray came upon ground long un- 
occupied,—to hearers beginning to weary of the monotony of 
recurring couplets, and at the commencement of a re-action 
begun by Thomson and Collins towards more natural poetry 
and a better system of versification. With Gray, Collins and 
Mason begins a new era of English literature, retaining many 
features of the French school, but partaking of the spirit of 
an elder and better. The indifference of the public to Collins 
during his life-time is well known. Even a few years later he 
was so little understood, that Gray could speak of him as one 
who deserved to live, but would not; and Cowper did not 
know that he existed until he met with his name in “Johnson’s 
Lives.” Mason was one of the first to perceive the true nature 
of the romantic drama, and though he retained the chorus 
and misapprehended its nature, yet he studied Shakspeare 
and the old playwrights instead of the pseudo-classicism of 
Addison and Rowe. Mr. Mathias, in an eloquent passage of 
his “ Works of Gray,” places him in the Italian school beside 
Spenser and Milton,—the youngest of the triumvirate: with- 
‘out stopping to question the general tenour of the verdict, we 
may observe that, although the tesselated mind of Gray shows 
at times traces of Italian reading, yet we never could perceive 
in his writings any deep impressions of Tuscan literature. 
What in him is not derived from classical sources, or our own 
poets, is rather of a French complexion,—the French however 
of Ronsard and Marot, not of Boileau and Racine. Gray had 
not the reflective power and pathos of the better Italian poets, 
and which our own from Spenser to Habington so largely 
partake of. The moral feeling associated with expressive 
imagery is the secret charm of his verse: yet, though he al- 
ways gives to his poetry a moral turn, it is effected by sen- 
tentious couplets and maxims, not by blending with his 
creations those subtile insights and analogies between the 
outward and the spiritual worlds that thoughtful poets, like 
Lord Brooke, have ever delighted to unfold; nor by passion- 
ate outpourings and revelations of self, such as Petrarch’s 
and Shakspeare’s in their sonnets. 

Though a sound and elegant scholar, and well versed in every 
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branch of literature cultivated in his age, he seems to have im- 
bibed the genius ofnone. He did not transfer, as Petrarch did, 
his philosophy into his poetry. His notes upon Plato, where 
they relate to anything beyond illustration of his author’s text 
and meaning, are of a practical rather than a metaphysical cast. 
He contemplated, it has been remarked, more than he thought. 
He had ampler resources of imagery than any poet of his age, 
perhaps of his century; but he was not fitted to take up that 
initiatory position among his contemporaries that a great poet 
necessarily claims. Gray’s influence lay rather in pointing 
out by his imitations and adoptions the original master-works 
then studied by few; in renovating the eye and ear of his 
generation, too long accustomed to recurring forms and ca- 
dencies in verse, by a more ornate diction and by bolder and 
more complicate rhythm, even as experiments used to be 
made upon the blind by scarlet and the sound of a trumpet. 
He has been extolled for qualities he did not possess—for in- 
vention, imagination and lyric sublimity; but he has never 
been overpraised for his knowledge and command of metre. 
With all their defects of diction and conception, his poems 
bear a charmed life in the expressive harmony of their con- 
struction. It is this which makes up for his personifications 
and transpositions, for his occasional strut and stiffness, and 
want of self-reliance. Gray’s metre and march of verse are 
a spell that dazzles the sense and leads it away captive to 
“false presentments.” We shall now avail ourselves of Mr. 
Mitford’s editorial labours, toexamine Gray’s general character 
somewhat more minutely, his method of composition, his in- 
fluence upon English poetry, and whether his genius was well 
suited to the departments of poetry he especially cultivated. 

Life, the greatest teacher, to which books are but supple- 
mentary, had not its due effects upon the spirit and intellect 
of Gray. We do not indeed altogether subscribe to the notion 
that 


Are cradled into poetry by wrong ; 

They learn in suffering what they teach in song ;” 
nor that great minds, like the camomile, must be trodden 
upon and crushed before they will put forth their fragrance. 
But it is not difficult to show that retirement and leisure, un- 
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mixed with the duties of active life, are too apt, with literary 
men, to produce a lassitude and fastidiousness of intellectual 
habits that give a pale and sickly cast to thought, instead of 
the buxom vigour of the sound mind in a sound body. 
Without going far-a-field for examples, or citing the constant 
practice of antiquity in uniting the gymnastic with the musi- 
cal arts, it is enough to know that Dante was a magistrate, a 
statesman and a soldier; Petrarch the counsellor of princes, 
the envoy of republics, and, when the people needed his voice 
or his pen, its steady and ardent advocate ; that Chaucer was a 
courtier in high employments ; while the “sage and serious” 
Spenser drew up from his own observation a statement of the 
ills of Ireland, and their causes, which longer experience has not 
superseded. Cervantes, Milton and Ben Jonson may be added 
to the number ; of the latter of whom it is recorded that he was 
as well pleased at having killed his man in Flanders as at any 
of his subsequent literary achievements. The recluse, no less 
than the artist by profession, in his intellectual symmetry and 
strength of volition is unable to compete with the man who, 
while unconsciously working out the great ends of his being, 
has honourably struggled with difficulties, and come forth their 
conqueror. Gray’s ample stores of learning were dearly pur- 
chased, if it were at the cost of that elasticity and cheer of 
mind that sustained Milton when encompassed with darkness 
and with dangers ; and which, though not wholly derived from 
the practical duties of his mature manhood, were braced and 
expanded by them. Gray’s fastidious taste was nourished, 
like an imposthume, at the expense of some of the healthier 
functions of his mind; it was an incrustation of learning, not 
the healthy bloom and native complexion of genius. 

A less eventful life than Gray’s can hardly be conceived ; 
but it shows the man and the poet in perfect harmony with 
each other. We can readily believe that “ his hand-writing was 
“ remarkably neat and plain, but rather stiff, and bearing 
“evident marks of having been written slowly,” and that 
“he wrote always with a crow-quill;” that “his chamber 
“ windows were ever ornamented with mignionette, or other 
“ sweet-scented herbs and flowers, elegantly planted in china 
‘* vases, as were other parts of his room, in which the utmost 
 neatness and delicacy prevailed as well as in his person;” 
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and that “ he was never across a horse’s back in his life.” Mr. 
Cole, one of the associates of his later years,—a good-natured 
gossiping divine who chronicled everything in his diary, even 
to boxing his cookmaid’s ears and being found pumping on 
his leg when his uncle Cock came to see him—says “I am apt 
“ to think the characters of Voiture and Mr. Gray were very 
“ similar. They were both little men, very nice and exact in 
“ their persons and dress, most lively and agreeable in con- 
“ versation, except that Mr. Gray was apt to be too satirical, 
* and both of them full of affectation.” We have more faith 
in Mr. Cole’s anecdotes than in Horace Walpole’s ; his sim- 
plicity makes him in matters of fact a credible witness, and 
he never dreamt of publication. 

The character of the poct is reflected perhaps in what we 
know of those of his friends and associates. Horace Wal- 
pole’s artificial tastes are beyond question; but he was a 
coxcomb upon principle. We know too little of West to 
pronounce upon him; his talents and virtues are all that is 
recorded, hallowed by an early death. Mason was some- 
what of a prude, “a correct, precise, clerical gentleman, 
“as much attached to the decorums of life as to those of 
“the drama*, Of Mr. Barrett, with whom both Gray and 
Horace Walpole were intimate, we are told by Sir Egerton 
Brydges that “he was highly accomplished in the arts, 
“and devoted to them. His manners were polished, per- 
“haps a little finical; one of his most intimate friends 
“ through life was the Rev. Norton Nicholls, Gray’s corre- 
“ spondent, a very clever man with a great deal of erudition, 
“ but, it must be confessed, a supreme coxcomb.” We would 
not lay too much stress upon accidental coincidences and 
artificial points of character, but nothing that tends to explain 
the peculiarities in the genius and disposition of remarkable 
men is unimportant or trifling in biography. A fact, properly 
managed, may explain a psychological intricacy. 

More important it is to know that the seeds of Gray’s melan- 
choly were sown in childhood. He seems to have inherited dis- 
ease, and to have witnessed domestic discord from his earliest 
years. His father could have been the object of dread only, if 





* Hartley Coleridge’s Biographia Borealis,—Life of Mason, p. 403. 
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not of harsher feelings: he was every way an unworthy man. 
Mr. Mitford has printed for the first time a paper, communi- 
cated by Sir. E. Brydges and Mr. Hazlewood, being the case 
of Dorothy Gray against her husband for ill-treatment. It sets 
forth, that “ from an unfounded jealousy, he was injuring her 
* trade, property and relations, leaving her to provide for her 
“ son, and to maintain herself without any assistance from 
“ him—he having at one time actually deserted his family.” 
“Those,” says Mr. Mitford, “who have read the memoirs of 
“ Kirk White, in Mr. Southey’s narrative, will recognise the 
* similarity of the situation in which the two poets were placed 
“ in their entrance into life; and they will see, that if maternal 
“ Jove and courage had not stept in, in both cases, their genius 
* and talents would have been lost in the ignorance, or stifled 
“ by the selfishness of those about them.” It would not be 
difficult to show from poetical biography how great a share 
filial gratitude for maternal love has had in the formation of 
the poetic character: the father’s example, perhaps, pointing 
more to worldly activity and success ; the mother’s lessons 
inducing contemplativeness and a delight in quiet observa- 
tion,—the first awakening of the “inward eye.” The native re- 
.serve of Gray’s disposition, however, appears even in his filial 
affection ; he is said to have seldom mentioned his mother 
after her death without a sigh; yet when he announces her 
decease to Warton it is with a brevity and froideur worthy 
of an official despatch. The same insensibility of manner, for 
we believe it went no deeper, appears in a letter to West, who 
had informed him of the hopeless state of his own health. 
He thus writes: 

“I have been tormented within this week with a most violent cough ; 
for when once it sets up its note, it will go on, cough after cough, shaking 
and tearing me for half an hour together; and then it leaves mein a great 
sweat, as much fatigued as if I had been labouring at the plough. All this 
description of my cough in prose is only to introduce another descripticn 
of it in verse ; it is very short, and besides has this remarkable in it, that 
it was the production of four o’clock in the morning, while I lay in my 
bed tossing and coughing, and all unable to sleep.” 

Gray’s reply is singular if he supprest his feelings, callous 
and unmindful if it exprest them. 

** You are the first who ever made a muse of a cough; to me it seems 
a much more easy task to versify in one’s sleep (that indeed you were of 
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old famous for) than for want of it. Not the wakeful nightingale (when 
she had a cough) ever sung so sweetly.” 

This negative temperament, however, though not the best 
soil for strong feelings and lyric emotion, was in itself three 
parts philosophy,—as the term philosophy is usually inter- 
preted. It enabled, or at least it assisted, its possessor to look 
calmly upon the worldly success and reputation of men to 
whom he knew himself superior. It blunted the edge of 
satire when directed against himself or his works ; and it re- 
conciled him to the tardy reception of his most elaborate 
poems. It added to his leisure that calmness and composure 
of mind which leisure does not always confer, and without 
which it is even less favourable to the acquisition of know- 
ledge than an active professional life. Gray’s avowed dislike 
to the studies and society of Cambridge, and his constant 
residence there, after his return from Italy, were not incon- 
sistent with each other ; it was the natural consequence of the 
circumstances of his life. The command of libraries, and 
the general conveniences of the place to an unconnected man, 
overbalanced the nuisance of Jacobite politics and high- 
church compotations. 

In no country can the mere literary man, who does not 
make literature his trade, who is of no profession and li- 
mited means, live less conveniently than in England, if his 
residence be neither in the metropolis nor in one of the uni- 
versities. In the country he is looked upon as an idler, and 
finds himself relegated from books and congenial society: in 
a provincial town he is either spoiled by the homage, or per- 
secuted by the envy, of the ignorant and the half-learned ; 
and in Gray’s time London was a less desirable abode for a 
studious man than it has since become. There were no gal- 
leries of art, no literary societies in those days; the British 
Museum was not opened until his habits were fixed; and 
patronage and party services were the link between the great 
and the learned,—Gray was not the man for such employ- 
ments. Mr. Mathias, no less truly than elegantly, terms 
him “ the se/f-supported, melancholy Gray.” Dr. Parr in 
page 117 of the Spital sermon, as quoted by Mr. Mitford, re- 
marks upon Gray’s injustice in speaking “ so contemptuously 
“ of Cambridge, at the very time when that university abounded 
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“ in men of erudition and science, with whom the first scholars 
* would not have disdained to converse,” and mentions among 
others, “ Bentley, Tunstall the public orator, Waterland, 
“ Professor Saunderson, Colson the correspondent of Sir 
“ Tsaac Newton, and Smith (the nephew of Cotes), afterwards 
“ Master of Trinity.” But the Doctor has not kept in mind 
the nature of the case. The distinguished personages he 
enumerates were either mathematicians or controversial di- 
vines, in neither of which classes Gray took delight; or they 
were men who made their scholarship a stepping-stone to fame 
and preferment, ignorant or careless of the deeper feelings with 
which Gray regarded knowledge, and with which knowledge 
in her turn recompensed him. But neither Dr. Parr, probably, 
nor “the public orator, nor Smith (the nephew of Cotes),” 
would have been contented, like Gray, “vacare musis,” or, 
leaving behind them the turbid stream of politics and the 
interminable wastes of polemical divinity, to have passed their 
time in “reading Virgil or conversing with Horace at the 
“ foot of some most venerable beeches, growing to the trunk, 
“ for a whole morning.” Gray’s learning was “ its own ex- 
ceeding great reward ;” he loved the great writers of the 
past, as the poet and the artist love external nature, conscious 
within himself of the sustaining thought “ anch’ io son pit- 
tore.’ Even with the great Bentley, divided between phi- 
lology and governing all within his reach, Gray would have 
had little in common. For Middleton, inferior in every re- 
spect to Bentley, save in a certain delicacy of taste in his 
scholarship, and in the refinement of his manners, Gray en- 
tertained a sincere regard. “ You have doubtless heard,” he 
writes to Warton, “of the loss I have had in Dr. Middleton, 
* whose house was the only easy place one could find to con- 
“ verse in at Cambridge. For my part, I find a friend so un- 
“ common a thing, that I cannot help regretting even an old 
“ acquaintance, which is an indifferent likeness of ‘t; and 
“ though I don’t approve the spirit of his books, methinks 
“ *t is pity the world should lose so rare a thing as a good 
“ writer.” But though from his temper and turn of mind 
Gray would have but ill assorted with the modern Aristarchus, 
he too was in philology beyond his age, and in his private 
studies anticipated some of the most valuable works of recent 
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scholars*. Mr. Hallam in his late volume has spoken highly 
of Gray’s metrical knowledge, and referring to his remarks 
on Lydgate adds, they “show what the history of English 
** poetry would have been in his hands, as to sound and fair 
“ criticism.” Mr. Carey speaks “ of the obligations of every 
“ scholar to the late Mr. Mathias for the pains he took in 
“ editing those most valuable papers which make up the 
* second volume of his ‘ Works of Gray.’” And it should 
be remembered that in these pursuits Gray was both pioneer 
and architect ; there being little or no accurate scholarship in 
England before Bentley, to whom Gray was too near in time 
to have fully profited by his scientific erudition. We have 
abundant testimony to Gray’s various acquirements, but Mr. 
Mitford has been enabled, from many sources not accessible 
to former editors, to illustrate the method and the objects of 
his studies. In Mr. Mathias’s conversation with Mr. Bray we 
are told that, from Gray’s practice of affixing the date to every 
thing he wrote, it appears that his remarks on Pindar were 
drawn up at rather an early age. He begins with the date or 
the composition, and takes into his consideration almost every 
thing connected with it, both chronologically and historically. 
The notes of the scholiasts do not escape him, and he is so 
minute as to direct his attention to almost every expression. 
He appears to have reconciled many apparent incongruities, 
and to have elucidated many difficulties. The remarks on the 
plays of Aristophanes were so minute, not only expressing 
where they were written and acted, but when they were re- 
vived, that, as Mr. Mathias justly observed, “ one would think 
“ he was reading the account of some modern comedy, instead 
“ of the dramatic composition of about two thousand years 
“ old. * * * And so multifarious and minute were his inves- 
“ tigations, that he directed his attention even to the supellex, 
“or household furniture of the ancients, collecting together 
all the passages of the classics that had any reference to the 
“ subject.” This, in 1747, was a very different employment 
from what it would be in 1838. 


* Mr. Mitford, in a note at p. xxv. of the “ Life of Gray,” observes that “a si- 


“ilar plan to Gray’s Tables of Greek Chronology has been executed by Edy. 
“‘ Corsinus in his ‘ Fasti Attici.’””” Did the learned editor forget Mr. Clinton’s 
** Fasti Hellenici,”’ the fulfilment of Gray’s idea? 
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Prefixed to the second volume of this edition is an Essay 
on the Poetry of Gray, by Mr. Mitford. It comprises 
nearly all the questions which a critical survey of Gray’s com- 
positions naturally suggests, and it is learnedly and ingeniously 
written. He examines the manner of composition attributed 
to Gray,—the harmony of his verse, his poetical diction, and 
the moral and pathetic character of his writings. We shall 
not stay to discuss the metrical doctrines laid down by Mr. 
Mitford, as it would lead us into a train of speculation upon 
language and its psychological properties exceeding our limits. 
His theory of Gray’s process in the construction of his stanzas 
is probable; but his conclusions from the practice of earlier 
lyrical poets depend upon too few instances: Vivxere fortes 
ante Agamemnona: there were lyric writers in the language 
before Milton composed his Lycidas, Comus and Samson, and 
lyric measures are not confined to the Ode. The structure of 
Spenser’s Epithalamion and Prothalamion is but a lengthened 
mode of strophe and antistrophe; and in that once popular 
class of poems, the Masques at Court, is contained a wide 
field of lyric inquiry. We shall rather direct our remarks to 
Gray’s method of accumulating and employing his poetical 
‘imagery, to the moral and pathetic character of his writings, 
and to the peculiarities of his style, applying that term in its 
more comprehensive sense to the form of his conceptions, no 
less than to that of his diction. 

Mr. Mitford has furnished a useful commentary on Gray’s 
method of composition, in his Remarks on the Elegy, ori- 
ginally published in the Gentleman’s Magazine, and now 
reprinted in the appendix to the Memoir. We must content 
ourselves with a general reference to these parallels, which are 
very acute and searching, only subjoining the following lines 
as a specimen : 

“Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke : 
How jocund did they drive their team a-field! 
How bent the woods beneath their sturdy stroke!” 

This stanza is made up of various pieces inlaid ; “ stub- 
born glebe” is from Gay; “drive a-field” from Milton; 
“ sturdy stroke” from Spenser. Such is too much the system 
of Gray’s compositions, and therefore such the cause of his 
imperfections. Purity of language, accuracy of thought, and 
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even similarity of rhyme, all give way to the introduction of 
certain poetical expressions: in fact, the beautiful jewel, when 
brought, does not fit into the new setting or socket. Such 
is the difference between the flower stuck into the ground and 
those that grow from it. 

Menage intended to compile a treatise on the thefts and 
imitations of poets ; and as his reading was extensive, he would 
probably have furnished some useful hints for the solution of 
a much-vexed question—the distinction between coincidence 
and imitation, and between imitation and plagiarism. In every 
great poem there will always be a residue of images and ex- 
pressions directly traceable to books, or to some production 
of the sister arts-—the poet legitimately availing himself of the 
world of intellectual creations, no less than of the world of 
nature, in the conception and process of his work. But it is 
generally found, that whatever a great writer borrows he re- 
casts; if he take it from an equal or a superior, by some new 
use or combination of the adopted image or word; if from an 
inferior, by expanding, condensing, or revivifying them, de- 
taching from them all grosser adherences and impediments 
to their proper lustre. Such were Dante’s obligations to the 
Provencal poets, and Milton’s to the laureate fraternity of 
allages. Besides this there is a secondary species of imitation, 
by which entire trains of thought and illustration are trans- 
ferred, with such changes of the original phrase only as may 
be necessary to adjust them in their new position. Such was 
in a great measure Virgil’s system in composing his AEneid, 
the most original perhaps of poems no? first-rate. Such also, 
but with very inferior execution, was that of the later Roman 
poets, who copied Virgil as a painter of transparencies copies 
pictures ; and such, in some degree, was the method of Gray. 
He wrote in English, as he had learnt to write in Latin verse, 
first preparing the thought in the simplest terms, then trick- 
ing it out in choice and elaborate phrases culled from the 
“ hortus siccus” of his multifarious reading. It is obvious 
that this is an inverted method of composition, that it shapes 
the person to the dress,—that instead of the diction being 
evolved from the thought, the thought must be pursued 
through the glittering mazes of the diction. Mr. Mitford, in 
the remarks on the Elegy that we have just cited, admits this 
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to be the fact, and therefore we cannot quite understand him 
when, at the conclusion of his Life of Gray, he speaks of “ his 
poetical invention, and his rich and splendid imagination” as 
the peculiar and distinguishing features of the mind of Gray. 
We can more easily explain the admiration which men of the 
intellectual eminence of Sir James Macintosh and Mr. Dugald 
Stuart have expressed for the poetry of Gray. They did not 
apply to poetry the minute analysis which they were accus- 
tomed to employ in questions of mental philosophy; or they 
read verse as an amusement; or their attention had been 
drawn to parts only, in which Gray is often admirable, with- 
out considering their correspondence with other portions of 
the poem, and their total effect. Mr. Mitford, however, ap- 
pears to have couched himself, and then to have preferred 
what he saw darkling. 

Among poets in whom diction and — Ty surpass 
invention we are disposed to give Virgil the precedence. Al- 
though he borrowed freely from his predecessors and elabo- 
rately copied Greek models, he had withal an observant eye 
and a fervency of spirit in the contemplation of beauty that 
made him a true artist. Infelicitous in the subject imposed 

‘upon him, and in living at an age too late for the simplicity 
of epic song, no one knew better than himself the defects of 
his longest poem. Yet the exquisite skill of his versification 
deserves the praises which contemporary and subsequent poets 
have given mistakenly to his knowledge of character and in- 
ventive genius. In our own literature Ben Jonson is a re- 
markable instance of the near approach of talents to genius, 
without overstepping the mysterious line that parts them. 
Jonson was a rich robber who wore his spoils openly and 
bravely, but had not, like Milton, the art of melting them 
down, and bringing them forth with new impresses and virgin 
lustre. In connection with a foregoing remark on Gray, we 
may add that Jonson was perhaps the only writer of his age 
who, if we may believe Drummond of Hawthornden, had no 
obligations to the literature of Southern Europe. Of its in- 
fluence there are certainly few traces in his writings, none 
perhaps which may not be accounted for by the necessary 
resemblance of great contemporary writers to one another, 

Both Gray and Jonson preferred writing from their recollec- 
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tions to embodying their own perceptions and feelings. Jonson 
lavished his scholastic stores with that overweening confidence 
in his own resources that formed so prominent a feature in 
his character. Gray employs his gathered gems with some- 
thing of the reserve for which he was noted, and with the air 
of one who estimates his labour by the time and pains it costs 
him. Jonson’s reach and grasp of mind were beyond those 
of Gray; he had read in the track of Donne, the most learned 
divine and casuist of his time; and he wrote,. when occasion 
called for it, harmonious and grandiloquent prose, such as 
Milton in the most sustained of his prose-writings thought it 
not beneath him to copy. Gray, on the other hand, surpassed 
him in metrical skill and in the structure of his poetic periods. 
Both cultivated a species of poetry for which their natural 
genius was indifferently suited. The one, an ethical and sati- 
rical writer, ever looking upon the specific character and in- 
dividual likeness, wrote dramas, the abstract and epitome of 
universal manners: the other, abrupt, sententious and de- 
ficient in self-reliance, chose for his department the highest 
forms of lyric poetry, wherein, above every other, continuity 
of perception, rapidity of transition and lofty self-sustaining 
emotion are required. That with these errors of choice each 
has earned for himself so high a name, and received a degree 
of veneration which genius alone can look to retain, shows 
that, with all their defects, there is a germ in their works which 
posterity will not willingly let die amid all the revolutions 
which poetry has yet to undergo. 

In the structure of his Odes Gray was not exempt from a 
prevalent mistake of his age, that in order to produce a legi- 
timate work of art in this kind, it is sufficient to observe the 
general proportions of antique models, substituting rhythmical 
for metrical cadences, but retaining the old divisions of strophe 
and antistrophe. An important distinction was, however, over- 
looked. The Greek ode in its form and conception was es- 
sentially popular,—it was addressed to a hearing age. Its 
modern representatives are written for the learned (dwvavra 
cuvérovot is Gray’s well-known and well-chosen motto) and 
intended to be read. Or if, like the odes on St. Cecilia’s Day, 
they were meant for recitation, to be chaunted with the ac- 
companiment of instrumental music, it was before academical 
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or courtly assemblies, where popular sympathies and religious 
enthusiasm were quite out of the question. To have a right 
notion of an old Dithyrambic or Agonal performance, we must 
banish all impressions of those vapid conventionalities, the 
modern harp, lyre, and shell, and transport ourselves in spirit 
to some solemn cathedral or Gothic hall wherein a silent 
multitude is listening to the Messiah or the Creation, or 
even to a crowded theatre in full chorus with God save 
the Queen. The absence of belief in the religious ma- 
chinery employed in lyric poetry is fatal to the existence of 
deep emotion; and its effect is still more weakened if the 
images introduced have rather a traditional beauty than the 
impulse of feeling and passion. It is obvious therefore that 
the elements of the modern ode should be of a different order 
from those employed by antiquity; and as we are a reading 
and not a hearing people, and live little in public, they must 
be of a subjective cast, and not a middle kind between epic 
and dramatic. Mere delineation of outward forms was the 
only method of representing natural beauty intelligible to the 
ancient world ; their anthropomorphism precluded them from 
attributing sentiment to material objects. With us, on the 


-contrary, the sense of infinity and eternal duration, as modes 


of existence possible to ourselves, enables us to take up into 
our own being the forms of the visible world, and to invest 
them with the properties of sensation and intelligence. Cole- 
ridge’s “ Hymn before sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni” is 
composed upon this principle, not of deifying, but of human- 
ising the awful sovranty of nature ; and, however unlike in 
form, is more congenial to the spirit of antiquity than the 
elaborate compositions of Gray, Mason or Akenside. 

We never could agree with those who regard the “ Progress 
of Poesy” as the most finished of Gray’s compositions. To 
us it appears the one in which his own defects and those of 
his age are most conspicuous. It charms the ear, but its per- 
sonifications come and depart like troops of shadows. At 
Athens, we know, it was easier to find a god than a man; 
and in the lyric and elegiac verse of the eighteenth century it is 
nearly as difficult to meet with an abstract notion or a natural 
image unpersonified. In Hans Sach’s chaos it was so dark 
that the very cats ran against one another ; and in the misty 
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generalities of Dodsley’s poets the impersonated qualities and 
attributes cannot keep clear of each other, and cross and mar 
all simplicity of effect. In the “ Progress of Poetry” this is 
the more to be regretted, since its lyrical structure is exqui- 
site, and the imagery is, in parts, highly picturesque. Mr. 
Mitford has noticed the artful variation of the metre in the 
third stanza from even to quick and hurrying movement, and 
thence to slow and dignified motion by the stately march of 
the Alexandrine at the close: sg 
«* O’er her warm cheek and rising bosom, move 
The bloom of young desire, and purple light of love.’ 

But the personification of young desire and love disturbs the 
unity of the foregoing picture of Cytherea. The Goddess is 
obscured by her attendants. This tendency to embody abs- 
tract qualities came into modern poetry with the habit of 
composing in Latin verse. Casimir Sarbievius is full of them ; 
so are the Italian scholars. They were convenient escapes 
from the difficulty of finding expressive idioms in a language 
no longer employed in common life. Neither is it altogether 
unlikely that among the Roman writers themselves this custom 

of impersonation, sparingly used by the better Augustan poets, 
but more frequent from Ovid downwards, originated in their 
having continually before them that crowd of statues which 

made Pliny call Rome the republic of images. They were as 

familiar with the outward forms of Faith, Hope, Concord and 

Victory, as with those of Titus, Marcus and Caius ; and in 

verse regarded them probably as little more symbolic than the 

faces of their next-door neighbours. 

The ode is also obscure in its plan. According to the open- 
ing stanza and the concluding one, or Venvoi, it is not so 
much the “ Progress of Poesy” as of Lyric Poesy that is 
traced, and the introduction of Shakspeare is thereby in- 
appropriate. It is singular too that in following “the sad 
Nine” from “ Greece” and “ Latium” to England, the poet 
should have neglected to celebrate the second glories of 
Italy, who had at least an equal claim with Dryden, the 
“savage youth of Chili,” and “the shaggy forms” of the 
North, to be numbered in the train of “ Poesy.” The trite- 
ness of the antithesis at the close—“ beneath the Good—above 
the Great,” has been often pointed out. We notice it as 
VOL. VI.-—N® XII. 2F 
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an instance of Gray’s habit of appending to the most ornate 
epithets and imagery a sentiment that would be in place in 
Hervey’s Meditations, or in Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe’s Letters. 
In the Hymn to Adversity, though more accurately con- 
ceived, and in its diction less intricate and overlaid with 
ornament, the total effect of the images employed is indi- 
stinct. In these respects it is inferior to Horace’s ode to 
“ Fortune at Antium,” to which it has a near resemblance. 
In Horace there is one principal group of impersonations ; 
** Seva Necessitas 
Clavos trabales et cuneos manu 
Gestans ahena: nec severus 
Uncus abest liquidumque plumbum. 


Spes et albo rara Fides 
Velata panno.” 


What goes before and follows is a simple recital of Fortune’s 
omnipotence, and of her mutability. In Gray the personified 
Adversity wants depth and precision of colour and outline, 
while its moral effects and its personal agency are not suffi- 
ciently distinguished. “Joy, Laughter,” and “ Folly’s idle 
brood” may be conceived, but what shape or substance can 


._be devised for “ Noise?” It would be unreasonable to object 


to the exotic imagery of the Ode to Spring, the picturesque 
being merely the framework or draping of the moral in that 
poem. Yet such expressions as the “purple year,” the 
“Attic warbler,” and even the “ rosy-bosomed hours” have no 
corresponding realities in our spring, a season seldom remark- 
able for heat, or requiring the conveniences of cooling shades 
and running water. Neither is it any answer to this objection 
to say, that the poet’s business is with the ideal. It is indeed 
his office and privilege to remove from his descriptions every 
thing that disturbs the unity, or takes from the completeness 
of their effect: but he may neither give a human head to a 
horse’s fore-hand, nor mingle with the gradual awakening of 
an English year the sudden flush and brilliance of a southern 
April. In this poem, as well as in the unfinished ode on 
Vicissitude, Gray has given us a little cluster of images 
gleaned frcm books only ; they have the exquisite finish of the 
finest porcelain, not the pastoral beauty which the subject 
promised, The title of the former calls up a train of hopeful 
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associations, which are met by an obvious moral, that man is 
an ephemeral creature and must “ rest in dust”: as if the bowl 
presented by Hebe should prove to contain only green tea! 
We cannot agree with Mr. Mitford in thinking that the 
poem “On the Alliance of Education and Government” would, 
when finished, have been a “ fine philosophical poem.” Be- 
sides the constant fault of didactic poems, (Virgil gives 
merely the phenomena of tiilage, viticulture and cattle breed- 
ing, not the “hundred points of good husbandry”) of ex- 
pressing in circuitous forms what plain prose sets forth more 
elegantly, as well as more completely, the genius of Gray was 
ill-suited to the expanded meaning and continuous march of 
the heroic couplet. He moves more gracefully in the fetters 
of the recurring stanza and changing measures of the ode. 
It was his manner to think as simply as he expressed his 
thoughts ornately ; and in this philosophic fragment there is 
a want of relief and variety, arising in some degree from the 
thoughts being halved and quartered, extended by synonyms 
or reflected by metaphors, according to the exigencies of the 
rhyme. Neither did his skill in adapting the “ verba ardentia” 
of others avail him so well in this species of composition, which 
being less condensed did not so readily admit of allusive and 
symbolic diction. In the eight lines with which the poem 
opens we have one image twice repeated, and both times 
weakened by the necessity of finding the second verse of a 
couplet. 

The remaining poems of Gray are, in our opinion, less open 
to objection, and contain beauties of a higher order. Mr. 
Mitford has probed the “ Elegy” so closely that we shall refer 
our readers to his remarks. Great must be the merits and 
deep the moral sympathies of poetry which can pass through 
such a process with so little obscuration of its original bright- 
ness. We may apply to it what Cowper so beautifully said 
of his walks and prospects at Olney : 

“* Scenes must be beautiful which daily view’d 
Please daily, and whose novelty survives 
Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years.” 
* Gray in his Elegy,” Sir Egerton Brydges has remarked, 
“ writes in the character of an imaginary person. This gives 
* the quality of invention to his poem,” It also gives cha- 
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racter and subjectivity to the reflections, and thereby raises 
the poem from the descriptive class. Beattie has well ex- 
pressed the causes of its popularity. “It is a poem,” he says, 
* which is universally understood and admired, not only for 
“ its poetical beauties, but also, and perhaps chiefly, for its 
“ expressing sentiments in which every man thinks himself 
“ interested, and which, at certain times, are familiar to all 
“men.” Gray, piqued at the tardy reception by the public 
of the “ Bard” and the “ Progress of Poesy,” attributed the 
immediate popularity of the “ Elegy” entirely to the subject, 
and asserted that the public would have received it as well if 
it had been written in prose. But in this opinion he under- 
valued his own powers of language, as well as the influence of 
metre in creating pleasurable emotions, and in perpetuating 
them. “The appropriateness or beauty of the thought alone 
“* would never have impressed it upon the hearts of thousands 
* and tens of thousands, unless the diction and metre in which 
“ they wereembodied had been perfectly in unison withthem*.” 
The poem On a distant Prospect of Eton College shares the 
popularity of the Elegy, and is indebted for it to similar 
causes. With some vagueness of diction, and a few unneces- 


- sary personifications, such as “ lively Cheer of Vigour born,” 


it goes more directly to the affections, and touches more com- 
mon springs of feeling than, the Elegy excepted, any other of 
his compositions. Occasionally too it is marked by strong 
conceptions and bold impersonations. The ushers and at- 
tendants that Gray has given to the “ king of terrors” remind 
us of Spenser’s Masques, and of the inmates of Milton’s lazar 
house. The late Lord Grenville, in a passage from his 
Nugz Metricz quoted by Mr. Mitford, successfully defends 
Gray from a hypercritical objection of Johnson’s to the beau- 
tiful invocation of the Thames in this ode—* Say, Father 
Thames,” &c. “This is useless,” he says, “and pucrile. 
“ Father Thames had no better means of knowing than him- 
“ self.” He forgets his own address to the Nile in Ras- 
sclas, for a purpose so very similar; and he expects his 
readers to forget one of the most affecting passages in Virgil. 
Father Thames might as well know as much of the sports of 





* Southey’s Life of Cowper. Vol. ii. p. 173. 
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boys as the great Father of Waters knew of the discontents 
of men, or the Tiber himself of the obsequies of Marcellus. 
This critical tu quoque is, to say the least of it, “ ben trovato.” 
The charge of obscurity, from the days of Colman down- 
wards, has been so often brought against the Bard, that, 
like Miss Lucretia Piper’s misfortune, it has come to be 
generally believed, and taken upon trust. But it lies much 
less justly against this poem than against some other of 
Gray’s compositions, since the obscurity, such as it is, is nei- 
ther in the diction nor in the structure of the stanza, but in 
the prophetic character of the ede itself. Mr. Mitford’s obser- 
vations upon the laws that regulate this species of poetry, and 
his analysis of the Bard are so acute and convincing, that 
we must again refer to his Essay, not having space to extract 
his remarks, and being unwilling to break their continuity. 
Let it suffice to observe that the historic unity of the Bard 
has preserved its author from some of his besetting sins of 
vague and allegorical diction. His grouping is conceived with 
more boldness, and executed with a greater reliance on his own 
powers. He is not too pictorial, and his characteristic brevity 
is the effect of selection and condensation, not of verbal anti- 
thesis and elaborate contrasts. Some of his prophetic scenes, 
for such they are in their relation to the principal personage 
of the poem, have a completeness we look for in vain in his 
other odes. Such is the third stanza of the second strophe : 
« Fill high the sparkling bow], 

The rich repast prepare : 

Reft of a crown, he yet may share the feast : 

Close by the regal chair 

Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 

A baleful smile upon their baffled guest.” 
This is more dramatic than anything in Agrippina. “ Thirst 
and Famine” are as legitimate impersonations as the “ painful 
family of Death.” The necessity of rhyme has now and then 
marred a noble poetic picture—for instance, the lines 

**O’er thee, O King! their hundred arms they wave, 
Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe ”’ 

are in a kindred vein with “ the fir trees rejoice at thee, and 
the cedars of Lebanon” in the poctical taunt of Isaiah; and 
the image would have been perfect, had it been confined to 
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the “giant oaks of Snowdon;” but the “ desert caves” spoil it, 
since a cave may breathe “ hoarse murmurs” but can hardly 
“ wave its arms.” The ghastly group of Bards is taken from 
Statius, xi. 420. 
** Montibus insidunt patriis, tristique corona.” 
** A griesly band, 
I see them sit, they linger yet—” 
but Gray has an undivided claim to the closing couplet of 
this strophe : 
“* With me in dreadful harmony they join, 
And weave with bloody hands the tissue of thy line ;” 
as well as to the final one of the next: 
«* Now, brothers, bending o’er the accursed loom, 
Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify his doom.” 
The Bard, the Norse and Welsh fragments translated by 
Gray, and Mason’s Caractacus, independently of their me- 
rits as poems, deserve the praise of having been the most 
successful as well as the earliest attempts to widen the field 
of poetry, and to introduce more generous principles of taste. 
Poets became gradually more hopeful, and more alive to the 


-self-recompensing pleasures of their art, when no longer coop- 


ed within the trodden round of classical allusion and images. 
The tide once turned, the Wartons, Percy, Chatterton and 
the Shakspeare commentators successively aided in giving 
strength and swiftness to the progress of improvement. 
Painted mists and meteors were indeed abundant; but the true 
wells of English undefiled were again flowing, and resorted 
to by numbers from mingled motives of curiosity, vanity and 
delight. The Rowleian controversy came in good time ; it dis- 
sipated much ignorance, even while it showed the feebleness 
of philological research in any subjects unconnected with 
antiquity. It was an age of forgeries and imitations; but al- 
though (so called) Runic fragments and Saxon war-songs are 
no longer found in our lighter literature, all that was good in 
the fashion remains: an enlarged circle of poetical invention, 
more copious sources of objective wealth, healthier sympathies 
with more natural feelings, and a finer perception of the har- 
monies of language. In the possession of these advantages it 
is due to such men as Gray and Mason to commemorate them 
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as among the earliest and most intelligent reformers of litera- 
ture, and to temper our judgments upon their works by re- 
flecting how they would have written now, who wrote so well 
in an age unfavourable to poetry, and gone far astray after 
false gods. 

Lowly and melancholy by temperament and from the cir- 
cumstances of his early life, Gray derived from study and 
meditation the strength and cheerfulness that sterner spirits 
find in emulation and action. He chose learning for his 
portion, and with her came, in time, honour and reverence, 
and the rare destiny of a perpetual name. In the university, 
which necessity rather than choice made his home, from a re- 
cluse student, slighted for his diffident, perhaps his fastidious 
manners and disposition, the object of rude jests and malignant 
interpretations, he became the most distinguished resident, 
pointed to by the finger of popular homage, and courted and 
esteemed bythe illustriousand worthy. In the latter part of his 
life, when it was known that Gray was in the college-walks— 
it is said he preferred those of Queen’s—the halls, the lecture- 
rooms and courts were emptied of their inmates, who hurried 
to observe at a respectful distance the author of the Elegy 
and the Bard, the self-supported philosopher of cloistered 
life. His was not an aggressive or obtrusive melancholy ; 
he used not a personated misanthropy to gain the barren re- 
compense of wonder, or of diseased sympathy for selfish sin- 
gularity ; but a modest sorrow, and an innate shrinking from 
all ruder collision with healthier or happier men. Books were 
to him a substantial world, travelling and external nature his 
recreations. No man of that time had such command of the 
materials of poetry ; none, in an age of acute but dry specula- 
tion, attained to a more comprehensive or healthy philosophy. 
At a later period the current of his soul might have flowed 
more freely, and his feelings have been responded to by spirits 
better aware than his contemporaries of what was darkly at 
work within him. At an earlier one he might have conferred 
with Spenser and Sidney, or found his way to competence and 
fame smoothed by the generous admiration of Essex or Raleigh. 
In the eighteenth century his best gifts were an unsunned 
treasure, his tastes prophetic, and his intellectual life de- 
pressed by the ungenial atmosphere of an unimaginative age, 
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material in its philosophy, conventional in poetry, and drowsy 
or indifferent towards art and nature. 

It was our intention to have made a few observations upon 
Gray’s “ Letters,” now for the first time published without 
change or mutilation ; but we have already exceeded our limits 
in these remarks upon a writer whose works are so few, so 
brief and so well-known: neither is there the same motive 
to enter into the merits of his letters. His poetry is some- 
times vitiis imitabile ; his prose can mislead no one. It is the 
language of a gentlemanand a scholar, “a ripe and good one”— 
of one who thought rightly and felt, if not always heartily, 
yet always without guile. To no one can be more fitly ap- 
plied the commendation of Archias, “Cum ad naturam exi- 
* miam atque illustrem accesserit ratio queedam conformatio- 
* que doctrinz ; tum illud nescio quid praeclarum ac singu- 
* Jare solere existere.” 


ARTICLE II. 
The Present Position of Catholicism. 


The present State of the Controversy between the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic Churches. By Hunter Gorpon, 
Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Whittaker and Co., London, 
1837. 

Lectures on the principal Doctrines und Practices of the Ca- 
tholic Church, delivered at St. Mary’s, Moorfields, during 
the Lert of 1836. By Nicno.as Wiseman, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in the University of Rome, &c. Booker, London, 
1836. 

Geraldine: a Tale of Conscience. By B.C. A. Booker, 
London, 1837. 2 vols. 12mo. 


In noticing the above publications, it is no part of our inten- 
tion to enter the lists of that great theological contest, which 
has unhappily disturbed the world for the last three hun- 
dred years. Polemicai disputation is, on the present occa- 
sion, far from our minds; and we would to God that the 
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time were arrived, when the terms Catholic and Protestant 
were less in men’s mouths, and the spirit of christianity more 
in their hearts. But since the course of things is otherwise 
ordered, and theology not only continues to occupy a promi- 
nent station in literature, but appears destined yet to exercise 
a mighty influence over the condition of society, it may be 
useful briefly to draw attention to the position and prospects 
of the religious controversy which has so long divided the 
western church, and concerning which Europe is filled with 
the books which have been written. 

The first step towards a right view of the case, is to con- 
sider Catholicism and Protestantism, net as mere varieties in 
the form of Christianity, but as essentially different principles 
in the human mind. These principles are, on the one hand, 
faith or sentiment; on the other, reason or the under- 
standing. Metaphysically, they have been termed, the prin- 
ciples of the infinite, and of the finite. To the former are refer- 
ible those qualities which are technically called spontaneous, 
such as imagination, enthusiasm and perception of beauty; to 
the latter, such operations as criticism, demonstration and ex- 
perimental induction. Bearing this in mind, we need not 
travel further into metaphysics in order to perceive that Ca- 
tholicism is strong, because it has its seat, as a sentiment, 
in the heart; whereas the foundation of Protestantism con- 
sists in the conviction which it affords to the understanding. 
Not, indeed, that the mass of Catholics are aware how much 
their religion is a matter of feeling ; or that a large proportion 
of Protestants have ever ascertained the truth of their creed 
by demonstration, but are rather attached to it by feeling, in 
the same way as the Catholics: not but that the multitude 
of both persuasions take their religion upon no principle at 
all, but as a mere accident, because they happened to be born 
in it :—these circumstances do not affect the principles which 
we have stated to be the basis of the two forms of religion, 
and which the history of the Reformation and the centuries 
which have followed it abundantly confirm. Whilst, therefore, 
we see substantial causes of difference between the two per- 
suasions—causes which lie in the deepest recesses of the hu- 
man mind, and which operate not only in religion, but also 
in politics and in every other great sphere of human action — 
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we need not trouble our readers with a recapitulation of such 
differences between the two churches as are of either a dog- 
matical or ceremonial nature*. There is indeed between them 
a fundamental difference, but that difference, we repeat, con- 
sists less in matters of doctrine or practice than in the compo- 
sition of men’s minds ; and this is the real knot of controversy 
of which three hundred years have but served to prove the in- 
solubility. 

A few years only have elapsed since the Catholic religion 
in this kingdom was the object of direct legal persecution. 
That mode of attack has happily ceased; but another has 
lately been commenced by a fanatical class of Protestants— 
open and public enough indeed—but in the highest degree in- 
sulting andunfeeling. We mean that system of declamation at 
public meetings, held in the name of the Reformation, at which 
itinerant orators address crowds of people in vilification of the 
Catholic Church and her ministers. We can conceive nothing 
more degrading to religion than to expose heavenly and divine 
things in this unseemly way to the applause or disapprobation 
of the multitude. There is, we believe, scarcely a state on the 
Continent where such exhibitions would be permitted ; and it 
is to be hoped that public opinion in this land of liberty may 
ere long vindicate itself from the reproach of countenancing 
the disgraceful scenes of Exeter Hall, and the performances 
of the Sullivans, M‘Ghees, e¢ hoc genus omne. 

That such practices should have led any intelligent Catholic 
to embrace Protestantism is a notion too absurd to be enter- 
tained for a moment. We believe, on the contrary, that the 
disgust they have excited has been one of the causes which 
have produced a reaction in favour of Catholicism. The Pro- 
testants, from the stress they lay on the increase of Catholic 
chapels, appear to be disturbed by the supposition of such a 
reaction; but we are inclined to think it, in Great Britain, 
numerically inconsiderable+. We believe it, however, to be 


* See a brief Protestant account of these in Bishop Mant’s “ Churches of Rome 
and England compared.” London, 1836. See also Penny Cyclopedia, article 
Catholic Church, for a very clear summary of Catholic principles and doctrines, 
from the pen of Dr. Wiseman. 

t+ The present number of Catholic chapels in Great Britain is 500, and of Ca- 
tholic colleges 10. Catholic Directory for 1838. 
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a fact, that a certain mistrust of the principles of Protestant- 
ism has begun to affect enlightened minds here, and we know 
more than one instance in which it has led to conversion to 
Catholicism. In Germany, the instances of conversion to 
the Romish faith have been both numerous and remarkable, 
comprising not a few individuals distinguished for their abi- 
lities and learning. Dr. Wiseman cites the names of Phillips 
of Munich, (the historian), Stolberg, Schlegel, Veith, Moli- 
tor, Beautain, De Coux, (the political economist), and Adam 
Miiller, (the jurist), as recent converts, and all from motives 
varying with their respective pursuits. Examples of this de- 
scription show that the motives of Protestantism will not a/- 
ways carry conviction to minds of a high order. 

Another phenomenon worthy of note is the remarkable ap- 
proximation which has been lately perceptible between the doc- 
trines of certain orthodox divines of the established Church, 
and those of the Church of Rome. The Oxford “ Tracts for 
the Times,” and the names of Newman, Pusey and Keble, 
will sufficiently indicate the school to which we refer, which, 
if not large, is at all events not wanting in the ammunition of 
theological learning. Some wicked wag published two years 
since a quiz, entitled “ A Pastoral Letter from the Pope to 
certain Divines of Oxford,” in which his Holiness gave satis- 
factory reasons for claiming them as of his own flock. Joking 
aside, however, we may refer to such productions as Mr. New- 
man’s History of the Arians, and Mr. Keble’s Visitation Ser- 
mon, entitled “ Primitive Tradition recognized in Holy Scrip- 
ture,” as abounding with passages which appear to us to be, 
in plain words, the Catholic Doctrine*. 





* The following is a specimen :— 

“ The sacred volume,” says Mr. Newman, “was never intended, and was not 
adapted to teach us our creed. From the very first the rule has been, as a matter 
of fact, for the church to teach the truth, and then appeal to the Scripture in vin- 
dication of its own teaching. And, from the first, it has been the error of heretics 
to neglect the information provided for them, and to attempt of themselves a work 
to which ¢hey are unequal,—the eliciting a systematic doctrine from the scattered 
notices of the truth which Scripture contains. The insufficiency of the mere pri- 
vate study of Holy Scripture for arriving at the entire truth which it really con- 
tains, is shown by the fact, that creeds and teachers have ever been divinely pro- 
vided, and by the discordance of opinions which exist, whenever those aids are laid 
aside ; as well as by the very structure of the bible itself. And if this be so, it follows 
that when inquirers and neophytes use the inspired writings for the purposes of 
morals, and for instruction in the rudiments of the faith, they still might need the 
teaching of the Church.” &c. 
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In Mr. Keble’s beautiful “Christian Year,” there are poems, 
the spirit of which is essentially Catholic*: and Dr. Pusey 
seems to stand upon Catholic ground in several respects, such 
as in maintaining the lawfulness and benefit of prayers for the 
dead, and in entertaining those exaggerated notions of “ pass- 
ive obedience,” and other such doctrines, once closely con- 
nected with the idea of Popery, but now scarcely remembered, 
even by the grandmothers of the present generation. The 
late sermon of this divine on the Fifth of November, is in 
every way a curious production, and will sufficiently illustrate 
our remarks. 

To the Catholics, the approximation to their faith of men 
like these, must, of course, be matter of exultation, though 
they may find difficulty in comprehending how these divines 
can reconcile their Protestantism with doctrines such as those 
referred to. But we merely notice the circumstance in pass- 
ing, as a sign of the times. 

The object of Mr. Gordon’s philosophical and well-timed 
pamphlet, is to inquire into the causes which have produced 
the prejudice in favour of certain principies of the Romish 
theology, to which we have alluded, and how far it has arisen 
in consequence of the principles of Protestantism having been 
pushed to a dangerous extreme. He discusses, in a masterly 
manner, the ordinary topics of controversy; points out, in 
passing, the deplorable results of that form of Christianity, (if 
Christianity it be), which under the name of Neology has, in 
Germany, well-nigh extinguished altogether the light of reli- 
gion ; and finally pronounces the root of the evil to lie in the 
omission of the Reformers and their successors to establish 


* The following exquisite stanzas to the Virgin are from the hymn on the An- 
nunciation : 
“ Ave Maria! Mother blest, 

To whom caressing and caress’d, 
Clings the eternal child ; 

Favour’d beyond archangel’s dream, 

When first on thee, with tenderest gleam, 
Thy new-born Saviour smiled. 


“ Ave Maria! thou whose name 
All but adoring love may claim, 
Yet may we reach thy shrine ; 
For he, thy Son and Saviour, vows 
To crown all lowly lofty brows 
With love and joy like thine.” 
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and limit the province of right reason in religion, so that the 
boundary line between faith and reason remains yet undefined. 
Locke, in his work, “ On the reasonableness of Christianity,” 
took great pains with this point; but Mr. Gordon contends 
that, upon the whole, Protestant theologians have failed in 
showing how the light of revelation may be kept alive on the 
earth, without implicit submission to ecclesiastical authority,—- 
in other words, how religion is consistent with reason, and 
faith with philosophy. 

It is assuredly very striking how the Church of Rome has 
preserved her vitality, in spite of all the arguments and de- 
monstrations which have been levelled against her by Protest- 
ant assailants for the last three centuries. Mr. Gordon thus 
accounts for the elasticity with which she rises under such 
attacks. 


“The Romish theology, under cover of much sophistry and monkish 
casuistry, contains principles of religious belief of much plausibility and 
authority, which must ever exert a great influence on many moral consti- 
tutions,—over some, an entire ascendant. The continuance in the Church, 
down to the present age, of that apostolic authority, supported by miracles 
which attended its first institution; the transmission and actual existence 
on earth of the same heavenly light which first illuminated the inspired 
messengers of the word, still revealing and diffusing eternal truth to man- 
kind ; these are illusions, obnoxious indeed to ridicule (from which no- 
thing sacred is exempt), yet so true to nature, so congenial to a serious 
mind, and I will venture to add, in their own nature so little unreasonable, 
that it is no wonder if all the argumentation which successive ages has 
directed against them has not much diminished their authority. Nor will 
the rage of the fanatic, or the sneers of the sceptic, or even the voice of 
reason herself, ever suppress the recurrence of so natural a sentiment. 
Could demonstration explode it, the delusion would still remain, as that 
irrefragable chain which proves the non-existence of matter is dissipated 
by the instincts of nature, and the evidence of the senses. But when a pre- 
judice, thus powerful in itself, thus venerable by its antiquity, is fostered 
and enforced by all the solemnities of an institution so urgent and awful 
as the Catholic Church,—is inculcated by its ministers, canonized in its 
confessions and offices, impressed on the imagination by pomp and splen- 
dour,—on the heart by the most tremendous penalties,—what wonder if 
it be moulded into the mind, and blended with the inward frame of her 
votaries ?”’—Page 34. 


Mr. Gordon is of opinion that the system upon which Pro- 
testants have hitherto carried on the controversy, namely, 
by making attacks on the doctrines, rites and ceremonies of 
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the Romish Church, instead of maintaining affirmatively the 
principles of the Reformation, is erroneous ; and that Protest- 
antism has suffered principally from “the omission of the 
“* Reformers to define the province of right reason in religion. 
“ In their zeal to overthrow the papal power they left their 
* own system uncovered at one capital point;—I mean the 
“use and abuse of that reason which they had restored to 
* liberty.” Now there is much truth in this ; but the difficulty 
is where to fix the limit at which the exercise of reason is to 
stop. Is the inquirer to be satisfied when he has ascertained 
the outward existence of a church calling itself Catholic, and 
assuming apostolical succession and a divine commission ? 
Ought he to submit his reasoning faculties to the authority 
claimed by such a church, or should he require demonstration 
to any, and what, extent of that which she inculcates as truth ? 
Nay, more,—can any religious doctrine be safely assented to, 
without such proof of its truth as will satisfy the understand- 
ing of the inquirer ; and should presumptive evidence be ac- 
cepted in such a case, or demonstration demanded as complete 
as is required in the mathematical and physical sciences ? 
These are questions so full of embarrassment to candid minds, 
and involving so many purely philosophical considerations, that 
it is much less wonderful that the world should have run into 
opposite extremes respecting them, than it would be if it had 
discovered the true path of wisdom. The question is, indeed, 
assumed by those who hold with Pascal, that in theology we 
can be enlightened by authority alone, (because from it, as he 
says, truth is inseparable, and by it alone can be known,) and 
when such phrases are used as the following: “ II faut relever 
“ Je courage de ces gens timides qui n’osent rien inventer en 
“‘ physique, et confondre l’insolence de ces téméraires qui pro- 
* duisent des nouveautés en théologie*;” for here we see the 
whole matter in dispute resolved into one of ecclesiastical in- 
fallibility ; and if this point be once conceded to the Catholic 
Church, of course all others fall to the ground. The catholic 
who reposes his faith in his church necessarily suspends the 
exercise of his reasoning faculties, so far as regards the truth 
of his religion; and believes, upon that authority, doctrines 
Seiaaaeniceteininseeeteaeeiniettnamttecemtttee 
* Pensées de Pascal (De l’autorité en mati¢re de Philosophie), 
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not only incomprehensible by his understanding, but even 
contrary to the ordinary experience of his senses. The true 
Protestant has no such anchor of faith: with him “ private 
“ reason must be the ultimate judge of what is true or false in 
“ religion, as in other concerns*.” He must therefore first 
satisfy his understanding that a revelation has taken place ; 
and, the truth of that fact being established in his mind, his 
course is then, and not before, to place his belief in the doc- 
trines and facts comprised in such revelation. The principle 
of the true Protestant, however, is to exercise his individual 
judgment, not merely upon the general evidence of revelation, 
but as to what are the particular facts revealed, determining 
the authenticity of each by the evidence specially applicable 
to it. Whilst the Catholic receives such Holy Scriptures as 
his church accounts canonical, the Protestant cannot, con- 
sistently, admit any, without satisfying his own mind by hi- 
storical proof of their genuineness,—constituting himself, in 
this respect, his own church. Whatever doctrines may be 
held by the High Church-of-England party to which we have 
alluded, it is clear that the notion of an infallible church 
and an inspired priesthood, (which Mr. Gordon considers “not 
unreasonable,”) is quite inconsistent with Protestant princi- 
ples ; and that a church of any reformed persuasion cannot 
properly affect to be anything more than a society of faithful 
Christians, having no priest but Christ, offering no sacrifice 
but the remembrance of the great oblation once made on his 
Crosst. 

These considerations indicate the difficulty, if not the im- 
practicability, of laying down such a rule as Mr. Gordon de- 
sires for the right exercise of reason in religion. For, be it 
remembered, that a man’s faculties consist not merely of his 
understanding, but of his feelings ; and according as the one 
or the other may predominate, so the man will act. The 
Germans have attempted to reduce the study of the feelings 
to a science, under the name of 4@sthetics, which might per- 
haps be usefully consulted with reference to the present 
question. But it is clear, that if the Catholic begins with an 


* Dr. Hampden’s Inaugural Lecture. Oxford, 1836. 
tT Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, has forcibly repudiated the notion of a Christian priest. 
hood. See his sermons and other works, 
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act of faith from the heart, whilst the Protestant cannot believe 
without his understanding being convinced by reasons, the 
motives of action are so essentially different, that to attempt 
to guide mankind by fixing the limit between faith and reason 
will always be a vain labour ; for practically, each individual, 
each state of society, each age, must ever draw the line for 
itself. The history of philosophy teaches how the world has 
from time to time been divided between conflicting systems 
of belief analogous to those of Catholicism and Protestantism, 
in so far as the difference between them has consisted in their 
resting upon opposite principles in the human mind; viz., the 
infinite and the finite, the sentiment and the understanding. 
This demarcation is alike traceable in the ancient Indian 
philosophical systems; between the Pythagorean and Ionian 
schools of Greece ; and more recently. between the material- 
ists of the French revolutionary school, and the idealists of 
Germany. In this island the influence of Bacon and Locke 
has so firmly established the experimental or finite philosophy 
amongst us, that it has hitherto seemed as little likely to be 
shaken by any opposite system, as the Protestant faith has been 
to yield to another its numerical predominance. The connec- 


‘tion indeed between religious and philosophical systems has 


everywhere been close, whether they have inclined to the in- 
finite or the finite. But, from the beginning, mankind have 
fluctuated alternately between these two great principles ; 
and if the human race has advanced in wisdom, its progress 
has been, as Goéthe observed, in a spiral line; or rather, ac- 
cording to Luther, the human mind has been like a drunken 
peasant on horseback, rocking from side to side, and, as fast 
as he is picked up on the one side, falling off on the other. 
We therefore find little encouragement in the past towards 
the probability of finding a mean between Catholicism and 
Protestantism ; and, with all respect to M. Cousin, eclecticism 
in philosophy has hitherto been so little successful, that we 
may be excused for being the less sanguine in its application 
to religion. 

It would exceed our limits to enter at large, on the present 
occasion, into the subjects of Dr. Wiseman’s Controversial 
Lectures. We may probably take a future opportunity of 
noticing critically several important works of this distinguished 
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theologian; but in the meantime, we cannot advert to the 
Lectures without our high sense of their merit as a literary 
performance of the class to which they belong. Their inge- 
nuity and eloquence remind us of the tone of the Catholic 
writers of other times; and they may be studied with advan- 
tage by those Protestants who have the candour to desire full 
information of the grounds on which Catholic doctrines and 
practices are maintained. The three lectures devoted to the 
explanation of the doctrines of the real presence are particu- 
larly worthy attention; for there is none so obnoxious to 
vulgar censure, and at the same time so little understood. 
There is no more common error among Protestants than to 
reject transubstantiation off-hand, as contrary to the evidence 
of the senses, without knowing how intimately the doctrine 
is connected with the theory of essences which belonged to 
the scholastic philosophy of the middle ages, or reflecting that 
the senses can affirm nothing concerning the unknown body, 
denominated in scholastic language “substance,” of which 
the miraculous presence in the sacrament is maintained. The 
question is, whether there is sufficient evidence of the insti- 
tution of this supposed standing miracle? The Protestants 
who reject ecclesiastical tradition may be consistent in reject- 
ing also the miracle, but it is too much to expect that either 
the one or the other of the Protestant lines of argument would 
shake the belief of the true Catholic who confides in his 
Church, and perhaps may have satisfied himself, like Leib- 
nitz and others, that there is no opening for assailing the doc- 
trine metaphysically. 

Whether the transubstantiation of the Romanists, the con- 
substantiation of the Lutherans, the reception of the substance 
by faith as held by Calvinists and the Anglican Church, or the 
reduction of the Sacrament to a mere symbol, according to 
Zwingli and other Helvetian Reformers, be preferred, the in- 
fluence of the notion of the real presence upon every part of the 
Catholic practice must be obvious to every one. The sump- 
tuousness of the Churches, the pomp and solemnity of the wor- 
ship are services to the incarnate Word there actually abiding. 
The prayer that is whispered by the Catholic entering a church 
at any hour of the day,—the penitent confession that is made by 
VOL. VI.—=N® XII. 26 
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him to his priest, in anticipation of the celestial banquet, spring 
alike from his conviction of this mysterious presence of his God. 
If there is beauty in the simplicity of the Protestant worship, 
(and who will deny that the unaffected purity of the prayers 
of some Protestant congregations is touching?) let it not be 
forgotten that all men’s minds are not so constituted, that this 
simplicity will satisfy their vivid imaginations, Dr. Wiseman 
thus deplores that the Anglican Church, in retaining the Ca- 
tholic externals, should have rejected the Mass—in his eyes, 
the heart and soul of the whole. 


“‘ When we see the cathedral service shrunk into the choir, originally 
destined for the private daily worship of God’s special ministers ; or when 
we find the entire congregation scattered over a small portion of the re- 
paired church, while the rest of the edifice is a majestic ruin, as I but 
lately witnessed, assuredly any one must be more prone to weep than to 
exult at the change which has taken place since these stately fabrics were 
erected. Who can visit that beautiful church beyond the river, so lately 
restored (St. Saviour’s), and dwell on the exquisite screen which over- 
shadows the altar, with its numerous niches and delicate traceries, and 
not feel that the great object to which all these were accessories hath been 
removed ; that men would not have laboured so, and given their time and 
ability only to prepare a standing place for that ordinary table, on 
which all turn their backs who worship there ; but that there was once an 


- altar which men loved and revered, and which it was deemed most honour- 


able to honour? Who can witness the worship as performed in a cathedral, 
and see so many points yet recalling ancient practices, so much effect cur- 
tailed of its power, by the destruction of the feeling and motive which gave 
it rise, such a wish, but so manifestly baffled, to fill with religious majesty 
the mighty edifice, more by the organ’s voice than by the emblems of God’s 
presence, or by any accord of feeling thrilling through the hearts of a 
multitude; and not weep to think how a nation can have been cheated out 
of the most beautiful and moving parts of its religion, and glory in retain- 
ing but its shreds and fragments ?”’ 

«* Assuredly when I see these things, and still more when I hear men 
admiring the English liturgy as a matchless and sublime composition, and 
not reflecting how it is all taken from ours, which they abolished—only 
that what they have retained, and what forms the essential part of their 
service, is with us but a part inferior and preparatory to a more solemn 
rite ; that their sublime collects with the Epistle and Gospel are amongst 
us but as an introduction or preface to a sublimer action; when I see this 
church thus treasuring up and preserving from destruction the accessories 
of our worship, so highly prizing the very frame in which our liturgy is 
but enclosed, I cannot but look upon her as I would on one whom God’s 
hand hath touched, in whom the light of reason is darkened, though the 
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feelings of the heart have not been seared—who presses to her bosom, and 
cherishes there, the empty locket which once contained the image of all 
she loved on earth, and continues to rock the cradle of her departed child!” 
—Lecture V. p. 158. 


Our space does not permit us to follow Dr. Wiseman through 
the varied subjects of his discourses, but we cannot resist 
quoting the following observations upon prayers for the dead, 
which we have seen are at the present day approved by some 
divines of the Church of England, and, indeed, formed part 
of the first Anglican Liturgy, put forth under Edward the 
Sixth. The sentiment of the passage is so beautiful, that we 
think there are few, even among Protestants, who will not 
admire it. 


“As a practical doctrine in the Catholic Church it has an influence 
highly consoling to humanity, and eminently worthy of a religion that came 
down from Heaven to second all the purest feelings of the heart, Nature 
herself seems to revolt at the idea, that the chain of attachment which binds 
us together in life can be rndely snapped in sunder by the hand of death,— 
conquered and deprived of its sting since the victory of the cross. But it 
is not to the spoil of mortality, cold and disfigured, that she clings with 
affection ; it is but an earthly and almost unchristian grief, which sobs 
when the grave closes over the bier of a departed loved one; but the soul 
flies upward to a more spiritual affection, and refuses to surrender the hold 
which it had upon the love and interest of the spirit which hath fled. Cold 
and dark as the sepulchral vault, is the belief that sympathy is at an end 
when the body is shrouded in decay ; and that no further interchange of 
friendly offices may take place between those who have laid them down to 
sleep in peace, and us who for a while strew fading flowers upon their 
tomb. But swect is the consolation to the dying man, who conscious of 
imperfection believes that even after his own time of merit is expired, 
there are others to make intercession on his behalf; soothing to the afilicted 
survivors the thought, that instead of unavailing tears, they possess more 
powerful means of actively relieving their friend, and testifying their af- 
fectionate regret by prayer and supplication. In the first moments of grief, 
this sentiment will often overpower religious prejudice, cast down the un- 
believer on his knees beside the remains of his friend, and snatch from 
him an unconscious prayer for rest: it is an impulse of nature, which, 
for the moment, aided by the analogies of revealed truth, seizes at once upon 
this consoling belief, But it is only like the flitting and melancholy light 
which sometimes plays as a meteor over the corpses of the dead; while 
the Catholic feeling, cheering, though with solemn dimness, resembles the 
unfailing lamp which the piety of the ancients is said to have hung before 
the sepulchres of their dead. It prolongs the tenderest affections beyond 
the gloom of the grave, and it infuses the inspiring hope, that the assist. 
ance which we, on earth, can afford to our suffering brethren, will be amply 
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repaid when they have reached their place of rest, and make of them 
friends, who, when we in our turns fail, shall receive us into everlasting 
mansions.” —Lecture XI. p. 68. 


It is now time to finish the more substantial part of 
our present repast, and to introduce the dessert, being a 
theological novel, under the title of “ Geraldine.” The he- 
roine (of course young, lovely and accomplished) is the only 
daughter and heiress of the broad-lands of General Carring- 
ton, who, quitting his home on a temporary absence, leaves 
Geraldine a Protestant of the Established Church, and, on his 
return, finds her a Catholic. The conversion is brought about, 
not by the insidious arts of any Romish priest, or the over- 
strained excitement of a diseased imagination, but by the 
young lady’s taking the pains to understand fully the matters 
of controversy between the two persuasions, and finally fol- 
lowing the impulse of her heart, and reposing herself in the 
bosom of the Catholic Church. The story has little of ad- 
venture in it, but what there is, is natural and interesting. 
The High Church of England doctrines are ably advocated by 
Dr. Sinclair, Geraldine’s uncle, who opens upon her such a 
battery of argument as well-nigh persuades her to rest in the 
Church by law established in these realms. By assiduous 
reading and reflection, however, she satisfies herself that the 
established Protestantism involves too many inconsistencies to 
be the true Church of Christ; and her disinclination to Pro- 
testantism is increased by a visit at a nobleman’s house, 
where she meets a party of (not canonized) saints, is courted 
by the evangelical heir apparent, (Lord Hervey), and witnesses 
the proceedings of a Reformation Society Meeting. Geraldine 
refuses the evangelical lord, and takes refuge with a Catholic 
lady, where she has the means of yielding herself up to the 
sentiments of her heart and completing her conversion. She 
does not, however, made her formal recantation till her father’s 
return, who then surprises her by the announcement that 
he had himself been long a Catholic, but, for reasons not 
stated, had kept his faith a profound secret. Such is the out- 
line of the story, with the addition that our heroine is, of 
course, ultimately provided with a suitable lord and master, in 
the person of a young Catholic baronet, (Sir Eustace De 
Grey). 
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The discussion in the early part of the tale between Dr. 
Sinclair and Geraldine, with the occasional interposition of 
her friend Miss Katherine Graham, a Presbyterian, is well 
carried on, and the sarcasms of the latter upon the dogmatism 
of the Anglican Church, though severe, are far from unjust. 
The truth of the matter is simply, that neither the Church of 
England nor the other early Reformers, ever contended for 
the abstract right of free inquiry, or the privileges of indivi- 
dual judgment, but set up new confessions and articles of 
their own, in lieu of the doctrines of the ancient Church. The 
Reformation was thus, as Mr. Hallam has well observed, a 
mere change of masters, and Protestantism, so far from rest- 
ing on its proper principle—the exercise of private judg- 
ment, only stood its ground against the forces of Catholicism, 
by shaping itself into positive creeds of a dogmatic character. 
Any man dissenting from the confession of Augsburg or of 
Zurich, was pronounced a heretic by the maintainers of those 
confessions, as much as if he had protested against Rome ; 
nor has the constant reproach of the Church of Rome wanted 
foundation in charging the Protestants with inconsistency for 
rejecting her authority, and at the same time refusing to sub- 
mit their newly established tenets to the test of individual 
judgment; and even punishing by law such as presumed to 
exercise it. The following is an extract from the conversation 
on this point: 


“‘ Katherine paused a little before she replied : ‘ Dr. Sinclair, I am aware 
that Scripture commands those who are taught to respect their teachers, 
that is, if they can; but, supposing that I were to concede still further— 
that respect is due to all those who, whether respectable or not, are 
placed in official authority, what contradictory obedience would there not 
be demanded of me from the heads or pastors of each separate Church. 
Can I obey them all? Impossible! Yet all claim ‘ obedience,’ ‘ submis- 
sion,’ ‘ subjection,’ as being delegated by God. Of course, you advise me 
to obey the Church of England, and claim for her a precedence, a superiority 
over her sister Protestant communities which perfectly shocks me! And 
then to urge on me the plea of one Church upon earth,—not spiritual but 
visible,—and that one the Church of England! No! you must excuse me, 
Warden, I could not screw up my views of Christ’s universal kingdom 
within the British Channel south of the Tweed! Other Protestant com- 
munities have an equal right to this exclusiveness and self-adulation, but 
they are more humble, more charitable, more scriptural. The conduct of 
the established Church of England towards the Nonconformists and Pu- 
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ritans in earlier days, and her less cruel but equally insulting conduct at 
present towards the ‘ Dissenters,’ deserve alone the condemnation which 
Sir James Mackintosh, in his History of England, passes upon all the Pro- 
testant churches: ‘They acted as if they were infallible, though they 
waged war against the proud word.’ In fact, I find the Church of En- 
gland constantly punishing in others the disobedience of which she her- 
self had set the first example.’ 

«*«¢ To whom, and in what was she disobedient ?’ said the Warden. 

«** Why, my dear Sir, if to emancipate herself from the old corrupt 
Church of Rome were noé disobedience and revolt (and far be it from me 
to think it so), what right has she to bring the charge on those who eman- 
cipated themselves from her, when their conscientious feeling has been, 
as her’s was, a desire for more simplicity, more purity, more close adhe- 
rence to the apostolic model ?” 

«¢« T will tell you why, young Lady—because the Church of England did 
not leave the ancient Church, she merely pruned its excrescences.? * * * 

* « # «« Thank Heaven,’ replied Katherine, ‘ J have taken no vows to 
defend the half measures of your very conceited Church !’ 

«« «The middle course of truth is never admired by the rash and intem- 
perate,’ replied the Warden with dignity. ‘The Church of England 
can support without danger the defalcation of Miss Katherine Graham : 
but will she willingly renounce the privilege of membership with a Church 
which can lay claim to the transmission of apostolic gifts, to a priesthood 
uninterrupted from the first ordination by Christ our head ?’ 

“¢ But, Dr. Sinclair, you must of necessity trace this priesthood through 
- the corrupt Church of Rome; for my favourite friends, the Albigenses and 
Waldenses in their woods and caverns, do not attempt to claim this, to 
me unimportant, line of priesthood ;—and this necessity of making use of 
the Church you protest against, this attempt to carry purity safely through 
corruption, this trimming and temporizing conduct, is the reason why I 
cannot respect the Church of England,’ ’"—Vol. i. p. 73. 


Alas ten ae ba ai liar ta 


To follow Geraldine through her long course of readings 
and discussions, until she acquires the conviction that the 
Catholic faith alone can satisfy the wants of her heart, would 
be to transcribe the “Tale of Conscience” into these pages. 

Her refusal of Lord Hervey’s hand is a spirited scene, but it 
has pleased the fair authoress (for Geraldine is, we under- \ 
stand, a lady’s handywork) to make her evangelical hero ap- 

pear in a more contemptible light than was requisite. 

It seems to us unnecessary to have made him degrade him- 
self, by suffering another man to exact a promise from him of 
the kind described in the novel; for surely, to a woman ha- 
ving the thoughts and feelings of Geraldine, it would have been 
sufficient reason for refusing Lord Hervey—not that he was 
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a Protestant,—but that he belonged to a fanatical and narrow- 
minded class of Protestants, and that union with him was 
therefore incompatible with the happiness of one who had just 
eschewed Protestantism on the high ground of conscience. 
The scene is as follows: 


“¢ Lord Hervey sprang towards her, and seizing her hand, exclaimed, 
* Stay, hear me once, for the last time perhaps. Oh! if argument, if 
prayer, if warnings, are all unavailing, listen for pity’s sake to but one 
request : it is to wait, to pause, to reflect, during some months. You 
cannot refuse so small a boon, Geraldine ! ’ 

“** Until the return of my father, I cannot, without his express permis- 
sion, take any public step towards entering the Catholic Church,’ said 
she, with regained composure. 

««« Geraldine !’ said Lord Hervey, again addressing her by that familiar 
name, and raising her hand to his lips, ‘ you have seen that I love you!’ 
—his voice was here checked with emotion, and he turned away; while 
she remained motionless, and as if nerved to bear all that she had so long 
foreseen was to come upon her. Lord Hervey again turned towards her, 
and in a firmer voice, added, ‘ After four years of separation, during 
which other and dear ties forbade any remembrance of the bright and joy- 
ous being who had smiled on all but me, I return to find this being all 
and more than all I had before known,—and yet lost to me for ever!’ 

«** Did I not believe that every trial is sent for our purification,’ at 
length replied Geraldine, ‘ I should mourn that we had thus met to give 
mutual pain, without any beneficial result. Had I not believed, my Lord, 
that you were to have passed the winter at Geneva, I should have re- 
mained at the hall. Still, you were made acquainted with my religious 
opinions by Lady Hungerford, from the first hour of our renewed ac- 
quaintance.’ 

“«* Acquaintance !” echoed Lord Hervey, much hurt. 

««« Our renewed friendship, I mean,’ said Geraldine. ‘ You were im- 
mediately told of my wish to be a Catholic; and if on that account, you 
believed me lost to you, I was so, and must continue so. My determina- 
tion is irrevocable.’ 

«<< Still you will take no decided step at present,’ said Lord Hervey 
eagerly. ‘You tell me that you cannot,—thank God for that! And now 
that you must pause from all this controversy, will you not let some 
softened feelings have place in your heart? Will you not prove to your 
Protestant friends that at least you leave them with regret ?’ 

««« They can never know how I feel,’ said Geraldine, turning pale, yet 
by great effort restraining her tears. ‘ My dear Protestant friends must 
ever live fondly in my remembrance. They have every claim on my grati- 
tude. Why should I ever love them less? It is I, and not they, who have 
changed!’ 

“« Yes!’ cried Lord Hervey, ‘ it is you who have changed, in spite of 
early precept and example—in spite of spiritual advice and experience—in 
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spite of admonition, of intreaty, of tears—of ill-requited, though devoted, 
love !’— 

«<< Oh, stop!’ cried Geraldine, ‘ this is cruel! Do you think yourself 
the only sufferer? Do you think that my heart is less torn than your 
own? Can you not feel that it is far more terrible ty inflict pain than to 
endure it?—and on me falls this double load. Oh! Hervey, if we are 
about to part for ever, Jet it be in kindness !” 

«*« Tf we are to part for ever,’ repeated he: ‘ Geraldine, first and dear- 
est love, tell me, would you be mine,—could you return my affection,— 
if our faith were still the same ?” 

“*« It is simpler and better to tell the truth,’ said she, gently and mourn- 
fully. ‘ Were I still a Protestant, I cou/d return your affection ;—and 
now,’ added she, as the tears gushed from her downcast eyes, ‘ be genc- 
rous, and leave me!’ 

*«* Oh, my God !’ cried he, clasping his hand to his forehead, ‘keep 
thou my senses, for I know not what it is right to do! Geraldine, let 
us not part! be mine; and let the secret of your unhappy change remain 
within your breast and mine: I will never reproach you!’ 

Gcraldine trembled violently, yet disengaged herself from the arms that 
were thrown around her, and said, ‘Whatever I am, I must be that 
openly; yet where I can yield I will do so. Let me have the free and 
open exercise of my religion. I will use that indulgence with moderation, 
and bless you for your goodness.’ 

«««T dare not! I dare not,’ exclaimed he with increased agitation. ‘1 
have promised not to make this concession: the promise was exacted of 
_me; I cannot grant it, my best love. I grieve—’ 

«Then, my Lord,’ said Geraldine, ‘ if we cannot meet upon equal 
ground, we must decidedly part. I ask of you nothing but toleration: 
you ask of mea dereliction of principle. I cannot submit to despise 
myself, which the moral coward must ever do; and whatever I am to God 
and my own conscience, that I will dare to be hefore the assembled uni- 
verse!’ Her dark eyes fiashed, and her cheeks glowed, as she said this in 
a tone which brought the colour likewise to Lord Hervey’s face. 

««* But,’ said he, imploringly, ‘ do not reject this in the first moment 
of indignation. Think calmly, when alone, of all that really and intrinsic- 
ally would be yours. Think also of all that must mar the domestic peace 
and public integrity of the man who, in these days of controversial con- 
flict, openly unites himself to a Roman Catholic! Think of the conspicu- 
ous part I have taken in this war of opinions, and that I am born the 
heir—’ 

««« Lord Hervey,’ interrupted Geraldine, ‘I request that you will add 
no more. Enough and more than enough has been already said. We 
never can be more than friends, but we may continue to be such, respect- 
ing and forbearing one another. Farewell!’ 

««« Oh! give me one of those first dear looks,’ cried he. ‘Let me for 
once—for the last time—my loved, lost, Geraldine—farewell!’”’ 


The length of the preceding extract prevents our insert- 
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ing any of the account of the proceedings of the Reform- 
ation Society Meeting, which is exceedingly well-sketched, 
and taken partly from speeches actually delivered at meetings 
of this description. Can it be credited, that a man calling 
himself a Christian minister should be permitted, in an assem- 
bly calling itself Christian, to revile Christian ministers of an- 
other denomination, after this fashion: “Indeed! Indeed ! 
my heart weeps tears of blood for Ireland. My unhappy 
country has become a den of wild beasts; yes, the Romish 
priests are wild beasts—they are hyenas! !” Yet these words 
were recently spoken by a Reverend performer, at a public 
meeting in Exeter Hall. 

We must now sum up in a few words. The bias of the 
works above-noticed, particularly of the last two, is of course in 
favour of Catholicism; but we hold it to be wholesome in a 
Protestant country like this,—where the reformed faith has 
been nurtured artificially in wealth and ease, and sheltered by 
the protection of the law,—to suggest to Protestants, whether 
it is not their duty to make themselves better acquainted 
with the faith of their forefathers, than the generality ap- 
pear to be; and at all events to refrain from that ignorant 
reproach and vulgar abuse which unhappily continue to be 
employed so largely in the service of “No Popery?” We 
will frankly confess, that we regard as Utopian the discovery 
of that imaginary limit between faith and reason for which 
Mr. Gordon recommends search to be made; nor can we en- 
tertain hopes of the success of any of those schemes for the 
union of the several Christian persuasions, which benevolent 
peace-makers have from time to time broached,—such as the 
establishment of a common liturgy, and the like. The simple 
consideration of the natural diversity in the composition of 
men’s minds ought to convince us of the fitness of a corre- 
sponding variety in the forms of religion. The numerous 
Christian sects should be as the children of the same pa- 
rents, each characterized by the same leading features, but 
bearing a different modification of the parental image : 

** Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen, qualis decet esse sororum.” 

It is perfectly natural that the Catholic faith, in all its an- 
tiquity, its pomp and its mystery, should be most grateful to 
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sensitive and imaginative minds; it is quite intelligible also, 
that those under the habitual guidance of their understanding 
should prefer Protestantism as a more reasonable mode of faith. 
But the difficulty of Protestantism is to preserve its consistency 
of principle, and yet to hold fast the essence of religion. It is 
a mistake to suppose, that Luther and the early Reformers 
contended for the liberty of private judgment; on the con- 
trary, they were dogmatists as much as the Church of En- 
gland, which, intrenched within her Thirty-nine Articles and 
acts of uniformity, is founded upon a principle exactly the 
reverse of liberty of conscience. If the reformed churches 
cannot show that they rest on a different foundation from 
that of ecclesiastical authority, they must be considered as 
mere plagiarists of Rome, and acting on the very principles 
against which they protest ;-—if, on the other hand, the reins 
are thrown loose to the impetuosity and wildness of private 
judgment, it is hard to say how much of Christianity will be 
preserved in the career of reason. The example of the theolo- 
gists of Germany will sufficiently illustrate our meaning, 
without referring to the ignorance and conceit of some sects 
among ourselves, which it is difficult to place under any in- 
telligible category, as regards either their faith or their un- 
derstanding. 

That Protestantism, in so far as it recognises freedom of in- 
quiry, is more favourable than the ancient faith to the culti- 
vation of the physical sciences, and the development of in- 
dustry and the useful arts, is an opinion generally received, 
and in support of which many facts may be adduced. But 
the notion that the Catholic religion is essentially hostile to 
political liberty, is, we suppose, by this time, pretty well ex- 
ploded. The examples, in our own times, of Poland, Belgium, 
the South American republics and of Ireland are conclusive 
proofs that there is nothing in Catholicism to prevent its alli- 
ance with popular principles. Yet is the British legislature 
still so fettered by the trammels of ignorance and prejudice, 
that the Queen’s Catholic subjects, though perhaps numeri- 
cally exceeding those of any other one persuasion in the 
UnitedKingdom, have never yet obtained their entire liberation 
from a system of political insult and oppression. But jus- 
tice, though tardy, is nevertheless sure ; and in the meantime, 
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“in quietness and in confidence will be their strength.” 
Happy for society will be the dawn of that day, when reli- 
gion shall cease to be degraded by a connection with temporal 
advantages—when men’s conduct, rather than their creed, 
shall be the subject of inquiry to their neighbours—and when 
theological controversy shall be made subservient to the ex- 
cellent maxim,—* Jn necessariis unitas, in dubiis libertas, in 
omnibus caritas !” 


ArrTIc.LeE III. 


Les Voix Intérieures (The Inward Voices). Poesies par Vic- 
tor Hugo. 1 vol. Paris, 1837. 


Prior to the publication of which we are about to treat, Les 
Chants du Crepuscule were the latest poetic manifestation of 
Victor Hugo; and in reference to them it was elsewhere said, 
“ The Muse of Victor Hugo is a setting star. The beams that 
“ she radiates are melancholy as a remembrance. Fame, who 
“had soared hovering so noisily around the poet, vanishes 
“like a tone that has not found its correspondent chord, 
“ The uncontested influence which he so recently exercised 
“ over a contemporaneous generation, has died rapidly away, 
“ like an usurped power. The time is come for subjecting 
“ this influence to examination ; for investigating the sources, 
“ the secret, the parent thought of this influence, without fear 
“ lest some unforeseen revelation, some new burst of poetic 
“light, should teach us that we have, by our analysis, pro- 
“ faned the inviolability of a powerful and active life. The 
“ intellect of the author is still fruitful, but the life of the poet 
“is fulfilled; the circle of his manifestations is exhausted. 
“ He may reproduce, may imitate, may translate himself un- 
* der new forms; but he has no longer anything to create, 
“he has no new chords to touch. The ‘ Lays of Twilight? 
“ are the song of the swan. We shall perhaps hear yet one 
“ word of resignation—but it will be the last; the poet’s fare- 
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“ well! The few spirits who do not forget will yet respond 
“ lovingly to that lay: then night will come; the dark night 
“ of indifference and oblivion, that shrouds men and things, 
“ that effaces, in these years of transition, so many cherished 
“ names, so many reputations and hopes.” The Voix Inté- 
rieures have, we think, justified a presentiment which those 
who had attentively followed the literary course of Victor 
Hugo needed no spirit of prophecy to conceive. 

Les Feuilles d’ Autonne, 1831, were in many respects, in 
our opinion at least, the poet’s apogee. In them were found 
melancholy, graceful ease, spontaneity, sweet and heartfelt 
thoughts; inspirations sublime in their simplicity and genu- 
inely christian, of piety towards childhood, of charity towards 
the poor; there were likewise here and there gleams of futu- 
rity, glimpses, however feeble, of that wondrous unity which 
reveals God through creation, and some divinations of that 
universal soul which breathes, if the expression be allowable, 
throughout all nature; and this clothed in a language al- 
most always poetic, free from exaggeration, less loaded with 
imagery, less symbolical, and in some sort more straight-for- 
ward than that of his other works. Ever since the poet has 
regularly declined. The Chants du Crepuscule although re- 
plete with beauty, are upon the whole an inferior collection. 
The Voix Intérieures appear to us again a step below the 
Chants du Crepuscule. Of the dramatic essays that have ap- 
peared during the interval we do not speak: it is not as a 
dramatist that M. Victor Hugo will be remembered by poste- 
rity ; but these likewise are inferior, and very inferior, to their 
predecessors. 

Not that the Voix Intérieures do not contain beauty, and 
even great beauty: it could not be otherwise. Whatever lite- 
rary reaction may assert, in that spirit of classicism which seems 
at the present day to be making its way into French criticism, 
Victor Hugo has been, and still is a powerful poet. We 
find passages in this volume, as in all his others, that discover 
lyric inspiration ; of this we should desire no better proof than 
the Ode &@ PAre de Triomphe. We find, whenever he sits 
down by the family hearth and speaks of infancy, (he, the 
father of four delightful children,) those sweet, tender and 
simple touches, for which all mothers love Victor Hugo,—as 
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witness the pretty verses, a des oiseaux envolés. But, in ge- 
neral, we find weariness, negligence, we could almost say 
faint-heartedness. No more of the elasticity of youth; no 
more of that enthusiastic audacity—so becoming to the poet, 
so nearly allied to faith,—which undertakes to create its own 
audience, and admits not a doubt of success. Now one 
might fancy that he sang as a duty: one might say that he 
merely filled a poetic mission,—without relying upon an au- 
dience, without regard to the results. At his outset he hoped 
to invent creeds, now he is content with bearing witness to 
them. These are things that cannot be proved, but are felt ; 
and we believe that every attentive reader will feel them with 
us as he closes the present volume. That unity at which M. 
Victor Hugo aimed in his Feuilles d’ Autonne, and in his Ori- 
entales, is here evidently wanting. It would be impossible 
to sum up its purport in a single word. We do not say this 
as pointing out a positive fault in a collection of poems, but 
in proof of the disproportion existing between the conception 
and the execution; for Les Voix Intérieures, as M. Victor 
Hugo himself tells us, is not a collection of poems, but a 
book, “ continuing the thought deposited in former produc- 
tions.” 

The inequality in artistic merit, not merely between the 
several compositions contained in the volume, but between 
the parts of many a single composition, is more striking in 
the Voix Intérieures than in its predecessors. Inspirations, 
deserving in any respect to be termed original, are here few,— 
too few. Those which have always possessed the poet’s soul 
have given birth to some fine bursts of poetry; but to none 
that surpass, or even equal their earlier fruit in the Autumnal 
Leaves and his other volumes. In the one now before us, 
there is much that is merely an echo of the past; and as in 
every echo, something stifled, something sad: it might be 
termed a voice in the tomb. Compare, for instance, the Ode 
a Olympio of the Voix Intérieures, with that entitled Dédain, 
and addressed to Lord Byron, of the Feuilles d Autonne ; com- 
pare Avril to the Pluie d’Eié, or any other of the same kind 
in the Odes and Balades. The thought is essentially the 
same, appearing under various circumstances; there is much 
analogy between the two studies of the landscape painter; 
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but do we find in the latter the same energy of expression, 
the same freshness of colouring, that the former exhibits? 
Even there where Victor Hugo is always fine, always a mas- 
ter-spirit, in his infantine toyings and his appeals to charity, 
who but must prefer to his Voie Intériewres, No, xx., “See 
where the children in a circle sit,” &c.; or even to his xxii., 
“To birds that have flown away,”—simple and childlike as 
it is,—his Feuilles d’ Autonne, No. xy., “ Oh trouble not the 
children there,” &c., and yet more the five admirable con- 
cluding stanzas of xix., “The child appears*?” and that fine 
chaunt, “ God ever is nigh”? How can it choose but fade, 
despite its indisputable merit, before the recollection of those 
Autumnal Leaves, of which so many passages will long sur- 
vive, “ For the Poor,” and “The Universal Prayer”; “The 


Prayer for all.”’! 

But lest our readers should complain that we speak to them 
rather of old and well-known matters than of the volume which 
we announce, we must extract some portion of that beautiful 
piece of poetry, “ God ever is nigh ;” which, with the xxii., 


* We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of here recalling four of those pure and 
affecting stanzas ; all mothers will feel obliged to us :— 
Thou, babe, that art the dawn, 
* * * “ 
In whose soft eyes such stores of sweetness rest, 
Whose tiny hands, so joyous and so blest, 
With wrong are yet unspeck’d ; 
Whose infant steps our mire has ne’er defiled ! 
Sacred thine angel head, thou fair-hair’d child, 
With golden halo deck’d! 


Our dove from th’ ark art thou, herald of God ! 
Tender and pure thy feet on earth ne’er trod, 
Thy wings are azure-hued ; 
Thou look’st, uncomprehending, at the world ; 
* * * * 
How beautiful the child, with his sweet smile, 
His eager voice, his trust, unfearing guile, 
His tears, dried as they fall, 
His looks, where wonder and delight are rife, 
Still offering his nascent soul to life, 
His kissing lips to all! 


Spare, mighty Lord! spare me, and all I love, 

Friends, brethren, kindred, even foes who move 
’Gainst me in triumph wild, 

From e’er beholding summer reft of flowers, 

Beeless the hive, birdless the wire-wove bowers, 
The house without a child ! 
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almost the whole of the xxix. to Eugene H., and great part o 
the iv. to the Triumphal Arch, comprises pretty nearly all 
that is really fine in Les Voix Intérieures, It is a lay of con- 
solation for the poor, a hymn to God and to Charity, who 
watch over poverty; an affecting supplication to men, that 
they would by charity seek affinity with God. 


When summer comes, the poor adore ! 
Fire’s season of supremacy, 

Th’ air mild, dawn fresh, and amber’d o’er ; 
Summer ’s the gaze of God’s own eye. 


The summer night, so deep and blue, 
Blends with the day, clear, limpid, fair ; 

Golden the eve, the corn field’s hue, 
And songs ring blithely in the air. 
~ * . * 

Then every shadow seems to say, 
* Come, traveller, here rest and dream ! 

‘ The morning smiles more brightly gay, 
‘ And kisses dimple in the stream.’ 
* * . * 

Then should the orphan, child of tears, 
Motherless, roofless, wake to prayer, 

In whispering summons, ‘ Come,’ he hears, 
* Beneath my vault of azure fair. 


‘ Palace and hut are equal quite, 
* Beneath my splendid sapphire dome ; 

‘Come ’neath my sky, that teems with light ; 
‘ Come ’neath my sky, the zephyrs’ home. 


‘ To me thy parents both were known, 
‘ Amidst their joys, amidst their woes ; 

* Life was for them with evils strown, 
* But still my breast with kindness glows. 


‘ That ample bosom was their tomb ; 
‘ I form’d the turf, their cov’ring now; 
‘ Great Nature’s self amI; then come! 
* The grandam I, mine offspring thou. 


* Roses and golden fruits are mine ; 
* With them I’ll fill thy little arms ; 

* Telling them pretty tales, till thine 
* Is pleasure with her thousand charms, 


* For could I but behold thee smile, 

* Fair child, o’erwhelm’d by sorrow’s wave ; 
‘ I’d whisper the glad news erewhile 

‘ To thy poor mother in her grave.’ 
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Then the comforted child glides along the sunny banks, 
bounds into the woods, and everything smiles upon him,—the 
trees, the grass, the stream in which he sees his own image, 
the birds warbling above his path, and the stars that light his 
slumbers. And the poet, sharing his delight, says, 


In my night watching I Lave thought, 
That Nature, holy as she ’s strong, 

Design’d the treasures she then brought 
For those who weep all winter long. 


But alas! July is gone; the summer is gone: next comes 
October, then winter. Winter is the sleep of God, the fruit- 
less tree, the rayless sky; and the poor weep. 


Sudden an angel at his door 
Appears, and smiling, says, ‘’T is I. 
* * = * 
* Soft Charity am I, the friend 
‘ Who wakes before the dawn of day, 
* While nature sleeps mine aid to lend, 
‘ And God’s own summons to obey. 


* Widow of summer, bright that glows, 
* And daughter of confiding prayer, 

* With hands that readily unclose, 
* Am I, who to each hut repair. 


« T haste, the season is severe ; 

‘T haste, sharp cold the poor man wrings ; 
‘ I haste; the foliage, thin and sear, 

* No shade upon the cottage flings.’ 


Oh form, august in modesty, 
In whom the Lord to earth has lent 
All angels boast most heavenly, 
With woman’s utmost softness blent! 


Graceful she bends with tender care 

O’er Age’s bed, forlorn and low ; 
Nought else can earth display so fair, 

Nought greater Heav’n itself can show : 


Or when she shiv’ring infants folds 
To her warm heart, to share its heat ; 
Whilst in her beauteous hands she holds, 
With pitying love, their naked feet. 


After a few more stanzas, the poet, turning from the poor 
to the rich, puts these beautiful lines into Charity’s mouth. 
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‘ Oh, most unhappy he who sings 
* A song of joy, perhaps impure, 

‘ Whilst the unpitying north-wind wrings 
* Some helpless child beside his door! 

* Oh melancholy, killing sight! 
* To see, in splendid festal hall, 

‘ A mighty fire’s warm quivering light 
‘ Upon a lavish banquet fall ; 

« And, whilst the orgies, hoarse with wine, 
* Revel in mirth and laughter red, 

‘ Scarce o’er the Saviour’s limbs divine 
‘ To see a tatter’d linen spread ! 

* Give me, that I in turn may give! 
‘I’ve unfledged nestlings in my nest: 

‘ Ye wicked give, and pardon’d live : 
* Oh, give, ye virtuous, and be blest! 

‘ Happy, whom I with zeal inflame! 
‘ Alms given are a loan to God ; 

* Alms given perfume both soul and frame, 
‘ And cheer till laid beneath the sod.’ 
* 7 * * 

The treasure wherein joys abound, 
A group of babes for us who pray! 

Of babes that we had weeping found, 
And left with faces blithe and gay. 

We have extracted largely, but we hope not so largely as 
to weary our readers. Such is the nature of this poetry, 
that long passages must be quoted, or none at all. No iso- 
lated stanza is particularly striking, but the whole appears to 
us enchanting. So sweetly does the spirit of charity murmur 
through it, that as we read on we feel in the soul a some- 
thing analagous to the physical impression produced by the 
purling sound of an unseen brook which, without fixing our 
attention, inclines us to reverie and lulls us to sleep. One 
single deficiency we have to regret in this poem, as in all 
those with which a Christian thought has inspired M. Victor 
Hugo ; it is, that in his appeals to the rich, in behalf of corporal 
wants, no appeal in behalf of mental wants ever mingles. Why 
is his muse never the patroness of the education of poor chil- 
dren? Why does he never give the finishing touch to his 
picture of charity, by introducing this second office, not less 
holy and more important than the first? When Bartolini, 
the great Florentine sculptor of our days, conceived his statue 
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of Charity, giving the breast to one child, and with her finger 
teaching the letters of the alphabet to a second, did he not 
produce a more splendid and complete poem ? 

We would gladly extract some passages from the xxii. 
“To birds that have flown away,” or some of the recollec- 
tions of childhood from the xxix. “to Eugene H.;” but must 
forbear, for we have still much to say. We cannot however 
refrain from giving a pretty little piece in two stanzas: it is 
a sweet thought of hope, born betwixt a flower and a tomb ; 
Christian in its conception, yet recalling Saadi and the East 
by the perfume it breathes. Here it is: 


The tomb to the blushing rose thus said ; 
‘ Of the tears upon thee by the Morning shed, 
‘ What makest thou, Flower of Love ?” 
The rose in her turn thus question’d the tomb ; 
* What makest thou in thy gulph of gloom 
‘ Of all thou devour’st from above ?” 


Said the rose to the tomb; ‘ From those precious tears 
‘ A scent, that of amber and honey appears, 
‘ I breathe out mid the darkness of night.’ 
And the tomb replied to the rose ; ‘ Plaintive flow’r, 
* Of every soul that I seem to devour 
‘I make a blest angel of light.’ 


The graceful beauty of this short poem enhances our 
sense of a fault into which M. Victor Hugo too often falls, 
and which, in the present collection, weakens the effect even 
of those compositions which he appears to have deemed the 
most important, and as such to have most carefully laboured : 
it is the fault of saying everything, of saying too much: and 
this whether he meditates, or whether he depicts. Give him 
a nook of a garden or a wing of an old castle, and he will tell 
you, of the first, every flower, one by one, the trees, the rills, 
the pebbles ; of the second, the roof, the portico, the pediments, 
the door, the architraves, the caryatides; what more? The 
moss, the ivy, the lichen, the bird building its nest, the spider 
spreading its web there. Give him a thought; he will take 
and retake, turn and re-turn it, view it under every aspect, 
from above, from below, separate it into its elements, until he 
has so thoroughly exhausted it, that no one can say, ‘ You 
have left a part of that thought in obscurity.’ He explores, 
he displaces, he isolates, he anatomizes. He leaves his sub- 
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ject, if we may be allowed the comparison, like a house after 
a search-warrant, 

This is connected with a tendency of which we shall speak 
by and by; but to consider it, for the moment, solely in re- 
lation to art, such a course is, in two ways, seriously incon- 
venient, In the first place, it leaves the reader nothing to do. 
In every powerful poetic impression the vague claims a full 
quarter; and this vague, which must not be confounded with 
the obscure, is the soul’s own field, its milky way towards the 
infinite, where it builds the arch of the bridge that should 
lead to God. Now, to our mind, the great secret, the great 
power of poetry lies in the very act of placing the soul in 
presence of this vague, of this infinite field—by giving it wings 
to soar thither. Written poetry, like music performed, should 
be, in some sort, a prelude to other poetry, which the excited 
soul of the reader composes silently within itself. In other 
words, that will ever be, to our mind, the best poetry which 
renders the reader most poetical ; as the best education will 
ever be, not that which teaches most, but that which imparts 
the greatest capacity for thought. 

M. Victor Hugo’s course does not correspond with these 
views. By his minute analytic labour he suppresses the 
vague, the infinite, even the very desire for them ; he kills the 
impression by a surfeit ; by dint of defining and materializing, 
he confines ; he leaves the reader’s faculties torpid, inactive, 
passive. Nor is this all; in the second place, it often hap- 
pens that in striving to exhaust an idea he spoils it: he di- 
verts our attention from the whole to the parts, and weakens, 
by multiplying, his effects. Let us take for instance the great 
heroic ode of the present volume, that addressed to the Tri- 
umphal Arch. The fundamental idea of the poem is, that 
this monument requires the consecration of time to render it 
truly poetic. 


Thou want’st a darkling mass upon thy head 
Of years, in ruin and cenfusion spread 
Amidst the breaches of thy brow. 


Thou want’st the wrinkle, glory of old age; 

The past, where centuries stamp their pilgrimage ; 
Capitals broken, o’er which grass waves high ; 
Thou want’st beneath thy vault, dear to our pride, 
The mystic sounds mid silence that abide, 

The whisp’rings hoarse of wilder’d memory. 
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We may ask, ere we proceed, whether the bold expression 
of the idea in the opening lines, here quoted, would not be 
finer and more impressive if standing thus alone, than re- 
peated, as it is, through six stanzas? for there are five more 
stanzas similar in all their applications. The poet next paints 
Paris as it is—Paris noisy, grumbling, in ceaseless agitation, 
building, demolishing; twisting in its mighty furnace laws, 
systems, creeds, morals, men and things; then, suddenly, 
Paris dead, Paris deserted, Paris dust; the arch standing, 
sublime with concentrated recollections, reigning over soli- 
tude, revealing a whole history (twenty years of battles and 
Napoleon,) to the pilgrim from afar, who prostrates himself as 
he interrrogates the lonely monument. We have here great 
and original beauties. 

When of the steeples, roofs and tortuous hives, 
Domes, porticos, pilasters, all thac forms 


This town, where tumult still with tumult strives, 
Thicket-like lab’rinth, where existence swarms, 


Sole remnant left upon the desert plain, 
Sole monument of fall’n supremacy, 

Shall two old granite towers of Charlemagne 
And the brass pillar of Napoleon be : 


Thou the sublime triangle shalt complete : 
For faith let granite stand ; for glory, brass ; 

Thou, for the door opening tow’rd heavenly seat, 
Proclaiming, ‘ He must climb who here would pass.’ 


Thou shalt salute yon church, already old; 
This column proud, more honour’d day by day ; 
Standing perchance or prostrate, as unroll’d 

Some perish'd Titan’s giant trumpet lay. 


And o’er the double ruins thrown so near 
By fate, each rising sun shall radiant show 

Two conqu’ring emblems that alike appear ; 
A sword the one, a cross the other know! 


On ye a thousand years of France shall weigh ; 
A reign the column hymns, by Fate’s design 

Cut short ; thou shalt conclude th’ incipient lay : 
Her cry be Austerlitz ; Champaubert thine. 

Who could not gladly cry to the poet; ‘ Hold there! all 
is said; leave us to meditate; allow us to sing in our turn 
within our own souls: you have given us a grand idea; kill it 
not with the scalpel of analysis?’ But M, Victor Hugo 
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pauses not. He retreads his course; he begins anew; he 
takes his idea to pieces: he turns time into a workman, dig- 
ging, setting stones, pulling down; he describes his opera- 
tions day by day; to-day he will ‘hide little birds in the 
mouths of the statues ;’ to-morrow he will ‘ cover up to the 
navel with foliage a Venus, which now stands naked under a 
beautiful heraldic portico ;? the day after to-morrow he will 
do something else: and amidst this laboriously minute in- 
spection, we meet with languid, colourless stanzas, prosaic as 
the water of a gutter after a splendid storm ; such stanzas as 


the following : 


’Tis Time who furrows wrinkles deep 

In coigne stone, indigent and dumb ; 
Who marble edges, sharp and steep, 
Blunts with his intellectual thumb. 

The work more perfect still to make, 
*Tis he who twines a living snake 
Around some granite hydra‘s breast : 
The Gothic roof, methinks, laughs loud, 
When from its frieze, antique and proud, 
Time rends a stone, to place a nest, 


This may be called caressing an idea; but there are ca- 
resses that deflower, and these, we speak it with regret, are 
of the number. These faults are repeated, redoubled, so to 
say, upon themselves. What befalls the ode, befalls the stanza 
likewise: the fire of the poet dies away, he sinks with fatigue ; 
occasionally he destroys the whole effect of a passage by some 
secondary detail in the last line. As, for instance, 


The regiment, that serpent of the fight, 

Dragging on thousand feet his scales so bright, 
Coils furiously the castle’s foot around ; 

Or formidably tranquil, calm and slow, 

Along stone ramparts through the town will go 
With noisy front, where twenty drums aye sound. 


Sometimes he falls asleep in insignificant or unintelligible 
stanzas, such as the following: 


The mournful denizens of marshes green, 

Where over clods amidst tall grass unseen 

The lizard scarce is heard to craw] ; 

Where beauteous birds of copper red, by shade 
And sunshine speckled, fly o’er trees, down weigh’d 
With crimson fruit, cumb’ring the wall. 
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Another class of faults belongs half to what may be termed 
the stage-effect mania, half to a false view of art; or rather, 
to speak more correctly, to a view, just in itself, but so exag- 
gerated as to become false. The idea put forth by M. Victor 
Hugo at the very commencement of his career, to wit, “That 
“in every thing there is a little of every thing, and therefore 
“that the poetic element exists in every object whatever it 
“be,” often leads him either into a forced combination of two 
very distant objects, of which he takes the one for the image, 
the other for the idea, and makes their distance the more 
striking by his habit of minute detail ; or else betrays him into 
a calling upon his readers to behold with him a rich source 
of poetic emotion, a profound lesson, in things that really con- 
tain neither the one nor the other. As examples of this we 
may cite the Voix Intérieures, xxii. “The Past,” and xv. “ The 
Cow.” In the first we have a great castle of the times of Louis 
XIII., which he paints as forlorn, dark, desolate, inhabited 
only by “ fair stags that seem the hunters to regret,” and where 
in the recesses of the wood “is an old cave that yawns in 
weariness ;”” and yet, says the poet, a king and a duchess once 
walked lovingly in this wood, beside this castle. 

Oh vanish’d times! Splendours eclipsed for aye ! 
Oh suns, behind th’ horizon that have set ! 

In the second we have a large and handsome red cow, with 
white spots, and a group of children nestled underneath her 
udder milking her ;—all technically and somewhat baldly * de- 
scribed—whilst the cow looks absently elsewhere. And this 
cow is nature—the universal mother; these children are the 
philosophers and poets; the absent look means that nature is 
meditating upon God! Now, this image, which presented in 
one stroke might be really just and poetical, seems much in 
danger of degrading the idea, and of provoking a smile rather 
than admiration when shown to us thus circumstantially, thus 
anatomized ; when, to say nothing of the homeliness of the 
operation, these children have been individualized to us by 
the information, that their “teeth are of marble,” their “ hair 
brushy,” their “ faces fresh,” and their clothes “ blacker than 





* Milk through their fingers is a streaming now 
As they pull hard each dug o’ th’ red-hair’d cow. 
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an old wall smeared with charcoal ;” when the cow is thus 
specifically described as having red hair with white spots! 
We must add, (for the praises that we have bestowed with 

cordial pleasure upon whatever appeared to deserve well, enti- 
tle us to speak out without incurring a suspicion of malevo- 
lence,) that we find in this volume too many pieces, even 
whole poems, written with a degree of negligence, which is, in 
our eyes, a positive insult to the reader. We do not speak of 
the language, but of the poetic expression, which is suscep- 
tible of appreciation in all countries. We do not belong to that 
school of critics who would have poetry always walk on stilts ; 
but what can we say to stanzas such as the following, in the 
ode upon the death of Charles X.? 

Oh kings! Oh mangled families! 

Sudden o’erthrow of ancient majesties ! 


Calamities in ambuscade 
Mid turnings of prosperity thus laid! 


Or these others from xxiv. “ Upon the Sea.’ 


Ye sailors unwise ! 

The stormy gales 

Rend up your sails, 

Of boar tusks in guise ; 
And each star Heaven veils. 
One strives with the breeze, 
One toils at the pump, 
While the wind of the seas 
Whistles loud in his trump. 


For thy fiery boast 

Does the steersman sigh, 
When by surges toss’d ; 
Chandelier on the coast 

By God’s self set high ! 
Thy red glare by degrees 
Foggy vapours stump*, 
While the wind of the seas 
Whistles loud in his trump! 


Except the pieces already named, and perhaps two others, 
xxvii., “After reading Dante,” of which the idea is good, and 
xvii., “An evening at Sea ;” the Voix Intérieures offer nothing 


? 








* This metaphor, from crayon-painting or chalk-drawing, is translated literally. 
Que la brume astompe, is the French line, and surely the poet was hard driven for 
a rhyme. 
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striking. The death of Charles X. has not inspired the poet, 
which appears to us natural enough ; the few lines consecrated 
to that monarch, when setting forth for exile, in the Ode to 
La jeune France, printed in 1830, were far better ; there, in- 
deed, the contrast afforded something actually poetic ; the se- 
cond subject furnishes nothing that does not belong to every 
man’s death. The rest of the poems are nearly insignificant ; 
some of them, such as xxvii., Pensar dudar (to think to doubt), 
have analogous and infinitely superior predecessors in former 
volumes. 

But there is still something more; there is a sense of dis- 
appointment which, to us, did not originate in the present 
volume, but which this volume has irrevocably confirmed. We 
are disposed, we seek not to deny it, to demand much, espe- 
cially in times like ours, from those men who approach the 
sacred shrine of poesy. If the importance of the poet’s mis- 
sion is to be estimated relatively to the moral wants of the 
generation for which he sings, assuredly it never was more 
important than now. In the existing struggle between two 
principles, in which all Europe is more or less involved, the 
object even of art should be to impel men towards the one or 
the other, to breathe into them the virtues and the enthusi- 
asm indispensably requisite to enable them to triumph with- 
out guilt. In the evident exhaustion of European poetry and 
literature, amidst the scepticism thus generated in all minds, 
the object should be to remake a poetry for men, to remake 
believers for the poet. But whatever be the case with respect 
to these our general expectations, we need not seek in them a 
justification of our demands upon M. Victor Hugo: we owe 
our right against him to himself. He is not to be judged as 
a sentimental poet, or as a descriptive poet, or as a narrative 
poet. He belongs to no one class, because he belongs to all. 
He will be a poet, and under the title poet he comprehends 
all that others divide. He understands the poet’s mission in 
its amplest extent, refusing no responsibility. For him, as for 
us, creation in its fulness is the poet’s domain. For him, as 
for us, it is not only the poet’s right, but his duty, to touch 
upon politics, upon society, upon religion ; the poet must be 
at once an educator, a priest and a prophet. He said it at 
the first ; he says it again now, in the preface to his Voia In- 
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térieures; “If man have his voice, if nature have hers, events 
“ have theirs likewise. The author has always held the mis- 
“ sion of the poet to be the blending of this triple language 
* into one group of lays.”” We must therefore judge our au- 
thor in reference to the starting-post and the goal that he has 
assigned himself. 

M. Victor Hugo, finding himself at his poetical outset placed 
in presence of the struggle, of the void just mentioned, and 
which have since been constantly increasing, addressed him- 
self to seek the solution of the problem, to fill up the void, to 
appease the strife. Every step he has taken has been a step 
of research ; and for this reason each of his books can, as we 
have said, be characterized by a single word. His first col- 
lection, Odes et Balades, (1818—26), implied “ Monarchy and 
Catholicism.” In his preface he declared that “the History 
“of mankind presents us with poetry only when appreciated 
* from the height of monarchical ideas and of religious creeds ;” 
and accordingly he wrought with ardour, enthusiasm and bold- 
ness, like a man full of faith, and confident in what he was 
doing. In his second volume, Les Orientales, (1828—29), 
faith was already wanting. He no longer felt the solution to be 
infallible. The age continued still to advance, but not in the 
direction that he had assigned to the human intellect. Trem- 
bling for the edifice, which he had in his mind’s eye seen re- 
built, and for the destiny of the art which he had sought to 
connect with that edifice, and feeling himself exclusively or 
mainly a poet, he hastened to sever the latter from the former. 
He now isolated art; he affirmed that genius has his own 
object, his own law, owing fealty to himself alone. In his 
preface we find these strange words: “The poet must go 
“ where he will, doing what he will—that is his law. Let 
“ him believe in God or in Gods, in Pluto or in Satan, in Ca- 
“ nidia, in Morgana, or in nothing. Be he of the North or 
“ of the South, of the East or of the West; be he ancient or 
“ modern, *tis well! ‘The poet is free.” And relying upon 
these grounds he wrought boldly. His motto was, “ Art for 
Art’s sake ! 

Two years later, in 1831, when his Autumnal Leaves ap- 
peared, his faintness of heart had increased. His first thesis 
was now entirely abandoned; the second remained, but was 
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asserted with less boldness, with less satisfaction; the poct 
was sad. The void that he had aspired to fill up for the 
general advantage threatened to swallow himself. He en- 
deavoured to escape from, or to lull, his sense of danger, by 
flinging himself headlong into the arms of Nature and of 
God: and to this effort he is indebted for his best—probably 
his last—inspiration. But this effort could not be continuous ; 
of which we have the proof in Les Chants du Crepuscule, 
(1835). We here find a remarkable oscillation. On the one 
hand, for him the heavens themselves were growing dark, 
God paled before his doubt-tortured* soul: on the other, the 
world and its riddle still rose up before him, alluring him by 
the singular and prophetic spectacle which was daily more 
and more developed to his eyes. He beheld strange gleams 
on the eastern horizon ; he heard the multitude calling upon 
the poets to explain what this might be—and in the name of 
the poets he replied: (La Prélude)— 


True, we perceive a distant, mystic light, 
* * * + 
But knowledge have not, if those distant gleams 
Announce the daylight, the sun’s glowing beams ; 
For darkling hither sent, with doubts oppress’d, 
What we suppose the east may prove the west. 
Perchance ’tis evening that we take for morn ; 
Perchance that sun, tow’rds which all eyes are bent, 
= = * a 
Is set, his glorious light for ever spent! 

Yet, soul-chilling as is this answer, the poet did not de- 
spair. He felt the necessity of clinging to the future; he 
exclaimed, “ Perhaps the very coming instant may bring us 
the solution of the problem.” 

Spirit of man! some moments patient wait, 
Darkness must fall, or the bright sun must rise! 

And we, when after two years of silence we again heard 
the voice of the poet, when we saw this book, the Inward 
Voices, announced, for an instant we said to ourselves, that he 








* Doubt! fatal word, in characters of fire 
Written on all, on lightning, dawn and air, 
Upon the azure sky, mysterious, fair, 
Clear to the eye, baffling the soul’s desire. 


* * x * 
This is our general malady.—Chant xxxviii. 
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was perhaps about to reveal the invoked secret; that it was 
the voice of conscience he would re-echo to us; and that, as 
a renovated man, he was about to rush, with new energy, 
upon a yet virgin course. Hope this we did not; but our 
wish made us believe the thing possible. 

In this frame of mind did we take up the volume, and 
when we read the opening lines ; 

Mighty our age, and nobly ’tis impell’d. 
Thought hastens forward, on high mission sent ; 
And noise of toil, with human language swell’d, 
Is with creation’s sacred noises blent. 
In this solemn and austere opening we saw grounds for hope. 
Alas! we found only verses. The poet’s intellect has not 
advanced a single step. If he has plunged into his own soul, 
he has there found nothing but scepticism!* If he has 
striven to explore his own thought, he has recoiled, exclaiming, 
Behold the malady of all our kind. 
What is assured ? Who fades? Who stays behind ? 
What is chimera, what reality? 
When comes the explanation from the sky ? 
* * * 7 
Children! We must submit and wend our way ; 
Body with shadows, mind with doubts obscures the day. 

How happens this? Why this deadly course, the more sig- 
nificant, because common to so many living intellects ? And 
whence the professed impotence which is now the cry of al- 
most all poets? These questions appear to us far otherwise 
important than any mere literary criticism. It is a small 
matter to know that M. Victor Hugo is declining, and that 
his last volume is inferior to his last but one. It is some- 
thing more to know the wherefore of this decline, the secret 
of this fall doubly proved ; first, by a comparison of the poet’s 
last with his earliest lays; and secondly, by the indifference 
with which the public now receive the works of the man who 
was, not ten years since, in respect to popularity and hardi- 
hood, the Luther of French literature. 

We have said that we wished, without hoping it, to see M. 
Victor Hugo achieve a real advance in art. We will now 
explain our reasons, giving, at the same time, an appreciation 


* See the odes, To Olympio, The Evening at Sea, &c. 


—__ 
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of the power and the manner of the poet in their generalities. 
We trust that the degree of abstraction which may charac- 
terize our observations will be pardoned. If criticism have 
higher functions than scanning verses and condemning allo- 
cations, it is indispensable to reascend, from time to time, to 
the first principles of art, as it actually is, as it seems likely 
to be in future. 

Victor Hugo has of late attracted much attention in this 
country; and amongst the estimates of his genius to which 
this has given birth, we have chiefly noticed two; the one in 
No. IV. of the London and Westminster Review; the other 
in the Athenzum for July 8. But even after these, there re- 
mains, we think, something to be said. The first critic, M. 
Nisard, has not dived below the surface; upon the form he 
has given us excellent remarks ;—as to essentials, he gets rid 
of them by affirming that all M. Victor Hugo’s changes flow 
from an unbridled passion for popularity, which induces him 
to follow in his lays, now devout, and now sceptical, every 
the slightest shade of variation in public opinion. The se- 
cond critic, M. Jules Janin, asserts the direct contrary. He 
upbraids the poet with his constant opposition to public opi- 
anion, with the sacrifice of his reputation to an obstinate pas- 
sion for his own views. The first will allow M. Victor Hugo 
nothing more than fancy, the result, he says, of memory. 
The second seems to allow him something more; and as to 
his decline, he imputes that to the abandonment, in his latter 
lays, of his early monarchical and Catholic inspirations and 
of his first muse, the star of St. Louis. M. Janin is the lite- 
rary and dramatic critic of the Journal des Débats, now in 
full career of monarchical restoration. The two writers meet 
upon one point only; to wit, veneration for the grand siecle, 
(great age,) as they term it, which, whether conscientiously 
or not, is beginning to be once more the fashion in France. 
We, for our own part, believe in the independence of M. Vic- 
tor Hugo, founding our belief upon his whole literary life. 
We have not much faith in the “ grand siecle,” still less in 
the efficacious inspiration of the star of St. Louis. To us, 
therefore, this question appears still untouched, and we pro- 
pose adventuring upon it, because we apprehend that its so- 
iution will afford an important lesson. 
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What has M. Victor Hugo desired to effect ? 

He has desired to effect a literary revolution ; a revolution, 
not in forms only,—over those, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, he has triumphed,—but in essentials. He has de- 
sired to change both the starting-point and the goal of poetry ; 
and between these two to conquer full liberty as to means. 
Literature was, generally speaking, material; and his de- 
sire, following Madame de Staé¢l and Chateaubriand, was to 
spiritualize it. All alliance between creeds and literature, 
between poesy and faith, was broken; he aspired to reknit 
that old alliance. This he desired, and proclaimed his desire 
aloud ; saying, in the preface to his Cromwell, “ The starting- 
* post of religion must ever be the starting-post of poetry * * * 
“ The literature of the present day is the anticipated expres- 
“ sion of religious society * * * which will doubtless arise, ere 
“long, from amidst so many crumbling old fragments, so 
“ many recent ruins.” The fallen empire, what was it in fact 
but thought beginning to penetrate the age? our youth ex- 
perienced analogous wants; Victor Hugo said to them, “I 
will expound your inmost thoughts, I will be your poet!” 
and as such, he was accepted. 

What he needed, therefore, was a religious conception ap- 
plicable to art. Had he such an one? We know not: but 
the first thing that struck him, perhaps whilst in search of 
this desideratum, was, that the universe being cut into two 
parts, the beings occupying it were similarly divided into 
two classes; and on the one side was poetry placed, on the 
other, prose; here the beautiful, there the ugly; whilst 
whatever was declared ugly was excluded from the domain 
of art. Thus there were in nature, unshapely, irregular, de- 
fective types; in society, castes, or individuals condemned to 
abide without the pale of socicty, like outlaws, or to wander 
solitary within it, as victims. Art was not to pollute itself 
by contact with those types, those doomed ones. This was 
pretty much the received opinion when Victor Hugo began 
his labours. It struck him as a gross injustice, as an im- 
perfect view of art. From that moment he pledged himself 
within his own soul to achieve a great work of rehabilitation 
in favour of all these rejected beings, restoring to Poetry one 
half the world, which had hitherto been lost to her. To this 
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enterprise he wholly devoted himself. Accordingly, as early 
as 1827, he said in his preface to Cromwell, “ Christianity 
“ leads Poesy to truth, teaching the modern muse to look 
* upon all things, as she herself does, from on high, and with 
“a more comprehensive coup d’eil, Thus the modern muse 
“ will feel that everything in creation is not, humanly speak- 
“ ing, beautiful ; that the ugly exists there beside the beauti- 
“ ful, the grotesque on the reverse of the sublime, deformity 
* close to grace, evil with good, shade with light. She will 
ask herself whether the confined and relative reason of the 
“ artist can be deemed superior to the infinite, absolute reason 
“of the Creator; whether it is for man to rectify God; 
“whether mutilation can improve the beauty of nature ; 
“ whether art be authorized to unline—if we may use the 
« word—man, life, creation; * * * whether, in fine, incom- 
“ pleteness be an element of harmony ? Then will poetry take 
“a great, a decisive step ; a step which, like the shock of an 
“ earthquake, will change the whole face of the intellectual 
“ world. The muse will now work like nature * * * behold 
“anew type introduced into poetry—that type is the gro- 
“ tesque.—We have now indicated the characteristic feature, 
“ the fundamental difference which, in our opinion, separates 
‘ modern from ancient art, the living form from the dead— 
« romantic from classic literature.” 

From this moment the whole career of Victor Hugo as a 
poet, a dramatist or novelist, has been a varying commentary 
upon this thought: almost the whole of its strongly marked 
portion may be characterized by the one word, rehadilitation ; 
rehabilitation of the outlaw in Hernani; of the slavish buffoon 
of a corrupt court in Le Roi s’amuse; of the actress in An- 
gelo; of physical deformity in Nétre Dame ; of guilt, the off- 
spring of the passions and of the times, in Luerece Borgia; 
of fallen women in Marion Delorme, and a number of poems ; 
of the criminal, whatever he may be, in Les Derniers Jours d’un 
Condamné. In all his works some fallen creature is upraised 
from the mire, now by maternal or paternal love, now by love 
of a different kind, though almost equally constant and pure ; 
at one time by self-devotion, at another by the enormity of 
the punishment which society inflicts upon the criminal. 

This is, in our opinion, a grand and beautiful thought, at 
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once moral and profoundly artistic. There ought, in fact, no 
more to be Parias for art than for society. Nothing that the 
world contains ought to be interdicted to art, for this plain 
reason; that whatever exists is part of the universal order, 
and this universal order is God himself, the Eternal Source 
of all poetry. The breath of God is every where; to every- 
thing he has given an object, a station, a function in the whole. 
Now, where the thought of God lives, is it possible there 
should be no poetic element? Art seeks this element in or- 
der to disengage and bring it forward. The eye of the poet 
plunges deep into all objects, in order to surprise, in their 
inmost recesses, that portion of God’s thought which must 
exist there; a miner in the moral world, he explores its en- 
trails, seeking pure gold in the amalgam that conceals it, the 
diamond in the mire. He knows that whatever appears to 
be an exception or an irregularity, appears so only because 
its proper place in the universal order has not been ascer- 
tained ; because to condemn at once has been found easier 
than to study. He knows that there exists not in creation a 
being so fallen, a heart so perverse, as not to afford one side 
by which it may be again knit to humanity; one chord ca- 
pable of vibrating in unison with the good, that is to say, with 
universal harmony ; one aspect under which to appear as ap- 
pertaining to the beautiful, in other words, to the visible ex- 
pression of universal harmony. He seeks this aspect, this 
chord, this side. He aims not at remodelling creation—for 
that act were impotent—his object is to explain it, to appre- 
hend its life, and translate it in harmony for his auditory. 
Those who entertain a different idea of art resign themselves, 
as we think, to perpetual incompleteness ; they fall, inevita- 
bly, into the conventional, the arbitrary rule of precepts ; and 
by isolating art, condemn it to perish, sooner or later, of in- 
anition. Art, in our opinion, lives of the world’s life; the 
world’s law is art’s law; and hence the progressive changes 
and development of art, which only together with the world 
can perish, 

But even from what we have just said, it results that, to 
the poet who undertakes to realize this view of art, a previous 
conception of the general order, a deep sense of the universal 
life and harmony and the power of so reflecting these upon his 
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works, that they who read or listen may elevate themselves to 
his own level, are indispensable. “ Humanly speaking, every 
thing is not beautiful,’ M. Victor Hugo himself has some- 
where said; “ what we call ugly harmonizes not with man, 
but with creation ;” and these few words contain the germ 
of a whole system of ideas. What is not humanly beautiful 
ought to be so divinely ; what taken singly is not so, may be- 
come beautiful in association with other beings ; what does 
not seem so when viewed from below, may appear beautiful 
when contemplated from above, whence the eye may embrace 
the whole. Before God all creatures find favour, because he 
commands them all. He knows their proper places, their 
objects, their relative value. So, in his humble sphere, does 
the poet. 

In other words, if we would rehabilitate an individuality, 
man or thing, we must rise above it. From the point of view 
of the universe only can the real value of things be recog- 
nized and appreciated; from the point of view of humanity 
only can the real value and destinies of man be recognized 
and appreciated. Man, Humanity, God: such is the triangle 
in which the poet who would achieve the task undertaken by 
Victor Hugo must move. 

Now, either we are much mistaken, or Victor Hugo has 
followed the opposite path ; and therefore has he failed. 

Victor Hugo has remained the poet of individuality, in the 
full force of the expression. Never, or hardly ever, has he 
risen above it ; never does he universalize life ; never does he 
attain to a conception of unity. He is a poet of fractions, of 
analysis, who individualizes and isolates whatever he touches ; 
an objective* poet, for ever governed by what is external to 


* The distinction between subjective and objective poets has been stated by 
M. Nisard in the already-cited article of the London and Westminster Review, 
but in a way that does not accord with our ideas upon the subject. The French 
critic calls those poets subjective who constantly bring their own personality into 
play, revealing themselves through their personages; and those objective who fol- 
low an opposite course, keeping themselves out of sight. We look elsewhere for 
the sense of these words. In our own estimation the objective poet is he who 
receives and transmits external impressions as they light upon him, without con- 
tinuity, without forming any link between them, without knitting them all to one 
unitary idea; the subjective poet, he who stamps upon the external, phenomenal 
world the unity which he finds in his own heart or conscience. The first is pas- 
sive, the second active ; the first reproduces all the manifestations of life, as though 
independent of each other ; the other considers them only as varied expressions of 
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himself, ever drawn away from mind to matter, from the idea 
to the symbol, from the essence to the form. 

He selects a general idea, to express. For this purpose 
he seeks a symbol, a visible image; so far the process is na- 
tural. But this image once found he forgets the idea. He 
falls at the feet of the image; he studies it, he minutely ana- 
lyzes all its beauties ; he invests it arbitrarily with a!l those 
in which it is deficient; he works it in detail, polishing and 
caressing it in a thousand ways. Gradually he becomes en- 
amoured of it; then, as if influenced by the jealous feeling 
of exclusive possession, he isolates it. And now he entirely 
forgets how he came by this image, he forgets what it was 
designed to represent ; he rises not above, but circles round 
and round it. He denies the God and turns idolater. His 
labour has thenceforth no object beyond the individualizing 
this child of his adoption. He imprisons the idea in this 
beloved form; he smothers the thought under the symbol. 
When he has done this,—when like the heathen he has 
dragged down divinity from heaven and bound it to the earth 
—he seeks how to make it compensation for the loss. He 
has robbed his idea of one world, the world of mind; he 
offers in lieu thereof another, that of matter. Lest the chill 
of indifference should seize those whom he summons to ad- 
mire his beautiful but fallen goddess, lest she should experi- 
ence a moment’s neglect or oblivion, he exhausts the material 
resources of art, he accumulates contrasts around her, he 
stimulates the senses by exhibiting all the accessory, exter- 
nal ornaments upon which he can lay his hand; and when 
his matter fails him he takes refuge in style and expression, 
There he is really at his ease: alternately simple, cutting, 
stinging or figurative; he allures, dazzles, fascinates; he 
makes his auditors forget the principal amidst the incidents ; 
he bewilders them that they may not perceive the void of 
which he himself is conscious. And yet even in his style, as 
in all the rest, he follows the same tendency, and delights in 
the same process. He individualizes and materializes. Would 
he paint envy? He will tell you of somebody who gnashes 


one single thought, as applications of one general law according to a diversified 
scale. In M. Nisard’s sense of the words, Voltaire and Victor Hugo are subjective 
writers: we do not esteem them such. 


VOL, VI.——N® XII. 21 
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his teeth in the dark, Is it a sacred sorrow? He will nail 
it upon the cross of Christ. Thus is it always with him. 
The reader may be referred for a specimen to the Feu du Ciel, 
and Navarrino in the Orientales, Even amongst his dramas 
examples may be found; as, for instance, Angelo, which is 
written throughout in this manner, 

This play may answer well to enable us to explain what 
we have just said, and to show the consequences of the 
course described. Angelo is a drama of rehabilitation. The 
poet’s object was to dignify by love and self-devotion a class 
of women always misappreciated and outraged; of whom the 
majority have sunk into degradation, but have done so be- 
cause society plunged them into it by stigmatizing them 
beforehand, namely, actresses. He accordingly sought a 
symbol for his idea, a personage who might represent all 
these women in their best qualities ; this is his Thisbe. Now, 
in order that the drama might attain its object, the problem 
to be resolved was the following: so to situate and develop 
the Thisbe, to make her so act, speak and feel, as, without 
injuring her dramatic individuality, to enable us to rise from 
herself to her class; to introduce into that individuality a 
something appertaining to all who live in the same sphere ; 


’ to work out the character in short as a creation destined to be 


a means not an end, a vehicle of thought. Is this impossible ? 
No. And, (for we need not here cite the masters of the art,) 
another living poet of France, endowed, not with higher 
powers, but with more chastity and simplicity, Alfred de 
Vigny, was even then solving the problem in his Chatterton, 
a fine drama too little appreciated here and elsewhere. By 
never aiming at strong effects, by never seeking to astonish, 
by penetrating himself deeply with that thought of rehabili- 
tation which he likewise desired to express, by being himself 
the first to believe in it, he succeeded in so sketching the oute 
lines of his poet, that even whilst we recognize the “ poor, 
eighteen-year-old spirit,” driven to suicide by the disdain 
of his contemporaries, every one can at every instant catch 
some family feature characterizing slighted genius in all 
times and all countries. 

M. Victor Hugo, after throwing into the first scene some 
touches of this gencral truth, was overpowered by his mania 
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for individualizing to the utmost whatsoever he touches ; and 
he has here so effectually indulged it, that before the close of 
the drama the Thisbe has completely superseded the actress. 
He has become so thoroughly enamoured of his own concep- 
tion as to have forgotten all that he had proposed to himself, 
all that he had announced in his preface. He has given to 
this Thisbe manners, feelings and habits so personal; he has 
placed her in a circle of events so strange, so exceptional ; he 
has associated her with, and influenced her by, personages so 
extraordinary, so different from those who possess real exist- 
ence; in a word, he has so completely severed from her class 
this being who was to idealize and embody their misfortunes 
and their rights, that it is impossible to recollect them. It is 
over Thisbe, the child of the poet’s imagination, that we weep, 
if indeed any one does weep. As to raising in our esteem all 
those women who resemble her, and suffer like her under the 
social stigma—why think of that? What women resemble 
Thisbe ? what misfortunes resemble hers ? 

We have not leisure here to analyze any of M. Victor 
Hugo’s poems. But let the reader open any one of his col- 
lections, Les Feuilles d’Autonne excepted, and peruse the 
first piece that offers. If an attentive examination, guided by 
the notions here thrown out, does not show the idea fettered, 
bound down by the form which it ought to govern,—the mind 
in some sort absorbed by matter, which matter it ought to 
seize upon, pervade at every pore, and shine through bril- 
liantly, like flame through alabaster,—then we have not suffi- 
ciently studied the process by which M. Victor Hugo appears 
to us always to descend from the deity to the symbol, instead 
of rising, as we conceive poetry always should, from the sym- 
bol to the deity. 

If this be the prevalent habit of Victor Hugo, if it be the 
characteristic of his poetry, dominant over all his conceptions, 
it is evident what must be the result in. the poet’s mind as 
relates to man, to his business on earth, and to God. Never 
generalize ; never embrace life in its universality, or man in 
his functions relative to humanity; contemplate the former 
only in its several isolated manifestations, and in the latter 
seek only his individuality :—and thus place man in presence 
of God, What feeling can you educe, if not a feeling of 
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weakness, of absolute impotence? What destiny can be 
imagined as the lot of the human creature upon earth, if not 
a destiny of resignation and inaction? Immensity crushes 
the individual. The finite contending with the infinite can 
engender nothing but doubt and scepticism for the strong, 
for those that wrestle,—nothing for the feeble but blind sub- 
mission, the passive resignation of the East. 

Now all this is to be found in the poetry of Victor Hugo. 
Humanity plays no part in his verses. Of the three points 
of the triangle he retains only two; é. e. Godand man. The 
intervening step, which alone could bring the one nearer to 
the other, being thus suppressed, nothing is left to man but 
the consciousness of his inability ever to attain to the infinite 
object of his desires. He sinks into lethargy, faint-hearted- 
ness and insuperable ignorance ; the noise of events oppresses 
him; life appears to him as an inexplicable enigma, as a de- 
velopment of aimless activity. 


Alas! alas! ’Tis labour all, 
Jehovah, underneath thine eye ; 
And wheresoe’er our footsteps fall, 
Are quivering billows that appal 
Men hurrying onward eagerly. 

Where goest thou ?—Tow’rds darksome night. 
Where goest thou ?—Tow’rds lightsome day. 
And thou ?—I seek what creed is right. 
And thou ?—I follow glory bright. 
And thou ?—I go where Love bears sway. 

Ye all are hastening to the tomb, 
All going to th’ unknown, the fear’d. 
Dove, eagle, all by certain doom 
Seek the devouring gulf of gloom, 
Whence nothing ever reappear’d. 

Voix Intérieures, xvii. Soirée en Mer. 


Ask not of M. Victor Hugo and his lays an increase of 
energy wherewith to strive against the evil existing in the 
world. Ask not of him advice respecting the path you must 
follow to arrive at truth. Ask not of him even consolation 
amidst your sufferings. He has nothing of the kind to give. 
His words are cold, fleshless, desolate ; at times even imbued 
with a bitterness quite incomprehensible in a poet who has so 
often been called religious. 
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Into that Order, which in vain 

Ye strive against, ye ’re swallow’d all ; 

Fond mortals, if ye dare, complain 

To God, who fashion’d for his reign 

The heavens so great, and man so small ! 
Each one toils onward strugglingly, 

Whether he doubt, deny, or trust ; 

And th’ everlasting harmony 

Weighs like a bitter mockery 

On human tumult, human dust. 

Is this religion? Can this be the true God, the God whom 
we all seek—this terrible, mysterious, inaccessible God who 
seems to sport with his human work, who so fearfully resem- 
bles the Pagan Fate? Can we adore God whilst despising 
his creature? Can we love him whilst knowing of him only 
his power ? How, then, does he manifest himself in this world 
of ours, (which also is his thought,) if all be error, doubt and 
darkness?* Has life been given to us as 

“Ate * = @ 

Told by an idiot * * * 

Signifying nothing,” 
or as a mission of useful works, of progressive perfectibility, 
to be discharged, as the means of approximation to God him- 
self? Would God have placed us here below had we not been 
designed to achieve something in this world; in a word, to 
act? And do not human actions hence acquire a high value, 
as the only means we possess of elevating ourselves towards 
God? Wherefore, then, incessantly endeavour to blight them 
by your scorn? Why despise what God himself does not 
despise, since it is by our actions that he judges whether we 
deviate from, or strive to follow his law? Can you not mag- 
nify the Creator without outraging his creature? Can you 
not speak of God without trembling? For you tremble when- 


* Alas! ’Tis frenzy to believe we know 
Aught human eye has scann’d! 
Certainty dwells in mind of man, ev’n so 
As water in his hand. 

It moistens—then with faithlessness accurst 
Escapes from every part ; 
And man, with what remains, can quench no thirst 
Either of lips or heart! 

Appearances around us flit and shoot ; 
Is’t day? Is ’t night? Aread! 
Naught’s absolute! Each seed contains a root, 
Each root contains a seed. —xxx. @ Olympio. 
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ever you name him, and we imbibe from your lays a terror of 
infinity which enervates us, mutilates our faculties and ar- 
rests us in the midst of our finest bursts of self-devotion, of 
our holiest hopes. You recoil with a cry of terror from the 
invisible, because in its depths you have caught a glimpse of 
eternity (Feuilles d’ Autonne, xxix.) ; you fear the grave (Ib. 
vi.—xiii., xiv., &c.); you fear oblivion. Have you then no 
immortality within yourself? Is not this existence, for you 
as it is for us, a mere episode in the soul’s life? What 
matters it to you though the man who has emitted a great 
idea should, in his turn, be obliterated? Does he not live on 
in that very idea which nothing can obliterate? Does he not 
live in the spark of good, in the fraction of perfectibility, 
which he has, by this idea, introduced into the hearts of his 
brethren ? Has he not fulfilled his mission by contributing 
his share towards the fecundation of that flower of humanity 
which is to blossom in God ? Tell us something of his future 
prospects. Tell us the futurity of the martyr; tell us what 
every drop of blood, every tear shed for the good of mankind, 
weighs in the balance of humanity’s destinies. We are al- 
ready so little disposed to self-devotion, our only great facul- 
ties, those of enthusiasm, of self-sacrifice, of love, of poetry, 
are already so feeble, so chilled by the wind of egotism blow- 
ing from without, and you come to freeze them yet more, im- 
pelling them to dash themselves, on the one side against a 
tomb, on the other against a heaven of brass, closed alike 
against faith and intellect! Poet, is this your ministry? Is it 
thus you think to accomplish a work of rehabilitation ? 

This is what souls endowed with a genuine sense of re- 
ligion, whatever be their number at the present day, are 
entitled to ask of M. Victor Hugo. This is also, as we be- 
lieve, the secret of the indifference which, as well in France 
as elsewhere, has succeeded to the enthusiasm once excited 
by every lay of the poet. It is not, as one of his critics ap- 
pears to insinuate, because Victor Hugo has deserted Ari- 
stotle and Boileau, and revolted from the great age, that the 
public has in its turn deserted him: it is because he has not 
kept his promises; because he said, “I will remake art; I 
will renew its alliance with spirituality and religion ;” and, 


instead of fulfilling his programme, has merely battered down 
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the older art: then, when he was expected to rebuild, has 
fallen back either into extinguished creeds, or into scepticism ; 
because he has subjected art to the worship of sensation, has 
sacrificed to materialism, and made himself, in some sort, a 
heathen poet. And herein he is behind his age; for the age, 
amidst all its egotism and its theories of self-interest, is never- 
theless actuated by spiritual instincts, is tormented with a 
sense of its want of belief, and of social belief, which, despite 
all efforts at counteraction, must augment from day to day, 
and will imperatively claim a solution which the poetry of 
M. Victor Hugo is incapable of supplying. 

And, after all, is this new theory of art for art’s sake, in 
which M. Victor Hugo’s loftier views have ended, which he 
has frequently advanced as an axiom, and almost always prac- 
tised in his compositions, not a compromise with the times of 
materialism, of literary paganism? Does not this theory in- 
volve the negation of a permanent social object, the negation 
of a universal life and unity; and, in the application of pure 
individualism to art, the death of all faith, of all acknowledged 
law of progression? The first, the only, the real fall of M. 
Victor Hugo was the development of this, now irrevocable, 
tendency to stagnate in individuality ; to base all poetry upon 
the human eyo, whilst the epoch requires more. Hence his 
terrors and his doubts. Hence his disposition to look down 
upon all that is human, to supersede as far as possible in his 
works the man by the thing, the artist by the monument, the 
intelligent being by the first abstract idea,—antiquity, anni- 
hilation, or any other that offers. Hence, also, when he is 
compelled, whether by circumstances or by the real splendour 
of an action, to celebrate man, he can find only a brilliant, 
but unsubstantial and selfish, crown to allot him: to wit 
glory; glory to Napoleon, glory to the July martyrs*. Hence 
when he speaks of suicide, (Chants du Crepuscule, xiii.,) he 
cannot find a single consolatory expression for the suffering 
spirit that is preparing to desert its post; not one word of 








* It is to glory I aspire, 
Never through happiness attain’d. 
Le Poete dans les Révolutions. Odes et Balades. 
Rising each day, for them alone more true, 
Glory, a day-spring ever new, 
Shines on their memory, regilds their names. 
Aux Morts de Juillet (To the Victims of July), 1831. 
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duty; not one tone to reprobate the egotism of dying to 
escape from sorrow, whilst the age offers so many ways of both 
living and dying for others. “A hazardous problem,” says 
he; “obscure questions, meditating upon which the poet is 
“ driven to wander, the live-long night, through the streets 
“ of Paris.’ Doubt therefore—always doubt. And man 
must indeed always appear enveloped in doubt so long as he 
is not contemplated from the point of view of humanity. 
From the species only can the law governing the individual 
be learned. Only by taking the idea of man’s mission here 
upon earth as our point of starting, are religion, philosophy, 
or poetry at the present day possible. 

An objective poet, a poet of sensations and analysis, Victor 
Hugo paints nature such as he sees her, presenting her 
beauties one by one, minutely, accurately, as if reflected in a 
mirror. But—with some few exceptions, as e. gr. v. and 
xxxviii. Fewilles d’ Autonne—ask not of him to seek in her 
any thing beyond forms. Never does it occur to him to 
look deeper for the sense of those forms, for the harmony 
that must needs exist between man and nature; never to 
contemplate the latter as the drapery of eternal thought, to 
borrow Herder’s expression. Thus his pictures are seldom 
more than fine copies. Imitation of nature is as much his 
school as that of those classicist poets against whom he so 
vehemently battles. In his verses the whole material universe 
appears only a horizon formed to our wish, as Fenelon said, for 
the delight of our eyes. 

As the poet of individuality, wanting an unitary, universal 
conception, unable to become either an educator or a prophet 
of the future, Victor Hugo reflects without embellishing, and 
repeats without explaining; he follows the course of events, 
but never directs or foresees them. In his Autumnal Leaves, 
he has said that love, the tomb, life, glory, the wave, the sun- 
beam and breath alike and successively make his crystal soul 
sparkle and vibrate. Again, in the prelude to the Lays of 
Twilight, he avers, 


The bard, in lays with bitter feelings fraught, 
Echoed his tones, while grief, yet calmness, mark 
All the soul dreams, all that the world e’er thought, 
Sang, stammer’d, said, whilst waiting in the dark. 
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This is indeed M. Victor Hugo’s poetry, painted with a 
single stroke; his muse is waiting in the dark. 

It is not in a period of transition, like ours, characterized 
by an immense disproportion betwixt the soul’s wants and 
reality ; it is not in times when all things,—war and peace, 
sorrow and joy, earth and heaven, speak of the future,— 
when every living being asks himself, “ Whither are we 
going? What is to become of us?” that poetry, living upon 
disdain and insulation, or waiting tremblingly in the dark, 
can aspire to the honours of lasting celebrity, of lasting in- 
fluence over men. In these days we set the poet a larger 
task. We exact of him that he should either guide us, or 
that he should modestly withdraw into obscurity. These last 
forty or fifty years have left around us a great void of creeds, 
of virtues and of poetry. A very fatal divorce has taken 
place between genius and the public. The heart of the for- 
mer is no longer full of faith, of love for the latter; nor has 
the latter respect for, or sympathy with, the former. Calcu- 
lation, analysis and the spirit of prose overflow; they have 
already almost drowned the poetic element; they threaten to 
stifle the holy devotion, the holy enthusiasm that form the 
pinions upon which the human soul rises towards God. 
There is nothing in all this to astonish the man who can ex- 
tricate himself from actual existence to take more compre- 
hensive views, especially if he think less of his sufferings than 
of his duties. This state of society, which is not new in the 
history of the world, which must recur as often as a great 
work of destruction shall have been accomplished, and a great 
work of renovation shall be upon the eve of accomplishment, 
is an additional proof of what we say. But so long as this 
state subsists, the poet’s is a solemn mission; the more so, 
because, through the slow operation of centuries, his voice is, 
at the present day, heard not by his countrymen alone, but 
by all nations. 

Now, if art would re-establish its influence, its fallen 
worship, it must burst forth from this state of anarchy or of 
indifference to the great things acting, or about to be acted, 
in the world; it must no longer withdraw to one side, but 
stand in the centre, swaying the heart of the social impulse. 
Art must no longer simply reflect reality without addition or 
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modification, must no longer merely count the wounds 
affronting its eye; art must now, whilst sounding those 
wounds with fearless hand, do that which shall determine 
men to heal them. Art must not say, “ All is evil,” and 
sink into despair; for well has Jean Paul declared, “ Despair 
is the true atheism.” Art must say, “ There is evil here,” 
and still must hope. Art must not, either in misanthropy or 
in the prudery of virtue, shun the fallen and corrupt creature ; 
but accost it mercifully and devotedly, endeavouring to raise 
and purify it by a breath of innocence, of religion and of poesy; 
and by revelations concerning its origin, its terrestrial lot and 
its futurity. Whilst pointing out to man the arena assigned 
to his labour, art must teach him not his weakness but his 
strength; must inspire him not with faint-heartedness but 
with energy and a vigorous will. Are we in the desert? Are 
our steps in danger of being bewildered amidst the night of 
scepticism? ‘Then be art our pillar of fire, guiding us to our 
promised land! We shall be found true believers, submissive 
and grateful. 

But in order to be all this, must art undergo a complete re- 
volution? Must the point of view, the starting-post and the 
goal be all simultaneously changed? Have we reached the 
point when, one epoch of art being exhausted, it must under- 
go a metamorphosis, or perish? Can all that has been done 
in literature, during the third of a century which has just 
elapsed, all that we judged to be revolution, have been a mere 
work of reform, a return to independence, to literary freedom, 
opening the way, but leaving everything to be still done? 
Can this chance to be the secret of the despondence into 
which all the poets of the era in question finally sink, when 
they discover that, though powerful to destroy, they are im- 
potent to construct; and of the scepticism of a generation 
that has not found in them the promised realization of hope ? 

For the present we do no more than throw out these ques- 
tions. They appear to us important in reference to the future 
prospects of art, and we would fain recommend them to the 
attention of our poets. For ourselves, we pause here, but not 
without a purpose of hereafter recurring to this subject. We 
have, upon the present occasion, established, as far as lies in 
us, the fact, that the head of the romantic school in France has 
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broken his promises, and has not found himself adequate to fill 
up his programme: we have further endeavoured to discover 
and establish the process which he has, almost always, adopted 
in his compositions. Hereafter we may possibly submit to a 
similar investigation those of his contemporary poets who, like 
him, represent a tendency, a school, a system in the history of 
art. And if we should find that, by a coincidence hitherto 
perhaps too little noticed, on the one hand, all these pocts 
have arrived by different roads at the same sense of impotence ; 
while on the other, all have, under varied forms, followed a 
process essentially similar to Victor Hugo’s,—that all their con- 
ceptions present only a series of successive and separate mani- 
festations of human life, individualized in all its thoughts and 
acts, in all its phenomena, taken insulatedly, one by one, 
scarcely ever in theirunity,—never in their relations of harmony 
and destination according to the universal harmony, that is to 
say, to the divine conception, which is the foundation of the 
whole ;—in a word, that all their poetry has never passed the 
bounds of the sphere of individuality ;—we shall then feel our- 
selves authorized to draw thence inferences, which will be de- 
cisive in solving the problem stated a few lines back. 
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Report of a Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
disposal of Lands in the British Colonies. 1836. 

Returns of Sales and of Grants without purchase, of Crown- 
lands in Van Diemen’s Land, from the 31st December 
1823, to the 1st of January 1834. Ordered to be printed. 
1836. 

Extracts of Correspondence between the Colonial Secretary 
and the Governors of the Australian Colonies respecting 
Emigration. Ordered to be printed. 1837. 

Order in Council respecting Sale of Lands in Upper Canada. 
1837. 

An Act to empower His Majesty to erect South Australia into 
a British province, and to provide for the colonization and 
government thereof. 1834. 

Colonization of South Australia. By R. Torrens, Esq. F.R.S. 
Chairman of the S.A. Colonization Commission. 1835. 


_ First Annual Report of the South Australian and Colonization 


Commissioners to the Colonial Secretary. 1836. 


As the whole subsistence of the people of any country must 
be derived either mediately or immediately from the produce 
of the soil, and as population constantly tends to multiply 
up to the utmost limit of the subsistence fund, it is obvious 
that a period will arrive in every country when its inhabitants 
will have become too numerous to be supported by the pro- 
duce of the soil according to their ordinary standard of enjoy- 
ment. If no means of increasing the subsistence fund be 
discovered, either the numbers of people must be lessened or 
their command of enjoyments reduced. It is true that fo- 
reign commerce everywhere delays the arrival of this period ; 
and in a country circumstanced like the United Kingdom it 
might be made the means of indefinitely postponing so disas- 
trous a period. But the governments of most civilized nations, 
and especially that of Great Britain, for collateral purposes (the 
policy of which we shall not now discuss) have restricted this 
beneficial operation of foreign commerce within very narrow 
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bounds. We may therefore consider the subsistence of modern 
nations as directly dependent upon the produce of their lands. 
The first lands cultivated will naturally consist of those which, 
from inherent fertility or peculiar advantages of situation, 
offer the greatest facilities and supply the largest returns for 
given outlays of labour. As population increases beyond the 
number such lands can subsist, additional lands of less ferti- 
lity and inferior in point of situation will be necessarily re- 
sorted to for supplying the wants of the community; and, 
finally, all the lands which can be cultivated with any profit 
beyond the maintenance of the labour expended upon them 
will be occupied. The profits of those not directly employed 
in cultivating land will still be ultimately determined by the 
returns obtained by the agriculturists, for unless others could 
obtain as large a share of the common subsistence fund by 
non-agricultural employments, as could be earned by culti- 
vating the soil, they would quit their actual employments and 
betake themselves to husbandry. It is evident, therefore, that 
as soils of decreasing fertility, and inferior sites become culti- 
vated, there is a tendency in profits to fall. We here assume 
that all the lands have been cultivated in the best manner ; 
for improved modes of culture produce effects precisely si- 
milar to an increase in the fertility of the lands to which im- 
provements are applied. 

All these principles have been fully exemplified in this 
country. We have occupied every spot of ground. We have 
carried cultivation upon poor lands so far that the worst barely 
repay the cost of culture. The rate of profits in agriculture, 
and by consequence in all other employments, is excessively 
low; and such is the competition in our labour market, that 
vast numbers of our people are compelled to accept a bare diet 
of bread and water as a compensation for their labour. The 
evidence given before the recent committee on the poor laws 
fully bears out this statement. That evidence proves that 
hundreds of married agricultural labourers are only able to 
earn from 8s. to 11s. a week, wherewith to maintain them- 
selves and their families, and that from eight to nine-tenths 
of those weekly earnings are expended in bread alone. The 
profits of the capitalist are equally depressed. Indeed we 
have not separated the consideration of labour and capital, 
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looking upon the latter as simply accumulated labour, and 
as such affected by the same laws. But the same causes 
which have produced low profits and scanty wages are still 
in full operation. Population is still advancing, and in every 
advance presses more heavily against the means of subsist- 
ence. There is yet room in England for lower profits and 
more scanty wages. In Ireland, unhappily, the minimum‘of 
food that will sustain human life and continue the human race 
has been reached; but in England, even our agricultural la- 
bourers may descend from a diet of bread and water to one of 
potatoes. 

Here then it becomes a consideration with the statesman 
and the philanthropist, whether means for stopping this de- 
scent do not exist; nay, whether every class dependent upon 
their own industry may not be elevated in the scale of com- 
fort; whether profits and wages may not alike be raised by 
some exertion of intelligent activity on the part of the com- 
munity or its rulers. 

Colonization, or the going out of a portion of the inhabitants 
of an old country to seek fresh lands, seems to be a natural 
remedy for the local evil. That was the course adopted in the 


- ancient world, alike by the enterprising Pheenicians, the polished 


Greeks and the savage hordes of Scythia. Such emigrations 
seem to form a part of the scheme of Providence for filling the 
habitable globe. In modern times colonization has been a 
favourite enterprise with some of our own most enlightened 
statesmen, and has ever found favour with patriotic citizens of 
most European states. And it forms a legitimate mode of 
relieving an old country from its superabundant population 
and unprofitable capital. To perfect a system of emigration 
therefore is worthy of the deepest study of the philosopher 
and the politician; the one interested in the happiness of 
mankind, the other too frequently intent only on ruling man 
with facility ; whilst both are deeply concerned in promoting 
social order. That colonies may be made contributive to the 
ends of both it is our purpose to demonstrate. 

But whatever despots may say to the contrary, mankind 
can never be ruled with ease unless treated with perfect fair- 
ness ; and as general happiness cannot consist with that state 
of public disquiet which arises from partiality on the part of 
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the governing body, it becomes of paramount importance, 
before entering upon the details of past efforts or future pro- 
posals to found colonies, to settle what are the relative rights 
and duties between the parent country and the colony recog- 
nised by the dictates of utility. 

At the commencement of a colony, or as it was formerly 
aptly called, a plantation, the position of the colonists towards 
their remaining brethren bears a strong analogy to that of 
child and parent. Both the child and the colony require for 
a time the aid and protection of the parent ; the prosperity of 
both depends greatly upon the principles of their early train- 
ing; both require to be treated with forbearance, with patience 
and with fairness; and neither often outgrow the vices im- 
planted in early youth. Here the analogy ceases: from the 
moment the colony is called into being, it is imbued with the 
intelligence requisite for judging of its own wants; it is at 
once capable of self-government. Colonists will commonly be 
found to consist of most acute persons in their respective 
classes, who quickly become the best judges of the measures 
requisite for their own welfare. Direct and undivided is the 
interest of the colonists in all that concerns their new home, 
and the promptings of self-interest will be sure to render them 
more aware of the good and evil of their state than the in- 
habitants of the parent country could be, however well-inten- 
tioned towards the colonists. These considerations lead us 
to the conclusion, that the only direct benefit the parent state 
is entitled to expect from planting a colony wili be confined 
to relief from a too active competition of labour and capital in 
a field insufficient for their most advantageous employment. 
Incidentally other benefits will necessarily accrue to the in- 
habitants of the old country. The colonists who carry their 
labour and their capital to a new and productive field, will, 
after maintaining themselves, have some surplus produce to 
dispose of; and having carried out with them a taste for 
the peculiar productions of the land, commerce or industry of 
the parent state, they will be certain to exchange a great por- 
tion of such surplus for commodities of the old country. To 
the inhabitants of that country a new market for their produce 
will have been opened. Both parties will have improved their 
condition; the colonists settling on a new soil will have ob- 
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tained high wages and increased profits, whilst the rest of 
their countrymen will have exchanged competitors for custom- 
ers. A channel will have been opened into which the redun- 
dant labour and capital of the old state may continue to flow 
with advantage to the country from which they are abstracted, 
and to the colony to which they are transmitted. Apart from 
considerations of mere material interest, no true lover of his 
country can overlook the higher purpose of spreading his 
name and language to the uttermost parts of the earth. Here 
the advantages to the citizens of the parent state terminate. 
They have no right to tax the industry of the colonists. They 
have no right to impose restrictions of any kind on the colony, 
with a view to the exclusive benefit of the inhabitants of the 
old country. They have no right to interfere with the local 
government of the colony ; and except for a limited period and 
a definite purpose, to which we shall have occasion to refer 
hereafter, they have no right to interfere in the disposal of 
colonial lands. 

The welfare of the colonists must form the paramount con- 
sideration in all measures directly or remotely affecting the 
colony. They have endured all the hardships and privations 


-of reducing a wilderness to cultivation. That wilderness has 


become their home, and it would be the height of injustice to 
tax their property or restrict their industry for the benefit of 
the mother country. 

These principles, which in the abstract will scarcely be dis- 
puted, have been too often lost sight of by the rulers of the 
British empire. The sufferings of some of the earlier colonists 
of the United States are well known: many of them perished 
by starvation, more died from anxiety and toil, although all 
the settlements finally became prosperous and wealthy. The 
original constitutions of those several colonies were as various 
as the motives which led to their foundation; but one and 
all, from republican Massachussetts to aristocratic Virginia, 
prospered precisely in proportion to the degree in which they 
possessed self-government. They received but little assistance 
from the parent country, but as a compensation they were 
for a considerable time but little interfered with. For a time 
their commerce was free, and they traded alike with England 
and other countries. During the civil wars of Charles the 
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First, partly from the comparative insignificance of the colo- 
nies, in part from the state of politics at home, the American 
colonies were left in the practical enjoyment of complete free- 
dom. Cromwell too enforced restrictive laws which had been 
enacted by the parliament, rather with political views than for 
the purposes of fiscal or commercial regulations. Virginia 
and Maryland, as being peopled by the refugee cavaliers, 
may have had a different measure of justice dealt out to them 
by the commonwealth from that accorded to New England. 
But nothing was done by the imperial government which 
materially retarded their prosperity. 

So far as the parent state meddled in colonial affairs mis- 
chief was inflicted upon the colonies, but that interference 
was partial in its operation and limited in its effect. It re- 
mained for the restoration, which found the American colonies 
wealthy and populous, to commence a system of colonial go- 
vernment, having for its object the exclusive advantage of the 
old country, and which has never since been abandoned. 

“ No sooner,” says an impartial writer*, “ was Charles the 
“ Second seated on the throne of his ancestors than the parlia- 
“ ment voted a duty of five per cent. on all merchandizes ex- 
“ ported from or imported into any of the dominions belong- 
“ing to the English crown; and in the same session was 
“ passed the navigation act.” Other oppressive restrictions, 
each more burthensome than the other, quickly followed. 

We shall not enter into any lengthened arguments to prove 
the wisdom and justice of conceding to every colony the most 
unrestricted liberty of foreign trade. Ifthe parent country 
compels the inhabitants of her colonies to carry their export- 
able commodities for sale at a disadvantage in the old state, 
for the sake of some real or supposed benefits to accrue to the 
people of the latter, it amounts to the imposition of a tax on 
the colony equivalent to the difference between the market of 
a foreign country and that of the parent state. It will be 
simply an act of oppression perpetrated by the strong upon 
the weak, for it is only so long as they are weak that the colo- 
nists will submit to such restrictions. 

The question to be solved is, how can men with the advan- 
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* Chief Justice Marshall. 
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tages of capital and possessed of the intelligence of civilized 
life best advance their prosperity when planted upon uncul- 
tivated lands ? 

Such men in taking possession of new and fertile land have 
a certain instrument of wealth if rightly used: but the land 
itself is utterly valueless ; it is only by furnishing a productive 
field for the employment of the colonists’ labour that it is use- 
ful. The story of Robinson Crusoe may be said, aptly enough, 
to illustrate the utter helplessness of a single man thrown up- 
on fertile but uncultivated land, and colonists in general have 
been found to make themselves Robinson Crusoes, by each 
man appropriating to himself too much land. From the sepa- 
ration of individuals, which is occasioned by very large appro- 
priations of land in the early stages of a colony, that combi- 
nation of labour and co-operation of employments, to which 
civilization is so much indebted, are altogether absent. 

The effect of co-operation in increasing the productive 
powers of industry is very clearly explained by Col. Torrens 
in his book on the colonization of South Australia, which we 
have placed at the head of this article*. 

In proportion as labour has been much or little combined 
‘in any of our colonies the material prosperity of the colonists 
has advanced rapidly or slowly. Various circumstances have 
influenced the degree of combination in different colonies ; 
many have resulted from physical causes, many have been 
the effects of government regulations or official policy. In 
countries essentially pastoral, such as the Australian colonies 
and the Cape of Good Hope, the progress in wealth has been 
greater than in regions like Canada, where tillage is invari- 
ably the first purpose to which wild land is applied. In the 
one case the land is thinly timbered, the climate remarkably 
mild, and herbage abundant; here the colonists quickly get 
rich in flocks and herds, which afford them ready means of ob- 
taining imported commodities. In the other the climate is 
rigid, and the land so heavily laden with timber, that an ex- 
pensive process of clearing must be gone through before any 
subsistence can be drawn from the soil. Grain, tobacco and 
timber are the only exportable articles raised, and from their 
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very nature can only be procured by slow and toilsome labour. 
To counterbalance the disadvantages under which the Ame- 
rican colonies seem at first sight to labour, the natural fertility 
of their soil is beyond all comparison greater than that of our 
Australian or African settlements. The shorter distance be- 
tween them and the mother country induces a greater number 
of poor persons who have no resources beyond the labour of 
their hands to emigrate to America. This cause has always 
rendered the supply of free manual labour greater in the Ame- 
rican than in the pastoral colonies. 

On the other hand, whatever may have been the evils arising 
from the transportation system, it has procured for the owners 
of lands in the penal colonies more workmen than they could 
have obtained under any other system of colonization recently 
practised by this country. It is not intended, by this asser- 
tion, to defend the plan of penal colonization, for it is perfectly 
indefensible. We have before fully exposed its demoralizing 
consequences ; but amidst the mass of evil it has occasioned, 
and is still causing, there can be no doubt that, but for the 
use of convict-labour, the mere material wealth of Australia 
would not have reached its present extent. 

The acts, too, of all our colonial governments have been 
injurious to the prosperity of the colonists. Large masses of 
land have been granted to official persons or their connexions, 
which, not having been cultivated, have aided in dispersing 
the real and cultivating settlers, by compelling them to go 
beyond these official wildernesses. In Canada this forms an 
universal subject of loud complaint. 

The best system hitherto extensively adopted for disposing 
of waste lands has been that of the Government of the United 
States. That system consists in offering to public competi- 
tion all public lands at the upset price of one dollar and a 
quarter per acre. The whole is managed by a land officer 
under the control of the federal government, and care is al- 
ways taken to have surveys greatly in advance of settlements. 
A large supply is always offered for sale. The general rule 
is, that forty townships shall be annually offered in each land- 
district. No credit for the purchase-money has been given 
since 1820. No land can be obtained otherwise than by pur- 
chase; the most perfect fairness exists in the land office ; and 
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such has been the success of this plan, that in 1836 the re- 
ceipts for public lands sold amounted to a larger sum than 
the expenditure of the general government of the United 
States. 

In ordinary times the price would seem to be sufficient to 
prevent capitalists buying large tracts, and letting them re- 
main uncultivated until the labours of actual settlers shall 
have given them a value by improving the vicinity. More- 
over, favouritism or mal-practices on the part of the land-office 
functionaries are rendered impossible. Those functionaries 
are paid by the Government, and they have no personal in- 
terest either in overstocking or undersupplying the market 
with land. On payment of his purchase-money the settler 
procures a clear title duly registered at a public office. 

From this systematic disposal of waste lands in the United 
States, let us turn to the plans adopted in the British colo- 
nies. ‘The contrast will be striking; and first, as to Canada. 
The tenures of land in Lower Canada are of two kinds; first, 
the Seigneurial, subject to many of the incidents of feudal 
tenures as it existed in France at the time of the foundation 
of the colony by the French; and secondly, common socage, 
‘or the ordinary freehold tenure of this country. All the 
Seigneurial grants were made previously to the acquisition of 
the colony by the British Government. 

Mr. R. D. Hanson, who was examined by the Colonial 
Lands Committee, thus states the way in which the grants of 
land have been made since Canada became a British colony. 


«‘ In what manner were the lands granted? They were granted subject 
to a quit rent, in most cases, of 2s. per 100 acres. 

** Has that condition been enforced? Not at all. 

“In what way, and under what limitations, has land been usually 
granted in Canada; with discretion and reserve, or with profusion? I find 
by the Royal instructions of 1796 any person might apply for a grant of 
1200 acres for himself, and for each of 39 associates, making 40 persons 
in the whole, who would have 1200 acres each, and very large grants have 
been made in this way. The practice was, that the proprietor who applied 
for the grant, and through whose influence it was supposed to have been 
obtained, was generally recompensed by his associators, by 1000 acres 
out of their 1200; so the result was, that the person who obtained a grant 
of land got 40,000 acres, and the others got 200 acres a piece only. 

*« Were those grants made by the Governor? Yes. 

“Were they made to any great extent? To the extent of 2,500,000, * * * 
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“« Do you know the largest amount of land granted away by any go- 
vernor during any period? I find that one governor, between 1799 and 
1805, granted 1,500,000 acres of land, or rather more.”—Mr. ?. D. Han- 
son, Colonial Lands Committee, 312-319. 

The only condition attached to these profuse and fraudu- 
lent grants was the payment of the quit rent of 2s. per 100 
acres, and a nominal one of improvement. The latter, how- 
ever, was satisfied by the erection of a hut and clearing a few 
acres upon any part of the enormous tract; for there was 
nothing stated as to the amount or nature of the improve- 
ment. Here we meet at once with an effectual obstacle to 
the regular filling-up of the uncultivated lands, and another 
was offered by the crown and clergy reserves made in every 
township. In laying out a township in Canada, one-seventh 
is invariably reserved for the crown, and one-seventh for the 
clergy. 

We shall pass over the orders in council and other regula- 
tions made respecting grants of land previously to 1804, for 
they appear to have imposed merely nominal conditions ; and 
our remarks will henceforth apply indiscriminately to Upper 
and Lower Canada, distinguishing, however, anything pecu- 
liar to either of those provinces. In the former province 
the tenure of lands has always been common socage or free- 
hold, and here has been the principal scene of modern land- 

jobbing in America. Mr. Hanson gives the following account 
of the earlier regulations, which seem to have been framed 
with an exclusive view to the gain of the government officials. 


«* What are the first regulations (in Upper Canada) with which you are 
acquainted? The regulation passed in the year 1804; it, however, re- 
ferred almost entirely to the amount of fees paid in regard to grants to 
emigrant settlers ; the fee on 100 acres was £6, 9s. gradually increasing, 
till on 1000 acres it was £41. Os. 5d. 

** Were those fees demanded in the light of price, or purchase-money 
paid to the public? No, they were taken entirely by the officers through 
whose hands the patent passed. ‘They were not accounted for. 

“*How much land was sold in the colony at this period? About 
4,500,000 acres.””— Hanson, 333-336. 

This applies solely to Upper Canada; for such had been 
the wholesale profusion of the early governors of Lower Ca- 
nada, that comparatively little land remained unowned by 
some colonial grandees, though as wild as when solely te- 
nanted by the Indian. 
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In 1819 it seems a change took place in these regulations, 
which Mr. Hanson describes as merely doubling the fees, and 
requiring the grantee to build a house and make a clearing of 
five acres. 

The oath of allegiance which is required to be administered 
to all settlers has the effect of preventing many persons from 
the United States, well qualified by their experience and in- 
dustry to benefit the colony, from becoming settlers in the 
Canadas. 

Nothing can be more absurd than the rigid adherence to 
these mere formalities of a widely different state of society, 
which is universal amongst our colonial authorities. Grants 
were made to discharged soldiers and seamen, and to the de- 
scendants of United States loyalists, without fees, but subject 
in other respects to the same nominal conditions as other 
grants. The amount of land granted to an individual settler 
was in practice limited to 1000 acres, and was professedly 
guided by the capital of which he represented himself to be 
possessed. Although this restriction was enforced against 
the small capitalist and industrious settler, no regulations 
were ever suffered to stand in the way of the more favoured 


‘connexions of the colonial government. Mr. Hanson is 


asked, “347, Are you aware of any other exceptions (to en- 
“ forcement of conditions, fees, &c.) than those you have 
“ mentioned? There was one exception in a very large grant 
« ot land made to Colonel Talbot, on the terms that he should 
“ settle it; a grant of 302,000 acres, of which he is now in 
“ possession. The conditions were seldom enforced, with 
“ regard to clearing of land. The patent was usually issued, 
“‘ on payment of the fees.” 

“ Large tracts were granted to private individuals, which 
“have not made the slightest improvement upon them in 
“ any way, but still held, as it was supposed, by indeteasible 
“ title.” 

Such was the system up to 1825, when new rules were laid 
down for regulating the granting of lands in Upper Canada. 
By these the public lands were directed to be valued and sold 
to applicants on credit, the purchase money being paid by 
five annual instalments. Power was reserved to the Governor 
to make gratuitous grants, and the wording of the rules was 
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vague and indefinite. Regulations, very similar, were at the 
same time promulgated in all the rest of the British colonies 
of North America, and in Australia. Nothing can more com- 
pletely illustrate the inefficiency of our colonial government 
than those regulations. They adopted, and that only par- 
tially, the system of sale on credit, which, five years before, 
the Government of the United States had been induced to 
abandon, after haying tried it for twenty-four years. 

The British minister at Washington might have procured 
the fullest information respecting the land-granting depart- 
ment in the United States; its proceedings were open to all, 
and the rapid rise of some cities in the wilderness, and the 
instantaneous improvement of extensive districts were sub- 
jects of notoriety and general remark. Yet this plan, tried 
and found wanting on the south of the St. Lawrence, is the 
only attempt at uniformity of method exhibited in these regu- 
lations. 

But lands might also be obtained without purchase by 
means so various, that it is inconceivable persons would ex- 
pend their capital in the purchase of land when they might 
procure an equal grant by a simple undertaking to expend 
a certain sum. And, accordingly, we find by the returns 
made to the colonial office, that in Upper Canada very few 
sales were made, and those chiefly consisted of town lots, and 
to a few American citizens. Even the fees were not enforced 
when a grant was made to the members of the Executive 
Council; and the members of the Council had a discretionary 
power of not enforcing them in any case where they thought fit. 

It was soon found by actual experience in our own colo- 
nies, as had been long seen in the United States, that future 
payments, whether as price or quit rent, can never be obtained 
from settlers on wild land. The fullest latitude to favouritism 
was given by these regulations, which, independently of its 
effects upon the minds of the settlers, gave some of them most 
unfair advantages over their neighbours. This, however, is 
an evil comparatively trifling compared with those occasioned 
by grants of land to persons who make no use of them, until 
the industry of actual settlers on neighbouring lands shall 
have given a value to the unimproved tracts of the ab- 
sentee proprietors. These tracts form wildernesses in the 
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midst of cultivation; not unfrequently they have prevented 
entirely the cultivation of particular districts; several in- 
stances of which effect were mentioned by witnesses before 
the Colonial Lands Committee. The crown and clergy re- 
serves of the two Canadas have to a great extent produced 
the same effects. 

Before passing from the regulations of 1825, we must 
shortly advert to the large sale of land made to the Upper 
Canada Land Company in 1825. ‘The Imperial Govern- 
ment contracted to sell to the Canada Company 2,300,000 
acres, at the price of 295,000/. sterling. The land thus sold 
consisted of various blocks of crown and clergy reserves dis- 
tributed over the Upper province. “ But it was found im- 
“ possible by Government to give a title to the clergy re- 
“ serves; the clergy objected to the terms on which the lands 
“had been reserved; and, to compensate the Canada Com- 
“ pany for its loss, instead of about 895,000 acres, of which 
“ the clergy reserves would have consisted, they were allowed 
“to select 1,100,000 acres in any part of that portion of 
“ the territory which had recently been acquired from the 
“ Indian chiefs, which they might think fit; and they se- 
-“ lected it on the shores of Lake Huron.” The Company 
was bound by no conditions as to the settlement and im- 
provement of that land, but, on the contrary, they were 
permitted “to employ one-fourth of the purchase-money 
“upon their own land; and, on showing the sum they had 
“ so expended, that was to be taken as a payment to that 
“ extent.” The Company has expended this one-fourth in 
cutting roads and laying out farms upon the land thus 
bought, which is resold to emigrants in any portions re- 
quired. ‘The Company will accept the price by instalments, 
the settler paying interest on the balance, and has esta- 
blished agents, means of transport and other facilities of 
considerable advantage to emigrants. The average price at 
which land has been sold by the Company is 10s. per acre, 
whilst the price paid for it was something less than 1s. 6d., 
and thus an exceedingly profitable bargain has been made 
by the adventurers. Indeed, the Company is considered by 
the colonists to have been a mere job; and it is doubtful 
whether the systematic sales and improvements made under 
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the stimulus of interest by the Company have advanced the 
settlement of the province more than would have occurred 
under the regular Crown grants. 

In 1831 an entirely new era in the British colonies com- 
menced., That party, to whom experience, drawn from so in- 
congenial a source as the United States, conveyed no in- 
struction, was thrust from the government of this country, 
and the effect upon the system of land-granting in the co- 
lonies was instantaneous. Soon after the accession of the 
Whigs to office we find regulations for disposing of wild 
lands promulgated by the colonial office, founded upon the 
principle of the land regulations of the United States, viz. by 
sales only. An approximation to the plan of the United States 
has been directed, but it is neither so simple in itself, or so 
strictly carried into operation as the system of that intelligent 
democracy. In Canada a year’s credit is still permitted. 

The uniform adoption of grants by sale only seems to be 
interrupted by the right of the children of United States 
loyalists to demand free grants. This has been restricted to 
the old townships, and to the location of the loyalists them- 
selves, except where the Governor (as in the case of Sir 
Francis Head in 1836) has some political purpose to serve 
by giving effect to these loyalist rights. 

Soldiers and seamen, instead of being entitled, as before, 
to free grants, will receive specified remissions from the pur- 
chase-money of the land they may purchase. An order to that 
effect signed by the “ Adjutant-General,” was issued from 
“the Horse Guards” in August 1831; and, by a similar 
order of March 1832, issued by the Admiralty, like advantages 
are afforded to the navy. The minimum upset price is, we 
believe, 5s. an acre. 

The attempt to introduce method into the land-granting 
department of our colonies deserves commendation, which we 
are glad to be able to extend to the subsisting regulations for 
disposing of wild lands in the North American colonies. They 
were not, however, carried into execution without considerable 
passive resistance on the part of the colonial officials. Sir 
John Colborne, the Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada, 
directed that officers should be “allowed to select their lands 
“ at the minimum price, without purchasing them at a public 
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“ sale ;” and proposed to settle “proper emigrants, who should 
“ have land given them, and be maintained for a time out of 
“the public revenue.” 

This drew from the colonial office some decisive expressions 
of opinion. Lord Goderich, in a despatch to Sir John Col- 
borne, says, “There are two modes by which emigrants 
“ may find the means of supporting themselves upon their 
“ arrival in Canada, viz. working for wages, or settling them- 
“ selves at their own expense upon land which, if they bring 
“ with them adequate means, they may purchase in the same 
“ way and upon the same terms as other persons desirous of 
“so obtaining it.” This is a tolerably stringent rebuke of 
the colonial authorities. 

In January 1833, an expression of the determination on 

the part of the home authorities to enforce the regulations is 
again called for: Lord Goderich says, “ I have to desire that 
* in future no one class of emigrants may be allowed to acquire 
“ lands on more favourable terms than another; but that all 
“ be required alike to make their purchases at sales, where 
“ the lands shall be put up at a minimum price; and that 
“ those emigrants who may not be able to pay the price shall 
-® be left to work for themselves at wages until they can earn 
“the means of buying in accordance with established re- 
“ gulations.” Yet such was the pertinacity of Sir John 
Colborne in trying to maintain the former power of the Go- 
vernor over the colonial lands, that he draws down on himself 
this somewhat supercilious reproof from Lord Stanley, (in 
July 1833,) become Colonial Secretary. “I have the honour 
“to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch, containing 
“ various applications for grants of lands in consideration of 
“ military services performed in Upper Canada. I have no 
“ doubt of the merits of the individuals whose cases are thus 
“brought under my notice, but, considering the very im- 
“ portant grounds on which the present system with respect 
“to the disposal of the Crown lands has been adopted, I 
“cannot sanction a departure from it in order to comply 
“ with the requests of the gentlemen whose memorials you 
“ have forwarded.” 

The high-handed manner in which the Crown servants 
deal with the colonial lands cannot have escaped the notice 
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of the observant reader of the last few pages. And when it 
is recollected that all the North American colonies have the 
forms of constitutional government, that they all possess a 
representative branch of the legislature, the orders from the 
Horse-Guards and the Admiralty, disposing of the colonial 
revenues as rewards to officers in the army and navy for 
services performed in Britain, do strike us as being rather 
high-prerogative proceedings. 

It is not now our purpose to touch upon the existing dif- 
ferences between the parent country and the North Ameri- 
can colonies, further than to notice, incidentally, that they 
prove the necessity of frankly conceding to a colony local 
self-government. 

Where the provincial revenues derived from taxation are 
under the control of a representative assembly, the disposal of 
colonial lands, if left in the power of the executive, will always 
furnish the means of corruption, and form at once the motive 
and the means of misgovernment. This is exemplified in Ca- 
nada. The management of public lands is really the great object 
for which the people of Lower Canada and the official classes 
of that province were originally contending; and inasmuch 
as the officials have shown themselves to be most corrupt 
managers, and the people can have no other purpose than so 
to dispose of their wild lands as to conduce to the greatest 
good of the colony, the latter would seem to have reason on 
their side. 

We have entered so minutely into the various changes of 
system in disposing of wild lands in the North American 
colonies, because those provinces, having local legislatures, 
may be considered more advanced than the Crown colonies 
of Australia and South Africa. Moreover, the method (if 
method it can be called) of granting lands, and the motives 
for improper grants, have been very similar in all the colonies, 

Mr. Hanson says, “ The land of the colony (Australia) has 
“ been, until the regulations of Lord Goderich, entirely at the 
“ disposal of the Governor in council, and it has been dis- 
** posed of in such way as he has thought fit, or to persons 
“ who have been recommended to him by the Colonial Mi- 
“ nister in England.” The colony of New South Wales was 
founded by the British government in 1788, as a place for the 
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punishment of convicted felons, where, it was hoped, their 
progressive reformation would have been effected. How 
completely those hopes have failed our readers do not here 
require to be told. 

In the earlier periods of these colonies positive starvation 
more than once threatened the colonists, although premiums 
were actually given to emancipated convicts to settle on and 
cultivate waste lands. Up to 1820, although New South 
Wales had become, to a certain extent, prosperous, it had 
attracted but little attention at home, nor had any regulations 
for granting land been thought requisite by the colonial 
office. The discretion of the governor was the sole rule. So 
early as 1795 the convicts were assigned over as servants to 
the settlers, military officers and official persons ; but so little 
were the principles of colonization understood, that for some 
time a grant of land was given as a premium for the mainte- 
nance of a certain number of convicts. 

Van Diemen’s Land was first settled in 1803, and, like New 
South Wales, used as a penal colony. In 1813 it began to 
make considerable advances, and wheat and sheep farming 
began to be carried on upon an extensive scale. The circum- 
‘stances of the two colonies however are so precisely similar, 
and the regulations adopted in one were so simultaneously es- 
tablished in the other, that we shall treat them as one colony. 

In 1821 Sir Thomas Brisbane went out as governor of New 
South Wales, and by the directions of the colonial office laid 
down a plan for disposal of land. The substance of that plan 
was as follows :—This country was to be laid out in townships, 
each containing 100 square miles. Emancipated convicts, on 
becoming settlers, were to have granted to them thirty acres 
of land, twenty more if married, and ten more for each child. 
Timber fit for naval purposes was reserved to the crown, and 
a rent of £6 for every thirty acres was reserved, to become 
payable at the expiration of ten years from the date of the 
grant. These convicts were furnished with all necessaries for 
so long a time as in the opinion of the governor might be re- 
quired to enable them to bring their land into cultivation. 

Similar grants were to be made to free settlers, with any 
additional quantity, not exceeding 100 acres, the governor 
might think fit. Free settlers after ten years were to pay a 
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quit rent of 2d. per 100 acres. The governor at the same time 
had power to allot any larger quantity he might think fit, trans- 
mitting to the colonial office his reasons for making such ad- 
ditional grant; 500 acres were to be reserved to the crown 
between every 1000 acres so granted; in each township 400 
acres were to be set apart for the established clergy, and 200 
acres for the maintenance of the schoolmaster. 

Shortly after his arrival Sir Thomas Brisbane issued regu- 
lations for the sale of lands, under which the purchaser might 
select land where he pleased, and was required to pay 10 per 
cent. of the price as a deposit, and the residue by six half- 
yearly instalments ; or a new settler might have lands reserved 
for him by paying 15d. for every hundred acres, and thus se- 
cure an option of purchasing upon the terms above-mentioned 
at any time within three years. 

A notice was also issued by Sir Thomas Brisbane in 1824, 
stating that 100 acres of land would be granted to a settler 
for every convict maintained for a year, in addition to the con- 
vict for every 100 acres of land, whom each settler was bound 
to maintain ; but so many applications for land were made in 
consequence, that the rule was cancelled in 1826. During 
those two years the governor first furnished the settler with 
a servant to cultivate his land, and then paid him for keeping 
his own servant. At this time (1826) a plan somewhat similar 
to that established in North America at the same period was 
commenced, 

A land board was formed and placed under the manage- 
ment of the surveyor-general of the colony. All applications 
for land were referred by the governor to the land board, 
which ascertained the amount of capital possessed by the ap- 
plicant, and furnished him with an authority to select land 
within certain limits. The governor and his dependents at 
the land board had thus first an absolute discretion in grant- 
ing or refusing land, and afterwards fixed the locality within 
which the selection might be made. The settler’s character, 
moral and political, formed subjects of inquiry. Having 
passed this ordeal, he was entitled to a section of 640 acres 
of land for every £500 of capital he possessed, but no grant 
was to exceed four sections, or 2560 acres. A quit rent of 
one halfpenny per acre was reserved, but payment of it was 
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seldom enforced. At first these sales were made by tender, 
and in 1828 began to be made by auction, at which no per- 
son could bid who had not previously been authorised to do 
so by the governor. These regulations remained in force 
until 1831, when Lord Goderich issued a scheme very similar 
to that adopted in North America. 

The principle of disposing of lands by sale only was more 
strictly laid down in the Australian than in the North Ame- 
rican rules, and somewhat less latitude was left for favour- 
itism. Indeed, the regulations contemplated no other mode 
of disposing of waste lands than by sale. 

Some such regulations were absolutely necessary to ensure 
fairness in the disposal of lands; for notwithstanding the rule 
that no more than 2560 acres should be granted to one person, 
many persons of influence obtained grants greatly exceeding 
that quantity; for instance, Sir Thomas Brisbane himself had 
one of 20,000 acres; Mr. Hart Davis another of 15,000; Mr. 
Reid, a third, of 27,000 acres; and others, of nearly equal 
amount, were allotted to Lord Sligo and Mr. Potter Macqueen. 
And these are only specimens of the extent to which the sy- 
stem laid down was departed from, fo7 of 3,897,000 acres 
- granted between 1826 and 1831 only 13,672 acres were sold. 
The Australian Company in New South Wales received a 
grant of a million of acres, and the Van Diemen’s Land Com- 
pany another of 500,000 acres in Van Diemen’s Land. In 
the latter colony the rest of the exceptional grants were on a 
smaller scale. Mr. Hanson, however, mentions that in one 
case 13,000 acres were gratuitously granted to the family of 
a clergyman, in three other cases 10,000 acres, in another 
case between 8000 and 9000 acres. 

The government of the Australian colonies is an absolute 
despotism. Mr. Hanson says, “the power of the governor 
“ to define the limits within which land should be selected 
“ has been applied to prevent persons obtaining land within 
“ the districts already partially settied; and that there is a 
* very considerable portion of land in the vicinity of Sydney, 
“ in the county of Cumberland, and in the Bathurst district, 
“ which has not been open for sale, while persons have been 
* compelled to purchase land at a greater distance from the 
settlers.’ Some of this land is extremely valuable. By 
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the instructions transmitted to the Governor in 1832, he is 
at liberty “to limit the quantity of land which might at any 
time be brought into the market,” and thus can always com- 
mand any price he pleases. The sinister purposes to which 
this power may be turned are obvious. 

Mr. Bryan, a landowner of Van Diemen’s Land, says, that 
the want of a methodical system of land-granting has created 
much doubt, and a feeling of insecurity respecting titles to 
land, which is increased from a want of confidence in the 
judges, generally entertained by the colonists. 

The survey department in Van Diemen’s Land is likewise 
the subject of grievous complaint. 

Notwithstanding all the obstacles which misgovernment and 
official corruption, as well as the demoralization growing out 
of the convict system, have opposed to the advancement of the 
Australian colonies of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land, they have attained to greater prosperity, and in shorter 
time, than any other modern colonies. Many causes have con- 
tributed to this end. In the first place, the splendid climate 
and unlimited abundance of fertile pasture land, admirably 
adapted to the feeding of cattle and to wool-growing, are the 
foundations of wealth almost without limit. With enough of 
wood for all useful purposes, the land in general is thinly 
timbered: indeed, except for the purposes of tillage, the trees 
are seldom destroyed, and in many places vast alluvial plains 
are entirely free from wood. But all these advantages would 
have availed little under a system which enabled every man 
at once to obtain a tract of land varying from 200 to 2000 
acres. Without the exuberant fertility of the heavily-timbered 
lands of North America, and subject in certain situations to 
severe droughts, the isolated labourer would scarcely have 
been able to extract a bare subsistence from his land ; his con- 
dition would in many cases have become degraded towards 
that of the aborigines. There would have been no co-operation, 
and little combination of labour: this, however, was supplied 
by convict, a species of slave-labour; that labour was of an 
inferior kind, as the compulsory labour of a slave must ever 
be ; yet still it enabled the settler to use his land with consi- 
derable advantage. Certain tracts also proved most pro- 
ductive wheat land, and those generally not requiring much 
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clearing were very profitably cultivated under the superin- 
tendence of the settler. As the colonies advanced the whale 
fisheries became abundant sources of wealth, and the result 
of all has been a rapid accumulation of capital, to which we 
have no modern parallel. The ordinary interest of money is 
10/., 152., and 20/., per cent., whilst the profits of sheep farm- 
ing and the whale fisheries are said to be forty per cent. 

In estimating the prosperity of these colonies, we must not 
forget the enormous government expenditure induced by the 
convict system, which is supplied by the mother-country and 
must be regarded as an artificial stimulus. That expenditure 
furnishes a ready market for most of the surplus produce of 
the colonists. Yet a great want of labourers is felt, and the 
colonists complain that the produce of land sales is not ap- 
plied to emigration, as promised by the colonial office when 
promulgating the regulations of 1831. 

A great demand for free labour in all departments of in- 
dustry, especially in agriculture, exists, and the colonial au- 
thorities have made some appropriations in furtherance of 
emigration; though far short of the produce of land sales. 
Labourers obtain very high wages, and, if sober, may quickly 
* themselves become owners of land. Those who may wish to 
learn more of the details of the Australian colonization than 
our limits permit us to afford, will find them in the parlia- 
mentary papers to which we have referred. 

Female emigration, which was warmly promoted by many 
benevolent persons in England, has not proved successful, 
and its continuance is deprecated by the colonists. They 
also insist on a careful selection of emigrants, as of the high- 
est importance. The plan of granting a bounty to colonial 
capitalists, on the importation of proper emigrants, which 
has been adopted by the authorities, is highly judicious. 
Under this system the colonists will be able to suggest, to 
agents employed by the colonial government in the selection 
of emigrants, the description of persons most wanted; or 
through their own correspondents select emigrants for them- 
selves. Some of the colonists of Australia have exhibited so 
much intelligent enterprise that their suggestions will always 
prove of the highest value. 

That emigration, to be useful, must be so managed as to 
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meet the wants of the colonists, is clear from hints of Mr. 
McArthur; he says :— 

«* T am of opinion that no settler would like to make himself respon- 
sible to the Government for the repayment of the amount of passage 
money which might be advanced for individuals entering his service, unless 
those servants were engaged for him in England by his own agents. 

‘Restrictions which should have the effect of binding the servant to 
any one employer, until the whole amount of the passage money were re- 
paid, would, in my opinion, be impolitic, and likely to cause a fecling of 
dissatisfaction, and a desire to change, which might not otherwise exist. 
The system of binding servants under indenture has not hitherto been 
found to succeed: a good servant, if properly treated by his employer, is 
more likely to remain contented, if he feels that it is in his power to leave 
at any time. ‘The very circumstance of being bound for a series of years 
creates restlessness and a wish to change. To guard against false expec- 
tations, and consequent disappointment on the part of the servants, they 
ought to be particularly cautioned not to expect high wages ; and although 
they may be assured of abundance of food, and the mere necessaries of 
life, they should be prepared to undergo, in the first instance, many hard- 
ships and trifling privations,”’ 


We cannot quit this part of the subject without mentioning 
that the colonial office actually interfered to prevent Mr. Mc 
Arthur receiving the bounty upon some German vine-dress- 
ers whom he had purposed to carry out to New South Wales, 
in order to introduce improvements in the cultivation of the 
vine. ‘The reason assigned was, that such an application of 
the colonial funds did not relieve the mother country of her 
surplus population, and an enlightened scheme of improve- 
ment was puta stop to. This aptly illustrates the policy of 
the colonial office. 

The Cape of Good Hope was originally colonized by the 
Dutch, from whom we conquered it. Perhaps the first regu- 
lations promulgated by the Dutch, with respect to the dis- 
posal of land, are the most absurd of any upon record. “A 
*‘ proclamation was put forth, saying, that every one who 
“ wished it might appropriate a certain quantity of waste 
“land. The condition upon which he was to appropriate 
“the land determined the quantity, for he was obliged to 
“* plant himself in a spot which was at least three miles from 

‘any other man’s land. He was then allowed to draw a cir- 
‘cle round his own house, of which six miles was the dia- 
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“meter. The distance of every settler, consequently, from 
“ the nearest settler was six miles.” The settlement of the 
Cape differs from our own first settlements in America and 
Australia in many particulars. The Hottentots, the native 
owners of the African soil, ranked much higher in the scale of 
humanity, and were consequently more numerous than the 
aborigines of North America or Australasia. They were a 
nation of herdsmen, possessed thousands of cattle, and in this 
way used all their land, though without much, if any, at- 
tempt at artificial improvement. Thus every acquisition of 
land made by the Dutch was at the expense of some tribe of 
the natives; and, finally, most of those tribes were reduced 
to slavery. Here the injured aborigines have become the 
scourge of the colonists. 

Having now conducted the reader through the labyrinth 
of confusion which the various modern plans of British colo- 
nization have induced, and having shown that much of it has 
arisen from sheer ignorance, much from official corruption 
and prejudice, and no inconsiderable portion from the want 
of some uniform system in disposing of wild land, the staple 
commodity of a new colony; we shall proceed to inquire what 
may be anticipated from the future. It remains to be seen 
whether we shall be able to render the experience acquired by 
past errors conducive to success in any new attempts at colo- 
nization. 

The recent scheme for founding a colony in the southern 
part of the Australian continent has attracted a very large 
share of attention, not merely from the number of intelligent 
economists and philanthropists who have been its promoters, 
but from the regular and systematic plan on which it is pro- 
fessed to be conducted. No small part of the benefits of this 
scheme will consist in the views which have been called forth, 
and the practical rules drawn from the study of past difficul- 
ties now to be subjected to an experimental test. 

We believe that to Mr. E. G. Wakefield, the well-known 
author of “ England and America,” the merit of devising this 
plan is due. No one can read his examination before the 
Colonial Lands Committee without being struck with the 
bold originality of his views. His series of dissertations, de- 
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livered before the Committee (for such is his evidence), form 
a most valuable mass of information upon the process of co- 
lonization. 

A short statement of the chief enactments of the South 
Australian act, passed in 1834, will best enable our readers to 
comprehend the whole scope of the plan. The preamble 
states, “that the part of Australia between the meridians of 
“ 132 and 141 degrees of east longitude, and between the 
“ southern ocean and 26 degrees of south latitude, are fit for 
“ colonization; that persons are desirous of embarking for 
“ that part of Australia, and wish an uniform system in the 
“ mode of disposing of waste lands to be there established.” 
No convicts are to be sent to the new province. 

The king in council may “ authorize any persons resident 
‘ within the said province to make laws, to constitute courts, 
“ to appoint officers and also chaplains and clergymen of the 
* established Church of England or Scotland, and to levy rates 
“and taxes necessary for the government” of the province. 
Here we find the most perfect despotism established in the 
first instance, and it is uncontrolled by subsequent enact- 
ments. In the disposal of waste lands alone is the absolute 
power of the crown (which is, in truth, that of the colonial 
office,) placed under specific regulations. There is no sort of 
security for civil liberty. In the authority given to the crown 
to appoint “ chaplains and clergymen of the established 
Church of England or Scotland,” there is an express provi- 
sion for excluding religious liberty. The principle of religious 
freedom in a new colony, without a single established institu- 
tion or sectarian predilection, and where circumstances are 
most favourable to its development, is deliberately disavowed 
by the British legislature. This is deeply to be lamented. 
When we observe the dissensions and ill feeling which have 
arisen from this source, both in the North American colonies 
and in Australia, we cannot help regretting that an attempt 
should have been made to interweave exclusive religious esta- 
blishments with the framework of the infant society. In 
this, as well as in the denial of civil liberty and local self-go- 
vernment, the very first principles of colonization are out- 
raged, 

There would have been no difficulty in laying down certain 
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general rules for enabling the colonists to control their own 
local affairs, and confining their legislative functions, for a 
limited period, within the narrow circle of their own commu- 
nity. As it is, the government of the new colony will be en- 
tirely dependent upon the colonial office. Our preceding 
inquiries have not led us to entertain very high notions of 
the principles which emanate from that quarter. 

By the South Australian act, the crown is authorized to 
appoint three commissioners to carry into execution the parts 
of the act which relate to the disposal of the waste lands. 
They are removable at the pleasure of the crown, and are paid 
such salaries as the Lords of the Treasury may appoint. They 
are to report their proceedings annually to the colonial office, 
to be laid before Parliament. The Commissioners may sell 
the public lands by auction or otherwise, but can, in no case, 
accept less than twelve shillings an acre. The price, too, 
which for the time the Commissioners may declare to be the 
upset price, “ shall be an uniform price,” neither varying by 
reason of the greater or less quantity bought, nor on account 
of any advantages or disadvantages of situation. 

This latter provision, as applicable to the earliest stages of 
the colony, is founded on just ceconomical principles ; for all 
lands of the colony being subject to the same upset price, and 
only to be obtained by payment of that price, the sale of lands 
in no way interferes with the natural direction of settlements. 
Good land will be equally sought after. Bad land will not 
be prematurely forced into cultivation. The great use of sell- 
ing wild land at a price high compared with any ever before 
demanded, is to protect men against the temptation to appro- 
priate large tracts of land which they have not means to cul- 
tivate. The land fund thus raised, subject to some specified 
expenses of no great amount, is to be employed in conveying 
poor emigrants to the colony, “who shall, as far as possible, 
“be adult persons of the two sexes in equal proportions, and 
“not exceeding thirty years of age.” The sums paid for land 
may be therefore appropriately deemed a property-tax ap- 
plied to supply labour, the commodity most in demand in a 
newly-settled country. 

The Commissioners appoint the treasurer, surveyors and 
other officers connected with the disposal of public lands, 
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The treasurer receives and pays all monies under the control 
of the Board, but all his accounts are to be submitted to the 
Treasury for audit. The Commissioners are authorized to 
borrow money to commence the conveyance of emigrants, 
and to provide for the expenses of the colonial government. 
When the colony shall contain 50,000 souls, a constitution 
is to be established by the king in council. There are, how- 
ever, no defined securities for public liberty. The pleasure 
of the colonial minister of the day is alone to be consulted. 
It is declared, however, that the plan of disposing of public 
lands, and the application of the funds thence arising, shall 
not be altered, except by act of Parliament. Such is a brief 
outline of the act of Parliament on which the colony of South 
Australia is founded. 

The retention in the hands of the colonial office of a power 
absolutely despotic, is, we are convinced, widely remote from 
the original views of the projectors of this scheme. Never- 
theless, in spite of these defects and others of a minor kind 
which originated in the same source, we believe the founda- 
tion of South Australia will form a hopeful zra in modern co- 
lonization. It is something to have rescued, by act of Parlia- 
ment, the public lands of one colony from the hands of jobbing 
officials. It is a point of no mean importance gained, to have 
established, under the authority of the legislature, a system 
of colonization. It matters not that that system is managed 
by commissioners who are removable at the will of the colo- 
nial office, whose salaries depend on the fiat of the Lords of 
the Treasury ; for the first commissioners, who were all con- 
cerned in forming the scheme of the colony, will probably re- 
tain their posts long enough to root their system in the minds 
of the colonists and the philanthropists of the mother-country. 

Mr. Wakefield, to whose evidence we have before referred, 
objects under any circumstances to allow the local legislature 
of a colony to dispose of its own waste lands. This objection 
has been made solely from a one-sided consideration of the 
subject of colonization. We have no doubt that Mr. Wake- 
field has arrived at his valuable discoveries in the practice and 
principle of planting colonies somewhat in this way. He has 
seen much of wretchedness arising from depressed industry 
and low wages in this country; he has probably heard much 
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of our redundant population, on which topic exaggerated 
opinions were very rife at the time he first announced his 
views ; and he at once saw that depression, those low wages, 
and the redundant population were entirely occasioned by the 
unproductiveness of British industry. This he proposed to 
remedy by widening the field for employment of labour and 
capital; and for that purpose a large and systematic colo- 
nization of the productive continent of Australia has appeared 
to his mind amongst the best means. This led him to in- 
quire into former emigrations, and the atrocious abuses of all 
our colonies have struck him, as they would every right- 
minded man, with considerable force. He saw that under 
any plan of colonial rule hitherto adopted no important effect 
upon British society could be effected by emigration; that 
hitherto colonies have not been sufficiently attractive. Hence 
his deep attention to the principles of colonization. The re- 
sults of that attention will be most beneficial to this country 
and to our colonies. But we must remember that Mr. 
Wakefield’s purpose has been solely a British one: in his mind 
everything is subordinate to “ enlarging the field for the em- 
ployment” of British capital and industry ; and in so doing he 


_has overlooked the consideration, that the interest of the co- 


lonists in the disposal of their waste lands is direct and im- 
mediate, whilst that of the people of this country is remote 
and contingent. When Mr. Wakefield says, “ it may be for 
“ the interest of a particular colony to dispose of its waste 
“ Jand in a manner very injurious to their successors, to their 
“ posterity, to persons who may yet be coming into that coun- 
“ try from the mother-country,” he quite overshoots his mark. 
This is a fallacy into which it is surprising a man of Mr. 
Wakefield’s acuteness can have permitted himself to fall. 

We believe that the colonial government, which regulates 
the disposal of waste land, ought always to be responsible to 
the colonial population. How can the people of a colony be- 
nefit themselves in the disposal of public lands at the expense 
of their posterity? The reverse commonly occurs,— individuals 
benefit their posterity rather than themselves by their excess- 
ive appropriations. Persons composing a narrow ruling class 
may benefit themselves by appropriating to their own use 
large tracts of land on which, without any effort of their own, 
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the industry of their neighbours may eventually confer a 
great value; such appropriations may injure the posterity 
of the existing colonists for generations. But such injury 
arises from that common, that almost universal cause of 
evil,—irresponsible government. We may safely infer that the 
people of a colony, if they have the power, will adopt such me- 
thods of disposing of their public lands, as, according to ex- 
isting knowledge, will best promote their own prosperity. And 
can individuals from the parent-country require any other 
terms? Or, is the mother-country to retard the prosperity of 
the colony for the sake of obtaining peculiar advantages for 
herself? This comes to the old principle of taxing the co- 
lony for the benefit of the mother-country ; and if there exists 
a man who can harbour such a scheme, the sooner he with- 
draws himself from intermeddling in political or ceconomical 
subjects the better. Besides, what are the securities which 
can be given for a permanently good administration of the 
power over waste lands in Australia or North America by any 
body of men resident in Great Britain? ‘To whom are those 
administrators to be responsible ? To the imperial parliament ? 
That body has too often shown itself heedless or ignorant of 
the local affairs of the colonies. To the colonial office? That 
has been the fruitful source and active protector of all the colo- 
nial abuses on record. Need more be said to prove the unfit- 
ness of that office to correct the administrators of the colonial 
land department? The sole effective check will be found in 
a local legislature representing the wishes of the colonists. 
Mr. Wakefield himself, in a former part of his evidence, has 
laid down the true principle on which alone we can rely for 
successful colonization. 

He is asked, “ You are of opinion that the only mode of 
“ promoting emigration from this old country is to render the 
“ new countries as attractive as possible, both to the capi- 
“ talist and to the labourer? It appears to me that the best 
“and most effectual mode of promoting emigration is to be 
“found by discovering the best mode of immigration; by 
“ looking not to the sending away of people from the old coun- 
“ try, but to the arrival of them in the new one; and conse- 
* quently the first point to determine is, what will render the 
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“ new country most attractive to the people of the old country.” 
— Wakefield, 559. 

And yet this gentleman afterwards proposes to tie down 
the colonists to see their public lands disposed of by persons 
resident in the mother-country ; and that even until they are 
prepared to doff the colonial and put on the national charac- 
ter! this is surely being run away with by one’s hobby. Sup- 
pose some person to strike out a new application of the aeco- 
nomical principles involved in colonization as valuable as that 
we fully admit Mr. Wakefield to have elucidated; would he 
tie down the colonists to the present improved, but then anti- 
quated system? Have the disputes respecting waste lands, 
which are in full vigour in Lower Canada and are daily in- 
creasing in the Upper Province, rendered those colonies more 
“ attractive” ? We may rest assured, that in this case, as 
elsewhere, a liberal policy will ever prove the best. There 
will be no fear but the colonists will apply so much of their 
land fund to the promotion of emigration as can be usefully 
so employed, and thus a larger amount of emigration will 
ultimately take place in this way than in any other. The 
advantages afforded to the colonists from an influx of emi- 
grants are too many and too direct to be overlooked ; and 
accordingly we find, that although colonial governments, 
sometimes from ignorance, oftentimes with sinister views, 
have interposed obstacles to emigration, the people of a colony 
have never done so. It is true, that if the colonists manage 
their own land fund we must not expect them to relieve us 
from the off-scourings of our streets, and the refuse of our 
gaols; but as such exports form no part of, and indeed are ex- 
pressly excluded from Mr. Wakefield’s plans, we do not com- 
prehend how that gentleman can reconcile his partial conces- 
sion of a local self-government to the enlarged and liberal 
principles he has elsewhere expressed in his evidence. Leave 
the colony to manage its own affairs, and it will take from us 
all that is desirable for itself to receive; to force upon it that 
of which we might be glad to get rid is simple tyranny. 

The first annual report of the South Australian Commis- 
sion only has been published. 

The Commissioners there lay great stress upon the num- 
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ber of emigrants of the superior classes who have proceeded 
to the colony, and there is no doubt that very considerable 
capital will be embarked in the undertaking. But we think 
it likely some of these capitalists have gone out with the ex- 
pectation of finding society constituted much on the plan of 
the parent nation, and will meet with some disappointment. 
The position of capitalists and labourers will be reversed; in- 
stead of labour being abundant, and competing for capital to 
set it on productive employment, capitalists will be eager 
competitors for labour whereby to render their capital avail- 
able. This will give the labourers of the new colony a position 
of advantage, which it is probable they may not at first use 
with much discretion. Again, the commissioners say, in their 
regulations for the emigrations of labourers, “The commis- 
“sioners fearing that too many rather than too few labourers 
“should reachthecolony during its infancy, have resolved, that, 
“ except under peculiar circumstances, no labouring emigrants 
* shall be conveyed to the colony, unless hired for at least one 
“ year by some emigrant of property.” This is a chimera for 
which there is not the slightest foundation. Where have the 
commissioners found “too many rather than too few” la- 
bourers in anew colony? We say, advisedly, nowhere. Such 
a regulation will operate very unfairly on the early capitalist 
emigrants ; for if they omit to take out as many labourers as 
they require, they will find none in the colonial market, and 
their capital may be wasted or remain unproductive. But if 
the plan effectually prevents undue dispersion, they need not 
fear to send out any number of reputable labourers. With 
plenty of good land (and the scheme of this settlement is only 
to prevent its being too plentiful) there is no fear of a redun- 
dancy of labour. 

Mr. Wakefield rests much of his argument for a total ex- 
clusion of the colonists from control over their own public 
lands on “ the existing interest of this country looking to the 
state of Ireland;” and referring to a statement made, that 
there are 2,300,000 people in Ireland in a state of starvation 
during thirty-two weeks of the year, dying of hunger, pre- 
served only by begging, and living upon nothing but potatoes 
or weeds, he says, “here appears to me to be an interest 
which is beyond any colonial interest that can be imagined.” 
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We know of no colony where its inhabitants would not eagerly 
and heartily co-operate with the imperial government in 
framing a good system of emigration, and for the disposal of 
waste lands. We would not be supposed to advocate a sur- 
render of the land fund, or any part of it, to the actual officials 
of our colonies, for experience tells us it would certainly be 
misapplied. But we do object to this tying up for ever the 
hands of the colonists from interfering in a local matter, in 
the good management of which they are so vitally interested. 

There are two other points which ought not to have been 
left to the chance legislation of a home-appointed governor. 
These are a registration of titles to land, and the abrogation of 
the law of primogeniture. The first merely requires to be 
stated to meet with assent. And we can scarcely conceive 
the second to be open to more objection. The law of pri- 
mogeniture being founded on feudal reasons inapplicable to 
the present time, and only maintained in those countries which 
retain it on account of habits derived from feudal customs, is 
not at all adapted to the condition of a new country. Had 
the act simply declared that all land in the new colony should 
be personal estate, and subject to the incidents of that de- 
scription of property according to the law of England, this 
purpose would have been accomplished without violence to 
the prejudices of any one. 

Since writing the above, accounts have been received from 
Australia, which singularly bear out many of the views we 
have expressed. 

The climate, soil and natural advantages of the locality of 
the new province seem to equal the expectations of the most 
sanguine. The site of the capital has been determined on, 
measured out into lots, and divided into streets, squares, &c. 
Such of the town lots as had not been previously purchased in 
England have been sold by auction, and produced an average 
of 6/. Os. 8d. per acre. The people are healthy, and increasing 
by births with great rapidity. Capital is abundant, its pos- 
sessors enterprising, and the services of labourers are so 
greatly in demand, that 6s. per day is stated to be commonly 
given to the most ordinary workman. The efficacy of the 
scheme to ensure the requisite concentration appears to be 
demonstrated, and the want of labour must be supplied by 
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vigorous efforts on the part of the commissioners. But the 
governor has proved a failure, and his recall is earnestly de- 
manded. This comes of the practice of appointing none but 
naval or military men to colonial governments. More survey- 
ors, and the subordinate ones more competent, are loudly de- 
manded ; and this is a want the commissioners ought to sup- 
plyeven in preference to mere labour. Here seems to be a 
vase in which the imperial government may use the colony as 
the means of relieving Ireland from its congestion of labour- 
crs, With advantage to the colony, and at the same time greatly 
to the benefit of the individual emigrants. This we trust will 
form an important item in the administration of the promised 
Poor Law for Ireland. We by no means agree with those—we 
may venture to call them emigration enthusiasts—who look to 
emigration as a panacea for the evils of Ireland in particular, 
and of the labouring population of the empire generally ; but 
as a partial and auxiliary remedy we set the highest value upon 
it. It is our earnest hope that government will so avail itself 
of the systematic arrangements of the South Australian Com- 
mission as to accomplish a very extensive Irish emigration. 
Thus alone can elbow room be obtained for measures of im- 
provement at home. 

The accounts to which we have alluded give us high hopes 
that the ceconomical part of the South Australian experiment 
will prove successful, but render it doubtful whether the poli- 
tical arrangements will not prove of the worst description. 

We before pointed out the necessity of giving the colonists 
a voice in the choice of the colonial executive ; limit that au- 
thority within narrow but defined bounds if you please, but let 
the people select the administrator. There are comparatively 
few men fit to conduct the settlement of a new colony, and 
it is nearly impossible to predict beforehand with any degree 
of certainty who may be equal to the task. The history of 
the early settlements in North America present some striking 
instances of failures in men accustomed to command in older 
societies, and extraordinary cases of unknown men coming 
forth in a time of need, and by their talents for government 
and command conducting the infant community through some 
of the most perilous periods of its first formation. Such is 
the state of things in South Australia, that henceforward what- 
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ever proceeds from the governor will be viewed with dislike 
by the colonists; whilst a jealous frame of mind, totally dis- 
qualifying him for the duties of a legislator, will be the un- 
happy condition of the chief functionary. 

And such is the position towards the colonists which every 
governor of every British colony, where the appointment has 
been made at home, has sooner or later contrived to assume. 
For so general a consequence there must be some cause 
equally general. What that cause, or rather series of causes, 
is, we have endeavoured faintly to shadow forth. 

We have dwelt at length upon the South Australian Settle- 
ment because we regard it as a most interesting experiment. 
It is the fruit of extensive inquiry and deep reflection, pro- 
duced from a mind of considerable grasp; and has received 
the sanction of an intelligent committee of the House of Com- 
mons. Moreover, the authority of the legislature has been 
obtained almost in spite of official jealousy ; and, finally, it is 
the first scheme of colonization to which sound principles of 
political ceconomy and deductions from past experience have 
been attempted to be applied. The great error of its project- 
ors, as we think, consists in their jealousy of the colonial 
people: of the colonial officials it is impossible they could have 
been too jealous ; and it is most remarkable that in these days 
of professing liberality they have not obtained a single secu- 
rity for civil liberty. Perhaps, however, the fairest way to 
look at their plan is to contemplate the obstacles they have 
overcome, and we freely admit they are of no ordinary mag- 
nitude. They have rescued the whole of the public lands 
from the colonial officials, and from the colonial office authori- 
ties, so far as an act of parliament can bind those somewhat 
irresponsible functionaries; they have established a fund, 
which will probably be a large one, to be exclusively devoted 
to the sending out industrious emigrants; they have com- 
menced a system of careful selection; they have provided 
with method for the proper treatment of those emigrants du- 
ring a long voyage ; and they have laid down rules for dispo- 
sing of land with a fairness hitherto unheard of in a British 
colony. Considering the actual state of our whole colonial 
system, we fully admit they have surprisingly advanced the 
art of colonization. 
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We have, through the whole of this article, treated the co- 
lonial lands as totally unoccupied; we have studiously ex- 
cluded all mention of the aborigines, because the subject of 
their rights, and the treatment they should receive at the hands 
of the colonists, can scarcely be sufficiently discussed amidst 
the various topics to which we have adverted. But it is a 
topic of the deepest interest to humanity, and one to which 
we shall find it necessary to recur. 


ARTICLE V. 


Commercial Relations between England and Poland. 


Betwixt England and Poland, considered with reference to 
the main sources of their wealth and stability, there exists 
the most marked contrast ; which, however, instead of opera- 
ting as a cause of estrangement, seems naturally calculated 
rather to promote their close and durable alliance. As there 


can be little doubt that England will always have the upper 
hand in mechanical arts and industry, so Poland will continue 
pre-eminent for its fertility of soil. In short, each of these 
countries has its peculiar elements of wealth ; and if the former 
be correctly named the universal work-shop, the latter may 
with equal truth be termed the granary of Europe. 

These two nations are so adapted one to the other, that set- 
ting aside needless ideas of rival pretension, which only a short- 
sighted policy could excite, they can progress simultaneously 
and with mutual advantage in the march of improvement. 
Whatever be our scientific excellence in agriculture, we shall 
never surpass Poland in the growth of corn for support of 
the people*, nor of wood, hemp and flax, for ship-building, 


* Experience demonstrates that as English agriculture extends and improves, 
the wants of the country, that is to say, the imports of foreign corn, augment in- 
stead of diminishing, and this, notwithstanding the restrictive laws with which 
they are embarrassed. From 1786 to 1830 the imports of grain have exceeded 
the exports in a ratio always increasing, as will be observed from the following 


table :— 
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ropes and sail-cloths. On the other hand, whatsoever be 
the advances which Poland, when rescued from foreign op- 
pressors, may achieve in the mechanical arts, ages must 
elapse before she can dispense with the productions of En- 
glish industry, even should it appear expedient to do so. 
In the words of an intelligent writer, “the nations round the 
“ Baltic, which abound in valuable raw products, iron and cop- 
“per mines, vast forests, and an immense tract of hitherto 
“ uncultivated land, afford much more advantageous and ready 
‘investments for their scanty and deficient capital than could 
“be found in manufactures or foreign trade. They must 
“long find their advantage in exchanging their own raw for 
“the wrought produce of other countries, and nothing but 
“their own misconduct*, or their being undersold by others, 
“can ever deprive those who have been in the habit of sup- 
“plying them with manufactured goods, of so extensive and 
“valuable a market +t.” 

Consequently, we may say that the ties of commercial re- 
lationship betwixt England and Poland were founded not by 
mutable and contingent circumstances, but by nature ; and 
we find traces of its existence even in the fourteenth century. 
The collection of Federa mentions a commercial treaty, in 


1386, betwixt Richard II. and the Knights of the Cross, pos- 
sessors of Konigsberg under the Crown of Poland, which 
treaty was concluded by the intervention of two knights, to- 
gether with an inhabitant of Thorn, who came express to 
England in one of their trading vessels. But it was not till 
England succeeded in emancipating herself from the officious 
tutelage of the Hanseatic towns and of [olland, and in as- 





1786—1795 our imports exceeded by ............ 103,046 qrs. 
5906-9008 cecccteneeseem 669,784 ,, 
Is) {—Ts}s8 —————____—_ — 578,768 ss, 
1825 EE 5 525,231 ,, 
1830 —__——_—— 1,701,885 ,, 
Vide Free Trade in Corn, bya Cumberland Landowner. Lond. 1835; and Re- 
port from the Select Committee of Agriculture. 1833. 

* The example of Russia may be cited in contradiction of the writer’s asser- 
tions in this instance. It is a power, however, which so far from being occupied 
about the real happiness of its people, looks only to agzrandisement ; and what is 
worse, has imposed its exclusive system on unhappy Poland, notwithstanding that 
such principles are most hostile to the interests, the customs and sympathies of 
the Polish nation. : 

Considerations on the Timber Trade. Lond. 1825, 
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suming a commanding attitude in the Baltic, that her commer- 
cial intercourse with Poland began to be established on the 
most amicable footing. British merchants, having obtained 
the special protection of the Polish Government, then dispersed 
themselves through the country, and formed their establish- 
ments on the banks of the most navigable rivers, The towns 
of Kowno on the Niemen, and of Kazimierz* on the Vistula, 
were among the favourite depdts. About the same time also 
the town of Keydany, in Samogitia, was peopled entirely by 
Scotchmen, who fled thither from the persecution of James I, 
The company of /’ Est, founded in 1579 by Queen Elizabeth +, 
and gifted with an exclusive privilege to carry on the trade of 
the Baltic, had their dureauz first at Elbing, afterwards at 
Dantzig, Kénigsberg and Riga. 

At the outset, England, as already observed, had to strug- 
gle with the rivalry of the Hanseatic league, but in time got 
the better of all obstacles ; thanks especially to the firmness of 
Queen Elizabeth, and the favourable disposition of the Polish 
kingst. In 1664, our Government formed with the duke 





* This town was part of the domains which have been recently confiscated by 
the Emperor Nicholas from Prince Czartoryski; and here are still visible the ruins 
of ancient commercial establishments, which for their elegance and costliness of 
architecture excite no little admiration. 

+ Whitworth’s Commerce of Great Britain. 

t The following letter of Queen Elizabeth was addressed in Latin to King Sigis- 
mund III., and proves the intimate connection which even at that period existed 
between the countries :— 

“Sire, and our well-beloved Brother and Cousin.—The letters of our well-be- 
loved servant John Harbert, our Ambassador in the kingdom of Poland, have 
assured us of your Majesty’s attachment towards our person ; also of the care which 
your Majesty has bestowed in order to ratify, by a decree of the Dict, the con- 
ventions formed betwixt our subjects and the inhabitants of the town of Elbing. 
We cannot sufliciently express how agreeable to us has been this intelligence. Con- 
sequently we proffer to your Majesty our most sincere thanks, at the same time pray- 
ing that your Majesty, notwithstanding the refractoriness and jealousy of the people 
of Dantzig, will exert all your royal authority, so that the conventions may be success- 
fully wound up and confirmed. Thence will result to your Majesty no ordinary 
fame ; for examples demonstrate, that wheresoever English merchants have been 
established the towns have increased in wealth and influence. As, therefore, the 
commercial intercourse must prove beneficial to our subjects respectively, and the 
friendship subsisting betwixt us must increase the prosperity of both countries, I 
can only repeat my former solicitations, praying that your Majesty will exercise all 
your authority to extend this commerce throughout Poland; and in such manner 
that it may no longer be obstructed by the Dantzigers, who are envious of the 
prosperity of other towns. We doubt not for a moment that the great wisdom of 
your Majesty and your attachment towards us will effectuate these purposes. We 
shall not cease to pray that God will long preserve your Majesty in health and 
strength. Given at Greenwich, Jan. the 16th, 1589. Your Majesty’s Sister 
and Cousin, “ ELIZABETH.” 

MS. in the library of the “ Polish Historical Society” at Paris. 
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of Friedland, a vassal of Poland, a commercial treaty so ad- 
vantageous, that in return for his concessions this prince re- 
ceived a grant of the Island of Tobago*. In 1685 King 
John Sobieski, the conqueror of the Turks, allowed an En- 
glish company to establish themselves at St. Heiligen, a sea- 
port on the confines of Courland, and granted them very im- 
portant privileges ft. 

During the wars of Queen Anne, of so great consequence 
did Polish commerce appear in the estimation both of En- 
gland and Holland, that they did not hesitate to brave the 
enmity of the victorious Charles XII. of Sweden, exposing 
themselves to all the vexatious consequences of his union with 
France; and for noother purpose than to protect Poland against 
his encroachments{t. In 1707, by virtue of a treaty formed 
betwixt Queen Anne and the town of Dantzig, (the principal 
depot of our wares intended for Poland,) British merchants 
at that place were eminently favoured. They were permitted 
to have their own magazines and warehouses, and keep their 
goods as long as they pleased, not selling till they found a 
favourable opportunity. The importation of British produce 
of every denomination without exception had been permitted 
and established on a basis of customs at the most trifling rates. 
It was stipulated, moreover, that henceforward no nation should 
obtain any advantages which were not to be granted simulta- 
neously in their fullest extent to England. This treaty was 
confirmed in all its parts by the 13th article of the treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713. 

The advantages derived by the British Government did not 
terminate here. For divers articles of commerce, especially for 
cloth, we obtained an absolute monopoly§. But it must not 
be supposed that this was allowed by the Polish Government 
unadvisedly, and from want of due reflection on the principles 
of political arithmetic: on the contrary, the Poles, who had 
always maintained the principle of absolute freedom of com- 
merce, would not have relaxed their system in favour of En- 
gland, unless by way of peculiar exception, and on account 


— ————]§$e- ee 


* Malte Brun: Tableau de la Pologne, 1830, vol. i. p. 380. 
T Malte Brun, p. 325. 

t Ann. Regist., 1772, p. 38. 

§ Czacki: Esprit des Lois Polonaises, I. 328. 
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of special advantages thus derived for the disposal of their 
own national produce. History affords us several examples 
of persevering efforts made by industrious competitors in or- 
der to obtain like benefits. In the reign of Sigismund I. 
(1506—1548), a company at Augsburg, directed by the Fug- 
gers, solicited the exclusive monopoly of articles made in gold, 
silver and copper. Under Stephen Bathory (1575—1587) an- 
other company, that of the Riidigers, wished to charge them- 
selves with the exclusive importation of wax, honey and 
hides. Philip I1., of Spain, tried to obtain the exclusive right 
to purchase corn and wood. All such applicants offered con- 
siderable bribes to the Polish treasury, but were steadily re- 
pulsed; and, with the sole exception of the preference shown 
to England, trade remained perfectly free and unrestricted 
for all nations of the world*. 

Thus it was that in the commerce of the Baltic no trade 
proved more lucrative and important for England than that 
with Poland}. The value of our imports and exports by the 
port of Dantzig in different years betwixt 1697 and 1773, has 
been reckoned as follows, by Mr. Whitworth. 

1697 Imports £151,899 Exports £126,226. 
1698 ———- _ 197476 ———_ 150,018. 
1699 ——— 224,546 ——— 165,731. 
1704 ——— 195,089 ——— 166,740. 
INS ss 1S ——— 196961. 
Hi aa 140 «—— sees 
1720 ——— 109,557 ———_—_-98,, 968. 
17299 ———_ 392,882 ———_ 138, 434. 
1740 ———_ 199,623 ————_ 135,480. 
1750 ——— 334,316 ——— 157,000. 
MG -—.. SUE SEG anu IRF. 
1770 ——— = -175,552 ——— 80,329. 
1773 ——— 164,337 ———-__ 68,571. 


* Czacki, I. 326. 

tT “ All British articles, of whatever denomination, are admitted into Poland, on 
paying a very moderate duty, and we send thither an infinity of articles for which 
we find no demand in other countries.”—Whitworth: Commerce of Great 
Britain, 1776. 

“ Dantzig, of all towns on the Baltic, has the most commerce, and the harbour 
there is excellent. France and Poland now seem to have taken the place of Egypt. 
In those two countries we now find the greatest corn trade, and it is on their 


VOL. VI.—=N® XII. 2M 
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Speaking generally, the total amount of our transactions 
with Poland during a period of seventy-seven years, stands 
at £22,651,901, or say, at an annual average of £294,180. 
Moreover, it is obvious that among all states of the Baltic, 
Poland is theone with which we dealt the most largely; for with 
Sweden the annual amount of our transactions scarcely rose 
to £253,000, and with Denmark and Norway was about 
£120,000; while as to Russia, although the average amount 
stood at £455,557, there have been years of peace, such for 
example as 1729 and 1750, when it fell much below that of 
our transactions with Poland. Leaving the Baltic out of the 
question, it is superfluous to observe that Poland yielded in 
importance to the Indies, to Holland, Germany and Italy ; 
but what may appear at this day rather surprising, is that 
Poland took the lead of France, our transactions with the 
latter during the same period not exceeding £19,013,818, or 
an annual amount of £257,322. 

Let it be duly considered, however, in what articles our 
trade with Poland principally consisted. In the first place 
we imported from thence its excellent corns, which we re- 
quired either for home consumption, or for purposes of 
traffic elsewhere ; and of which Poland at the period of her 


prosperity supplied not less than 102,000 lasts, or 1,320,000 
quarters. This grain always turned out, as it always will do, 
of better quality, and in all respects a better bargain, than we 
could obtain anywhere else*. According to the report of the 
Agricultural Committee in 1833, though corns arrive from 
Hamburgh and Amsterdam, that is to say from Holstein and 
the Lower Elbe, which are at an inferior price, yet we not- 


abundance and superfluity that most other nations of Europe subsist.”—Savary : 
Dict. of Comm. 1776. 

“ Dantzig is the chief grain market in the North.” —Deldy’s European Commerce, 
1805. 

“ England is the best customer of Poland.”—G. Burnet : View of the Present 
State of Poland, 1807. 

“ Dantzig is, of all the continental markets, that from which England derives the 
greatest supply of corn.” —Jacol’s Report, 1826. 

“ Of all countries of the world, there is obviously none which has so many faci- 
lities for carrying on an advantageous commerce with the North as Great Bri- 
tain.””— Considerations on the Timber Trade. London, 1825. 

* “ When Dantzig is exporting, wheat cannot be shipped, taking quality into ac- 
count, at a cheaper rate from any other place. It is the greatest and cheapest 
market.” — Rep. from Select Committee of Agricult., 1833, 
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withstanding prefer the Polish grain, though at a rate twenty 
shillings dearer. Even America cannot supply us on terms 
so advantageous; for owing to the dearness of freight and 
other obvious causes, its grain, though duty-free, cannot be 
had in England at less than 50s. For every ‘wo voyages to 
bring corn from America we can make four to Poland. The 
Canadian produce, it is true, does not stand so dear, but as 
corn of the spring season it is not so much esteemed, and 
enters into our trade in very small quantity. 

The second class of our supplies derived from Poland con- 
sisted of staves for casks, planks, masts, oars, knees, timbers, 
hemp, cordage, sails,—in short, all articles necessary for the 
construction of our marine,—the bulwark of our security and 
main source of our wealth. The experience of centuries has 
proved that no wood can enter into competition with that de- 
rived from the Baltic, which grows so abundantly in Norway, 
Sweden and Russia, as well as in Poland; still it is to the 
latter that by habit or ceconomy we give the preference*. 
It is well known what efforts have been made by Government 
to substitute Canadian timber for that of the Baltic, but not- 
withstanding the formidable difference produced by taxation, 
the latter bears up victoriously in the competition. Moreover, 
it has been proved that merchant ships built with Baltic tim- 
ber last on an average about eight years, whilst those built of 
Canadian materials do not last above four; and in the Royal 
Navy nota single foot of American timber has yet been em- 
ployed+. The hemp in Poland is also of a quality quite pe- 
culiar; that of Kénigsberg is worth about 20 per cent. more 
than what comes from Russia, and even 44 per cent. more 
than that of Riga, conveyed from the nearer Russian pro- 
vinces{. We also imported from Poland a considerable quan- 
tity of flax and lintseed, of potash, tallow, honey, wax, wool, 
furs, feathers, saltpetre, &c., &c. In return we supplied them 
with tobacco of different sorts, of which the consumption in 
Poland probably exceeds that of every other country. We 


* M. Anthoine, Essai Hist. sur le Commerce et la Navigation de la Mer Noire, 


1820, p. 54. 
‘+ Considerations on the Timber Trade. Lond. 1825, 


} Tableau de la Comm. de la Hollande. Amst., 1768, 
2m 2 
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sent them also other articles of colonial produce, especially 
sugar of the most refined qualities. Lastly, we furnished 
stone and marble for pillars, woollen cloths and flannels, hard- 
wares and glasses, butters, strong beers and Jigueurs, metals, 
wax, charcoal and divers other commodities. 

A commerce thus varied, easy and unrestricted, was not 
merely an important source of profit to Great Britain ; it had 
this additional advantage,—that in Poland the prevailing taste 
in goods was gradually assimilated and adapted to the English 
model; and it is superfluous to observe how much this pre- 
ference tended to promote the durability of commercial in- 
tercourse between the countries. It is attested by travellers, 
even at the present era, that in Poland there exists a sort of 
traditionary predilection for all that is English ; and in a com- 
petition of marketable wares, in reality of equal value, the 
choice always falls on English produce*. 

Such was the state of affairs when Russia, Austria and 
Prussia concerted among themselves the first dismemberment 
of Poland. In order to despoil, it was necessary to ruin in 
the first place; and the infamous combination was directed 
not merely against the political but personal rights of the un- 
fortunate people who were destined to slavery +.—Five years 
of civil war fomented by perfidious neighbours, together with 
the invasion ef troops undisciplined and savage, sufficed for 
the intended purpose ;—the country was ravaged by fire and 
deluged with blood: from this resulted a general exhaustion. 
—* Poland was parcelled out, confiscated, jobbed, and turned 
into money in the most strict and literal sense.” { Whilst 
Austria and Russia possessed themselves by violence of the 
provinces in their vicinity, pillaging there both private pro- 


* “ Almost every article of manufacture is imported, and the greater part are 
either really or nominally English. Having occasion to buy a hat at Lemberg, I 
found the name and ticket of a well-known London hatter on it, though I per- 
ceived plainly that it was of foreign manufacture.”—G. Burnett: View of the 
Present State of Poland, 1807. 

tT “The circumstances which have dissolved their political being have struck 
also at the root of their individual happiness and prosperity ; it is not merely the 
unjust distribution of an ancient kingdom that we lament, but the condemnation 
of fifteen millions of human beings to unprofitable and unparalleled misery.” —State 
and Prospects of Europe, Edinb. Rev., vol. xxii., p. 29. 

} Edinb. Rev., vol. xxii. p. 317. 
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perties and public funds, and appropriating to their own use the 
revenues of Crown lands*, Prussia, resolving not to be be- 
hind-hand in the work of depredation, threw herself with ra- 
pacious avidity on the ports of the Baltic, seizing there all the 
Polish grain and other goods intended for exportation. To- 
gether with these outrages, Frederic (the so-styled great) ex- 
hibited a license and non-chalant cynicism the most revolting. 
Not only did he levy contributions, surround the commercial 
towns with tax-gatherers, and hamper all mercantile transac- 
tions with enormous duties, but at last he inundated the 
country with false money, which had only the tenth of its 
nominal value ; he then forced the inhabitants on ‘pain of cor- 
poral punishment, to accept this coin in payment of provi- 
sions, corn, horses, &c., destined for his troops, or to supply 
his magazines ; without granting on his own part any com- 
pensation in the shape of taxes; and from this one profligate 
speculation he derived a profit of seven millions of dollars! 
Such persecutions of course proved insupportable. The nobles 
fled from their estates, the artizans from their workshops, the 
priests from their parishes, and the monks from their con- 
vents.—In the agricultural class, millions of families, driven 
from their homes, were transferred to the sandy plains of 
the king’s hereditary states. The male youth of Poland were 
drawn to fill vacancies in the Prussian armies ; and to crown 
these outrages, every town and village received an order to 
supply a certain number of marriageable girls, with an im- 
posed charge on the parents to gift each of these victims with 
a feather bed, four pillows, a cow, two pigs and three golden 
ducats ; and so they were carried away as mere machines to 
people the domains and strengthen the forces of this robber 
king !+ 

Humanity recoils from the recital of such horrors, but it 
was only in a land reeking with blood and watered with tears 


* Observe the amount of booty derived by each of the three powers from crown 
lands merely, before the consummation of the spoliation. 
Austria drew. 4,046,500 flor. 
Russia 1,030,000 
Prussia 913,325 


Total 5,999,825 flor. 
+ Annual Register, 1772, p. 21. 
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that the royal conspirators could consummate the atrocity of 
the first dismemberment. 

Meanwhile if we consider the extent of evils which directly 
fell upon the commerce, credit and agriculture of the country, 
and indirectly upon the commercial interest of maritime 
powers trading therewith, the question unavoidably occurs,— 
why did not these powers, and especially, why did not En- 
gland, the most important among them, make one bold and 
decisive effort to ward off a catastrophe so injurious even to 
themselves ?—Suppose for example Portugal had been as- 
sailed,—a country nearly at the same distance, and where 
we maintain nearly the same commercial preponderance, 
though the extent of Portugal is not an eighth, or her popu- 
lation a sixth of those of Poland,—would England then have 
remained silent and inactive?—Assuredly not.—How then are 
we to explain the calm indifference with which we stood aloof 
during the destruction of Poland and division of the spoil ; 
especially when, among other friendly aims and objects, one 
of the most obvious was the view of supplanting England in 
the Baltic ? 

“ Frederic—mandait 4 sa cour l’ambassadeur Francois Sa- 
“ hatier, (en date du 17 Aout, 1773,)—parmi les conseils qu’il 
“ donnait 4 impératrice Catharine, l’engageoitasecouer le joug 
“ de P Angleterre. Un avis de cette nature ne pouvoit qu’étre 
“ gouté par un esprit aussi altier que celui de Pimpératrice. En 
“conséquence, la Russie n’eut aucune scrupule de tromper 
“ P Angleterre rélativement au commerce de la Vistule.”* Now 
in decreeing the dismemberment there was obviously an in- 
tention to strike at the same time two blows—one against En- 
gland, and the other against Poland. 

It is impossible that our Government could be blind to the 
wrong with which we were threatened by this act of spolia- 
tion. In that respect it was only necessary to cast a glance 
upon the rapid diminutions which marked our commercial 
balance with the north, after the years 1770—1773, to pene- 
trate the secret motives of the three powers, which were more- 
over obviously enough betrayed iu the diplomatic despatches 
of their agents. But at this period unluckily, the attention 


* Ferrand, Les Trois Deémembremens de la Pologne, tom. ii. p. 93. 
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of England was exclusively absorbed by what passed in 
France and in the American colonies. To humiliate France 
and to preserve America formed together the grand object to 
which were directed all the policy and energy of our cabinet. 
On this account we felt anxious to secure at almost any price 
the alliance of Russia; a lamentable motive of expediency, 
which up to the present hour we cannot cease to deplore. 
Having failed in our attempts, both with regard to France and 
America, we were left crippled with debts ; excluded moreover 
from the lucrative markets of the north; and on the ruins of 
Poland we have allowed a new enemy to rise up, who inso- 
lently busies himself in‘attacking the best sources of our power 
and prosperity, and already rapidly compromises our interests 
for the future. 

The conduct of the British cabinet during the first dis- 
memberment of Poland betrayed, and unavoidably betrayed, 
all the weakness of a false position. It is true we spared 
neither protestations, negociations, nor representations ; and 
neglecting the question of the balance of Europe, which in 
our wise calculation was not menaced except by France, we 
confined ourselves strictly to soliciting the continuance of our 
mercantile intercourse. No sooner did the regal conspirators 
see the question placed upon this footing, than they found it 
the easiest matter in the world to deceive us. Assurances were 
as quickly offered as demanded.—Russia did more. She sud- 
denly became inspired with a fit of tender consideration for 
Poland, and issued her veto against including the towns of 
Dantzig and Thorn in the division, although they had been 
already enrolled as part of the territory assigned to Prussia. 
In this perfidious manceuvre, the real drift of Russia, whilst 
she gained credit for moderation and lessened the apprehen- 
sions of the maritime powers, was to hinder Frederic from 
assuming a too rapid ascendency over the Baltic, and to leave 
between Prussia and Poland a perpetual subject for discord, ad- 
mirably fitted to prevent their everforming an intimate alliance. 
According to the old adage, Russia preferred leaving the thorn 
in the foot of an ally to plucking it out, and subsequent events 
have only too well corresponded with the amicable motives 
and plans thus evinced. 

England, somewhat like the surgeon who proposed to save 
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his patient’s life by dissevering a sound head from a sick 
body, thought to preserve her commercial interest in Poland, 
by obtaining for the two ports of Dantzig and Thorn a nomi- 
nal independence. It is scarcely too strong language to say, 
that we deliberately worked our own destruction, contenting 
ourselves with the notion of having driven a good bargain, 
and being paid for our work! Other maritime powers, 
namely, Holland, Denmark and Sweden, found themselves 
obliged to adopt the same system, and the process of spolia- 
tion and dismemberment advanced with perfect impunity. 
The following estimate shows the shares obtained respectively 
by the conspirators :— 
In Territory. In Population, In Crown Revenuc*. 

Austria gained 1710 sq. miles 2,580,796 2,598,000 fl. 

Russia 1586 1,206,618 1,030,000 

Prussia 629 860,000 513,580 

Poland lost more than 4000 square miles of territory, and 
more than 4,600,000 subjects ; was despoiled of her valuable 
salt-works in Gallicia; was utterly ruined by the united hor- 
rors of civil war and invasion; and her commercial interests 
were at the mercy of Prussia on the Baltic, of Russia on the 
Duna, Dnieper and Black Sea, and of Austria on the Hun- 
garian and Turkish frontier. 

England lost more than £250,000 per ann. in mercantile 
revenue, and for her commercial interests in future obtained 
no better guarantee than the capricious courtesy of the confede- 
rate powers, who in reality aimed at being her rivals in trade 
as well as in mechanical arts. Holland and the other mer- 
cantile states lost in proportion. 

No sooner had the regal conspirators entered on possession 
of their acquisitions than the rest of Europe perceived clearly 
enough the value of the securities which they had offered. 
Prussia was in the situation to do the most mischief. She 
had become mistress of the course of the Vistula, and the 
whole Polish coast of the Baltic; and her share of spoil, 
though the least considerable as to extent of territory and 
population, was the most important in point of wealth ; for 
into her hands fell that part of the country wherein existed 








* Crown revenues must not be confounded with the public revenues, of which 
last we are not able to give any exact estimate. 
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the most commerce, the most manufactures, and the most in- 
dustry. 

Possessed, we might say maddened, with the desire of be- 
coming first in the list of maritime powers; piqued and 
chagrined because the towns of Dantzig and Thorn, though 
included in her territories, had escaped her direct domination ; 
she wreaked her vengeance on these towns, and, consequently, 
on Polish commerce generally, in a manner the most odious. 
An enormous transit tax amounting to twelve per cent., loaded 
and crushed all the merchandize imported or exported by the 
Vistula. Dantzig was surrounded by troops who intercepted 
every communication, and exercised against the inhabitants all 
imaginable aggressions ; new taxes were established in the 
town ; in order to stop the mills and manufactories the water 
in the canal of Radoun was turned off ;—in short no methods 
were spared either for the purpose of making Poland repent 
having secured for Dantzig and Thorn a nominal independ- 
ence, or of forcing these towns in their despair to petition 
for a reunion with the kingdom of Prussia. 

The commerce of the European powers, particularly that of 
England, was treated after the most cavalier fashion. Nei- 
ther the force of treaties, nor the respect due to the British 
flag sufficed any longer to protect it against the rapacity of the 
King of Prussia. He had imposed taxes so enormous, parti- 
cularly on tobacco, that they amounted in effect to absolute 
prohibition ; and this in direct violation of the Ist and 2nd 
Articles of the Treaty of Queen Anne, by which it had been 
expressly stipulated, that the taxes once fixed should remain 
invariable, and English goods should not henceforward be 
subjected to any further duty whatever. He, besides, founded 
a maritime company, gifting it with the exclusive monopoly 
of importing and exporting salt in his own vessels, in utter 
contempt of the treaty which had accorded to the English 
full power of importing and exporting that article. Another 
of his companies obtained the monopoly of wax, which also 
formed a very considerable article of our commerce. It was 
moreover at this period that English merchants were con- 
strained to pay the taxes immediately after the arrival of 
their cargoes, and before being admitted into harbour, the 
Prussian officers refusing to accept the security of our consuls 
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or merchants; refusing even to take a provisory deposit of 
money until instructions could arrive from our Court, not- 
withstanding that the treaty, so often referred to, had condi- 
tioned that British merchants were to be allowed to give se- 
curity for payment of their taxes. This exemplary monarch 
even descended to the meanness of seizing the revenues of 
one of our charitable institutions, which the English Factory 
had founded in order to provide for the wants of disabled 
seamen and other necessitous fellow-countrymen ! 

The king of Poland having his dotation upon the revenues 
of the post-office at Dantzig, the Prussian potentate, in order 
to take the benefit from him, formed a new establishment of 
the post at Stolzenburg, and all the commerce of the large 
town of Dantzig was at once subjected to the ridiculous ne- 
cessity of sending and fetching all letters to or from an esta- 
blishment without their own boundaries; an arrangement 
which not only gave all the advantage of the post to Prussia, 
but also submitted to her discretion all the correspondence, 
both private and public, of Dantzig. The Prussian douaniers 
had their custom-houses placed at the very gates of the town, 
in such manner that no individual, male or female, could en- 
ter or depart without being strictly searched. As an inevi- 
table consequence of such proceedings, the trade of Dantzig, 
which latterly had produced a capital of 10,000,000 crowns, 
was reduced at the end of a few years to a quarter of that 
sum: whilst by a contre coup the towns of Elbing and K6- 
nigsberg complained equally of decline and ruin. 

Whatever Prussia did on the Vistula and on the Baltic, 
Russia faithfully imitated on the Dnieper. After the open- 
ing of the Black Sea, in conformity with the treaty of Kainar- 
dy in 1774, the town of Kherson became the principal depét 
for merchandize exported or imported through this new chan- 
nel. The commerce of the Southern provinces of Poland had 
been roused, and the empress Catharine made a show of ad- 
mitting them to share the privileges of the most favoured na- 
tions, always subjecting their trade to a taxation of 8 to 10 
per cent, for imports, and of 4 to 6 per cent. for exports; but 
the aggressions to which the Poles were exposed wrested from 
them all the expected benefits. The most iniquitous condi- 
tion was, that they could have no direct traffic with foreigners ; 
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being prohibited from transacting business except with Rus- 
sian subjects, who absorbed the greater part of the profits 
merely for their officious and unasked interference*. 

Meanwhile Austria exhausted the country by extorting vast 
sums of money for salt, of which that government had almost 
secured a monopoly, by possessing the rich salt mines at 
Wieliczka; and as to trade in general, the usual and op- 
pressive restrictions were continued. 

Notwithstanding such complicated evils, Poland in the in- 
terior of the kingdom underwent a change calculated to meet 
the wishes of all friends to justice and humanity. The blow 
which had been struck produced at all events a salutary ef- 
fect on the public mind.—Poland comprehended, that to re- 
novate her strength and preserve the remainder of her inde- 
pendence, it was indispensable to labour assiduously in de- 
veloping the real sources of her prosperity,—that is fo say, 
commerce, industry and agriculture, and to renounce all the 
prejudices and vicious laws which had hindered these sources 
from increasing and fructifying.—Moreover the nation had 
now an enlightened king, who by all means in his power en- 
couraged the arts, public education, manufactures and useful 
institutions. The noblesse actively turned their attention 
towards the improvement of agriculture and the formation of 
commercial societies, and public opinion progressed with gi- 
gantic strides towards the grand national reform of 1791, af- 
terwards hailed by all Europe with transport and admiration. 

The spectacle of a nation so determined to emerge from 
their state of abasement, and to cherish and make available 
their own elements of wealth, notwithstanding all the obsta- 
cles raised up by oppressors, at last induced our government 
to take a serious interest in the fate of Poland. It was then 
that our agents traversed the kingdom to examine the state 
of its territories, the nature of its productions, and the degree 
of industry possessed by the peoplet. 

It was then also that the Levant company undertook 
hydrotechnic researches on the Niester, analogous to those 
which we are making at this day on the Danube and the Eu- 
phratest. The reports of our various agents were instructive 


* M. Anthoine, p. 121. t+ Annual Register, 1792, p. 35. 
t Marzrynski, Statist. de Podolie, 1820. 
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and interesting. We learned in the first place what a large 
number of articles, for the supply of which we had been at the 
mercy of Russia, could be drawn more advantageously from 
Poland through its harbours on the Baltic. For example, 
that flax of the best quality grows in Lithuania betwixt the 
Niemen and the Dwina, and superabundance of excellent hemp 
in the Palatinates of Polock, Vilna, Minsk and Novogrodek ; 
that wood for ship-building existed in profusion betwixt the 
Dwina and the Prypec in Lithuania, and oak-wood on the 
south towards the 53rd degree of latitude, principally in Vol- 
hynia, and on the banks of the Boh. Moreover it was ap- 
parent that all the above-mentioned articles of commerce 
would arrive several weeks earlier at the Polish ports of Cour- 
land than at St. Petersburg, or even at Riga; and, generally 
speaking, the geographical position of Poland betwixt the 
Black ‘Sea and the Baltic, with its facilities for transport in 
the interior, altogether afforded opportunities for carrying on 
trade with rapidity of movement, and on a very extensive 
scale. 

These and other discoveries made about the same period 
contributed mainly to the transient change which took place 
towards the end of last century in the system of our policy 
towards the powers of the north. The British government 
felt seriously inclined to put a check on the ambition of Rus- 
sia, and to save the independence of Poland; and this more 
especially because Prussia betrayed treacherous motives and 
participation in the views of her northern ally. Thus the 
policy of England tended to become decidedly and avowedly 
anti-Russian ; unhappily for the result, we adopted only pal- 
liatives and half-measures. The only mode of checking the 
plots of Russia and of saving Poland, was then, as it would 
be at this day, by a sincere and strict unanimity of purpose 
betwixt England and France. A single word pronounced on 
their part, but with the firm determination to follow it up in 
case of need with the sword, would have not only broken up 
the triple alliance of liberticides, and ensured for ever the in- 
dependence of Poland, but led perhaps to the reintegration of 
the country within its former and natural limits. Instead of 
acting in this manner, the British government wished to be 
at one and the same moment anti-Russian and anti-French, 
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and consequently tried to establish a juste milieu on hollow 
grounds, and to found their system on an alliance with Prus- 
sia, who felt determined not to contribute to our plans except 
at the high price of new indemnities, and these inevitably to 
the further loss and detriment of Poland. Thus was England 
led into the painful position of not being able to offer assist- 
ance to the victim whom she wished to rescue, except on the 
hard condition of the victim itself agreeing to new sacrifices ; 
that is to say, acquiescing in the demands of Prussia to have 
entire power over the town of Dantzig and the shores of the 
Baltic, whereby the best channels for Polish trade and com- 
merce would be left entirely at the mercy and discretion of 
the spoiler and oppressor*. 

It is true, that in return for this honourable sacrifice, En- 
gland, in conjunction with Holland and the Ottoman Porte, 
offered a guarantee of indemnification, which, perhaps, at such 
a crisis, was not to be despised. The King of Prussia con- 
sented to give an equivalent in territory, and also a pecuniary 
bonus; lastly, he offered a loan applicable to the existing 
wants of the Polish army. All the commercial powers seemed 
desirous to cement a treaty which would open for Poland an 
easy access to the sea, by the whole coast under the sway of 


* Vide the Ultimatum on this point, which was addressed through our ambas- 
sador Mr. Hailes to the king of Poland. 

“ The undersigned envoy of his British majesty has the honour to notify to the 
illustrious Deputation of foreign affairs, that having just received in a letter of 8th 
of this month a declaration of the sentiments of his Court relating to Polish affairs, 
he hastens with the greatest pleasure to bring to light the desire shown by his 
Master the King, of contracting a defensive and commercial alliance with his Ma- 
jesty the King, and the Serenissime republic of Poland, assuring the illustrious de- 
putation that he is enabled to make in this respect propositions the most properto 
consolidate so salutary a result, as soon as the Serenissime republic shall show her 
reciprocal inclination in favour of a system, in which, as it is just to do, the King of 
Prussia her ally would be essentially comprehended. The undersigned, in address- 
ing himself to such enlightened persons as those who compose the illustrious de- 
putation, thinks himself dispensed from detailing the mutual advantages which may 
result from that alliance, as well to England as to the kingdom of Poland ; and will 
only confine himself to observing, that the conformity of the new advantages re- 
sulting to both nations, from a happy combination of circumstances, must be of 
the highest importance ; both contracting parties being able to act with the great- 
est confidence, as well as to undertake all which will depend on them for effect- 
ing a new order of things conformable to their mutual desires. The undersigned 
hopes that the illustrious deputation will lay under the eyes of the Serenissime 
States of the Diet the sincere intentions of his Court, and invite them to weigh 
in their wisdom the means capable to effect an arrangement, the possibility of which 
depends only on the present moment, and may disappear at another epoch.’’—War- 
saw, the 28th January, 1791. Hailes.—Leyden Gazette. 
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the house of Brandenburg, and to Germany by Silesia. Du- 
ties, at a moderate rate, were to be fixed by common consent 
for perpetuity ; and in case of dispute, there was to be a tri- 
bunal composed of consuls of all the nations to pronounce 
judgement. All this was to be crowned by a treaty of alli- 
ance offensive and defensive, guaranteeing to Poland her 
liberties and independence. 

But, whatever was the benefit indicated by these proposals, 
could it reasonably be said to compensate for the price which 
it would cost? Could such offers be accepted by a nation 
which had before been plundered in a manner so iniquitous, 
and which still felt conscious of strength enough to brave the 
threat of new aggressions and humiliation? It is true that 
a party existed, the most moderate, and perhaps the most 
enlightened in Poland, who were willing to purchase hopes 
for the future at the sacrifice of possessions which, after all, 
were only nominal. The majority, however, rather clung to 
those principles of honour and dignity, without which neither 
nations nor individuals can command respect, though too 
often, and in both cases where difficulties are extreme, such 
noble sentiments only tend to precipitate impending ruin! 

With her wonted cunning, Russia again employed hireling 
partisans, who painted in the strongest colours the threatened 
dangers, and (not without too much apparent reason,) accused 
England and Prussia of proffering aid on terms which would, 
in effect, amount to a new dismemberment. 

Thanks to the influence which Russia had, with impunity, 
usurped in the interior of the country*, she contrived to 
frustrate all the best plans that had been formed by the Po- 
lish Government; to paralyse the arrangements for a loan; 
to delay the organization of the military force ; to counteract, 
in general, all the benefits of previous reform ; and to lay the 
foundations for a civil war, almost irretrievably and finally 
disastrous. 

In one way or other the British Government would proba- 
bly have contrived to surmount all these difficulties, had it 


* England combated this influence ; but we fought with the pen instead of the 
sword. Never, in this respect, were our diplomatists more active than at Warsaw 
betwixt 1791 and 1793; and to the British cabinet have been ascribed two anti- 
Russian tracts which then attracted much notice, 
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not been for the events rising out of the French revolution, 
which turned our attention entirely into another direction, and 
upon points more immediately exciting. Thus it has been 
twice written in the destinies of England, that her best inter- 
ests should be sacrificed, in order to follow a line of policy 
which was the result of error, of prejudice and passion! 
Twice we abandoned Poland through our hostility to France, 
which in 1772 caused a political rivalry, in 1793 a rivalry of 
principles ; and whilst England and France were thus en- 
gaged, Russia and Prussia again concerted together to despoil 
their victim. By the second dismemberment of Poland, 

Sq. miles. Towns. Villages. Inhabitants. Public Revenue. 
Prussia gained 1061 262 8272 1,136,381 3,594,640f. 
Russia 4553 455 10,081 3,001,688 8,691,072. 

England utterly abandoned her interests in the North to 
the mercy of her natural enemies; and in Poland, now re- 
duced to the painfully ludicrous predicament of a state pos- 
sessing not more than a quarter of its original extent*, the 
consequence of all this was a general insurrection, wound up 
by the tragical catastrophe, which (thanks, this time, to the 
general indifference of Europe,) has completely effaced the 
country from the rank of nations. 

Notwithstanding the close political alliance which, from 
1795, had subsisted betwixt England and the three plundering 
powers, our trade with Poland was reduced to almost nothing. 
The country, ruined by such a series of calamities, and de- 
prived of capital by the failure of all its banks+, required 
years of repose before it could exhibit any signs of re-anima- 
tion. It produced little and consumed less. Dantzig, in 
1798, did not exceed, 

in value of exports, 5,883,921 dollars, or £822,588. 
imports, 1,925,395 —————._ 288,809. 

Now, notwithstanding the prodigious increase in the wants 
of the people during the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
Poland, in 1798, purchased from other countries scarcely one- 

* Poland had then left only 

Sq. miles. Towns. Villages. Inhabitants. Revenue. 
4016 697 10,599 3,512,710 and 12,559,181 fi. 


t See the detestable manceuvre adopted by Russia on this occasion.—Ldinburgh 
Review, vol, xxii. p. 320, 
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tenth more than the amount which, in 1760, she drew from 
England alone*; and it must also be recollected that En- 
gland was not then the most active power}. What a sad 
change is thus exhibited, especially when one casts a retro- 
spective glance at the period of Poland’s splendour, when 
she enjoyed perfect independence and carried on free trade 
with all the maritime powers! In 1640, Dantzig alone, by 
voluntary contract, engaged to pay annually to the kings of 
Poland, as a moiety of the taxes levied on articles of com- 
merce, no less than 6,000,000 florins, or £150,000 sterling. 
Now deducting one-tenth of this sum for exports, and ad- 
mitting that the taxes levied on imports rose to 20 per cent. 
of the real value, it appears that Poland, in 1646}, drew from 
foreign countries, for internal consumption, merchandise to 
the value of three millions sterling; a sum so large, that con- 
sidering the state of exterior commerce, at the same period, 
even under governments of the first rank and power, Poland 
was thereby entitled to the post of honour in the European 
market §. 

The ruin of commercial intercourse with the maritime 
powers which occurred after Poland’s subjection, did not 
merely result from her national misery, but specially and 
proximately from the entire change in her commercial system. 
Russia, Austria and Prussia had no sooner possessed them- 
selves of their prey than they inundated the country with 
the coarse productions of their own rising manufacture, and 
violently substituted their own clientelle for customers who 
had always been preferred, viz. England, Holland, France, &c. 
If only the advantages which the usurpers thus grasped at 
had been reciprocal !—but no! Possessing, themselves, coun- 


* In 1760 England imported to the amount of £190,217. 

+ The superiority of English commerce over that of Holland, in the Baltic, was 
not established till after 1780. 

In 1778 there passed through the Sound 2406 Dutch vessels, 2046 English. 

— 1790 ———_—— 2009 3788 

— 1831 ——_—__————___ 104.4 ————_ 4772 

t Swiechi, Antigquités Polonaises. 

§ France, which at this day imports to an amount of 500 millions of francs, did 
not, up to the year 1720, exceed 65,000,000 francs, or £2,060,000.—( Arnould de la 
Balance Commerciale, 1791, vol. ii. p. 19.) Russia, which at present imports to the 
value of more than 195,000,000 francs, did not, till after 1768, exceed 36,764,450 
frances, or £1,470,578.— (Magasin de Busching, vol. ix.) What might not Poland 
have been at the present date, if destiny had permitted her, with equal independ- 
ence, to follow out the development of her natural elements of wealth ? 
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tries more or less rich in rough produce, they imported with- 
out taking goods in exchange. On the other hand, Poland 
was compelled to purchase without the power of selling, and 
the natural consequence was a progressive impoverishment. 
It is true, that some years after the partition, the general 
commotion or conflagration of Europe, that is to say, the wars 
of the French revolution and of the empire, transiently ob- 
tained for Polish produce both brilliant prices and extensive 
circulation*. It is true, also, that the commercial movement 
hence resulting in the Polish ports of the Baltic and of the 
Black Sea seemed almost to recal the splendour of the old re- 
public. But this favourable change could not bring any real 
profit to the state, for it was merely transient, depending on 
fortuitous circumstances, and by no means on the will of the 
various governments. On the contrary, the nation, in the 
midst of its apparent prosperity, had to strive against the ra- 
pacity and hatred which those very governments always be- 
trayed towards their lately-acquired subjects. In fact, that 
which might otherwise have greatly benefited Poland was 
transformed into a new misfortune. Her abundance of money 
did not lead to one step of advancement in agriculture, nor 
to a better distribution of labour. The capitalists, dazzled by 
the sudden transition from want to comparative opulence, 
and abandoned by the new governments, (which, on political 
grounds, wished rather their failure than success,) plunged 
headlong into extravagance or imprudent speculations,founded 
solely on the hopes derived from the forced rise in price of 
agricultural produce. The Prussian cabinet even came for- 
ward to encourage this fatal delusion, granting loans on easy 
and seductive terms+; and when the wants of Europe had in 
some degree subsided, and the price of provisions fell to its 
original scale, every one of the borrowers found himself crip- 
pled with debts, and without any means of payment, unless 


* At the commencement of the nineteenth century Poland exported : 
Viz, Dantzig to the amount of about 80,000,000 77., or £2,000,000 
— Elbing ———_——-—__§ 10,000,000 250,000 
— Memei and Kénigsberg 70,000,000 —— 1,750,000 


£160,000,000 72. £4,000,000. 
t In this way Prussia distributed to the speculators an amount of 43,000,000 77, 
or £1,075,000, at about 4 per cent. 


VOL. VI.—N® XII. 2Nn 
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by disposing of his patrimony at a despicable price, and re- 
turning to his former state of penury and want. 

With regard to England, in consequence of the ascendency, 
which (though at a high price,) obtained for us treaties with 
the powers coalesced against France, our commerce, for some 
time, had no other obstacle to strive against than the collision 
of produce from Russia, Austria and Prussia. Afterwards, 
however, the continental policy of Napoleon entirely excluded 
English produce from the European markets ; and the gene- 
ral peace of 1815 gave rise to the jealous and vigilant system 
of the Absolute Powers, who, having politely escorted (or 
ousted) us out of all quarters wherein we expected to recover 
our losses, finished by inflicting greater injury on British trade 
than had been caused by the transient aggressions of the 
French emperor. Thus, during the progressive ruin of Po- 
land, British commerce exhibited, in consequence, only a se- 
ries of reverses ; was reduced gradually to a tenth of its former 
value; crippled by privileged collision; interrupted by the 
French war, and at last wholly shut out from the markets by 
the general peace. 

From all the foregoing observations we may deduce certain 
incontestable truths, which may naturally be classed under 
three sections :— 

1. That the political independence of Poland is closely and 
intimately connected with the commercial and manufacturing 
interests of England. So indissoluble has been this connec- 
tion, that as often as Poland falls, she involves with her the 
trading interests of Great Britain; and every time that Po- 
land recovers, she stretches towards us a friendly hand. In 
illustration of this point we may quote a recent fact.—No 
sooner had that portion of the country, denominated at this 
date the kingdom of Poland, been endowed, in 1815, with the 
advantages of a separate state, enjoying the benefits of its 
own constitutional law, than its commercial system, though 
still unavoidably cramped by the encroaching power of Russia, 
and by the somewhat narrow-minded views of its ministry, 
instantly assumed a character and position the most favour- 
able, generally speaking, to European commerce. This petty 
state, possessing in extent not more than the seventh part, or 
in population more than the fifth part of ancient Poland, im- 
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ported, nevertheless, from the Baltic, via Prussia, in the year 
1827, to the value of 20,318,433'f.*. Of articles thus im- 
ported, take for example, 


Colonial produce amounting to ......0+..e+eees 3,253,818 fl. 
Weooklen Claths ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccecce 2,927,090 

GERD secccnccccccstcoce sneesenesoessesecseues 2,538,632 

COtbeMRce ce cccccccccccccccccscocceecscsececes 1,976,935 

BERORS oc cccccccccccccvcccccccecseesscoeveece 1,270,621 

PR io cacanenestcteedeicanneiaains otien nets 1,784,801 

Cutlery ....ccccccccccccccccccccccsyeccccccess 567,846 
Machinery and Models ..........seeuecceeees 181,706, &c., &c. 


All these articles, thanks to the taste and customs of the 
country, as well as to the prices, were derived from the En- 
glish market ; whilst, in all the other districts of Poland which 
enjoyed less of political liberty and had not the advantage of 
being separated, as to their administrations, from the other 
hereditary domains of their sovereigns, the very recollection 
of British manufactures was at length effaced; and the pro- 
vinces continued to be inundated exclusively by those of Au- 
stria, Russia and Prussia. 

2. It is equally incontestable, that on every occasion when 
English commerce betrayed a falling off in Poland, the dimi- 
nution did not tend to the advantage of Poland herself, at 
whom, of all countries, we have least reason to take umbrage ; 
but to the advantage of our enemies and jealous rivals in in- 
dustry and political influence, more especially to the benetit 
of Russia. On this point, also, may be quoted a fact of re- 
cent date. In the year 1827, the so-styled kingdom of Poland 

From the Baltic. From Russia. 
imported to the amount of 20,318,433 f. 11,079,683 7. 
exported —————————_ 15,544,730 14,548,522 


Total 35,863,163. 25,628,205. 


Here the maritime powers had an advantage over Russia 
of nearly 10,000,000, and Russia drew from Poland more than 
she supplied. At the present date, owing to the infringe- 
ments made by the emperor Nicholas on the treaties of 1815, 


* Tableau Statist. du Royaume de Pologne, par Rodechi, 1830. 
2n2 
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this commercial balance is altogether reversed. In 1836, for 
example, the kingdom of Poland 
imported from Russia to the amount of 38,512,400 fi. 
exported, ———_______________ 98, 407,961 





Total 60,920,361 *. 

As this marked change certainly proceeds, not from in- 
crease of wealth, which, after the disasters of the last insur- 
rection, must of course have diminished, but rather from losses 
and injuries which England and other commercial powers 
have suffered in proportion, it is obvious that Russia (thanks 
to our continued supineness as to the affairs of Poland since 
the year 1831,) has gained 

a. over England and over Europe a com- 

mercial movement of more than ... 35,000,000 7. 

b. over Poland, a balance in her own fa- 

WS Secddcccccscésccccess BARRIS. 

3. It is an incontestable truth, that the political independ- 
ence of Poland is one of the most essential and indispensable 
requisites for her advancement in prosperity and wealth. 
Without this the country exhibits only feebleness both as to 
consumption and production. 

Poland is not numbered among states, of which the sub- 
stantial interests can, so to speak, exist independently of their 
political existence, and which can, consequently, assimilate 
with foreign states in commercial views. Its extent and po- 
pulation were too great, its historical recollections too inter- 
esting, its manners and customs too deeply impressed with 
the stamp of nationality, and its place in the political balance 
of Europe too marked ; lastly, the conditions on which de- 
pended the development of its wealth, were too peculiar to 
admit of the question being a matter of indifference ; whe- 
ther to live under a national government, or to labour under a 
foreign yoke. Hence it becomes obvious that the partitioning 





* Gazette du Commerce de St. Petersbourg, August 1837. 
+ We subjoin an abridged view of the progressive commercial advantages which 
Russia has gained in Poland during the last fifty years : 
Exported. Imported. 
In 1777 Russia jointly with Turkey 3,583,088 77. 1,947,424 fl. 
— 1827 Russia alone ——————._ 11,079,683 14,548,522, 
a 38,512,400 22,407,961. 


— 1836 
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powers having once determined, no matter how, to retain 
their iniquitous sway, are necessitated above all things, and 
by all means, to protect their own interests*, which cannot 
be done except by force; consequently, and of course, the 





* To illustrate in what manner all statistical improvements in Poland are sub- 
jected to obstacles in consequence of the political views of her oppressors, we shall 
introduce two recent examples. 

The Bank of Warsaw, which is occupied with the construction of roads in the 
kingdom of Poland, had two years ago finished at great expense an excellent 
chaussée, betwixt the two capitals of Warsaw and Cracow, with the very important 
object of promoting communication betwixt the southern and northern provinces 
of the country. No sooner had this work been completed than it was discovered 
to be useless. The Russian government, actuated, as usual and exclusively, by its 
own political views, immediately resolved by every possible means to obstruct all 
communication betwixt its own states and the republic of Cracow. With this in- 
tent, it was decreed, that every merchant or private individual who wished to pass 
through the territory of Cracow, must provide himself with a passport, not at the 
capital of the kingdom, but at 400 leagues distance, namely, at St. Petersburg, and 
in the Imperial Chancery. This formality, even under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, always causes a delay of three months, and considerable expense. Of 
course no merchant is willing to engage in enterprises when subjected to conditions 
thus revolting and unusual; the inhabitants in general murmur at finding them- 
selves debarred from keeping up connections and fulfilling engagements the most 
inoffensive, merely to gratify the caprice of a foreign oppressor ; and the chaussée is 
abandoned. Who would have believed it possible that on such a route there 
should be only one public conveyance, which goes only once a week, and even 
then seldom finds passengers? Yet such is the fact. 

One other example! The same Polish Bank undertook to construct, at Warsaw, 
docks on a grand scale, similar to those of London, as a depot for produce arriving 
by the Vistula; and with the intention also of granting loans to the holders of 
such produce on the most advantageous terms. This improvement was eminently 
a desideratum for the interests of commerce, and even for that of the treasury. 
But of what consequence was the country’s welfare in the estimation of a con- 
queror trembling over his plunder? The project of the bankers involved the un- 
avoidable necessity of forming a new canal for several leagues betwixt Warsaw and 
Scrock, in order to accelerate the confluence of the Narew, a very navigable river, 
with the Vistula. It was requisite to submit this plan for the approbation of the 
Emperor, who, according to custom, referred it in the first place to the opinion of 
his Etat major. 

The latter said in reply, that the Bankers’ project, though very advantageous for 
the country, was inconsistent with military views and strategy, inasmuch as it less- 
ened the importance of the fortress of Modlin, placed at the natural junction 
of the Narew with the Vistula, and in case of insurrection might render the Polish 
forces independent masters of a line of communication far too important! There 
was no need of more words to clench the autocrat’s disapprobation. How- 
ever, in order to give his refusal the colour of paternal solicitude for the welfare 
of his subjects, he suggested to the Bankers another idea devised by his generals, 
namely, to construct the docks under the ramparts of Modlin, as an excellent 
precaution for the safety of the property, which would be deposited there under 
the immediate care of the military. The Bankers were obliged humbly to re- 
present that this notion was completely at variance with the objects which they 
had contemplated ; that an establishment of such nature, placed five leagues off 
from the capital and centre of commerce, in a desert, and at the cannon’s mouth 
under a fortress, was by no means calculated to meet the views of commercial men, 
but would thereby lose all its utility. It was necessary to obey however, and at 
this date the Bank is expending millions in constructing the docks at Modlin. 
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country receives nothing at their hands but oppression and 
distresses. 

Besides, these governments, however despotic they may be, 
always desire increase of the number, the well-being and the 
wealth of their populations ; but with respect to Poland, it 
is quite the contrary. In ¢hat quarter they desire diminution 
instead of increase; for numbers, prosperity and wealth are 
the most powerful levers for the restoration of lost independ- 
ence. Despotism there feels that it is in a strange land. It 
is unable to close its eyes on the injuries it has inflicted, or 
on the hatred thus excited. There is nothing it would so 
much desire as to see the Polish race supplanted entirely 
by a Russian or German race ; in its estimation the Poles 
are only a race of Helots. Thus it happens that although 
the country certainly has exhibited improvements, even under 
the foreign yoke, (these arising solely from the spirit of the 
times, from the peace and other favourable circumstances,) 
Poland is at least two centuries behind what she might have 
been at this day, if her political independence had been saved. 
It is true that the foreign governments have realized there 
several very advantageous measures of the grand reform in 
1791, to which originally they were united in opposition. It 
is true also that they have encouraged commerce and agricul- 
ture, and widened the range of interior communications ; 
moreover that Austria and Prussia have taken the peasantry 
under the special protection of their law. But notwithstand- 
ing all this, and though the country is by nature one of the 
most richly gifted, still, as to improvements, it remains among 
the most backward, simply because no sooner is an important 
change for the better on the point of being carried into effect, 
than there arises a struggle with the immediate self-interest 
of its oppressors, with their peculiar system of foreign policy, 
or with the jealousy of their hereditary states.—Poland re- 
mains poor because she is not allowed to govern herself. 

One of the most marked symptoms of the disadvantages 
under which the country has laboured is exhibited in the 
commercial balance sheet, immediately after the first dismem- 
berment, and which continues equally unfavourable up to the 
present day. Formerly, notwithstanding the vast quantity 
of foreign produce which Poland consumed, her natural cle- 
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ments of wealth were so great that the balance remained 
always in her own favour. Witness England, which in the 
space of 77 years (from 1697 to 1773) exported from Dantzig 
to an amount of £15,227,804, and did not import at that 
place for more than £7,424,097. After the first dismember- 
ment, when both consumption and production were generally 
lessened, the above-mentioned state of things took a turn 
altogether contrary. 
In 1776 England imported to the amount of 48,640,669 f1.* 
and exported only to that of.........esee+ 22,096,360 
In 1827 the kingdom of Poland, which is the 
most prosperous of all the provinces, im- 
ported to the amount Of .....+-seesseeee 40,674,455 fil.t 
and did not export for more than ........ 33,065,486 

These constant losses in the commerce of the country being 
generally felt could not fail to produce gradual impoverish- 
ment, of which the most striking proof was afforded by the 
ruin of all the wealthiest families. Moreover, the fortunes 
thus ruined belonged exclusively to the nobles of the higher 
ranks; and their misfortunes, far from contributing, as else- 
where, to diffuse relief among the lower ranks of society, 
which would have been some consolation, served only in effect 
to enrich usurious Jews or foreigners. 

Having already described the close commercial intercourse 
which subsisted betwixt England and Poland in former times, 
and therepeated injuries which we have sustained in consequence 
of her subjection, there remains only to add a few remarks on 
the advantages which might still be gained, if the political in- 
dependence of that unfortunate country were restored. Set- 
ting aside the higher questions as to the political equilibrium 
of Europe, Poland, it must be remembered, affects both our 
imports and exports, and offers at once a depdét for merchan- 
dize and a channel of communication with other countries ; 
the richness of its own produce and its geographical position 
being equally of importance. 

In extent Poland comprises about 14,000 square miles 
(German), or nearly three times the extent of Great Britain. 
Its principal merchandize, as already shown, consists of tim- 


* Biisching. T Rodechi. 
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ber and agricultural produce, both of which are always of the 
first quality. At the present date we import more corn from 
Russia and Prussia than from any other part of the world*, 
and by far the greater proportion of that corn is grown in 
Poland+. We import from the Baltic to an amount of 
£1,500,000 in wood f, and of nearly £500,000 in hemp,—ar- 
ticles indispensable to our ship-building ; and notwithstand- 
ing that four countries concur to supply these articles, viz., 
Russia, Sweden, Norway and Denwark, we still give the pre- 
ference to Polish timber and hemp; nor can we export our 
liquors except in casks made of Polish staves$. Our tallows 
are imported almost exclusively from Russia,—the average 
quantity of which is more than a million hundred weights ||, 
constituting a pecuniary value of nearly £1,120,000,—that is, 
two-thirds of the total exportation (of tallow) from Russia. 
And be it observed that one solitary Polish port, namely 
Odessa, contributes thereto to the amount of 3,700,000 roubles, 
or £150,000**, independently of the great quantities of this 
material which Poland expedites through the medium of its 
maritime ports under the Prussian sway. We draw from 
Russia 667,860 hundred weight of flax++, which makes two- 
thirds of our total importation{{; but the greater and better 
part of this article emanates from Poland. We devote to this 
branch of merchandize nearly £1,900,000 per annum’; and 
Riga,a place which would scarcely exist except by the exchange 
of Polish produce, supplies us with Lithuanian flax alone, to the 


* In 1831 our importations of corn 
From Russia amounted t0.......++0.+5. 937,363 dushels. 
From Prussia ...ccccceseee pecebiins 481,996 


1,319,359 

which makes more than the third of our whole importations of grain. North 
America yields to Russia and Prussia, in other words to Poland; and we have not 
imported from thence more than 488,101 bushels.—( Report from the Select Com- 
mittee of Agriculture, 1833). 

tT According to the report of Mr. Jacob, in 1826, Dantzig alone exported in the 
years 1801-1802 at least 945,000 quarters, three-fourths of which were purchased 
by England. 

} Edinburgh Review, vol. xiii. p. 342. 

§ Portfolio, No. xii. p. 131. 

|| Tables of the revenue of the United Kingdom, 1833. Maculloch’s Dictionary. 

¥ In the ten years from 1824 to 1834, Russia at an annnal average exported of 
tallow 3,854,222 pouds, or 1,541,688 hundred weight. 

** In 1835. tr In 1832. Maculloch’s Dictionary. 

t¢ Our whole importations of flax and tow in 1831, amounted to 736,411 hun- 
dred weight. 
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amount of about £375,000*; that is to say more than the fourth 
of the entire exportation of Russia, without reckoning a con- 
siderable share of this article which Poland delivers through 
other Baltic ports, for example, Konigsberg, Dantzig, Memel, 
&c. The articles above-mentioned serve not merely to enliven 
our trade and manufactures, but constitute the elementary 
stay and prop of our naval power and preponderance. Is it 
not then lamentable to be dependent for such valuable com- 
modities on the good will of Russia, than whom there is no 
state more jealous of our influence and prosperity? And 
would it not be thrice fortunate if our reliance for such indis- 
pensable materials were placed on Poland alone? 

But let the character of the country as a consumer instead 
of producer be also fairly considered. Poland contains a popu- 
lation of 20,000,000. Where shall we find another European 
nation, of the same extent, more prepossessed in favour of 
British manufactures, and more anxious to enjoy a continued 
supply thereof? Is it possible to deny that Poland has been, 
and is qualified to be one of the most advantageous and im- 
portant channels on the continent for the disposal of our pro- 
duce? All the great powers of Europe have aimed at being 
our rivals both in industry and navigation. Our best custom- 
ers now are Portugal and Spain; but what are these two 
countries in comparison with Poland? Their populations 
united scarcely amount to seventeen-twentieths of that of Po- 
land, and yet, to a certain extent, they carry on their own 
trade. The produce which they offer us in exchange only 
contributes to our luxuries, or to certain branches of our ma- 
nufactures ; whereas those of Poland are almost indispensable 
for our existence and security. Nor need it for a moment be 
apprehended, that Poland, if restored to independence, will 
blindly rush into the restrictive system which now actually 
prevails in most continental states. Experience will have 
sufficiently enlightened her on the simplest principles of sound 
political economy. The country is pre-eminently agricultural, 
and it is to this resource that the efforts of re-awakening in- 
dustry must, in the first place, be directed. Notwithstanding 
the extreme fertility of the soil, only a small part, and that 


* Journal de Vilna, No. xxi. 201. 
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not the best, has (comparatively speaking) yet been cultivated, 
nor is the population yet sufficient to bring agriculture to the 
requisite state of perfection. In 1772, when not more than 
a seventh part of the Polish territories was in cultivation, a 
population of 14,000,000 was thereby supported. At the 
present date, as already observed, the country supports a po- 
pulation of 20,000,000, notwithstanding that agriculture, al- 
most stationary under the sway of Russia, has not advanced 
to more than a tenth part in the other provinces. Now it 
has been calculated that Poland might support a population 
of more than 58,000,000*, if only half the extent of her terri- 
tories were cultivated: and that the hypothesis might be 
realized without any vast efforts, is sufficiently obvious. In 
France four-fifths, and in England two-thirds of the country 
are already in a state of cultivation; and according to the 
opinions of the best political economists, the prosperity of a 
country where wealth is derived from agriculture, advances 
with pre-eminent rapidity}; and population is thereby most 
essentially promoted}. Centuries perhaps must elapse be- 
fore Poland can muster a sufficient number of labouring arms 
to develop the riches of the land§, also before attention can 
‘be bestowed on any other manufactures than those requisite 
to prepare the rough produce for the market. The Poles will 
have reason to say of their country what Jefferson in 1785 
said of his, in his notes on Virginia,—* the workshops of 
Europe are the most proper to furnish the supplies of ma- 
nufactures to the United States,”’—a system, by means of 
which the population of the States doubled in twenty-five 
years. It is true that twenty years later Jefferson himself 
departed from this principle, and America, placing the manu- 


* Czacki, I, 226. + Adam Smith, B. iii. ¢. 1. t Neher. Pensées. 

§ Experience during latter years, has proved that the mechanical arts cannot 
be promoted in Poland except by the aid of foreigners, which is always inconve- 
nient, and of course limited. For example, the cloth manufacture, at which a 
forced attempt has been made within the kingdom, is worked exclusively by 
Germans, who have quitted their own country to colonize there. In Lithuania, 
whither they were unwilling to go for want of a legal guarantee against the vexa- 
tions of the government, this manufacture, though begun by private individuals, en- 
couraged by loans from the treasury, and favoured by the prohibitive system, has 
not taken root, for want of hands, and consequently most of the factories are shut 
up. Poland scarcely possesses a manufacturing population ; and even if its agri- 
culturists were at liberty to devote their time to mechanical arts, they would long 
prefer their own proper pursuits, as being far more easy, more agreeable and more 


productive. 
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facturer on a footing with the farmer, became eminent for 
mechanical industry ; but the change was induced altogether 
by motives of political expediency. We had interdicted Ame- 
rican vessels from all parts of the globe, and France had de- 
clared them good prize whenever they neared a harbour sub- 
ject to our visits; so that being thus prevented from obtain- 
ing what they wanted from Europe, there was a necessity for 
directing their labours into a new channel, and becoming 
manufacturers themselves. Here a question naturally occurs : 
has Poland ever been found, with respect to France and En- 
gland, in a situation analogous to that above described of 
America? And supposing a war in the North, would not the 
Poles possess the immense advantage of drawing all neces- 
sary articles from the South, and vice versd? 

But in order that Poland should adopt a free system of 
commerce, one condition is indispensably requisite, viz., that 
the nations most interested on this point should, with regard 
to their own produce, act with perfect reciprocity. It is for 
this reason that among consequences infallibly to be expected, 
should Poland recover her independence, we include the abo- 
lition of our existing corn-laws. In effect, the advantages 
which would arise to us in the disposal of our various manu- 
factures would be too great and important not to over-balance 
any arguments which can be advanced in favour of our pre- 
sent system. The utility of such concession is felt in all its 
force, even by those political writers who seem to forget how 
completely inconsistent is the present state of Poland with 
the realization of their salutary plans. Here we cannot do 
better than refer again to the words of an intelligent author 


already quoted. 


«« Whenever the trade in foreign corn has been free, it has always hap- 
pened, during a period of more than two hundred years, that England has 
been an importing country, and Poland an exporting one. To account 
for this remarkable feature in the commercial relations of England and 
Poland, we must appeal to the causes which gave rise to an extension of 
commerce. Production is placed under two predicaments, both of which 
have a tendency to promote trade. First, a country may have a demand 
for a commodity which it does not produce, and therefore it naturally 
purchases where it can obtain it at the cheapest rate. Secondly, a coun- 
try has a demand for an article of merchandise which it could produce, 
but can buy more cheaply elsewhere, and therefore becomes a purchaser. 
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Though the productions of England and Poland are nearly similar, yet 
the difference which exists in the relative powers of their industry opens 
out a reciprocity of barter, carried on through the indirect instrumentality 
of money, highly advantageous to both of them, and necessarily occasions 
in each a greater extent of employment and population, formed on a more 
perfect division of labour, and the consequent accumulation of capital. 
For it must be remarked, since money is the mere instrument of barter, 
that barter must be reciprocal, either directly or indirectly, before it can 
by any possibility be carried on. 

«England is by nature superior to Poland in three respects. First, she 
has a long line of sea-coast presenting excellent harbours at every point, 
while the latter has only a single marine inlet, blocked up by ice one- 
fourth of the year, and confined within the remote recesses of the Baltic. 
England is therefore to Poland, as it were, an advanced marine and com- 
mercial station opening out to the eastern and western world. Secondly, 
England surpasses Poland in an abundance of coal, which aids her ma- 
nufactures. Thirdly, the climate of England is, on the whole, superior. 
Superadded to these natural advantages, the commerce she has long en- 
joyed has called into being an amazing extent of capital every way suited 
to carry on manufactures and trade. England being so admirably fitted 
up with the means of carrying on marine, commercial and manufacturing 
industry, and Poland being nearly destitute of them, it becomes extremely 
advantageous for the one to convert her raw produce into the money, skilled 
products of industry and general merchandize possessed by the other. Even 
the great number of marine towns possessed by England, and the defi- 
ciency of them in Poland, is sufficient to give the one a surplus of corn, 
and a profitable market for that corn in the other. By a reciprocal com- 
merce betwixt Poland and England both are enabled to improve the division 
of labour, to cultivate their land better, to accumulate a larger capital and to 
provide an increase of profitable employment for their respective inhabitants. 
And agreeably to the principles already laid down, this reciprocal com- 
merce between the two nations carries the multiplying power along with 
it, calculated to promote their mutual benefit, and to raise prices in each 
cauntry, by the favourable influence of trade and profitable employment. 
* * * When England, the land of marine affairs and of commerce, and 
the best workshop of manufactures in the world, attempted to sell corn in 
opposition to Poland, a country in want of these advantages, she perverted 
the natural order of trade; she sold that which it was most profitable for 
her to buy ; and destroying the means of her natural customers to buy what 
it was most profitable for her to sell, she artificially lowered the prices of 
every description of merchandize throughout the long period of sixty-four 


years.”’* 

But in order that we may establish our commercial in- 
tercourse with Poland on a basis sufliciently broad and ad- 
vantageous, what, after all, are the most indispensable requi- 


* Free Trade in Corn, by a Cumberland Landowner. London, 1835. 
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sites? Above all other considerations, we repeat, it is ne- 
cessary that Poland herself should be restored, and no longer 
subjected to the caprice of strange rulers. At present, what- 
ever might be our concessions in favour of the Polish corn 
trade, never would our jealous rivals, Russia, Austria nor Prus- 
sia, lend themselves, in our behalf, to any material degree of 
reciprocity ; nor under their discipline of chains and fetters 
will Poland ever become a large consumer. In order, with 
effect, to enlarge the wants of the country, it would be requi- 
site to point out means of satisfying those wants; that is to 
say, it would be necessary to render the land productive in a 
pecuniary sense, and for this purpose it is indispensable to 
find channels of trade, either internal or external, both of 
which are impracticable now, on account of the tyranny and 
absurdity of the laws in one case, and the peculiar policy of 
Poland’s oppressors in the other. 

We have still to consider the geographical advantages 
of Poland, which is enclosed by two seas, viz., the Bal- 
tic on the north, and the Euxine on the south. With the 
exception of France, no other continental nation possesses a 
situation, hydrographically, so favourable for commerce. The 
Baltic is, of all seas, the most frequented by the manufac- 
turing and wealthy states of Europe, and the Euxine by those 
of the Levant. Thus Poland seems naturally to form the 
connecting link betwixt the Levant and the North. In the 
interior of the country 4819 rivers and smaller streams fur- 
row the ground, in every sense. All these streams, as if at- 
tracted to each other, find their source in the central region 
of the country, in the marshes of Pinsh in Lithuania, and 
afterwards join, on one side, the three great parallel arteries 
of the Dwina, the Niemen and Vistula, which fall into the 
Baltic’; on the other merge into the Dnieper, the Boh and the 
Niester, which fall into the Euxine. The proximity of the 
sources to each other being so great, and the lateral branches 
so numerous, all might be brought into connection*, and 
at no great expense, by means of canals, even without 
locks, and Poland might offer for the benefit of commerce, 
betwixt the North and the Levant, the inestimable improve- 


* The communication betwixt the Black Sea and the Baltic exists already by 
means of three canals, those of Oginski, of Muchawiec and Berezinski, 
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ment of three grand fluvial routes, almost parallel to each 
other, and of easy navigation*. With reference to this great 
plan, the author of the “Tableau de la Mer Baltique”+ ex- 
claims: “En observant les grands traits de la création physique 
“ dans le Nieper, la Duna et la Wolgat, dont Pun coule vers la 
“ mer noire, autre vers la Baltique, et le troisiéme vers la mer 
“ Caspienne, imagination s’éléve, les idees s’étendent, et on 
“ entend la nature appellant Phomme aux nobles efforts, aux 
“ combinaisons savantes de l’art, et lui ordonnant de s’asso- 
“ cier a elle pour remplir la destinée de la terre.” 

“ It is impossible to cast an eye upon the map,” says one 
of our annalists, “ and not perceive, at the first glance, how 
“ doundless is the speculation of advantages which time might 
“ have opened from this system of commercial intercourse. 
“ Possessing soils of every kind, and stretched out beneath 
“ climates of very various temperatures, the territories of the 
“ yepublic of Poland are watered by innumerable streams. 
“ Very little art would be requisite to effect a complete com- 
“ munication through all these by means of canals, and very 
“ little industry of the people would furnish abundance of 
«“ employment to an extensive and busy navigation.” § 

“Through the channel of K6nigsberg,” observes Mr. Oddy, 

“the British Turkey trade may be safely carried on, and at 
“ a cheaper rate than by the Mediterranean. Riga possesses 
“ also greater facility for this branch of trade; for the goods 
“ shipped there get much sooner into the current of the Dnie- 
“ per, which conveys them straight to Odessa.” 

To conclude: the truths recapitulated in this paper are by 
no means the result of modern research, but have been ac- 
knowledged in all ages. After the sixteenth century, all the 
commercial states of Europe were awake to the great advan- 
tages of establishing depdéts for produce in Poland or in Rus- 


* The Dnieper, towards its junction with the Black Sea, is, however, disturbed 
up to a certain point by the cataracts; but all of these are capable of being level- 
led, and the difficulty might also be surmounted by the help of a lateral canal, or 
other means. 

+t M. Catteau-Calville. Paris, 1812. 

} The Wolga belongs to Russia, which country, on account of the Caspian Sea, 
the climate and distance, offers, it is true, nearly the same facilities for commerce 
as Poland. But the insatiable ambition of its government renders all reflections 
on this point superfluous. 

§ Annual Register, 1792, p. 35. 
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sia, and of forming a line of communication with Persia, with 
Asiatic Turkey, and even with the Indies. England, after 
the discovery of Archangel, and the Genoese, nearly at the 
same period, negociated on these subjects with the Czars of 
Russia. The Venetians in 1632 treated for the same purpose 
with Vladislas IV. king of Poland, offering, at their own cost, 
to destroy the cataracts of the Dnieper, and to construct certain 
strongholds against the incursions of the Tartars. In 1660, 
Charles XI. King of Sweden, and Frederic III. Duke of Hol- 
stein Gottorp, made similar efforts, and it was with this view 
that the latter began to dig his canal from Kiel across Sles- 
wig and Holstein. But these attempts, though not wholly 
without success, were all ultimately defeated, in consequence 
of incursions by the savage hordes of Russia, the complicated 
troubles in Poland, and the supremacy. of ignorant Turks on 
the Euxine. At the present date, when not one of these ob- 
stacles any longer exists, and when Russia, in consequence of 
her inordinate ambition, is closed against Europe, have we 
not reason to say that Poland is almost the only country of 
the continent possessing the key to those grand questions 
which we vainly endeavour to solve on the Danube, and by 
connection capable of assisting, also, our operations on the 
Euphrates. 

But in order that Poland may be in a condition to fulfil a 
destiny so brilliant for herself and so useful for all Europe, 
what is requisite? It is necessary, we once more repeat, that 
her foreign yoke should be completely broken ; and we believe 
that this is not impossible, so soon as it shall be sufficiently 
understood, in this country, how close and indissoluble is the 
connection which exists betwixt the well-being of Poland and 
the vital interests of Great Britain. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


Travels in Crete. By Rosert Pasutey, Esq., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. Murray, 
London, 1837. 


OF all the “isles that crown the Aigean deep,” none is so 
highly celebrated as Crete. To this interesting country be- 
longs much of the legendary lore of ancient Hellenic poetry 
and religion, as well as the renown of early civilization and 
power. Its considerable magnitude, its central situation be- 
tween the European, the Asiatic and the African continents, 
its possession of several spacious and secure harbours, of a 
fertile soil and a salubrious climate, have bestowed on it a 
political and commercial importance which has been at all 
times acknowledged. Perhaps this importance of an island 
which commands the entrance of the Greek Archipelago, and 
therefore of the Dardanelles, may not be less at the present 
day, than when, before the time of Aristotle, it was called the 
Sovereign of the Aigean. 

The conquest of Crete by the Romans under Metellus, in 
the age of Cicero, was nearly contemporaneous with their ac- 


' quisition of Cyrene; and the administration of both these new 


possessions remained united until the transfer of the seat of 
Empire to Constantinople. After this event Crete was a pro- 
vince of the Byzantine empire till the middle of the ninth 
century, when it fell into the hands of the Saracens. It was 
again annexed to the Greek Empire by the victories of Nice- 
phorus Phocas, in the reign of Romanus II. At the end of 
the twelfth century it was acquired by the Venetians, who held 
it till about a hundred and sixty years ago; when the Turks, 
at an immense sacrifice of blood and treasure, effected its con- 
quest. It had long been regarded as the great bulwark of 
Christendom against the Mohammedans: and Pope Clement 
IX. is said to have died of a broken heart at its loss. Crete 
was now governed by Pachas sent from Constantinople ; until 
in 1821 the Christians of the island raised the insurrectionary 
standard of the Cross, and attempted, with their fellow-chris- 
tians of the continent of Greece, to emancipate themselves 
from the Moslem yoke. 
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The attempt was finally unsuccessful. England (under 
the Wellington administration), France and Russia, the three 
allied powers, mediating between the Greeks and the sublime 
Porte, decided that the Cretans should not be emancipated 
from their thraldom, but should be transferred to the iron 
sceptre of the great Egyptian Satrap Mehemet Ali. 

«With the deep wounds of mutual hatred, engendered by so long and 
so bitter a strife, still open, the Christian had to regard as his master a 
Turkish Pasha sent from Alexandria instead of from Constantinople, and 
thought his condition but little bettered by the change; while the Cretan 
Mohammedans were to submit to a power which was hardly considered as 
depending on the Sultan. Both parties were therefore disappointed and 
disgusted at this termination of the struggle; the Christians having ex- 
pected to shake off the Turkish yoke, and the Mchammedans having hoped 
to re-establish their old lawless independence.”’—Jnirod., p. xxiii. 

From Mr. Pashley’s Preface we learn that he spent the 
spring and summer of 1833 in the Ionian Islands, Albania 
and Greece, and its autumn in Asia Minor and at Constanti- 
nople. It is plain, from every part of his work, that before 
visiting Crete, where he remained from February till Septem- 
ber in the following year, Mr. Pashley not only possessed a 
most ample fund of ancient learning, but had also rendered 
himself thoroughly familiar with the language and manners 
of the modern Greeks. On both accounts, therefore, he was 
eminently qualified to travel in a region of which there 
was so little actually known, and so much to be learned. We 
gladly enter on the task of exhibiting to our readers the more 
important features of Mr. Pashley’s work, which undoubtedly 
very far surpasses, in every respect, all former descriptions of 
Crete*, and throws a clear light as well on the topography 
and history of the country, as on the peculiar manners and 
character of its inhabitants. It does not however aspire to 
the “ample verge ” and ponderous bulk in which the learned 
labours of Hobhouse and Dodwell, of Clarke and Hughes, 
were presented to the world. But although the day of quartos 
is no more, and Mr. Pashley’s travels may not vie with their 


* The valuable and most learned work on Crete, for which the republic of 
letters is indebted to Professor Hick of Gottingen, was wholly written from the 
imperfect materials supplied by the travellers who preceded Mr. Pashley ; and was 
rather intended to illustrate, from classical authorities, the ancient mythology and 
earliest history of the island, than to give a view of its existing monuments, or of 
the manners and customs of its present inhabitants. 
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predecessors in size, they are not inferior to any of them in 
respect of typographical execution, or of the elegance and 
good taste of their embellishments. The lithographic views 
which adorn the work have more than once beguiled us from 
our labours, and carried us unaware from the fog and dark- 
ness of our English winter, into a fair region of mountain- 
hollows and sunny bays. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Pashley has followed the ex- 
ample of the great scholars of Germany in appropriating to 
the gods and heroes of the Hellenic race their old Hellenic 
names. The study of the ancient religion of Greece, however 
it may be slighted by those who would limit our speculations 
to the visible and the tangible, will always interest the philo- 
sophical observer of the progress and development of the hu- 
man mind, The subject, however, is not less difficult than 
it is interesting; and we are convinced that no one cause has 
added more to its inherent difficulty than the practice which 
has hitherto prevailed of adopting on all occasions names 
borrowed from the Roman mythology. Thus the Hellenic 
Kronos and Athene have been confounded with the Latian 
Saturnus and the Etruscan Minerva. We hope that Mr. 
Pashley’s loyalty to the cause of accurate scholarship will be 
emulated by our future travellers in classic lands. The topo- 
graphical researches are distinguished by both learning and 
acuteness, and every important question involved in them 
seems to us to be definitively settled. Any account of them, 
long enough to be intelligible, would however be tedious to 
many of our readers. We will therefore merely state, that 
our author has discovered and described the existing vestiges 
of more than twenty ancient cities, the situations of which 
were previously assigned (and, with respect to many of them, 
very erroneously) by conjecture alone. Amongst the cities 
thus newly brought to light, we find the important and in- 
teresting names of Axos, Miletos, Lyctos, Praesos, Eleutherna, 
Sybritia and Elyros. We must also refer our classical readers 
to the curious and learned investigations respecting the sites 
of Aptera, Cydonia and Polyrrhenia, which seem for the first 
time to be settled by Mr. Pashley. The ruins of Aptera are 
fully described in the 4th Chapter of Vol. I., and it is shown 
to have been at a place about forty English miles to the east 
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of the position given to it by all previous travellers and topo- 
graphers. 

We shall venture to follow our author into two of the an- 
tiquarian discussions contained in his first volume, respecting 
the Cretan labyrinth and the tomb of Jupiter, or Zeus, as we 
ought to call him. As to the former, Mr. Pashley compels us 
to abandon the belief of our boyhood. All previous travellers 
have very fully described a cavern, near the ruins of Gortyna, 
on the south side of the island, and have supposed it to be 
the scene of the Minotaur’s destruction by Theseus. Each 
of these modern knights-errant has likewise taken the same 
precaution on entering the cavern as Theseus is said to have 
adopted on venturing into the labyrinth : 


«* Errabunda regens tenui vestigia filo, 
Ne labyrintheis e flexibus egredientem 
Tecti frustraretur inobservabilis error.’’ 


But, as Mr. Pashley observes, Cnossos, near the north coast, 
is assigned by ancient writers as the locality in question ; and 
the labyrinth itself is uniformly spoken of, not as a cavern, 
but a building, “ erected by the celebrated artist Daedalus, and 
designed as a dwelling for the Minotaur.” 


*‘ There is, however, no sufficient reason for believing that the Cretan 
labyrinth ever had a more real existenc, than its fabled occupant. Much 
as is said in the Homeric poems of Dadalus, Minos, Ariadne and other 
Cretan worthies, it is in vain that we search to find in them any evidence 
of the material existence of this monument. Hesiod and Herodotus are 
equally silent on the subject of the imaginary edifice ; and the latter author, 
who compares the Egyptian labyrinth with the temples of Ephesus and 
Samos, could hardly have avoided mentioning the labyrinth of Crete, if 
there had been such a building in existence. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that I found no traces of any such monument in the neighbourhood of 
Makro-Teikho. 

“The forms of the mythical labyrinth, as exhibited on the coins of 
Cnossos, are naturally varied, since they represent, not a material edifice, 
but a work of the imagination. * * * * * Even authors who understood 
the ancient myths as records of strictly historical facts, admit that the 
edifice of the labyrinth had dissolved into thin air before their time, and, 
like the fabric of a dream, had ‘ left not a rack behind.’ ”—vVol. i. p. 209. 


We may, however, retain another ancient Cretan tradition, 
to which we have alluded, and which is of nearly equal cele- 
brity with this of the labyrinth. “The tomb of Zeus” is still 
known to the Christian peasants of its neighbourhood under 

202 
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the same name as was bestowed on it, long before the Chris- 
tian zra, by the heathen inhabitants of Cnossos and Gortyna. 
That the place in question should have thus preserved its an- 
cient name unchanged through the lapse of so many ages, 
we cannot but consider as a very curious fact. The following 
is Mr. Pashley’s account of the spot. 


«« My host (at Arkhanes), had never heard it called by any other name 
than ‘the tomb of Zeus,’ (rod Asds ro wvzee,) and therefore had not un- 
derstood me at first, when I inquired after a cave. * * * * * A good 
hour was spent in reaching the summit, towards the northern extremity 
of which I observed foundations of the massive walls of a building, the 
length of which was about eighty feet. Within this space is an aperture 
in the ground; it is now so filled up that a man cannot stand in it, and 
its diameter is not above eight or ten feet. 

‘‘ These then are the only remains of that object of deep religious vene- 
ration, the supposed tomb of ‘the Father of gods and men,’ with its 
celebrated inscription. * * * The testimony of a long series of ancient 
and ecclesiastical writers proves fully and distinctly, that the tomb re- 
mained an object of curiosity to strangers and of veneration to the Cretans, 
from an early period till after the age of Constantine. * * * We find 
that the Cretans continued to worship the old Deities of their island, and 
to venerate the tomb of Zeus, half a century after the legal establishment 
of Christianity. * * * The pomps and glories of the old religion retained, 
for nearly four centuries after the Christian era, an unrelaxed hold on 
- the convictions and affections of the Cretan people, notwithstanding the 
labours of Titus and the elders whom he established among them. And 
it does not surprise us that Christianity should have failed to take root 
suddenly and deeply in a mountainous country like Crete ; the inhabitants 
of which, though they must have been pretty free from that vain wisdom 
and false philosophy which made the disputants in the schools of Athens 
turn a deaf ear to the preaching of St. Paul, yet, being a nation of moun- 
taineers, would naturally be like the other Pagans of whom we read, and 
the stubbornness of whose hearts it was everywhere difficult to overcome. 
We should also remember that their country was the very stronghold of 
heathen superstitions ; the birth-place, not only of the King of Heaven, 
but of many of its other Deities; so that, 


‘ Al tempo degli Dei falsi e bugiardi,’ 
scarcely a fountain or stream or glen existed in it, where ancient traditions 
were not preserved of the time when gods dwelt among the sons and 
daughters of men.”—Vol. i. p. 212. 

Much light is thrown on the colonial policy of Venice by 
parts of the work which rest on the high and incontrovertible 
authority of original documents, chiefly unpublished Venetian 
chronicles, examined by the learned author when at Venice, 
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on his return homeward. Copious extracts from these manu- 
scripts are given in a historical appendix. The following are 
some incidental notices of the same subject. 


«« The proveditor Foscarini was soon afterwards dispatched from Venice 
to inquire into the real condition of the Cretan people. His extremely 
interesting report is still in existence, and presents a melancholy picture 
of systematic oppression and legalized iniquity, on the part of both the 
privileged order of nobles and the local government. 

“Foscarini seems not only to have been endued witha high sense of 
honour and a love of virtue, but also to have possessed every requisite 
intellectual endowment for the due accomplishment of his important duty ; 
and his report also shows him to have been most diligent in his researches. 
After detailing to the Venetian Senate the various acts of fraud and op- 
pression to which the whole mass of the people were subjected, he says, 
the Cavalieri had reduced the peasants to a worse condition than that of 
slaves, so that they never dared even to complain of any injustice : 





‘ Libertas pauperis haec est : 
Pulsatus rogat, et pugnis concisus adorat, 
Ut liceat paucis cum dentibus inde reverti.’ 


* Little change was however produced in the condition of these subjects 
of the Venetian aristocracy, in consequence of Foscarini’s generous and 
indignant denunciation of the cruelty and impolicy of the adopted system 
of government, and of the tyrannical proceedings of the petty nobles whom 
it tolerated. This may easily be inferred from the fact, that a member of 
the ‘ Syndicate of the Levant,’ Giulio de’ Garzoni, made a similar report to 
the Senate in 1586, ten years after that which was the result of Foscarini’s 
mission. This Syndic bears express testimony to the fact, that all the 
inhabitants of the island, except of course the tyrannizing and degraded 
privileged class, longed for a change of government, and even preferred 
‘ the tyrannical domination of the Turks ’ to that which the Venetians exer- 
cised over them.” —Vol. i. p. 30. 

*« This is a faint sketch of what the Cretan peasant suffered at the hands 
of his Venetian task-master, during several centuries. After the Turkish 
conquest every peasant who embraced Islamism was freed from all their 
oppressions ; and the temporal condition, even of those who remained 
Christians, was undoubtedly bettered by the change of masters. * * * 
Among other great advantages derived by the Greek subjects of Venice 
from their transfer to Moslem sway, was the religious toleration which 
the unbelieving Christian obtained in a higher degree than had ever been 
experienced by the schismatical Greek. A French traveller, in 1710, found 
the Greek population of Modon, then in the possession of the Most Serene 
Republic, anxious to be restored to the tolerant and comparatively easy 
government of the Turks: ‘ils faisoient des voeux pour rétourner sous la 
domination des Turcs, et témoignoient envier le sort des Grecs qui y vivoient 
encore.’ ”’—Vol. i. p. 117 in note. 


The illustrations of the social and moral condition of the 
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Cretans, during the fifty years which preceded the outbreaking 
of the Greek revolution in 1821, are numerous and interest- 
ing. Great indeed was the provocation given by the Mo- 
hammedans to the Christian population; and when the 
standard of the cross was once displayed the day of stern re- 
tribution had arrived. Fearful was the havock and desolation 
of the long-continued warfare which then commenced, and 
by which the oppressor and the oppressed were almost equal 
sufferers. More than half of the entire population of the island 
has been swept away. Black and roofless walls alone are 
left to indicate that the destroyer has passed over villages 
once resounding with “the busy hum of men.” Sometimes 
a solitary inhabitant remains; in other places widows alone 
form almost the entire population. 

«« We arrived soon after sunset in the little village of Vlithias, the only 
male inhabitant of which is a young Mohammedan, in whose house we 
took up our abode. The rest are all widows. In many places in Crete 
the number of widows is large, and in one village of Lasithi they actually 
form the entire population, as is so nearly the case here. These are 
striking instances of the depopulating and exterminating character of the 
late war, so different from those carried on between civilized nations, with 
whom the effects on population, as even under the most rigorous conscrip- 
- tions of Napoleon, are almost imperceptible.””—Vol. ii. p. 121. 

The depopulation of the island has naturally been accom- 
panied by a great diminution in the amount of its produce ; 
fertile valleys and extensive plains have in many places gone 
out of cultivation; and even whole groves of olive-trees have 
either been destroyed (vol. i. p. 28; ii. p. 243.) or suffered to 
run wild (vol. i. p. 143; ii. p. 31.). Little is ordinarily done 
by European travellers in Greece and Turkey to add to our 
small stock of statistical information respecting those coun- 
tries; and it seems that the British Consuls residing in 
Turkey are as little disposed to trouble themselves with sta- 
tistical inquiries as the travellers themselves. In reply to 
certain queries addressed, under the sanction of the Board of 
Trade, to all our Consuls a few years ago, not a single answer 
was obtained from any part of Turkey*. We are therefore 
glad that Mr. Pashley applied himself to this subject during 
his long stay in Crete, with an assiduity proportioned to its 


* See Mr. McCulloch’s Dictionary of Commerce, p. 8. and p. 387. ed. 1837. 
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difficulty; and that “after a very careful investigation and 
repeated conversations with all the principal merchants,” he 
obtained a very full account of the produce, exports, imports, 
revenues and population of the island. The details are given 
in tables (vol. ii. p. 301-326.). Other statistical information 
is occasionally interspersed. 

With respect to the population of Crete, Mr. Pashley sup- 
poses it to have been in ancient times somewhere near a mil- 
lion of souls. Towards the end of the Venetian domination, 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it was reduced to 
about 250,000 souls ; and the Mohammedan conquest is said 
to have still further reduced the number of its inhabitants, at 
the end of the seventeenth century, to less than half that 
amount. When the Greek insurrection broke out in 1821 
the population of Crete was again about 260,000 or 270,000 
(vol. ii. p. 326.), who were nearly equally divided between 
the two prevalent religions. The Mussulman part of its po- 
pulation had, however, been produced not by foreign settlers, 
but, like that of the Mohammedans in Albania, by the apo- 
stasy of its Christian inhabitants. Nearly all the present po- 
pulation of Crete may be said to have a common descent from 
those who were still Christians at the time of the Turkish 


conquest. 


“Thus the acquisition of Crete by the Saracens of Spain in the ninth 
century seems to have led to the rapid conversion of nearly the whole 
population to the faith of the Crescent: and when at length this long-lost 
jewel was restored, by the valour and good fortune of Nicephorus Phocas, 
to the imperial diadem, the canonization of Nicon the Armenian became 
the hardly-earned reward of his zeal and success ‘ in extirpating the false 
doctrines of Mohammedanism’ from the soil of the island. 

“*On the second conquest of Crete by Mohammedan invaders, some of 
the wealthier inhabitants of Megalo-Kastron and its neighbourhood are 
said, after openly renouncing Christianity, to have retained, in secret, the 
faith in which they had been baptized, and to have handed it down, in the 
same manner, to their descendants. Their exoteric doctrine alone was 
the faith of Islam, their esoteric was still that of the Cross. Among such 
families that of the Kurmiulidhes is celebrated throughout the whole island, 
both for what was done by them before the Greek revolution, and for what 
they have suffered since. They were a powerful and wealthy house or 
clan, established at Khusé, in the fertile plain of Messaré. They had con- 
formed to the newly-introduced religion almost immediately after the 
Turkish conquest; but, unlike the majority of the new converts, had their 
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children secretly baptized, and bestowed on them Christian names. On 
subsequent circumcision each of them received his Mohammedan appella- 
tion of Ibrahim, Khusein, and so forth ; thus every Kurmilis was nomi- 
nally a Mohammedan, and in reality a Christian.”—Vol. i. p. 105. 


These historical facts serve to account for many peculiarities 
in the manners of the Cretan Mohammedans, which were not 
overlooked by our traveller: they drink without scruple the 
excellent wine which is produced in their native land: they 
not unfrequently become the spiritual fathers of their Chris- 
tian neighbours’ children, although the Synteknia or gossipred 
is deemed among them the most holy tie. 


«The relation is considered in the Greek church as complete a bar to 
marriage as the closest consanguinity. A man could never wed a widow 
if he had been sponsor for any of her children at the baptismal font; and 
a Greek would almost as soon think of marrying the daughter of his own 
father as the daughter of his godfather.” —Vol. ii. p. 197. 

The Cretan Mussulmen have even been very generally in 
the habit of taking as their wives Christian maidens, who re- 
tained their own faith, but all whose children were ordinarily 
brought up as followers of the prophet. To this, however, 
Mr. Pashley adds: 

«Although marriages of Christian women with Mohammedans have 
been common in Crete, and also elsewhere, yet no doubt many men among 
the Greeks would submit to death rather than marry a woman who had 
not been baptized. And even with respect to their daughters, there are 
alliances, their aversion to which is almost insuperable: for instance, 
those contracted with members of the Roman Catholic church; with the 
Greek, as with the Mohammedan, the heretic is more hateful than the in- 
fidel; and the follower of the Prophet is preferred as a son-in-law to the 
bondman of the Pope.’”’—Vol. i. p. 196. 


This Christian origin of the Mohammedan population in 
Crete also accounts for a singular identity in some of the 
superstitions common to both religions, and which is not 
found, as far as we are aware, in any other eastern country. 
Thus “any supposed apparition of the Panaghia (the Holy 
“ Virgin) in a particular spot draws even Moslem devotees 
“to implore her aid; and in the chief city of the island the 
“devout Mohammedan women burn incense every Friday ; 
“and some of them suspend bits of rags and similar votive 
“ offerings to honour an ancient statue,” supposed to have 
been an Arab warrior. 
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This tendency to similar superstitions seems to be accom- 
panied by the same gross ignorance on the part of both Mo- 
hammedans and Christians, of which many examples may 
be gathered from Mr. Pashley’s pages. Thus our era is as 
wholly unknown to the Christians throughout the island, as 
that of the Hegira to the Mohammedan (vol. i. p.273.).. And 
the attainments of the clergy are not much greater than those 
of the laity. The Cretan monk, and even the Superior of a 
richly-endowed monastery, is scarcely raised, in point of edu- 
cation and knowledge, one single step above the mere peasant: 
very few of them can read; and they are in fact distinguished 
from any other labourers solely by their having made a vow 
of celibacy, by letting their beards grow, and by living in 
their monastery. 

“These monks,” Mr. P. remarks, ‘‘ seem to adhere closely to the first 
principles of their order, and to act in strict, though doubtless in uncon. 
scious, compliance with the precepts of many Saints and Fathers of the 
Church. Most of them, even including not unfrequently their Abbot, are 
thus supported by the daily labour of their own hands. The description 
of the early monastic institutions in Bingham, will best show how little 
the Greek monks of the nineteenth century differ from the contemporaries 
of Jerome. * * * 

«It would be easy to extend the parallel to the extraordinary fastings 
and the extraordinary devotions which are still practised by the oriental 


monks.”—Vol. i. p. 98. 


The common clergy of Crete likewise resemble the first 
teachers of christianity in several points, at least in poverty 
and hospitality, in humility and meekness; but certainly the 
scanty hut of a Greek Papas would never be envied by his 
European brethren. When Mr. Pashley took up his quarters 
in the house of a priest at Episkopiand, it was with difficulty 
that three eggs and an oke of milk were found in the village. 


«« After this sorry meal we tried to sleep. The Papas, his wife, two tall 
daughters, two full-grown sons, some younger children, two asses, two 
cows and a young calf, were the ordinary nightly inmates of the single 
apartment of the cottage; and to their number my party was now added. 
We seem to be transported back more than three thousand years, to the 
time 
‘Cum frigida parvas 

Praeberet spelunca domos, ignemque laremque 
Et pecus et dominos communi clauderet umbra.’ 


The presence of four-legged animals was far from being the only source 
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of discomfort which we found in the priest’s cottage. I might speak of 
other innumerable companions of our couch, ‘ from dewy eve till morn,’ 
who probably thought us entitled, as strangers and guests, to their peculiar 
and unceasing attentions throughout the live-long night.””-—Vol. i. p. 270. 


We will now quote Mr. Pashley’s remarks on the outward 


man of the Cretan mountaineers. 


‘‘ Fashions change but little in the East; and the dress of the Cretan 
peasant is very interesting, even at the present day, from its resemblance 
to that worn by his ancestors more than two thousand years ago. If we 
view the Cretan costume in the sixteenth century, we shall find that it still 
more closely resembles that of the ancient inhabitants of the island. In 
the engraving on the previous page we notice that the beard, the bow and 
quiver, the sword and long knife, were all preserved. ‘The xsrav, tunica, 
or shirt, according as we give the garment its Hellenic, its Roman, or its 
English name, was still exposed in all its amplitude to the eye; and Ga- 
len’s description of the dxod%eere, or boots, worn by the Cretans of his 
time, is a sufficiently accurate account, both of those described by Fosca- 
rini, and of those which I find still preserving their ancient form and 
name, and alone worn by the rural population in every part of the island. 

“‘ Not only was the bow common in the sixteenth century, but wounds 
from arrows are frequently mentioned in the details of the siege of Candia, 
which took place only a hundred and fifty-five years ago. In speaking of 
the Sfakians, Foscarini says (in 1596) that they always carried their bow 
and quiver, and were most excellent archers. * * * * Garzoni also men- 

_tions the difficulties encountered by the Venetians when they attempted 
to replace the ancient bow by a modern innovation. Another article of 
dress sometimes used by the Cretans is a very short cloak, falling only a 
little below the girdle. This I suppose to resemble the Kretikon men- 
tioned by Eupolis and Aristophanes, and stated by some lexicographers 
to have been a short light cloak, just as much as the modern boots resem- 
ble the ancient throughout the island, * * * Little as is the change which 
has taken place in the fashion of the Cretan’s dress, there is yet a con- 
siderable difference in its material in ancient times and at the present day. 
Both the under and the upper garments of the Dorians were woollen ; and 
the same dress was adopted by the Athenians, and had become general in 
the time of Thucydides. Thus the linen khiton or shirt, among the an- 
cients, was thought a luxury; and yet at the present day the Sfakian 
mountaineer frequently wears a silken shirt, although probably it is only 
washed for Easter Sunday during the whole time while it is in use. It 
is occasionally taken off, like that of an Albanian, in order that its owner 
may free himself from some of those active little animals which have long 
enjoyed an undisturbed shelter within its hospitable folds.”—Vol. ii. p. 


253. 

The Cretan dames have drawn from our author observa- 
tions no less interesting. 

“There is scarcely any perceptible difference, to an eye neither prac- 
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tised nor skilful in observing articles of female apparel, between the dresses 
of Greek and Turkish ladies in this city. The Christian fair one conceals 
her charms from every eye, when she once leaves the interior of her hus- 
band’s house, as completely as any of her Mohammedan neighbours. Be- 
fore I was aware of this Greek concealment of the face, I was not a little 
surprised to find myself graciously regarded by a pair of eyes belonging, 
as I supposed, to some unknown Turkish lady, but which, as I afterwards 
found out, were those of my hostess. Her husband says that he thinks 
the custom still more proper for a Greek’s wife than for a Turk’s; for if 
she did not observe it, she might attract the gaze of some true believer. 

‘* Although the supposition that the seclusion of Greek women has arisen 
from an imitation of Turkish manners is generally received, it may, I think, 
be shown to be totally erroneous. The general practice of the ancient 
Greeks is well known ; and if we find the modern seclusion observed long 
before the Turkish conquest, we must assign it to its ancient source, and 
not to the influence of Asiatic manners imported by the Turks. Now 
there is ample evidence that, while the Venetians were masters of Crete, 
the Greek women used never to go out of their houses, except to perform 
certain religious ceremonies. The Turks therefore found manners like 
their own, in this respect at least, on first landing in the island. 

“‘The same hereditary custom, derived from ancient times, sufficiently 
accounts for the similar concealment of Greek women in other parts of 
Turkey ; and for the undoubted fact, that the seclusion of the Sfakian 
women is greater than that of any other Christians in the island. 

“« The ordinary seclusion of Turkish women, and their veiled and mummy- 
like appearance whenever they walk out, have the sanction of a religious 
command, to which they are partly, if not chiefly, owing. The custom 
of the Greeks, however, comes not from the precepts of St. Paul or Ter- 
tullian, but from the practice of their heathen ancestors ; and the descrip- 
tion which Dicaearchus has given of the dress of the Theban ladies in his 
time, when they wore veils which so concealed all the face that only the 
eyes could be seen, may serve as a faithful account of the head-dress of all 
the female population, Moslem and Christian, of the principal city of 
Crete at the present day.”—Vol. i. p. 181. 

In a very pleasing chapter on the song and dance of the 
modern population, and on their resemblance to those of 
ancient times, we find mention of the existence among the 
Cretan fair of ideas which we devoutly trust will not, in our 
time, find favour in the eyes of the ladies of Britain. 

«Tt must be observed that no woman of the island ever sings; andthe 
Sfakian women, whose seclusion and reserve is greater than that of the 
other female Cretans, never even dance, except on some great religious 
festivals, and then only with very near relations. Manias, who thinks 
that the readiness with which the women of Mylopétamo and other parts 
of the island join in the dance is hardly creditable to them, was greatly 
horrified at the idea of any respectable female’s ever singing ; and assured 
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me that it was quite impossible for a Greek woman to disgrace herself by 
doing anything so disreputable.” —Vol. ii. p. 255. 


The specimens of the modern Cretan muse contained in 
this chapter consist chiefly of love songs. Many war songs 
are also given in different parts of the work, and are translated 
with great fidelity. The Cretan war songs seem to resemble 
those of modern Greece in general, and may be called epic 
poems, giving the simple narrative of facts without much 
poetical elation. ‘The love songs, Madhinadhas, have a more 
poetical and often almost Asiatic colour; they consist of 
single distichs, which are wholly unconnected together, like 
the four-lined stanzas of the Lettish people, or the Polish 
Krakowiak’s ; and serve, as in ancient times, to regulate the 


dance (vol. i. p. 245.) : 


«*O thou, my much-beloved maid, 
Branch of a lofty tree, 
With thee what mind can converse hold? 
Who can dispute with thee? 


«« Bear witness, brightly shining moon, 
And Haghio Kostandi! 
Beauties like thine ’neath the expanse 
Of Heav’n I ne’er did see. 


‘«*T heard thy beauty’s far-spread fame, 
And came its truth to prove ; 
And now my soul no more can bear 
To flee from thee, my love. 


«‘ The sun, when rising in the cast, 
Lurks in thy bosom fair, 
And all his setting glories hide 
Beneath thy yellow hair. 
«« My mind, and all my heart’s desire, 
Have thee as their sole aim : 
I stand as if of sense bereft, 
To hear pronounced thy name. 


«‘ Be Heaven my witness that I love ; 
The Lord doth know my pains, 

He who together draws the clouds, 
Who thunders, and who rains. 
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«* Now can I do no other thing 
But thy dear likeness take, 
And it within my bosom place, 
And wear it for thy sake. 


** My slender little cypress tree, 
With red cap on thy head! 
Who ’1I be that happiest of men, 
Who thee, fair maid, shall wed?” 


The last instance may be called a bold Orientalism, though 
not quite so whimsical as Motenabbi’s “cypress, planted on 
a white sand-hill, bearing two pomegranates (the bosom), 
and a moon (the face) with a night-cap on.” 

We cannot pass over the following exquisite trait of feeling. 


“‘ Distinguished as all the Greeks are by the love of their own country, 
this general characteristic is still more strongly developed in the Cretans 
than in the inhabitants of any other district with which I am acquainted 
in this part of the world. In ancient times the Cretans showed this af- 
fection for their native island by calling it, not by-the common name of 
father-land (ware/;), but by the still dearer appellation of mother-land 
(untels), a word which is mentioned as peculiar to the Cretans by Plato, 
Plutarch, lian and Synesius.”—Vol. i. p. 308. 


In Crete, as in every land at the same stage of civilization, 
vengeance takes the place of law; and the shedder of blood 
is forced to avoid, by voluntary banishment, the wrath of the 
relatives of the dead. The Eastern Church has in this case 
well performed her office of peace and love. 


“It would be easy to fill a volume with instances of the regular exac- 
tion of this penalty of blood for blood by the relations of every one who 
was slain. The usage was by no means confined to Sfakia, although it 
seems to have been observed here more invariably than elsewhere in the 
island, a point which every Sfakian thinks highly honourable to his 
country. Additional details are, however, hardly necessary in order to 
develop the nature of these occurrences. In a country where laws would 
take the trial and execution of the murderer out of the hands of his ac- 
cusers, such actions would of course lose the character of honourable ven- 
geance and even stern justice, which they possess in Sfakia, and acquire 
that of bold and memorable crimes. 

«« These customs remind us of the state of society described in the Iliad 
and Odyssey, where we find that the murderer either makes compensation 
to the relations of the man slain by him, or goes into exile to avoid their 
vengeance. Somewhat later there were introduced expiatory rites, which 
many ancient authors have assigned to the heroic age, but which do not 
seem to have been known to Homer. In ancient times it would every- 
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where have been considered a heinous crime, as it would be now in Sfakia, 
to refuse shelter and protection to such a fugitive. 

«« The existence of such feuds as these, in many Sfakian families, would 
greatly have paralysed the exertions of the Cretan insurgents against the 
Mohammedans in 1821. The Oriental Church, however, invites her sons 
to become ‘brothers ;’ and the spiritual relationship thus entered into is 
of so solemn and sacred a nature, that, like gossipred, it for ever prevents 
marriage between those immediately connected with the contracting par- 
ties. This religious ceremony was very generally performed among the 
Sfakian mountaineers in 1821, and they were thus enabled, forgiving all 
mutual enmities, cordially to work together in every attempt to injure 
their common foe, the Mohammedans. 

** Manias repeats to me a distich, according to which 


The brothers whom the Church doth make, 
Are dearer to each other, 

Than those who’re tied by bonds of blood 
As children of one mother.’ 


The Slavonian ritual, which I suppose differs but little from the Greek, 
also contains ‘a particular benediction for the solemn union of two male 
or two female friends in the presence of the congregation.’ These customs 
of the mountaineers of Greece and Dalmatia call to our recollection the 
old Cretan institutions which sanctioned a close intimacy between those 
of the same sex, and were undoubtedly designed ‘ to revive that generous 
friendship of the heroic ages which was so celebrated in song, and to add 
a new motive to the love of glory in the noblest spirits.’ ’’—Vol. ii. p. 247. 

We forbear to notice many passages on which we would 
willingly dwell, in order that we may find space for Mr. Pash- 
ley’s observations on the superstitions of the island. For this 
inquiry he was eminently qualified by his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the modern language of the country, aided by great 
learning and sagacity. Accordingly we are inclined to regard 
them as not yielding in interest to any portion of his work. 
The belief and usages which still linger in the valleys of Crete 
come before us attended by a long train of reminiscences, 
stretching from “ hoar antiquity ” down to our own age. 

*« On leaving Polis we descend for some time ; after seeing several tombs 
on our left we pass the church of Haghiae Parthénoe, of which my guide 
speaks with deep feelings of religious respect ; and a hundred paces farther, 
a most copious fountain, on our right, deriving its name from the same 
holy and miracle-working virgins to whom the church is dedicated, and 
who also preside over the waters. The Venetian senator, Flaminio Cor- 
naro, has described the miraculous phenomena which used to be seen at 
this Christian source, and which deserve to be compared with the similar, 
and even still more wonderful performances of a Pagan spring which for- 
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merly existed at Tyana. No educated traveller can fail to notice the iden- 
tity between many of the superstitions equally prevalent among both an- 
cient and modern inhabitants of various parts of Greece. It is manifest 
that beings, created by the lively imagination of the Greeks in olden times, 
are still objects of veneration at the present day ; and the religious feelings 
of the Cretan, in the nineteenth century, towards these Holy Virgins of 
the fountain, differ very little, if at all, from those entertained for the 
Naids by his heathen ancestors. The mythology of ancient Italy also 
supplies us with similar instances of holy virgins, supposed to dwell in 
fountains and rivers, which were consequently objects of religious venera- 
tion to the people. Thus the poet sings of Anna Perenna, 


‘ Corniger hanc cupidis rapuisse Numicius undis 
Creditur, et stagnis occuluisse suis :’ 


and the same deified being was believed to keep watch over other waters. 
The ‘domus Albunez resonantis,’ and another still more sacred source, 
which existed in the vicinity of Rome, may likewise be mentioned. 


‘ Egeria! sweet creation of some heart, 
Which found no mortal resting-place so fair 
As thine ideal breast.’ 


In later times Great Britain herself could boast, while the mythology of mo- 
dern Rome, engrafted on old Pagan superstitions, formed an essential part 
of her religious creed, of many such Water Nymphs or Holy Virgins. The 
fountain of Saint Wenefrede in Wales, used in those ages to be constantly 
the resort of pious pilgrims, and has not, even at the present day, wholly 
ceased to be an object of religious veneration. On the contrary, Saint 
Anne’s sacred source, at Buxton in Derbyshire, which is so honourably 
mentioned by Drayton, is no longer considered as entitled to religious re- 
spect; and has totally lost those miraculous powers which it was formerly 
supposed to derive from the immediate presence and favour of its Virgin 
Saint. In ancient Britain, a native goddess, identified, like the Greek 
Athene, with their own Minerva by the Romans, was believed to preside 
over all hot springs ; thus St. Anne was probably the immediate successor 
of the Pagan deity. 

«‘The nymphs of the ancient Greeks used to delight no lessin caves, where 
drops of water ever kept distilling from the living rock, than in these 
perennial springs. Such natural temples are chiefly appropriated at the 
present day, not, like this fountain near Pdlis, to the old divinities under 
new names, but to the Virgin Queen of Heaven, whom the modern mytho- 
logy describes as more glorious than the ‘Cherubim, and beyond comparison 
more honourable than the Seraphim,’ and from whose commandments her 
credulous and superstitious votaries pray that they may never swerve: 
Thus a Panaghia Spelaedtissa, or Virgin of the Grotto, may now be found 
in every part of Greece, receiving from the Christian peasant honours 
not unlike those bestowed in ancient times on the Nymphs and Pan, of 
whose temples she has obtained possession. 

** Fountains and wells, among the modern Greeks, when not possessed 
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by any Virgin Saint, are sometimes the abode of a spirit, called Srosyeiov, 
element, and belonging to a class of supernatural beings, the existence of 
which is everywhere believed in by the peasantry. ‘This Water-spirit is 
of the male sex, and delights to entice young maidens to visit the chambers 
of the well-furnished and splendid palace in which he resides, within the 
waters of his well or fountain. 

«I suppose these notions to be vestiges of opinions once inculcated by 
Fathers of the Church, respecting the Pagan water-spirits, which, until 
they received as it were Christian baptism, and the name of a Saint, were 
naturally treated as demoniacal beings. 

Thus the water-spirits of Tertullian derive their power from the great 
Arch-Fiend : ‘Immundi spiritus aquis incubant: sciunt opaci quique 
fontes, et avii quoque rivi—et putei, qui rapere dicuntur, scilicet per vim 
Spiritus Nocentis.’ ”’—Vol. i. p. 88, and nofe, p. 94. 


In his second volume Mr. Pashley enters upon the subject 
of vampires, “ whose existence and evil deeds form a general 
article of popular belief throughout the island.” 


««The Vampire, or Katakhanas, as he is called in Crete, is denominated 
Vurviilakas, or Vrukdélakas, in the islands of the Archipelago, where the 
belief is generally prevalent that if a man has committed a great crime, or 
dies excommunicated by a priest or bishop, the earth will not receive him 
when he dies, and he therefore rambles about all night, spending only the 
day time in his tomb. Many believe that, even in the day time, it is only 
once a week, on the Saturday, that he is allowed to occupy his burial- 
place. When it is discovered that such a Vurvilakas is about, the people 
go on a Saturday and open his tomb, where they always find his body just 
as it was buried, and entirely undecomposed. The priest by whom they 
are accompanied reads certain parts of the ritual, supposed to be of pecu- 
liar efficacy for putting a stop to every restless Vampire’s wanderings, and 
sometimes this course suffices to restore the neighbourhood to peace and 
quiet. But cases happen in which the priest is not a sufficiently powerful 
exorcist thus easily to stop the nocturnal rambles and misdeeds of the un- 
dying one, who, like Shakspeare’s ghost, is doomed to walk the night as 
a punishment for the foul crimes done in his days of nature. Whenever, 
then, this ordinary religious ceremony, to which recourse is first had, is 
found inefficacious, the people of the neighbourhood go to the tomb on a 
Saturday, take out the body and consume it with fire ; an operation which 
nothing but extreme necessity would ever make Greeks consent to per- 
form, on account of their religious horror of burning a body on which the 
holy oil has been poured by the priest, when performing the last rite of 
his religion over the dying man,”—Vol. ii. p, 200. 

This frightful superstition is shown to have been very widely 
spread throughout the East ; and Mr. Pashley has ingeniously 
(and we think successfully), connected it with the mode of 
burial of persons who had committed suicide formerly prac- 
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tised in England. We regret that the inquiry is too long for 
insertion, and are unwilling to destroy its effect by an abridg- 
ment. We pass willingly to the contemplation of one of the 
most pleasing forms with which the invention of man has 
sought to people the supernatural world. 


«* Other supernatural beings, besides the Holy Virgins and the Vam- 
pires, of whom I have heard in Crete, are the Nereidhes (Negnides) ; they 
are said to show themselves to very few persons, although they constantly 
frequent the mountains, caves near the sea-shore, and other desert spots; 
they are of the female sex, are very beautiful, and always pass their 
nights in dancing. Thus it appears that the Nereid nymphs of antiquity 
have prese*ved their sex and personal beauty, and even their ancient at- 
tachment to the dance, along with their watery habitations in dripping 
caverns near the sea. The title of an unpublished treatise contained among 
the manuscripts of the Vienna Library is, ‘concerning the nymphs 
whom the common people call Nereids.’ Another epithet, ‘ the beautiful 
ladies,’ bestowed on these creatures of popular superstition, reminds us 
of the Eumenides of the ancients, and of other euphemisms used to propi- 
tiate the imaginary beings of our own fairy mythology. 

“* The lofty mountains are the favourite haunt of the Nereids at the 
present day. Even among the ancients the same transfer of Water-nymphs 
tothe mountains was common. ‘The huntress and mountain goddess Ar- 
temis is attended, as we have seen, by Cretan River-nymphs ; and Cyrene, 
in Virgil, invokes at once, 


* Oceanumque patrem rerum, Nymphasque sorores, 
Centum quae silvas, centum quae flumina servant.’ 


These modern Nereids bear a closer resemblance to the fairies of Old En- 
gland than any other supernatural beings of whom I have heard in the East. 
Our fairies principally inhabit mountains and caverns, and their chief 
nightly pastime is dancing. 

«‘The main intercourse of ‘the beautiful ladies’ with mankind is when 
they change one of their young Nereids for the child of a woman who has 
just become a mother. Their offspring, so left in exchange, is said never 
to live. The conduct of the Cretan Nereid resembles, in this point also, 
the general practice of our fairy. 


* When larks gin sing 
Away we fling, 
And babes new-born steal as we go ; 
And elfe in bed 
We leave instead, 
And wend us laughing, ho! ho! ho!’ 


“‘T, however, find no trace in Crete of the belief in the diminutive sta- 
ture of the Nereids, a peculiarity of our English fairies, which they have 
been supposed to have derived, with some of their unamiable qualities, 
from the Gothic elves. 

VOL. VI.—N® XII. 2P 
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** The following Sfakian story also has a resemblance to the legends of 
our northern mythology, with its 
he eek . . . © fairy elves, 
Whose midnight revels by a forest side, 
Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 
Or dreams he sees, while overhead the moon 
Sits arbitress ;—they, on their mirth and dance 
Intent, with jocund music charm his ear.’ 


*‘Two men went on a fine moonlight night up the lofty mountains, 
intending to hunt the agrimia. They heard a great tumult, and at first 
supposed it to be caused by people coming to obtain snow to take into the 
city: but as they drew nearer they heard the sound of musical instruments 
and varied sports. The men soon discovered that these were not mortals, 
but an assemblage of demoniacal beings : all of whom were clothed in va- 
ried garments, and rode on horses, some of which were white, and others 
of different colours. It appeared that there were both men and women, 
on foot and on horseback, a multitude of people: and the men were white 
as doves, and the women beautiful as the sun-beams ; it was also evident 
that they were carrying something like a bier. The mountaineers deter- 
mined to shoot at the aerial host as they passed on singing, 

‘ We go, we go, to fetch the lady-bride 
From the steep rock, a solitary nymph.’ 


** As soon as the shot was fired, those,who were last in the procession 
exclaimed ‘ They ’ve murdered our bridegroom—they ’ve murdered our 
bridegroom :’—and as they made this exclamation they wept, and shrieked, 
and fled.” —Vol. ii. p. 214. 

The passage we have last quoted, relating to those beauti- 
ful conceptions of olden times, which are “ still loath to leave 
the region they have loved,” brings forcibly to our minds the 
exquisite words in which Schiller has expressed the strong 
tendency of man’s nature to the creation of an ideal world. 


“* Delightedly dwells he ’mong fays and talismans, 
And spirits ; and delightedly believes 
Divinities, being himself divine. 
The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 
The fair humanities of old religion, 
The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 
That had their haunts in dale or piny mountain, 
Or forest, by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 
Or chasms and watery depths; all these have vanish’d : 
They live no longer in the faith of reason ! 
But still the heart doth need its idols, still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old forms*.” 


* Piccolomini, Act II. Sc. IV. It will be perceived that we have slightly varied 
the latter words of Coleridge’s excellent version. 
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It will readily be conceived that amidst a race so prone to 
believe in the wild and the wonderful, religion could not long 
escape the corruptions which spring naturally out of the cre- 
dulity of its votaries, or the fraud or folly of its teachers. Ac- 
cordingly we find that fables and legends of the most ridiculous 
description have disfigured the Christianity of the Eastern 
Church. Mr. Pashley, speaking of the Cathedral at Megalo- 
Kastron, says, 


“It was in this cathedral that no less valuable a relique than the head 
of St. Titus was preserved during the Venetian rule. According to the 
Christian legends of the middle ages, the body of the saint, who had been 
buried in his own cathedral, could never be found after the capture of Gor- 
tyna by the Saracens. His head, however, used to be exhibited on certain 
occasions, and with great solemnity, to the people of Megélo-Kastron. The 
Latin priests of Candia left not the precious relique within the walls of 
what, on their departure, became a Mohammedan city ; but duly trans- 
ported the so-called head of Titus to Venice, where it was deposited in the 
rich Reliquiario of St. Mark’s church. * * * There is a church of St. Sera- 
phim, at Dobé in Boeotia, in which the skull of the saint is now deposited, 
as that of Titus was formerly supposed to rest in his cathedral here, and 
is believed to possess ‘ wondrous power in driving away all kinds of evil.’ 
Thus also at the monastery Lavra, on the Holy Mountain, are preserved, 
with other valuable reliques, the skulls of several saints. St. John Late- 
ran’s church, at Rome, possesses the skulls of St. Peter and St. Paul ; 
they are considered as its most sacred reliques. 

“The alleged removal of the head of Titus from the ruins of Gortyna 
to the chief city of the island, and its subsequent occasional exhibitions to 
the gaze of a credulous multitude, as well as the miracles said to be now 
performed by the skull of St. Seraphim, shrink into events of relative in- 
significance when compared with some of the absurdities which were be- 
lieved in by the ancient heathens. 

** The well-known and miraculous transfer of the head of Orpheus, 


‘Whose goary visage down the stream was sent, 
Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore,’ 


might have made the propagators of the Christian legend blush for their 
own want of preficiency in their craft, lament the excess of heathen cre- 
dulity over even that of their own day, and envy the priests of the ancient 
Greeks those profitable frauds which they were able constantly to practise. 
The head of Orpheus did not remain, like that of the Christian saint, a 
mere inanimate object of respect and adoration, but used from time to 
time, like the ¢eraphim of Jewish idolaters, to utter oracles ; while his body 
was separated from it by the wide sea which intervenes between Lesbos 
and Thrace. At length its responses became so celebrated that the shrines, 
even of the Gryncian, the Clarian, and the Pythian Apollo were all deserted. 
** A rich harvest of similar reliques is found in the field of ancient Pagan 
© . 2pr2 
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superstitions, where their growth was sedulously cultivated by the priest- 
craft of the day. As the body of Titus was supposed to protect Gortyna, 
until the Mohammedans broke the imaginary spell in the ninth century, 
so it was declared in more ancient times, that the city which possessed 
the corpse of Alexander would never be conquered ; so Zoroaster assured 
the Persians that their kingdom would last as long as they guarded his 
bones ; and so also the body of Oedipus, who, according to Homer, was 
buried at Thebes, was supposed by the Athenian Tragic writers to have 
been interred at a borough of Attica, and thus to protect their country: 
and in later ages the bones of the parricide king were believed to have 
been transferred to Athens itself, where they became an object of religious 
worship and sacrifice, and were regarded as a defence of the city against 
invading foes.”—Vol. i. p. 176. 

«In the mountains of Lassithi, a short day’s ride to the east south-east 
of Megilo-Kastron, is found a picture which is believed to have come, 
spontaneously and unaided, through the air from Constantinople. Simi- 
larly another sacred image of ‘the Mother of God,’ saved by pious men from 
the fury of heretical iconoclasts, made not an aerial, but an aqueous voy- 
age from Constantinople many centuries ago. She or it, which I should 
say I know not, was seen, after no great time had elapsed, standing upon 
the waves of the sea, in the neighbourhood of Mount Athos. All attempts 
made by both people and priests to obtain possession of the miraculous 
picture were in vain. The Deity at last communicated to the Bishop the 
ceremonies by observing which alone it would be possible to lay hold of 
the sacred image : and thus at length it was deprived, by the performance 
of the prescribed rites, of its power of dancing on the water, and of elu- 
' ding the grasp of its zealous and devout pursuers. The monastery Ibéron, 
at the Holy Mountain, was built in honour of the wonderful event. The 
pious heathen of ancient times, who believed certain sacred but inani- 
mate things to have travelled from the land of the Hyperboreans to Delos, 
thought it necessary to provide them with a human escort for their long 
and tedious journey ; but the Oriental Christian, both a few centuries ago 
and at the present day, in his unlimited faith and credulity, needs no such 
aids ; and feels neither hesitation nor difficulty in supposing that his sacred 
and miracle-working pictures have either flown through the air, or floated 
on the sea all the way from Constantinople to Crete or Mount Athos. 

“« When the heathen legend seemed to require the personal agency of a 
God or Goddess, it was of course easily obtained ; like that of the Saint 
or Virgin of the present mythology. Thus as we find that our lady of 
Loretto once flew with a house through the air from Syria to Italy ; so in 
ancient Greece Athene transported a mountain from Pallene to the neigh- 
bourhood of Athens ; and Lycabettos, or Anchesmos, as it was afterwards 
called, became a permanent token of the miraculous protection designed 
by the tutelary goddess of Athens for her favoured city.”—vVol. i. p. 191. 


Follies like these will draw perhaps a smile or a sneer to 
the lips of the cold and heartless; whilst to the man who 
earnestly desires the improvement and advancement of his 
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species they will yield much of sorrow and discomfort. Still, 
mischievous as they are, they are at the worst only perver- 
sions of the religious sentiment: they implant no evil prin- 
ciple, and they prompt to no crime. We shall see that the 
Cretan superstitions are not all equally innocent. 


«« Another superstitious belief, universally prevalent throughout the is- 
land, is that if a Papas excommunicates, or even utters an imprecation 
against any one, the man falls ill, and can only be restored to health by 
going tothe very Papas in question, or to a bishop, to obtain the removal 
of the ban. If a Therisidte, Lakidte, or Sfakian has a head-ache, fever, 
or rheumatism, it is at once the excommunication of a Papas which has 
done it. Thus the clergy, availing themselves to the fullest possible ex- 
tent of the ignorance and credulity of the people, have extended their long 
recognized dominion over the soul, even to the body : and more than this, 
not content with the power of rendering any one a restless vampire after 
death, they convince their flocks that the enjoyment even of bodily health, 
during life-time, wholly depends on the will of their spiritual rulers and 
guides! The influence which such a popular superstition bestows on the 
clergy is sufficiently obvious ; and the sincerity of the belief of these rude 
mountaineers in the power of their priests over the body as well as the 
soul, has at times led to disagreeable, and, more than once, even to fatal 
results. 

**Some years ago a Greek of Keramia complained to the Pasha of 
Khania that the Papas of his village had thus excommunicated or bewitched 
him ; whereon the Pash4 sent for the priest, threw him into prison, and 
only released him on his paying a fine of three hundred piastres. During 
the war a native of Thériso was taken ill : it is an &@Qogsogés, was the general 
cry: the Papas was reviled and threatened : still the man grew worse, and 
at last died. So firm was the belief of every one in the neighbourhood 
that the ban had caused his death, that a few of his companions felt it a 
duty to avenge his fate, and immediately sought out and shot the poor 
Papas. A story, which also serves inastill more striking manner to ex- 
emplify the crimes caused by these superstitious notions, is told of a bishop 
of some diocese in the Moréa, who was once robbed as he was passing 
through a part of the Maniate territory. When the deed had been per- 
formed, the mountaineers called to mind that the bishop would, in all 
probability, excommunicate them, as soon as he reached a place of safety. 
They saw no means of averting this dreadful calamity, except by the death 
of the unfortunate prelate, whom they therefore pursued, overtook and 
shot.”—Vol. ii. p. 222. 


We quote one instance more of the fearful facility with 
which ignorance and error succeed in destroying in the mind 
of man the very elements of natural morality. 


“The party of Mohammedans which carried off this young woman 
from Rhamné, fell in with my host’s father on the same occasion. In 
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conformity with their general custom, they put him to death. At the 
same period of the struggle the Christians used invariably to slay even 
their female prisoners: this was done to avoid what was regarded as a 
still deeper crime than murder,—improper familiarity between their own 
warriors and any woman who had not received Christian baptism. Most 
of the actors in the events alluded to still look back on the cold-blooded 
massacre of these ill-fated female prisoners as the mere discharge of a re- 
ligious obligation! They thus afford an additional though needless ex~- 
ample of the dishonour and disgrace which redound to the sacred name 
of religion when once usurped by superstition ; and make us sympathize 
with the ancient poet, who, after describing similar ‘ scelerosa atque impia 
facta’ of the miserable superstition which was called religion in his day, 


exclaims, 
‘Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum!’ ” 


We confess we cannot contemplate these instances of dark 
and debasing superstition (and Mr. Pashley’s volumes would 
enable us greatly to increase the catalogue), without feelings 
of a melancholy kind; more especially when we consider how 
many ages have elapsed since the days of Paul and Titus,— 
and how limited and imperfect has been hitherto the success 
of the pure and simple faith which they proclaimed. Yet 
herein we do but recognize the existence of a law, which, how- 
ever remote it may be from our comprehension, has exerted 
a certain and manifest operation in every period of history. 
The principles which have wrought the greatest benefit for 
society have always advanced slowly, and in the face of stern 
and unrelenting opposition. Every one has had its perse- 
cutors and its martyrs: still more, every one has achieved 
even at this day but a doubtful and imperfect triumph. Such 
has been the history of civil liberty and of religious tole- 
ration, and still more so of religious truth. To the progress 
of Christianity the philosophies and the legends of paganism 
presented an obstacle more insurmountable than any which 
was created by popular violence or imperial persecution. 
Each convert had his own follies or theories to mingle with 
the simple doctrine he received. It was necessary that long 
years should pass away, before, by the gradual loosening of 
prejudices in successive generations, the mind and feelings of 
the believer should become sufficiently Christianized to ap- 
preciate Christianity aright. Nor has it been otherwise in 
later ages. Full three centuries have elapsed since the Saxon 
monk proclaimed, perhaps unknowingly, the great principle 
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of the freedom of human thought. How has Europe wel- 
comed that glorious annunciation? Is it not too true, that 
the men who have the most strenuously and loudly avowed 
themselves the disciples of Luther have yet often enslaved 
themselves to the most debasing and gloomy views of the na- 
ture and destiny of man, and desecrated the doctrine of their 
master by cruel persecutions, and by bitter and fanatical ha- 
tred of the followers of the ancient faith? If man’s mind be 
doomed to advance so slowly towards its enfranchisment, even 
in civilized Europe, we cannot wonder that the mountaineer 
of Crete is not yet thoroughly emancipated from the ancient 
ancestral superstitions of his native land. Here, as there, we 
see “an ascent and a progress in the main,*” and with this we 
ought to be content, for it is the best lot which Providence 
accords to humanity. And let it not be forgotten, that the 
Cretan, whatever be his delusions, has gained much by the 
abolition of the grosser evils of Paganism, and by the assu- 
rance of immortality and retribution: that if he still reveres 
the fair forms which he deems to dwell in brooks and fount- 
ains, yet for them he sheds no blood in sacrifice+; and if the 
mother of the gods has ceded her sovereignty and her honours 
to the mother of God, yet no idolatry can be less hurtful than 
that which bows before the incarnation of virgin purity and 
motherly love. 

We know there may be many even amongst our Protest- 
ant readers who will find some difficulty in believing that the 
religion of Jesus has been allowed to suffer the deep and long- 
continued contamination, of which Mr. Pashley’s work pre- 
sents so many instances. And the Roman Catholic would 
doubtless argue, that usages so ancient as many which Mr, 
Pashley boldly denounces as superstitious, must be at any rate 
consistent with, if not truly parts of Christianity. With the 
polemical question we have no disposition to meddle, and in- 
deed this were not the place for such an argument. But if 
we look abroad and survey the many forms of error which oc- 
cupy so large a portion of the earth,—from the rude and 
brutal Fetiche worship of Africa, to the dream-like creeds and 


* Wordsworth. 
+ O fons Bandusae 
Cras donaberis hoedo. 
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cruel observances of Hindoostan,—can we any longer wonder 
at the corruption of Christianity ? The moral government of 
an All-wise Father has for a long age permitted total error in 
many lands; may he not then for a like period allow partial 
error in some? After all, who can say that the duration of 
our race shall not be so long, that the errors and imperfec- 
tions which beset the infancy of our faith shall seem, in the 
retrospect of the men of future times, only as the grey and 
heavy clouds which overhang the dawn of some bright and 
glowing day ? 

‘ On the whole, great as are our obligations to Mr. Pashley 
for the varied information and rich stores of scholarship which 
these volumes display, we feel even more indebted to him for 
the light which he has succeeded in throwing on several very 
interesting passages in the philosophy of human history and 
the progress of the human race. 


ArTIcLeE VII. 


_ 1, The Life of Sir Edward Coke, Lord Chief Justice of England 


in the reign of James I. With memoirs of his contempo- 
raries. By Curuspert Witiiam Jounson, Esq., 
of Gray’s Inn, Barrister at Law. 2 vols. Colburn, Lon- 
don, 1837. 
2. The Article “ Coke, Edward” in the Penny Cyclopedia. 
WE take the opportunity of the publication of a book, en- 
titled “The Life of Sir Edward Coke,” to attempt some ana- 
lysis of the mind of a lawyer; and thence to deduce some con- 
clusions respecting his relation to government and legislation, 
and his consequent influence upon the condition of the com- 
munity to which he belongs. 

The class of mind to which, by the common consent of man- 
kind, the highest place has been allotted, is the philosophical ; 
by which we mean that which, by a combined exertion of the 
faculties of observation, analysis and ratiocination, is enabled 
to arrive at vast yet accurate generalizations ; at conclusions 
of universality of applicability which is calculated to render 
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them useful to all nations and all generations of mankind. 
When we fall short of that universality, of that power of in- 
tellectual vision which at once comprehends the whole extent 
of a subject and penetrates to the bottom of it, the thing which 
we prize next to it is that degree of mental power which, 
though not equal in penetration and comprehensiveness to 
the former, yet carries with it as far as it goes a high degree 
of accuracy and precision. As the former degree of intellec- 
tual power requires an application of all the three faculties of 
observation, analysis and ratiocination, the latter depends 
mainly on the exercise of the faculty of ratiocination ; for it 
has only to see the coherence or logical connection of things 
which lie on or near the surface, and therefore are obvious 
without any extraordinary powers of observation and analysis. 
Of the former we have examples in all the greatest philoso- 
phers of all ages, particularly those of Greece and England. 
Of the latter the Aristotelian logicians of the middle ages, and 
the Roman and English lawyers furnish examples: for, by 
using observation and analysis little or not at all, (though un- 
questionably in the judgements of such men as Lords Mans- 
field and Lyndhurst analysis is employed as well as ratioci- 
nation,) they often set out with very ill-founded or even absurd 
first principles ; but they traced all the consequences of these 
with wonderful acuteness and coherency, in order to apply 
them to particular cases as such arose. Thus the English as 
well as the Roman lawyers, though not philosophers, were 
dialecticians of great acuteness and writers of great accuracy. 
In addition to which the Roman lawyers were, as mere writers, 
models of style; which is more than as yet can be said for 
the English. Though, as we have observed, inferior in mental 
qualities to the highest order of philosophers, we think that, 
from their power as dialecticians, from their appreciation of 
the nature of, and adherence to evidence, the lawyers deserve 
to rank higher than any other class of merely intellectual men ; 
and this will be seen by instituting a comparison between 
them and any other. And here it will be necessary to say 
something in answer to a few of Mr. Bentham’s objections. 
Mr. Bentham was himself deficient in the two faculties 
(observation and analysis) which we have mentioned as want- 
ing generally in lawyers, and as indispensable to philosophers 
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of first-rate power ; and, like the lawyers, he was strong in the 
ratiocinative faculty. This being the case, it may seem rather 
odd that he should attack the lawyers so bitterly as he has 
done for that want of depth and comprehensiveness of view 
which is so observable in himself. The apparent paradox 
may be thus explained. Mr. Bentham was a man in whom 
the love of fame and of the oblique power thereby acquired, 
was stronger than the love of money and the more common 
and direct forms of power. He therefore was freed from that 
which is apt to blind lawyers in general to what is absurd in 
their science; and he had acuteness and vigour enough of 
mind to substitute certain more rational principles for some 
of the absurd ones which he discovered. These new princi- 
ples he adopted, and built upon them a system of law which 
he and some of his followers considered as being not less the 
perfection of human reason, than Sir Edward Coke and others 
considered the common law of England as being so, and with 
about equal justice. For though there was much of what 
was absurd in the English law, not to be found in Ben- 
tham’s system, that system, though grounded on a few ra- 
tional principles, yet was constructed with such a deficiency 

_of philosophical power generally, and of comprehensive know- 
ledge of the philosophy of human nature in particular, that 
we believe it to be not much more entitled to be deemed the 
perfection of reason than the common law of England. Ben- 
tham’s system, however, may unquestionably be considered 
as calculated to supply useful hints for the construction of a 
coherent, rational and practicable system of law. 

It is the tendency of a mind deficient in power of observa- 
tion and analysis to make theories that are deficient in com- 
prehensiveness and in conformity to truth and nature. It is 
much easier to construct systems of a few materials modelled 
by the mind, than to take the materials which the world af- 
fords, and out of these to construct a system. In the latter 
case a much more difficult mental process is gone through 
than in the former ; for in the former there is nothing to do 
but construct an edifice after the builder’s taste, with mate- 
rials selected according to his fancy ; while in the latter the 
materials which the world furnishes are to be taken to pieces ; 

their various properties, with the relative importance of each, 
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are to be carefully examined and ascertained ; and then those 
materials are to be as carefully put together again in the new 
form best adapted to answer the end in view:—in other words, 
the process of analysis in its highest, its proper sense, that is, 
of decomposition and recomposition, is to be most carefully 
performed. Perhaps the former edifice may present as good or 
a better appearance to the eye than the latter ; but then there 
is this important difference between them,—that the latter is 
adapted to the use of this world, while the former is not. 

In much of Mr. Bentham’s abuse of the English lawyers 
he appears to have altogether overlooked the nature of their 
position. In the earlier stages of their history the English 
lawyers had to deal with men, the iron barons, against whose 
power they knew that they could not openly contend. In 
accomplishing many alterations of the law relating to the pu- 
nishment of crimes and the descent and conveyance of real 
property, each of which alterations was in fact a step made in 
the march of civilization, while it struck obliquely at the power 
of the feudal aristocracy, they had to take a circuitous course, 
so as to conceal their real design from the powerful and vio- 
lent, but generally obtuse and uninstructed men with whom 
they had to deal. According to the mode of proceeding which 
Mr. Bentham would appear to recommend, and is angry with 
the lawyers for not pursuing, society would not have ad- 
vanced at all, for the “ barons of the bloody hand” would have 
hung up him and every such succeeding reformer at their cas- 
tle gates, to be a warning to all such “railing Rabshakehs,” 

Mr. Bentham in his valuable work called the “ Rationale 
of Judicial Evidence,” is very severe upon the English law- 
yers for the absurdity of many of their rules of evidence. 
But Mr. Bentham, who had a very superficial knowledge of 
English history, probably did not know that the English 
lawyers were among the first, if not the first, to understand 
and appreciate the value of evidence, which is proved by com- 
paring the legal writers with the merely historical writers, not 
lawyers. Even to the present day, with very few exceptions, 
the latter write with an apparently perfect indifference about 
the trustworthiness of their materials, and the accurate quo- 
tation of, or reference to that authority. We once had occa- 
sion to examine minutely the authorities and references of a 
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portion of Dr. Henry’s History of Great Britain, and we 
found them untrustworthy in a very high degree. Of the 
first volume of Professor Millar’s Historical View of the En- 
glish Government, not a fourth part rests upon unexception- 
able evidence. Hume’s untrustworthiness on this point is 
well known. Larlier writers are still less scrupulous about 
evidence. Coke was fully aware of this when he said, “ Be- 
ware of chronicle law reported in our annals, for that will 
undoubtedly lead thee to error.”* Among the ancient histo- 
rians also we scarcely know one, if we except Thucydides, and 
perhaps Tacitus, who had anything approaching to correct 
notions of the nature of evidence. They confounded what 
was merely matter of opinion with matter of fact, and never 
thought of sifting and verifying any statement, however im- 
probable, however unsupported by evidence, which had come 
down to them from their predecessorst. On the contrary, 
the lawyer learns to take for authority only the acts of the 
legislature, public records, judicial decisions, or documents 
of such a nature as to have received, though the work of pri- 
vate men, the public sanction. It is true that the lawyers 
were sometimes deceived, as we shall have occasion to remark 
even in the case of so eminent a lawyer as Sir Edward Coke. 
But what we are contending for is not that lawyers were, or 
are infallible, but that they began to pay attention to evidence 
sooner than any other order of men, with the exception of the 
highest order of philosophers. 

Of the effects of a legal education in giving men accurate 
and business-like habits of mind we have a striking example 
in the history of the Roman oligarchy. Rome produced no 
philosophers,—no poets even to be compared to the best of 
Greece and England ; but she produced a greater number of 
able practical statesmen than any other state has ever yet 
done. And why? Because among the Romans alone there 





* Preface to Third Report. 
tT Thucydides notices this, Oi yap dv@pw7ro, he says, ras dxods rdyv mpoyeye- 
VNLEvwr, Kai yy érryopa opiow 7, dpoiws dBacaviorws Tap’ addAnAwy déxovrat. 
lib. I. x’. Sir E. Coke was apt to adopt very questionable authority sometimes in 
support of any of his crotchets, even though he showed that he had not much 
faith in it himself. As when he attempts to trace the common law to Brutus a 
king of Britain who “ died after the creation of the world, 2860 years, and before 
the Incarnation of Christ, 1103 years, Samuel then being judge of Israel ; I will not,” 
adds Sir Edward, “ examine these things in a guo warranio.” Pref. to Third. Rep. 
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existed institutions which were able to ensure a succession of 
men who were systematically educated for empire. In Rome, 
unlike what had taken place in other oligarchies, the educa- 
tion of the ruling class was as jealously watched over as the 
preservation of their privileges. The Roman patrician was 
carefully and systematically instructed in the art of war, and 
in such of the arts of peace as were to be the source of power, 
—the foundation of dominion over those who aimed at and 
fought for universal dominion. Thus they made their law, 
and especially their law of procedure, a mystery which a ple- 
beian could never penetrate, but with which they themselves 
took care to be familiar. It was this education that made 
the Roman generals and governors of provinces such a dif- 
ferent race of men from the aristocratic functionaries of any 
other state. The Roman patricians were as a body educated 
jurisconsults and soldiers; and, as the result showed, that 
education rendered them the best practical statesmen whom 
the world has yet beheld. Thus the Roman annals afford in- 
stances of qualities apparently the most incompatible united 
in the same individual. Independently of cases like that of 
Julius Cesar, of men of extraordinary powers of mind, we 
sometimes find the same man jurisconsult and general, pub- 
lic professor of law, pontifex maximus, consul, dictator*. On 
the other hand, the feudal aristocracy were mere men of the 
sword, regarding the habits of intellectual industry, that would 
have been necessary to enable them to obtain a knowledge of 
their laws, as things far beneath their consideration. 

There was a period indeed in the history of England, 
when it seemed as if she was destined to have, like ancient 
Rome, an aristocracy who were at once the best soldiers and 
the subtlest jurisconsults of their time. Among the earlier 
Norman lawyers and judges of England we find the names 
of the most powerful feudal families+. Ranulph de Glanville, 
the famous grand justiciary of Henry II. and author of the 
oldest English law-book, was a distinguished soldier as well 
as a great lawyer. Philip Basset, the last who held the office 
and bore the title of Capitalis Justiciarius Anglie (Chief, High 
or Grand Justiciary of England); and the third of his family 


* Gravine Orig. lib. i. cap. 47, et seq., and see Heineccii Historia Juris Romani. 
Tt Hale, History of the Common Law of England, chap. vii. 
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who had held that high office, was of a family of which there 
were at one time four barons in England. And the first who 
had the office of Capitalis Justiciarius ad placita coram Rege 
tenenda, i. e. Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, was Robert 
de Bruis, appointed in the fifty-second of Henry III.*, and 
of the same family, no doubt, with that Robert de Bruis or 
Bruce who was to dispute a kingdom with Henry the Third’s 
son, and wrest it from his grandson. We may here observe, 
in passing, that Sir Edward Coke calls the Grand Justiciary 
(the mighty Capitalis Justiciarius Anglie), merely Chief 
Justice of England ; and bestows upon himself the same title, 
instead of his proper one, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench ; 
or, to borrow the words of Lord Chancellor Ellesmere when 
addressing Sir Henry Montague, Coke’s successor, upon his 
being sworn in chief justice, instead of containing himself 
within the words of the writ to be the chief justice, as the 
king called him, “ ad placita coram nobis tenenda.” Never- 
theless we perceive that Mr. Johnson has called him in the 
title page of his book, “ Chief Justice of England.” 

As the laws of England increased in bulk and complexity, 
the higher aristocracy appear to have abandoned the study of 
them, which was left almost entirely to the minor aristocracy, 
the class known in England by the appellation of gentry. Be- 
sides the increasing difficulties of the study, another reason 
for this change might be the diminution in the dignity of the 
highest law officers. After the abolition of the office of Grand 
Justiciary, and the diminution of the jurisdiction of the court 
of the seneschal, dapifer, or in modern phraseology, lord 
steward of the King’s Household, (to whom a large portion of 
the powers of the Grand Justiciary had returned for a time 
after the abolition of the office of the latter, as those powers 
had been originally derived from the original Lord High 
Steward+); and while the office of Chancellor was held by 
churchmen, and was besides of inferior importance to that 
which it now possesses, the highest law officers do not appear 
to have been ranked among the higher aristocracy. We find 
the most distinguished of them only honoured with the dig- 


* Dugd. Orig. 38. 
+t We intend to treat this subject more at length in a future article. We can 


only allude to it here. 
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nity of knighthood ; and sitting in the House of Lords merely 
to give their opinion when asked, but not to vote. The causes 
of this were partly the dread entertained by the Kings of the 
power of the ancient Lord High Steward and his deputy the 
Grand Justiciary, which caused the politic Edward I. to abo- 
lish the latter office, and retain the former in the royal family, 
where it remained till it also ended in Thomas Plantagenet, 
second son of Henry IV.; partly that the nobility did not 
consider that their security either against the King or the 
people required them to undergo the drudgery of so laborious 
a study as that of the laws of England. The time of which 
we write was a period of the nation’s history when the strug- 
gles between the King and the nobility had terminated in 
the subjection of the latter; but had left both weaker than 
formerly relatively to a power which was silently but steadily 
growing up beneath them; not yet indeed the power of the 
people at large, but that of the gentry and the middle classes. 
' Thus James I., though really far less powerful than Henry 
II., appeared more secure, and therefore ventured to surround 
his throne with court insects instead of men. This will ac- 
count for what may at first sight seem very strange, that while 
the minion Buckingham, a mere court popinjay, could spurn 
and trample on such men as Chief Justice Coke and Lord 
Chancellor Bacon,—a Glanville, a Becket, or a De Montfort, 
the Chief Justiciary, Chancellor and Lord High Steward of 
their day,—would have crushed such an insect, as a lion would 
brush off a fly with the tip of his tail. Such was the state of 
things when Sir Edward Coke appeared on the scene. 

In many of the dates and incidents of Sir Edward Coke’s 
Life, we shall follow some memoranda in his own hand-wri- 
ting prefixed to a volume of notes among the Harleian MSS. 
in the British Museum, No. 6687, and which seem to have 
been first discovered and made use of by Mr. Jardine, the 
writer of the article “ Coke,” in the Penny Cyclopedia, at least 
to have been unknown to any other of Coke’s biographers, 
Mr. Johnson among the number, of whose bulky compilation 
de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, under the title of a Life 
of Sir Edward Coke, we cannot in justice say more or less 
than that it is below criticism. 

The MS. in question is exceedingly curious. Coke seems 
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to have taken a 12mo. copy of Littleton’s Tenures, with a very 
broad margin and interleaved, and first made notes on the 
margin, and then on the blank leaves, all in a very small and 
somewhat illegible hand. He then appears to have added 
a great many blank leaves at the beginning and the end, and 
written on them in the same small, crowded character. Such 
may have been the origin of “ Coke upon Littleton.” In fact 
there is little doubt that this is the MS. referred to by Roger 
Coke, as his “ Comment on Littleton, and the History of his 
Life before it, written with his own hand,” and seized with 
his other books and papers by a king’s messenger, when he 
was on his death-bed. 

Sir Edward Coke was born at Mileham, in the county of 
Norfolk, on the 1st of February, 1561-2. He was the only 
son of Robert Coke, of Mileham, a bencher, of Lincoln’s Inn. 
He was educated at the Free Grammar-School of Norwich, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, to which he removed in 
September 1567, and where he remained three years. He ~ 
then went to London, and commenced his legal education. 
From these dates it will appear that Coke’s preliminary edu- 
cation, his education in general literature and philosophy, 
terminated before he was quite seventeen years of age. And 
certainly the result does not show that his case was any ex- 
ception to the average quantity of literature and philosophy 
which the human mind is likely to imbibe by the time it is 
seventeen years old. 

Coke was admitied into the society of the Inner Temple 
April 24, 1572, and called to the bar on the 20th of April, 
1578. There is little reason to believe that he allowed any 
other study or occupation to divide his attention with En- 
glish law; at least it was neither literature nor philosophy. 
He may have divided his time according to his own rule : 

«Sex horas sommo, totidem des legibus aequis. 


Quatuor orabis, des epulisque duas. 
Quod superest ultra sacris largire camoenis*:” 


which has been thus paraphrased (we think by Sir William 
Jones), 


‘* Six hours to sleep, to law’s grave study six,’ 
Four spend in prayer, the rest on nature fix.” 


* Co. Litt, 64. b. 
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For six hours we have also the authority of Sir Matthew 
Hale, after he had tried sixteen for some years ; a good specific 
for muddling the head and destroying the health. It is men- 
tioned as an opinion of Hale, that no man could be master of 
any profession without having some skill in all the sciences ; 
and, therefore, when wearied with studying law or divinity, 
he would, to use his own words, “recreate himself with 
philosophy or mathematics.” 

This opinion of Hale seems questionable. Coke is a 
striking example in contradiction of it. Will any one affirm 
that Coke had some skill in all the sciences, or in any sci- 
ence save that, if science it may be called, of English law? 
But whether it be called science or not, of the profession of 
an English lawyer Coke was certainly master. In point of 
fact, a skill in any other science, or in all the other sciences, 
is no obstacle, but rather an aid to a man’s being master of 
the particular profession to which he means really, not nomi- 
nally,to belong. But whatever other sciences a man may de- 
vote himself to, while he is learning that particular science 
which is to be the main business of his life,—in short, his 
profession,—he must give up to it his undivided attention, his 
whole heart, his whole mind, his whole soul. This was what 
Coke did, and consequently he was a great lawyer. This 
was what Bacon did not do, and consequently, though of a 
mind vastly superior to Coke’s, he was not a great lawyer ; 
and, while Coke gained all his steps of preferment in his pro- 
fession as matters of course, simply because he was immea- 
surably the fittest man for each step at the time, Bacon, in 
order to gain the same advancement, had to make use of arts 
which an ordinarily honest, much more a high-minded man, 
would spurn; in the words of a contemporary writer, to 
“clothe himself in the tattered rags of baseness.” 

It may be a fine thing to discover 

** How charming is divine philosophy,” 
and to sneer at the dulness of special pleaders. But a man 
subjects himself to a very grave charge who professes an art 
the exercise of which involves the lives and properties of his 
fellow-subjects, and which art he does not thoroughly know. 
This we apprehend is a more heinous offence than not to be 
a philosopher, than even to be a dull man ; nay, than to be “a 
VOL, VI.—N® XII, 2@ 
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narrow-minded, bad-hearted pedant.” Sir Edward Coke 
might be, he probably was, a narrow-minded, bad-hearted 
pedant. But Sir Edward was what he professed to be. He 
professed law; and he knew his profession thoroughly. He 
did not trifle with the interests solemnly confided to him as 
an advocate or a legal adviser. Still less did he betray those 
sacred duties which as a judge he had solemnly sworn to fulfil. 
Much declamation has been expended against the advocate 
who supports a bad cause; but the advocate or the judge 
who, whether it be from ignorance, negligence, or corruption, 
betrays the trust confided to him, is worthy of ten-fold repro- 
bation. Now it seems to us that Bacon would have been both 
a better and a greater man had he devoted one period of his 
life, if not wholly, at least heartily to law. Ten years’ steady 
and zealous application of such a mind as his might have made 
him such a lawyer as England has never seen. And then, 
without abating one jot of his other achievements in philoso- 
phy, he might have become not only a great practical lawyer, 
but familiar with regions in the philosophy of law, to which, 
as it is, he has never soared. Lord Mansfield is a case in 
point. He was not capable of being what Bacon was. But 
his being really a lawyer did not prevent him from being 
what else he was capable of being,—a scholar and a wit. His 
“drinking champagne with the wits” did not prevent him 
from being the greatest lawyer of his time; therefore, the 
sergeant who “shook his head at Murray as a wit,” only 
wrote himself down an ass by doing so, But Bacon liked philo- 
sophy and disliked his profession, of which, in consequence, 
his knowledge was neither profound nor accurate ; and there-~ 
fore Coke, or any one else who sneered at Bacon’s “little 
law,” the apparent consequence of his devotion to other pur- 
suits, was pro tanto right in doing so. 

Coke rose rapidly to professional distinction ; and his pro- 
fessional emoluments were soon very large. It does not ap- 
pear that he inherited much property from his father, who 
died in 1561, when he was ten years old. But whatever it 
was appears to have been rather increased than diminished 
by his judicious and frugal management ; and when his pro- 
fessional gains began to become considerable, he laid out a 
large portion of them in the purchase of land. He also added 
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greatly to his wealth by his first marriage, which took place in 
1582, having received with his wife a fortune of £30,000. 
In 1592 Coke was appointed Solicitor-General, and in the 
following year he was elected a member of parliament for his 
native county of Norfolk. At the meeting of the parliament 
he was chosen Speaker of the House of Commons. We re- 
serve any comment on Coke’s parliamentary career for a later 
period. 

The quarrel between Coke and Bacon is sometimes repre- 
sented to have arisen out of Coke’s bad temper and insolent 
and overbearing demeanour towards his juniors at the bar. 
The blame however of originating the animosity appears in 
truth to have lain with Bacon, and not with Coke. When the 
office of Attorney-General became vacant, Bacon, like a dirty 
plotter and jobber, set to work and prevailed on his patron 
the Earl of Essex to use his most strenuous exertions to in- 
duce the Queen to bestow that place upon him (Bacon), in- 
stead of promoting Coke from the office of Solicitor-General. 
Coke was indignant, and he had reason to be so, at the mixed 
meanness and insolence of such conduct. Besides being about 
ten years Bacon’s senior, Coke was facile princeps, was longo 
intervallo at the head of his profession, in which Bacon was 
scarcely known, and in which he must have been himself 
aware that he had not taken the necessary pains to be so. It 
argued no less arrogance in Bacon to think of mounting over 
the head of Coke, than it did meanness to set about it in the 
way he did. Coke was perfectly right in attempting to crush 
him like a reptile ; and under a better government than that 
of the Stuarts he would at least have been able to prevent him 
from ever being Lord Chancellor. Queen Elizabeth showed her 
good sense on this occasion, expressing an opinion of Bacon, 
which Essex thus repeated to him: “She did acknowledge 
“that you had a great merit, and an excellent gift of speech, 
“ and much other good learning; but in law, she rather thought 
“you could make show to the utmost of your knowledge than 
“that you were deep.” This opinion too was probably soft- 
ened in the transmission ; as such opinions passing through a 
friend are apt to be. 

In March 1594, Coke was appointed Attorney-General ; 
and as the office of Solicitor-General continued vacant till the 
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close of the following year, the laborious duties of both offices 
during that interval devolved upon him. “ The state services,” 
say Mr. Jardine, “ imposed upon the Attorney-General at the 
“end of Elizabeth’s reign were extremely laborious. The 
“ severity of the laws recently introduced against Roman Ca- 
“tholics had occasioned a succession of plots by foreign ad- 
“venturers against the person of the Queen, the investigation 
“ of which was necessarily committed to the Attorney-General. 
“ The treasons of Lopez, of Patrick Cullen, of Williams and 
“Yorke, and numerous others of inferior moment, occurred 
“about this period: and the business of constant examination 
“ at the Tower, added to his Star Chamber duties and his un- 
* diminished practice in the common law courts, must have im- 
“ posed a weight of labour and responsibility upon Coke which 
“no mind of common activity and energy could have under- 
“gone. Whole volumes of examinations in these cases, taken 
“by himself and written with his own hand, which are still 
“ preserved at the State Paper Office, sufficiently attest his zeal 
“and assiduity in the service*.” During this period of his 
life we doubt very much whether Coke found time to apply 
that part of his rule for the division of time which says “ four 
hours spend in prayer.” 

The most remarkable state trials that Coke was employed 
upon were those of Essex and Raleigh. In both, but espe- 
cially the latter, he showed in a remarkable degree the bad 
part of his own and the crown-lawyer’s character. The sins 
which the crown-lawyer has always to guard against do most 
easily beset him when the criminal stands before him in court. 
It is then that 


“« The keenness of that practised eye, 
The hardness of that sallow face,”’ 


which have not altogether inappropriately been said to cha- 
racterize the lawyer, are apt to be heightened into insolence 
and inhumanity. In regard to Essex, the case against him was 
strong and not very difficult to bring within the English law 
of treasons; and Coke’s intemperance and asperity did not 
much exceed the practice of his age. But in the case of 
Raleigh, whose trial was as thorough a mockery of justice as 


* Penny Cyclopedia, article “ Coke.” 
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was ever enacted in any country, in any age, Coke’s demea- 
nour was not merely insolent ; it was brutal, and such as a 
generous and a brave man, even though a crown-lawyer, could 
under no circumstances have stooped to. One of the very 
few really great and brave men of the time, (for albeit the age 
of Shakspeare and of Bacon, it was an age of pedants, syco- 
phants and cowards) probably the only man of that time who, 
independently of his deserts in letters, could, in leading his 
countrymen to battle have led them to victory, was hunted 
down upon charges of treason which were frivolous where 
they were not false, and false where they were not frivolous. 

We have said that the age of Coke was an age of pedants, 
sycophants and cowards, and .a few words are necessary to 
substantiate the assertion. 

* By the everlasting God, sir Earl, you shall go or hang,” 
said the first Edward Plantagenet, King of England, to 
Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk and Lord Marshal* of Eng- 
land. “ By the everlasting God, sir King,” replied the bold 
baron, “I will neither go nor hang.” And he did neither go 
nor hang. Words less bold, less rebellious, cost the Earl of 
Essex his head. But the times were greatly changed since 
a Hotspur and a De Montfort could raise banner against 
banner, and bid open defiance to the most vigorous, able 
and warlike of the energetic, warlike and haughty race of 
England’s Norman kings ; and since it was for a time even 
doubtful whether a Plantagenet or a De Montfort should 
rule in England. A change had indeed come over the 
English nobility. In the age of which we write, the one or 
two of them who retained enough of the bold and intractable 
spirit of the haughty and warlike Anglo-Norman barons to 
show any symptoms of opposition to the tyrannical encroach- 
ments of princes, whose unwarlike hands could never have 
wielded the leading truncheon of the victorious Plantagenets, 
so far from successfully braving their monarch, like Roger 
Bigod and Humphrey de Bohun, had not even the consola- 


* This is the title according to the statute 31 Hen. VIII. c. 10; a title analogous 
to Lord chancellor, Lord treasurer, Lord steward, Lord admiral, &c. Earl Mar- 
shal is an unauthorised innovation ; for which we do not know that there is any 
more authority than for Earl chancellor, Earl treasurer, Earl admiral, Earl steward, 
or Earl chamberlain. 
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tion of dying on the battle-field like Hotspur and De Mont- 
fort, but shared the ignominious doom of Essex and of Ra- 
leigh and perished on the block. The bold, open and fiery 
characters of such men as Essex and Raleigh were not spe- 
cimens of, but exceptions to, their age. That age, though 
(by the impulse given to the human mind in consequence of 
the paralysing high pressure removed from it by the Reform- 
ation in religion in the age preceding,) favourable to the 
intellectual development, was unfavourable to the moral de- 
velopment of man. It was an age of duplicity and hypo- 
crisy the most shameless; of crouching, crawling servility 
to those above; of hard, unfeeling, cowardly insolence to 
those beneath; of much outward show of religion and sem- 
blance of decorum and of virtue, but much real grossness 
and vice, and an incessant violation of the leading precepts of 
the Christian religion. Thus the very prince on the throne 
would not scruple to ruin a faithful secretary for executing 
her own warrant, the execution of which she had given him 
to understand was the first wish of her heart; and the austere 
and pious Coke would turn from his “four hours’ praying ” 
to hunt to death an innocent man, with the temper and bear- 
ing of a blood-hound ; or to sell his young daughter, his “love- 
liest and his last,” to a profligate courtier for a mere chance 
of the favour of a court, perhaps the vilest, the most despi- 
cable in the annals of human kind. The very portraits of the 
greatest men of that time are sufficiently marked with its 
“form and pressure.” Whoever gazed upon the portraits of 
Burleigh, Coke and Bacon, without being struck by the con- 
trast between the broad, lofty, noble, statesmanlike brow, and 
the pinched, sour, cunning, mean expression of the other fea- 
tures? They convey the idea of an ill-conditioned cur who 
has learned to crouch and wag his tail, and humble himself 
in the dust before his master, and to snarl and show his teeth 
at every one else; at least at every one who does not carry a 
good horse-whip or cudgel. Now turn from these portraits 
to those of the succeeding age, to those of Elliot and Pym, 
of Hampden and Cromwell; and you look once more upon 
the image of manhood, upon aspects stamped with the free, 
bold, erect bearing of MeN. A deep change had evidently 
come over men’s souls, as well as their fortunes. 
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The features that were bad in the characters of the leading 
men of the age of Elizabeth, were to be expected to become, 
and became, much worse under her successor James. For 
during the reign of that illustrious woman, (who, if the dark- 
ness of the times in which she lived, and the disadvantages of 
education and circumstance precluded her from attaining the 
proud eminence occupied by a Trajan and a Turgot,* may 
nevertheless be classed with the few really great rulers that 
have yet fallen to the lot of the nations of the earth,) the deeper 
shades, the darker vices of their character were kept out of 
view. With respect to the common assertion that the glory 
of her reign was owing to her choice of ministers, it is only 
so far true as that no wise person will trust affairs of moment 
to the management of fools. It is a usual characteristic of a 
wise prince, to have wise counsellors. Henri IV., however 
much captivated with Gabrielle d’Estrées, did not allow her 
to usurp the place of Sully; no more did Elizabeth commit 
the functions of Burleigh or Walsingham to Essex or Leicester. 
Onthe other hand, when the princeis weak, the strongest minis- 
ter will not insure success. It probably might be shown that 
Strafford, while his equal in statesmanship, was as much su- 
perior to Burleigh in force of character, in resolution, in stern 
fixedness of purpose, as the master of Strafford was inferior 
in those qualities to the mistress of Burleigh. Yet what a 
contrast in the result! 

In regard to all the qualities befitting a monarch, the con- 
trast could scarcely be greater than between Elizabeth and 
her successor,—between the sagacious, high spirited, stout- 
hearted woman, and the drivelling, cowardly, contemptible 
pedant, whose character is a libel upon manhood. The change 
too was great from the stately, somewhat stiff ceremonial of 
Elizabeth’s court, to the filthy clownishness and swinish sen- 
suality of that of James; where the monarch ofa high-spirited, 
generous people,—a people who, even in their rudest state and 
in their lowest grades, have been always remarkable for a 
healthy manliness of character,—exhibits himself now in the 


* Some of her speeches have more the air of one of Turgot’s state papers, or a 
message of the American President, than any other compositions of the kind with 
which we are acquainted. Neither do we agree with the opinion that they were 
composed by her ministers: Burleigh was certainly a prudent minister and weighty 
writer; but his character was not a great one. 
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character of a drivelling pedant, or low cowardly intriguer, 
though dressed up in the robes, and shaking with rickety 
hand, the rod of empire ; now in that of a ribald buffoon with- 
out a single particle of the wit, gracefulness or elegance which 
may for a moment render buffoonery endurable; and wallow- 
ing in a sink of sensuality unutterably loathsome,—unre- 
deemed by a single circumstance that might palliate vice, 
or “throw enchantment over passion.” The pompous, ela- 
borate inanity of his public exhibitions was alike odious and 
contemptible, with the dull, disgusting ribaldries of his looser 
hours. In every relation of human life in which he is viewed 
he is equally an object of aversion and contempt*. 

Of all the manifold and grievous vices of the Court of James 
I., insincerity was perhaps the most prominent. From the 
king on his throne to the scullion on his stool, all had alike 
discarded sincerity and truth as unprofitable, if not contempt- 
ible qualities. To use the words applied by Sir Anthony Wel- 
don to the Lord Chancellor Bacon,—all were alike clothed with 
the “tattered rags of baseness.” He who could not cozen 
and lie, and smile blandly in the face of him to whom he lied, 
was deemed unfit, and he was unfit, to exist in such an atmo- 
sphere. 


For this atmosphere, Coke, whatever were his faults, was, 
as the result proved, unsuited. There was, notwithstanding 
the crouching insolence which we have mentioned as charac- 
teristic of him, but which belonged rather to the earlier than 
the later stages of his life, about his character a stubborn, 
surly sort. of independence, which seemed to develop itself 


* There seems now little or no doubt about the horrible vices and crimes of the 
Court of James I. Weldon being considered as a satirist, his account was apt to 
be looked upon as an exaggeration. But it is now proved to have been little, if at 
all, beyond the truth, by the letters of the parties themselves, particularly those 
between James and Buckingham, some of which have been published by lord Hailes, 
and many others are still in MS., and are indeed utterly unfit for publication —See 
Weldon’s Court of King James, and Memorials and Letters relating to the History 
of Britain in the reign of James I. ; edited by Sir David Dalrymple (Lord Hailes), 
Glasgow, 1762. There is likewise more evidence to the same effect in the King’s 
Library at Paris.—See Raumer’s History of the 16th and 17th Centuries, vol. ii. 
The portrait given of this king, by so popular a writer as Sir Walter Scott, in ‘ The 
Fortunes of Nigel,’ representing him as a person of much donhommie, with only a 
few foibles on the unfavourable side, is calculated greatly to mislead the generality 
of mankind as to his true character. And yet Sir Walter has shown, in a note at 
p- 355 of vol. ii. of his edition of Somers’s Tracts, that he was aware of the true 
state of the case. But the real character is ill suited to figure in a novel or romance. 
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more when he was raised to the Bench, than it had before 
done. 

The trials of the conspirators in the Gunpowder Plot in 
1606, were the last in which Coke was engaged as an advo- 
cate. From his speeches on this occasion we extract the fol- 
lowing description of one of the prisoners, which will convey 
some idea of the quaintness and pedantry of his style. 

‘‘ The principal person offending here at the bar, is, as you have heard, 
a person of many names, Garnett, Wally, d’Arcy, Roberts, Farmer, Phil- 
lips. He is by country an Englishman, by birth a gentleman, by educa- 
tion a scholar ;—afterwards a corrector of the common-law print with 
Mr. Tottle the printer, and now is to be corrected by the law. He hath 
many gifts, and endowments of nature :—by art learned ; a good linguist ; 
and by profession a Jesuit and a superior. Indeed, he is superior to all 
his predecessors in devilish treason ; a doctor of Jesuits ; that is, a doctor 
of five D’s, as—dissimulation ; deposing of princes ; disposing of kingdoms ; 
daunting and deterring of subjects ; and destruction.” 

In June 1606 Coke was appointed Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas. Upon his promotion Sir Henry Hobart 
succeeded him as Attorney-General, and Francis Bacon suc- 
ceeded Hobart as Solicitor-General. 

In his career as Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, Coke 
resolutely opposed himself to whatever he considered unpre- 
cedented and therefore inadmissible interference on the part 
of the crown, either with the dignity and independence of the 
judges, or with the rights acquired by the nation at large. 
This inflexibility of Coke to the royal will did not, we appre- 
hend, arise so much either from a very enlightened view of 
the importance of independence of action in a judge, or from 
any great attachment to, or correct appreciation of popular 
rights ; as from a certain stubbornness of character and love of 
domination which naturally led him to endeavour to render 
the office he held as dignified, important and powerful as he 
possibly could. It is true that this is merely what all men, 
by the very constitution of their nature, attempt to do: but 
there are very different ways of doing it. Coke did it by op- 
posing the force of his own character, and the power and dig- 
nity with which a succession of ages had invested the office 
he held, against the power of the reigning king. Bacon did 
it by bending and crouching to the king and his minion the 
Duke of Buckingham, and being domineering and insolent 
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to all else. There are some curious instances of this part of 
Bacon’s character recorded by Sir Anthony Weldon. The 
following contains an absolutely ludicrous combination of ar- 
rogance and meanness : 


«* Now was Bacon invested in his office (of Chancellor), and within ten 
days after the king goes to Scotland. Bacon instantly begins to believe 
himself king; lies in the king’s lodgings, gives audience in the great ban- 
quetting-house, makes all other councillors attend his motions, with the 
same state the king used to come out to give audience to ambassadors ; 
when any other councillor sat with him about the king’s affairs, would, if 
they sat near him, bid them know their distance; upon which Secretary 
Winwood rose, went away, and would never sit more (under his en- 
croached state), but instantly dispatched one to the king to desire him to 
make haste back, for even his very seat was already usurped : at which, I 
remember, the king reading it unto us, both the king and we were very 
merry; and if Buckingham had sent him any letters would not vouchsafe 
the opening or reading them in publique, though, it was said, requiring 
speedy dispatch, nor would vouchsafe him any answer. In this posture 
he lived until he heard the king was returning, and began to believe that 
the play was almost at an end, he might personate a king’s part no longer, 
and therefore did again re-invest himself with his old rags of baseness, 
which were so tattered and poor at the king’s coming to Windsor. He 
attended two days at Buckingham’s chamber, being not admitted to any 
better place than the room where trencher-scrapers and lacquies attended ; 

-there sitting upon an old wooden chest, with his purse and seal lying by 
him on that chest. Myself told a servant of my lord of Buckinghan, it 
was a shame to see the purse and seal of so little value or esteem in his 
chamber, though the carryer, without it, merited nothing but scorn, being 
worst among the basest. He told me they had command it must be so. 
After two days he had admittance: at first entrance he fell down flat on 
his face at the duke’s foot, kissing it, vowing never to rise till he had his 
pardon; then was he again reconciled, and since that time so very a slave 
to the duke and all that family, that he durst not deny the command of 
the meanest of the kindred, nor oppose anything.” —Weldon, Court of 
King James, p. 120, et seq., edition of 1651. 


Weldon has been considered a satirist, and therefore exag- 
gerating. Weldon, however, it will be observed, speaks from 
his own personal knowledge, having been, he says in his de- 
dication, “either an eare or eye-witnesse,” or having “the 
testimony of such as have been authours or actors.” But 
most of his assertions respecting the court of James have 
been proved by the evidence of the parties themselves through 
their own letters. By letters, many of which, as before ob- 
served, have been published, and many are in MS., and, in- 
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deed, unfit for publication, the monstrous profligacy, and the 
thorough baseness of that court have been established. All 
courtiers, it has been said, are vile, even although their mas- 
ter may be a virtuous man. In a court like that of England 
under the first James, where the master was a miserable 
monster without a particle of the courage or the manhood 
even of an ordinary tyrant, the courtiers could not, by possi- 
bility, avoid being pre-eminently vile. They were covered all 
over with the “rags of baseness.” Only fancy the two high- 
est officers in the kingdom, the Primate and the Chancellor, 
chosen by such a thing as Buckingham, dependent on his 
breath for their very existence,—ay, and despised by him 
for baseness, even greater than his own. Laud and Bacon 
were both the creation, and consequently the “ creatures” of 
the old “sow’s”* favourite “tidy little Bartholomew boar 
pig,” of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. At the time 
he obtained the seals for Bacon, Villiers sent him a message 
to the following purport : 

“‘That he knew him to be a man of parts, and, as the times were, fit to 
serve his master in the keeper’s place; but he also knew him of a base 
and ungrateful disposition, and an arrant knave, apt in his prosperity to 
ruine any that had raised him in his adversity; yet, for all this, he did so 
much study his master’s service, (knowing how fit an instrument he might 
be for him,) that he had obtained the seals from him; but with this as- 
surance, should he ever requite him as he had done some others, to whom 
he had been more bound, he would cast him down as much below scorn 
as he had now raised him high above any honour he could have expected.” 
—Weldon, Court of King James, p. 116. 

Weldon goes on to say: 


“You must understand the reason of this message was his ungrateful- 
ness to Essex, which every one could remember ; for the earl saved him 
from starving, and he requited him so, as his apology must witnesse : 
were there not a great fault, there needed no apology; nor could any age, 
but a worthless and corrupt, in men and manners, have thought him 
worthy such a place of honour.”—Page 118. 


Sir Anthony is wroth because Bacon could not pay for his 
place beforehand, and therefore behoved to pay afterwards. 


“‘ Well, Lord Keeper he was, for which he paid nothing, nor was he 


* In the correspondence between James and Buckingham, he calls Buckingham 


” 


his “dog,” and Buckingham calls him his “ sow ;”’ and instead of your “ Majesty,” 
Speaks of your “sowship.” Lord Hailes is in error in supposing that “ sow” alludes 
to Buckingham’s wife; it is quite clear that it means James. 
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able; for now was there a new trick to put in dishonest and necessitous 
men, to serve such turns as men of plentifull fortunes and fair reputations 
would not accept of; and this filled the Church and Commonwealth full 
of beggarly fellows, (such daring to venture on anything,) having nothing 
to lose (for it is riches makes men cowards; poverty daring and valiant, 
to adventure at anything to get something) ; yet did not Buckingham doe 
things gratis, but, what their purses could not stretch unto, they paid in 
pensions out of their places, all which went to maintaine his numerous 
beggarly kindred ; Bacon paid a pension ; Heath (attorney) paid a pension; 
Bargrave (Deane) paid a pension, with many others.” —Payge 119. 


Sir Anthony again says: 

‘Surely never so many brave parts, and so base and abject a spirit te- 
nanted together in any one earthen cottage, as in this one man: I shall 
not remember his basenesse, being out of his place, of pinning himselfe, 
for very scraps, on that noble gentleman, Sir Julius Cesar’s hospitality, 
that at last he was forced to get the king’s warrant to remove him out of 
his house; yet in his prosperity, the one being Chancellor, and the other 
Master of the Rolls, did so scorne and abuse him, as he would alter any- 
thing the other did.” —Page 123. 


Some writers have taken considerable pains to whitewash 
Lord Bacon’s moral character, saying, that it was not worse, 
at least not much worse, than those of the statesmen of his 
age. The statesmen of his age were bad enough in all con- 
_ science ; but Bacon was far worse than most of them. Nor 


do we see what good is done by attempting to defend a bad 
man because he was a great genius. Truth is truth, and 
honour is honour; and it will not be ten thousand Bacons, 
nor ten million apologists of his vices, who will be able, even 
in such a world as ours, to make falsehood pass for truth, 
villany and baseness for integrity and honour. 

With a view to make Coke “turn obsequious,” (such is 
Bacon’s expression,) Bacon recommended to the king to make 
him (Coke) Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench. Ac- 
cordingly, he was appointed to that office in October 1613, 
and a few days afterwards took his seat at the board as a 
privy councillor. On the 23rd of June 1614, the University 
of Cambridge elected him their high-steward. 

The case of Peacham, which occurred soon after Coke’s pro- 
motion to the King’s Bench, throws further light on the cha- 
racters both of Coke and Bacon, as well as on that of the 
mean, wretched pedant who then occupied the English throne. 
Edmund Peacham, a minister of the established church, in 
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the county of Somerset, was prosecuted for treason in 1615, 
for having in his possession a sermon written by him, but 
never preached or published. All the efforts of the king and 
Bacon to obtain an opinion from Coke that the offence 
amounted to high treason were unavailing. Certain interro- 
gatories, drawn up by Bacon, and put to Peacham, “ before 
torture, in torture, between torture and after torture,” were 
also unavailing to draw from him anything that might suit 
the purpose of his torturers, the cruel privy-councillors and 
crown-lawyers of that day. Coke particularly objected to the 
irregular extrajudicial manner in which his opinion on the 
case was asked, or to what he himself called, according to 
Bacon’s own account of his conference with him, “ this auri- 
cular taking of opinions, single and apart.” To Bacon’s ar- 
gument to him, that the case of a judge was analogous to that 
of a privy councillor, if the king should command any of 
them to deliver their opinion apart and in private, Coke re- 
plied that “the cases were not alike, because this concerned 
life.” The following letter from Bacon to King James, pub- 
lished by Lord Hailes, will convey some idea of the way in 
which Bacon bestirred himself in this business. 


** Sir Francis Bacon to King James. 
“ It may please your Excellent Majesty, 

‘I perceive by the bishop of Bath and Wells, that although it seemeth 
he hath dealt in an effectual manner with Peacham, yet he prevaileth 
little hitherto; for he hath gotten of him no new names, neither doth 
Peacham alter his tale touching Sir John Sydenham. 

** Peacham standeth off in two material points de novo. 

“The one, he will not yet discover into whose hands he did put his 
papers touching the consistory villanies. They were not found with the 
other bundles upon the search; neither did he ever say that he had 
burned or defaced them. Therefore it is like they are in some person’s 
hands ; and it is like again, that that person that he trusted with those 
papers, he likewise trusted with these others of the treasons,—I mean 
with the sight of them. 

«The other, that he taketh time to answer, when he is asked, whether 
he heard not from Mr. Paulet some such words, as he saith he heard from 
Sir John Sydenham, or in some lighter manner. 

“T hold it fit that myself and my fellows go to the Tower, and so I pur- 
pose to examine him upon these points, and some others; at the least, 
that the world may take notice that the business is followed as heretofore, 
and that the stay of the trial is upon farder discovery, according to that 
we give out. 
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‘I think also it were not amiss to make a false fire, as if all things 
were ready for his going down to his trial, and that he were upon the very 
point of being carried down, to see what that will work with him. 

“« Lastly, I do think it most necessary, and a point principally to be 
regarded, that because we live in an age wherein no counsel is kept, and that 
it is true there is some bruit abroad, that the judges of the King’s Bench 
do doubt of the case, that it should not be treason; that it be given out 
constantly, and yet as it were in secret, and so a fame to slide, that the 
doubt was only upon the publication, in that it was never published ; for 
that (if your Majesty marketh it) taketh away, or at least qualifies the dan- 
ger of the example; for that will be no man’s case. 

“This is all I can do to thridd your Majesty’s business with a continual 
and settled care, turning and returning, not with any thing in the world, 
save only the occasions themselves, and your Majesty’s good pleasure. 

‘Thad no time to report to your Majesty, at your being here, the business 
referred, touching Mr. John Murray. I find a shrewd ground of a title 
against your Majesty, and the patentees to these lands, by the coheir of 
Thomas Earl of Northumberland ; for I see a fair deed; I find a reason- 
able consideration for the making the said Deed, being for the advance- 
ment of his daughters; for that all the possessions of the Earldom were 
entailed upon his brother ; I find it was made four years before his re- 
bellion ; and I see some probable cause why it has slept so long. But 
Mr. Murray’s petition speaketh only of the moiety of one of the co-heirs, 
whereunto if your Majesty should give way, you mought be prejudiced in 
the other moiety. Therefore, if Mr. Murray can get power of the whole, 
then it may be safe for your Majesty to give way to the trial of the right, 
‘ when the whole shall be submitted to you. Mr. Murray is my dear 
friend ; but I must cut even in these things, and so I know he would him- 
self wish no other. God preserve your Majesty. 

** Your Majesty’s most humble 
“‘ and devoted subject and servant, 

“ February 28th, 1614. “* Fr. Bacon.” 

— Memorials, §c., in the reign of King James I. 12mo. Glasgow, 1762, p. 29. 


One of the most important trials over which Coke had to 
preside in the King’s Bench, was that of the murderers of 
Sir Thomas Overbury in 1615. Into the details of this case 
we shall not enter fully, but we extract the following passage, 
(which is quoted by Mr. Johnson from Roger Coke’s “ De- 
tection of the Court and State of England,”) as curiously il- 
lustrative of Sir Edward Coke’s habits. 

«« Sir Thomas Overbury’s murder had been about twenty months con- 
cealed, when, about the middle of the month of August (1615), the matter 
was brought to light, but the manner was variously reported. Some said, 
that Sir Thomas Overbury’s servant gave notice of it to Sir Edward Coke ; 


others, that my Lord of Canterbury had got knowledge of it, and made it 
known to Sir Ralph Winwood, one of the secretaries of state, and that, 
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by searching in a certain place, he should find a trunk, wherein were cer- 
tain papers, which would disclose the whole business, which Sir Ralph 
did, and found it so. The King at that time was gone to hunt at Royston, 
and Somerset with him; and when the King had been there about a week, 
he designed the next day to proceed to Newmarket, and Somerset to re- 
turnto London; when Sir Ralph Winwood came to Royston, and acquainted 
the King with what he had discovered about Sir Thomas Overbury’s mur- 
der. The King was surprised herewith, and posted away a messenger to 
Sir Edward Coke, to apprehend the Earl. I speak this with confidence, 
because I had it from one of Sir Edward Coke’s sons. 

«« Sir Edward Coke lay then at the Temple, and measured out his time 
at regular hours, two whereof were, to go to bed at nine o’clock, and rise 
again at three. At this time Sir Edward’s son and some others were in 
Sir Edward’s lodgings, but not in bed, when the messenger, about one in 
the morning, knocked at the door, where the son saw and knew him: says 
he, ‘I come from the King, and must immediately speak with your father.’ 
‘If you come from ten kings,’ he answered, ‘ you shall not; for I know 
my father’s disposition to be such, that if he be disturbed in his sleep, he 
will not be fit for any business; but if you will do as we do, you shall be 
welcome, and about two hours hence my father will rise, and you may 
then do as you please,’ to which lie assented. 

“ At three, Sir Edward Coke rang a little bell, to give notice to his ser- 
vant to come to him; and then the messenger went to him, and gave him 
the King’s letter, and Sir Edward immediately made a warrant to appre- 
hend Somerset, and sent to the King that he would wait upon him that 
day. The messenger went back post to Royston, and arrived there about 
ten o’clock in the morning: the King had a loathsome way of lolling his 
arms about his favourites’ necks, and kissing them; and in this posture 
the messenger found the King with Somerset, saying, ‘ When shall I see 
thee again? ’—Somerset then designing for London—when he was arrested 
by Sir Edward Coke’s warrant. Somerset exclaimed, that never such an 
affront was offered to a peer of England in the presence of the King. ‘Nay, 
man,’ said the King, ‘ if Coke send for me I must go ;’ and when he was 
gone, ‘ Now the devil go with thee,’ said the King, ‘ for I will never see thy 
face more.’ 

“ About three in the afternoon, the Chief Justice came to Royston, and 
so soon as he had seen the King, the King told him that he was acquainted 
with the most wicked murder by Somerset and his wife upon Sir Thomas 
Overbury, that was ever perpetrated, and that they had made him a pimp 
to carry on their lewdness and murder, and therefore commanded the Chief 
Justice, with all the scrutiny possible, to search into the bottom of the 
conspiracy, and to spare no man, how great soever, concluding, ‘ God’s 
curse be upon you and your’s, if you spare any of them ; and God's curse 
be upon me and mine, if I pardon any of them.’”—Vol. i. p. 263-266. 


There can be no doubt that Somerset was in possession of 
some important secret ; and that the king feared that he might 
divulge or might say something that should lead to the di- 
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vulging of this dark secret on his trial, was apparent from the 
excessive anxiety, amounting even to agony, which he mani- 
fested during its progress. Somerset was carefully warned 
not to “tax” the king, and he was told that if he did so, the 
king would be unable to save his life. 

It is highly improbable that such pains would have been 
taken to prevent Somerset from taxing the king, if there had 
not been something of a nature unusually dark to tax him 
with. That there was so, there is now abundant evidence, 
though there have not been wanting men even in modern 
times who have used their endeavours to whitewash even him. 
Of the pains Coke took to unravel this dark business, some 
idea may be formed from the statement of Bacon, then At- 
torney-General, that he had “ heard him (Coke) say that he 
had taken three hundred examinations in this business.” It 
is at least probable that Coke had some suspicions that there 
were other crimes behind the scene besides the murder of 
Overbury, and higher and more powerful criminals than the 
Earl of Somerset and his Countess. Coke is even said to 
have let fall, in the course of the trial, some mysterious ob- 
servations which gave rise to vague surmises and suspicions, 
that the death of Prince Henry, which occurred the year pre- 
ceding that of Overbury’s murder, was caused by poison ; 
that Overbury was concerned in that crime, and that he was 
put out of the way partly in consequence of that. Though 
Coke acted upon the whole with great caution, yet his zeal- 
ous and able exertions in the prosecution of the murderers, 
gave displeasure to the king. 

A very ludicrous circumstance relating to the family of the 
Chief Justice himself occurred during the trial. It appeared 
that when plotting the murder, the Countess of Somerset and 
Mrs. Turner used to consult one Dr. Foreman, a conjuror of 
Lambeth, who was, says Sir Anthony Weldon, “a very silly 
“ fellow, yet had wit enough to cheat ladies and other 
“ women, by pretending skill in telling their fortunes, as 
“ whether they should bury their husbands, and what second 
* husband they should have, &c. But before he would tell 
“ anything, they must write their names in his alphabetical 
“ book, with their own hand-writing. I well remember there 
“was much mirth made in Court upon the showing this 
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“ book, for it was reported that the first leaf my lord Coke 
“lighted upon, he found his own wife’s name.”—Court of 
King James, p. 110. 

The above anecdote makes it necessary to mention here, 
that Coke’s first wife having died in June 1598, in November of 
the same year he married the widow of Sir William Hatton, 
daughter of Thomas Lord Burleigh, and grand-daughter of the 
lord high treasurer, one of the court beauties of the day, and 
a woman apparently of a strong will and very bad temper, as 
Coke found to his cost, though he well merited his fate; for 
he appeared, both in his own case and that of his daughter, 
of which we shall speak hereafter, to disregard in such 
matters all other considerations but those of connection and 
property. In this affair also Bacon was his baffled rival, 
as he had before been in the matter of the Attorney-general- 
ship; and as his generous friend Essex had pleaded his 
cause on that occasion with Queen Elizabeth, so now he 
also pleaded it with Lady Hatton, but with the same bad 
success. The first scene of this farce seemed to give a pre- 
sage of what the rest would be: for the marriage having 
taken place without license or banns, Coke and his wife, to- 
gether with the clergyman, Lord Burleigh and all who were 
present at the ceremony, were cited to appear in the Arch- 
bishop’s Court; and it was only in consequence of their 
making a full submission, and pleading their ignorance of the 
law (a strange excuse from Coke), that they escaped the sen- 
tence and penalties of excommunication. 

At the trial of some gentlemen, friends of Somerset, for 
impugning the conduct of Coke in the trial of Overbury’s 
murderers, Bacon, in his opening address, paid Coke the 
following elegantly-turned compliment. He first introduces 
it as if by accident: “ My Lord Chief Justice, whose name,” 
said he, “ (thus occurring) I cannot pass by,” and then, though 
none was more “ skilled to flatter ” than himself, when it suited 
his purpose so to do, he disclaims all intention to flatter, in 
these words: “and yet I cannot skill to flatter, but this I will 
* say of him, and I would say as much to after ages if I should 
* write a story, that never man’s person and his place were 
* better met in business than my Lord Coke, and my Lord 
* Chief Justice, in the cause of Overbury.” 

VOL, VI.—N° XII. 2R 
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In 1616 arose the dispute between the courts of law and 
equity, set on foot by Coke,—as to whether a court of equity 
could give relief after or against a judgment at the common 
law. The case which was the immediate cause of bringing 
the courts into collision was a trial in the King’s Bench, in 
which one of the defendant’s agents took the chief witness 
for the plaintiff to a tavern, and calling for a pot of sack, left 
the room as soon as the man had raised it to his mouth. 
When the witness was called the agent deposed to the court 
that “he had left him in such a situation, that if he continued 
in it but for a quarter of an hour he was a dead man.” The 
loss of this man’s testimony occasioned the loss of the cause, 
and a consequent application to the Court of Chancery, which 
raised the question of jurisdiction of which we speak. This 
question affords an opportunity, of which we shall avail our- 
selves, for examining some of Coke’s pretensions, at least as 
a constitutional lawyer. 

The decision (Croke, Jac. 335.) in Heath v. Ridley, Coke 
presiding as Chief Justice, professes to be founded on the 
statutes of 27 Edw. III. c. 1. and 4 Hen. IV. c. 23. The 
substance of the statute 27 Edw. III. c. 1. is, that “all sub- 
“jects of the king of England suing in a foreign court for 
“matters cognizable in the King’s Court, shall be liable to a 
“ mremunire.” The ground upon which Coke and others en- 
deavoured to apply the prohibition regarding foreign courts 
to the courts of equity, is the words “autri court,” which 
occur in the statute in contradistinction to “la Court le Roi.” 
By translating autri court “another court,” and making the 
Court of Chancery not to be included under the term “ da 
Court le Roi,’ but under that of “ autri court,’ Coke con- 
structed his argument, such as it is. But besides that autri 
court rather means the “court of others,” or of “ another,” 
as distinct from “the King” (which translation, indeed, is 
placed at the foot of the page in the Record Commissioners’ 
edition of the Statutes), any doubt respecting the Court of 
Chancery’s being intended by the statute in those words 
is removed by the statute itself, which enacts, that the par- 
ties so offending are to appear “ devant le Roi et son conseil, 
© ou en sA CHANCELLERIE, ou devant les Justices le Roi en 
“ ses places del un Baunk oa del autre,” &c. It is thus ap- 
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parent from the words sa CHANCELLERIE, the order in 
which the respective courts are named, that the Court of 
Chancery is designated not only as one of the King’s Courts, 
but as superior in dignity to the King’s Bench, the very point 
about which Sir Edward was so bestirring himself. With 
regard to the Statute 4 Hen. IV. c. 23, it has no relation 
whatever to the Court of Chancery, the substance of the sta- 
tute being that “ Incumbents put out may sue without limi- 
tation of time.” The matter was determined against Coke 
by the interference of the king, to whom Bacon wrote an ac- 
count of the contest, though, judging from the statement he 
gives, Bacon does not appear to have understood the statute 
himself*. 

Coke made strange work in expounding the statutes on 
other occasions besides this. “Thus,” he says (2 Inst. 548.), 
that “the steward of the court of the marshalsea of the 
household is ever a professor of the common law ;” and that 
in the statute Articuli super Chartas, c. 3, the words “ des 
seneschals et marshals” are to be “ understood of the steward 
“ of the court of the marshalsea of the household, and not of 
“ the steward of the king’s household.” This is altogether a 
gratuitous assumption on the part of Sir Edward, and, like 
the case last treated, is an example of the way in which he 
was in the habit of making law. Various statutes, for ex- 
ample, 5 Edw. III. c. 2. and 10 Edw. III. st. 2. c. 1, ex- 
pressly call the officer, whom Coke designates the steward of 
the court of the marshalsea of the household, the “steward 
of the king’s house,” seneschal del hostiel le Roi (in the sin- 
gular). Indeed, in the edition of the statutes by the Record 
Commissioners, seneschal is singular, not plural, in the very 
passage commented on by Coke in the Art. sup. Chart. c. 3. 
In fact, the steward of the court of the marshalsea, designated 
by Coke as a professor of the common law, was merely the 
steward of the household’s acting deputy. 

We might multiply instances of Coke’s blundering in this 
way; of his utter disregard of the true bearing of evidence 
when it seemed to go against the point he wished to esta- 
blish ; of his quoting passages to support his opinion which, 


* Bacon’s Works, vol. iv. p. 611. 
2R2 
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when compared with the context, are found to make directly 
against it*; of his sometimes referring to old authors who 
are little read, such as Glanville, for matters of which there 
is no trace in the passages referred tot; and finally, when he 
is beaten out of all these his strongholds, of his stoutly main- 
taining his opinion to be the “ common law,” which assertion 
he knew it would be somewhat difficult for any of his con- 
temporaries to confute: (nor does all this contradict what we 
have before said about the lawyers’ beginning to have just 
notions respecting evidence before the chroniclers and histo- 
rians; it only shows that they did not attain perfection all 
at once:) but we must hasten on with our more immediate 
subject,—a general view of Coke’s career as a lawyer and 
member of parliament. 

Soon after the last-mentioned affair the matter occurred 
which was the immediate and ostensible cause of Coke’s dis- 
missal from his office of Chief Justice. Serjeant Chibborn, 
in the performance of his duty as an advocate in the Court 
of Common Pleas, maintained in the course of his argument, 
that the translation of bishops was against the common law, 
and that the king had no power to grant Commendams, ex- 
cept in cases of necessity, for the purpose of hospitality ; 
which necessity could never happen, since no man was obliged 
to keep hospitality beyond his means. This being repeated 
to the king as contrary to his prerogative, the Attorney-Ge- 
neral Bacon informed the judge that it was His Majesty’s 
pleasure that they should proceed no further in the case until 
they had consulted His Majesty. The twelve judges, how- 
ever, upon consultation, unanimously agreed that, in a private 
dispute between man and man; it was their duty, in express 
conformity with their oath, to proceed, notwithstanding the 
royal mandate. Soon afterwards, when the king came to 
town, the judges were summoned before the Council and re- 
primanded by the king himself for their conduct. They all 
fell on their knees, acknowledged their error and craved 
pardon. Sir Edward Coke, however, after craving pardon 
for any formal errors which he might have committed, justi- 


* See a case of this sort mentioned by Blackstone, Com. IT. 493. 
T See some remarkable instances of this pointed out in the notes to Beames’s 
translation of Glanville. 
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fied his opinion upon the substantial point, maintaining that 
His Majesty’s command for staying the proceedings was a 
delay of justice, and therefore against the law, and contrary 
to the judges’ oath: moreover, that as they intended to ma- 
nage the proceedings, the king’s prerogative would not have 
been concerned. The king told them, in reply, that for judges 
to pronounce whether his prerogative was concerned or not 
was very preposterous management; and this modern Solo- 
mon (as his bishops and his most learned Chancellor Bacon 
styled him) then called upon Lord Ellesmere, the Chancellor, 
to declare whether he (the king) or the judges best under- 
stood the law and the oath of a judge. Ellesmere referred 
the matter to the King’s Counsel; upon which Bacon, the 
Attorney-General, without scruple, declared in favour of the 
king’s view of the question. After some further discussion, 
the Council put the following question to the judges: 
“ Whether in a case where the king believed his prerogative 
“ or interest concerned, and required the judges to attend 
“ him for advice, they ought not to stay proceedings till His 
“ Majesty had consulted them?” All the judges immediately 
answered in the affirmative, except Coke, who said that “when 
* the case happened he should do that which should be fit for 
“a judge to do.” 

The Court now determined on the removal of Coke from 
his office. On the 26th of June, 1616, he was summoned be- 
fore the Council on several frivolous charges, to all of which 
he returned distinct answers. Four days after he was again 
summoned to appear before the Council, when he was in- 
formed that His Majesty was by no means satisfied with his 
excuses, though out of regard to his former services he was 
not disposed to deal with him heavily, and therefore had de- 
sired, 1. That he be sequestered the council chamber until 
His Majesty’s pleasure be further known; 2. That he forbear 
to ride his summer circuit as justice of assize ; 3. That during 
the vacation, while he had time to live privately and dispose 
himself at home, he take into consideration and review his 
book of reports, wherein, as His Majesty is informed, be 
many extravagant and exorbitant opinions, set down and 
published for positive and good law. Amongst other things 
the king was not well pleased with the title of his book, in 
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which he entitled himself Lord Chief Justice of England, 
whereas he could challenge no more than Lord Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench. Having corrected what in his discre- 
tion he found meet in these reports, His Majesty’s pleasure 
was, that he should bring the same privately before himself, 
that he might consider thereof, as in his princely judgment 
should be found expedient. 

As Coke was leaving the Council, the Earl of Suffolk, Lord- 
Treasurer, told him that he had yet another cause of com- 
plaint against him, viz., his suffering his coachman to ride 
bareheaded before him; this he desired might be forborne in 
future. To this Coke replied, that his coachman did it for 
his own ease, and not by his order. 

In the course of the vacation he was again summoned be- 
fore the Council to answer a list of objections to doctrines 
contained in his Reports. In November 1616 he received 
his writ of discharge from the office of Chief Justice. 

Some of the reasons of Coke’s dismissal are pretty frankly 
declared in the following passage of a paper quoted by Mr. 
Johnson from the Harleian MSS. 


“That for things past, his Majesty had noted in him a perpetual turbu- 
_ lent carriage, first towards the liberties of the Church and estate ecclesi- 

astical, towards his prerogative royal and the branches thereof, and like- 
wise towards all the settled jurisdictions of all his other courts, the High 
Commission, the Star Chamber, the Chancery, the Provincial Councils, 
the Admiralty, the Duchy, the Court of Requests, the Commission of In- 
quiry, the new boroughs in Ireland; in all which he had raised troubles 
and new questions ; and lastly in that which might concern the safety of 
his royal person, by his exposition of the laws in cases of high treason. 

*‘ That beside the actions themselves, his Majesty, in his princely wis- 
dom, hath made two special observations of him ; the one, that he having 
in his nature not one part of those things which are popular in men, being 
neither civil nor affable, nor magnificent, he hath made himself popular 
by design only, in pulling down government. The other that whereas 
his Majesty might have expected a change in him, when he had made him 
his own by taking him to be of his council ; it made no change at all, but 
to the worse ; he holding on all this former channel, and running separate 
courses from the rest of the council, and rather busying himself in casting 
fears before his council concerning what they should not do, than joining 
his advice what they should do.” 


But there was another circumstance which, though not so 
apparent, was a very effective cause of Coke’s removal from 
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his office. Sir John Roper had agreed to resign the office of 
Chief Clerk of the Pleas in the Court of King’s Bench, a 
place worth four thousand pounds per annum, to two trus- 
tees for the benefit of Carr, Earl of Somerset. In this ar- 
rangement Coke as Chief Justice had acquiesced. Before 
the business was completed Somerset was displaced, and 
Villiers had succeeded as the royal minion. On Bacon’s pro- 
posing the same arrangement for Villiers as for Somerset, 
Coke replied, “Iam too old and cannot struggle.” How- 
ever, when Roper resigned the clerkship, Coke denied that 
he had given any promise, and proposed that the revenues 
of the place shouid be applied to increase the salaries of the 
judges, which were then very small. This no doubt would 
make Villiers his bitter enemy, and through him the king. 

We now approach the darkest chapter in the history of 
Coke’s life. 

Coke soon began to feel very severely his dismissal from 
office and from court favour: and he set himself to attempt 
to regain, if not the former, at least the latter. The means 
by which he seems to have proposed to himself to attain this 
were of the least honourable kind—nay, of a kind the most 
abhorrent to a man of honour and humanity. Coke’s daughter 
by the lady Elizabeth Hatton, was, independently of what 
she might expect from her father, entitled to very considerable 
property through her mother; and Coke’s plan was to pro- 
cure his restoration to court favour by marrying or, to speak 
more accurately, by selling her to a profligate courtier, Sir 
John Villiers, Buckingham’s brother. The young lady her- 
self, Frances Coke, was at the time only fourteen years of age ; 
and her stern father no more thought of consulting her in- 
clination on the subject, than if the question had been not 
the marriage of his daughter, but the sale of one of his horses. 
This design of Coke’s caused a violent quarrel between him 
and his wife, who carried off her daughter. Coke on the 
other hand having discovered his daughter’s retreat, went 
and carried her away by force. Both parties then (the hus- 
band and wife) complained to the privy council, thus making 
public a family feud which highly amused the lovers of scan- 
dal. The marriage however took place. Sir John Villiers 
was created Viscount Purbeck, the castle and isle of which 
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name in the county of Dorset belonged to the lady’s mother. 
The marriage turned out as such a marriage might be ex- 
pected todo. <A very few years after we find the unfortunate 
Frances Coke addressing her husband’s brother the duke of 
Buckingham in the following letter, which shows that the 
godly house of Villiers having plundered her of her property, 


her honour and her happiness, had turned her out to beg- 
gary*. 
“ My Lord, 

*‘Though you may judge what pleasure there is in the conversation of 
a man in the distemper you see your brother in, yet the duty I owe to a 
husband, and the affection I bear him, which sickness shall not diminish, 
makes me much desire to be with him, to add what comfort I can to his 
afflicted mind, since his only desire is my company ; which if you please 
to satisfy him in, I shall with a very good will suffer with him, and think 
all but my duty, though I think every wife would not do so. 

«« But if you can so far dispense with the laws of God as to keep me 
from my husband, yet aggravate it not by keeping me from his means and 
all other contentments, but which I think it rather the part of a Christian, 
you ought especially much rather to study comforts for me, than add ills 
to ills, since it is the marriage of your brother makes me thus miserable. 
For, if you please but to consider not only the lamentable estate I am in, 
deprived of all the comforts of a husband, and having no means to live of, 
besides falling from the hopes my fortune then did promise me, for you 
know very well I came no beggar to you, though I am like to be so turned 
off. 

*‘For your honour and conscience sake, take some course to give me 
satisfaction, to tie my tongue from crying to God and the world for venge- 
ance, for the unworthy treatment I have received. 

«‘ And think not to send me again to my mother’s, where I have staid 
this quarter of a year, hoping (for that my mother said you promised) 
order shall be taken for me, but I never received a penny from you. Her 
confidence in your nobleness made me so long silent, but now, believe me, 
I will sooner beg my bread in the streets, to all your dishonours, than 
any more trouble my friends, and especially my mother, who was not only 
content to afford us part of the little means she bath left her, but whilst 
I was with her, was continually distempered with devised tales, which 
came from your family, and withal lost your good opinion, which before 
she either had or you made show of it. But had it been real, I cannot 
think her words would have been so translated, nor in the power of dis- 
contented servants tales to have ended it. 


* It is worth remarking that another scion of that worthy stock, the son of the 
first George Villiers, duke of Buckingham, treated nearly in the same manner the 
daughter of Fairfax the republican general, who was fool enough to marry him, or 
unfortunate enough to be married to him. 
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“« My Lord, if the great honour you are in, can suffer you to have so 
mean a thought as of so miserable a creature as I am; so made, by too 
much credulity of your fair promises, which I have waited for performance 
of almost these five years, and now it was time to dispart, but that I hope 
you will one day be yourself, and be guided by your own noble thoughts, 
and then I am assured to obtain what I desire, since my desire be so rea - 
sonable, and but for my own. 

“Which whether you grant or no, the affliction my poor husband is in 
(if it continue) will keep my mind in a continual purgatory for him, and 
will suffer me to sign myself no other but your unfortunate sister, 

“ F, PurBeck.” 
—Vol. ii. p. 74-76. 

Lady Purbeck’s conduct became in the end so outrageously 
criminal as to be the subject of the Church’s heaviest censures 
fulminated by Archbishop Laud, and to furnish a never- 
failing topic of gossip for the scandal-mongers of the day. 
Such was the miserable conclusion to which came all Sir 
Edward’s deep-laid and fine-drawn schemes of aggrandize- 
ment at the price of his daughter’s happiness and honour ; 
for he never afterwards filled a judicial situation, or indeed 
any other important office: so that he, 

** Like the base Judean, threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe,” 


and got nothing in return for the sordid, mean-souled sacrifice. 
The quaint, crabbed, dogged old coxcomb treated his lovely 
young daughter (for she is said to have been very beautiful as 
well as clever) as a mere chattel; and disposed of a question 
which involved the whole happiness of her future life with as 
little regard to her feelings or inclinations as if he had been 
solving a legal problem, or deciding a case in the court of 
King’s Bench. It might have been supposed that one with 
the pretensions to a regard for religion and virtue which he 
makes in his writings, would have recoiled with horror from 
the very idea of subjecting his innocent young daughter to the 
contamination of such a court, as the very proceedings before 
himself as chief Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, in the trial 
of Overbury’s murderers, had proved the court of James to be. 
But no such scruple seems to have ever penetrated the old 
pedant’s hard and sordid soul. With the same dull, hard 
eye, and pinched, sour, unrelenting aspect with which he in- 
sulted over the brave but defenceless Raleigh in the hour of 
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his agony, he presided over the sacrifice where his own 
daughter was to be the victim. One would almost think 
that Ford, in writing his tragedy of “The Broken Heart,” 
must have had the fate of Frances Coke in his eye. How 
applicable to her (if we substitute father for brother) are the 
words of Penthea! 
**Oh my wreck’d honour! ruin’d by those tyrants, 

A cruel ‘ father’ and a desperate dotage. 

There is no peace left for a ravish’d wife, 


Widow’d by lawless marriage; to all memory, 
Penthea’s, poor Penthea’s name is strumpeted.” 


There remains to say something of Sir Edward Coke’s par- 
liamentary career, in which he makes a very respectable figure, 
and will probably make one more honourable with posterity 
than even as a lawyer ; for while his supremacy in the latter 
character is already on the decline, in the former his name 
belongs to history ; and Sir Edward Coke will always be to 
the more modern charters of English liberties, what one of 
the iron old Anglo-Norman barons was to Magna Charta. 
We shall now endeavour to show how it came to pass that Sir 
Edward Coke had it in his power to render, and rendered 
such signal service to English liberty. 

There exists a prejudice on the subject of the influence and 
the effects of the influence of lawyers in the house of Com- 
mons, like all prejudices, arising from ignorance or very imper- 
fect knowledge ; which makes it the more desirable that the 
subject should be examined into. We think it necessary to 
premise, that when we speak of lawyers, we do not mean to in- 
clude in the term that numerous class of persons who get them- 
selves called to the bar for no other apparent reason but that 
they be called “ barristers ” and “ learned gentlemen” (unless 
it also be for the purpose of being more eligible to some of the 
numerous places which the government of this country have 
hitherto always had it in their power, besides finding it pleasant 
and convenient, to bestow on their relations and friends) ; but 
by lawyers we mean practising barristers who do not ruin their 
clients, and those barristers, who, if not practising, have in 

the strict sense received and profited by a barrister’s educa- 
tion. But we must still further somewhat narrow our term. 
Of practising barristers, that is, of those who have sufficient 
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practice to live by, there is a very small proportion who will 
come within the meaning in which we here use the term 
“lawyer.” For of practising lawyers there is a very small 
proportion indeed who ever see all or one half of the bearings 
of any important legal question submitted tothem. And still 
smaller is the number who are able to analyze a legal question 
in such a manner as to separate from it all the parts, which, 
though to a superficial view mixed up and incorporated with 
it, are in truth extrinsic ; and having done this, to bring all the 
light of a clear understanding and an adequate knowledge to 
bear upon the intrinsic merits of the case. He who is able to 
do this is indeed a lawyer, worthy of the name—a lawyer of a 
class which is yet a very small one—a lawyer of the class of 
Lord Mansfield. To the class below this belongs Sir Edward 
Coke. But for the purpose we have at present in view, the 
consideration to wit, of the lawyer in the capacity of legisla- 
tor, we must introduce another class or species of the genus 
lawyer, or great lawyer, if the phrase may be more distinctive, 
and a class too above any of the former; a class composed of 
men of an order of mind combining the clearness, penetration 
and precision of the Lord Mansfield class, with a depth and 
comprehensiveness beyond that—in one worda class consisting 
of minds of the highest order—the philosophical—a class that 
might contain such names as Plato, Aristotle, and perhaps 
Hobbes. Of these three classes then of jurisprudential intel- 
lect, we see at once of what vast importance to the world it 
must ever be to have as much as possible both of the first and 
second, more especially the first, employed in legislation, in 
making laws for the government of the civilized communities 
of the world ; but as it is with the third class that we are in 
the present article specially concerned, we shall confine our- 
selves to the consideration of that. 

The characteristic property—in other words the specific 
difference, i. e. the property which makes it a species or class 
—of this class of mind, is a readiness and quickness in seizing 
the thoughts of others when presented to it, together with a 
strong and accurate memory—in other words great capacity 
of taking in cram, and giving it out again when wanted alto- 
gether or very nearly in the state in which it was received. To 
this class of mind belong nine-tenths of the Oxford first class 
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men and Cambridge wranglers. And a most useful class of 
mind it is—a very large portion of the common business of 
the world could never get on without it ; for it will be seen by 
the words we have marked in italics, that one of its indispen- 
sable qualities is accuracy. It is easy to see how applicable 
this class of mind will be to the storing up and applying pre- 
cedents, in which so much of a lawyer’s business has con- 
sisted, and probably will ever consist. 

Most human beings come into the world with some capa- 
city of attaining, as they reach maturity, to some degree, how- 
ever small, of the reasoning faculty. But their minds go 
through a process which may be understood by comparing it 
to that which is undergone by a Chinese lady’s foot. Their 
minds are cramped till they lose the use of them. They first 
take for their authority, in forming their opinion, the dogmas 
of their parents, then those of their schoolmasters, and after- 
wards those of their priests and lawyers. Not only do they 
make no use of their reason, but they are afraid to trust even 
the evidence of their senses. Utterly incapable of examining 
for themselves, they eagerly seize upon and implicitly adopt 
any opinion that has a name of authority attached to it. It 
is easy to comprehend what authority, in such a state of things, 
the dogmas of a lawyer, with a name of high repute in his 
craft, would have in all matters having an affinity to that 
craft. And this will explain the preponderance which the 
vast weight of such a name as Lord Chief Justice Coke’s 
would give to whatever scale of any constitutional question he 
should think fit to throw it into. 

All questions involving points of constitutional law in all 
governments have two sides. This was evidently the case 
with the English Government, or Constitution as it is called. 
On the one side was the prerogative of the crown; on the 
other, not yet indeed the liberty of the people, of the nation 
at large, but certain privileges or rights wrested from the 
crown by a long succession of struggles by the aristocracy, 
greater and less, that is, the higher aristocracy and the lower 
aristocracy, the barones majores and barones minores together. 
Whatever might have been the earlier bent of Coke’s mind, and 
it probably was sufficiently despotic, a variety of circumstances, 
—his very love of power, which as Chief Justice led him to op- 
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pose the prerogative, the treatment which that opposition pro- 
cured him from the court, his subsequent attempts to regain 
court favour, the sacrifices he had made with that view, the bit- 
ter disappointment of his hopes, the total and soul-sickening 
failure which those sacrifices met with ;—all these things must 
have combined to determine Coke to pursue the course of a 
bitter and uncompromising opponent to the royal prerogative, 
that of a firm and unflinching friend to the liberties of the 
Commons of England. Such is too often the result when 
we come to analyze minutely the conduct of public men—to 
lay bare their springs of action. Alas! how few even of the 
brightest names of those who have been styled the world’s 
patriots will be found to come pure and spotless out of the 
moral chymist’s analyzing furnace! There are higher and 
brighter names than Coke’s—names which have been enrolled 
among the heroes and martyrs of some of the proudest pages 
of the world’s history that might have their glory dimmed by 
such an ordeal. 

The struggle between the two antagonist forces of monar- 
chy and aristocracy had been going on in England for more 
than four hundred years; and as that struggle was attended 
with the success now of one party, now of the other, there 
was likely to be, and there was a great number of triumphs 
on both sides, which they would respectively bring forward 
to serve as precedents when it suited them. 

Unquestionably the king had the far greater number of pre- 
cedents in his favour. At the same time the granting of Magna 
Charta, and still more the numerous confirmations of it be- 
tween the thirteenth and seventeenth centuries, together with 
the new statutes made to support and develop it, prove in- 
contestably that the other side had precedents in their favour 
too; with this difference moreover, that their’s was the ad- 
vancing cause, the king’s the retrograding one. The last re- 
mark however requires some slight explanation. It was not 
strictly speaking the cause of the aristocracy that was ad- 
vancing ; that had declined, never to rise again to what it had 
been ;—that of the king had gained ground upon it :—but 
another power, democracy, was silently rising; and it was 
the union of this with a portion of the aristocracy which 
might be truly said to be the advancing cause against the 
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king’s. The first Magna Charta, that of Runnymede, was 
gained by the Lords; the second, that of Westminster, the 
Petition of Right, was gained by the Commons. The exist- 
ence of these precedents on both sides accounts for the very 
different views taken of the subject by writers of opposite par- 
ties. One looks to one set of precedents, the other to the 
opposite set. There is a curious instance of this in Hobbes’s 
Dialogue between a Lawyer and a Philosopher, in which the 
lawyer quotes such statutes as 25 Ed. I. c. 6., and others, to 
show that the Kings of England had come under an obligation 
never to levy money upon their subjects without the consent 
of parliament, while on the other hand the philosopher quotes 
Bracton and Fleta to prove the contrary. 

Similarly the historians Hume and Brodie fix their atten- 
tion on different sets of precedents: and while we must needs 
admit with Hume that the English constitution before the 
time of the two first Stuarts cannot be considered as a regular 
plan of liberty, we are equally ready to admit with Mr. Brodie 
that the condition of the mass of the English people was bet- 
ter than that of the mass of the French. This is proved by 
many writers, one of the most remarkable of whom is Sir John 
Fortescue, Chief Justice, and afterwards Chancellor to Henry 
VI.* 

The English people, besides the free institutions which, or 
at least the remembrance of which, they inherited from their 
Saxon forefathers, possessed an advantage in the very power 
of their earliest Norman kings. This power, so much greater 
for instance than that of the early French kings, who were very 
little more powerful than their great barons, made the great 
barons call in the aid of the smaller barons, and even of the 
people, to oppose the king, who on his part again sought the 
assistance of the great barons. Notwithstanding this and its 
consequences, viz., the granting and confirming of Magna 
Charta, the Commons of England could not be said to 
possess any share of the sovereignty till the seventeenth cen- 
tury. From the passing of Magna Charta till the reign of 
Henry VII. it might be said to oscillate between the kings 
and the aristocracy, or even, if that expression is preferred, 





* See particularly his Difference between Deniniam Regale and Dominium Po- 
liticum et Regale, chap. iii. p. 24, 8vo. edit. 
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to be shared between them ; for though it should be admitted 
that there cannot be more than one supreme power in a state 
consistently with peace during the period in question, even 
in conformity with that doctrine, there might have been more 
than one, seeing that there was almost incessant civil war, 
unless when a king appeared of a character sufficiently rigor- 
ous to exercise undivided the powers of sovereignty. 

When Henry VII. came to the throne things wore a some- 
what different aspect. <A long train of fierce and destructive 
civil wars had swept over England, and when comparative 
tranquillity was at length restored to the country, it appeared 
that the once formidable power of the feudal aristocracy had 
passed away, and left the king lord of the ascendant. This 
advantage it was the policy of Henry VII.’s reign to improve 
to the utmost. The most important step to this end was the 
statute* which he passed, abolishing indirectly the feudal laws 
that opposed the sale and subdivision of fiefs, to which, in- 
deed, the way had been already paved by the recognition of 
common recoveries by the courts of law in the time of Edward 
IV., as a method of barring entails. The tendency of this 
was to increase the number of holders of land. This num- 
ber was further increased by the reformation in religion 
which took place in the reign of his son, who for obvious rea- 
sons encouraged the increase of the number of holders of 
church property. Thus was formed, or at least much in- 
creased and strengthened, that numerous and powerful class, 
between the great feudal barons and the people, called in 
England gentry. This class being often related by blood to 
the ancient feudal aristocracy, and placed in somewhat similar 
circumstances, though on a smaller scale, possessed much of 
the pride and courage, much of that spirit of individual inde- 
pendence which characterized the feudal nobles who inherited 
it from the free and warlike barbarians to whom they owed 
their descent ; it being, in fact, the quality of a warlike savage, 
—a feeling of perfect confidence in one’s own strength, cour- 
age and resources, and of a destiny dependent on no other 
human being’s will. We must not forget also the peculiarities 
of that particular tribe of those hordes of northern savages 
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which formed the aristocracy of England. They were at once 
the most valiant and most astute of those conquering barba- 
rians who, whether their course lay over trackless sea or path- 
less desert, pursued it with the same daring recklessness, and 
who might have taken for their motto, 
«« My sword, my spear, my shaggy shield, 
They make me lord of all below.” 

England’s aristocracy was in truth the world’s aristocracy. 
The spirit which they infused into the Commons of England 
was the high, fierce, indomitable spirit of those all-victorious 
Normans, whose renown had filled Europe and Asia,—a 
people whose banner was never unfurled on the shore it did 
not subdue ; whose war-cry was never raised in battle but as 
the prelude to victory. 

On the other hand, the burgesses, who held their portion of 
liberty, such as it was, not from themselves, but from their 
association with others, and who consequently knew not that 
proud feeling of independence alluded to above, whatever 
might be the firmness and energy with which they pursued 
their narrow and local interests, were remarkable for the de- 
gree of humility, nay, of timidity of deportment which they 
manifested in their communication with the government of the 
country. Even in England they were but his or her Majesty’s 
“poor commons,” and they were fain to take it as a boon if 
Queen Elizabeth permitted them to get up from their knees 
in the middle of a long speech*. Now the peculiarity of 
England’s destiny, as distinguishing it from that of the other 
European nations, was this ; that the class of “gentry” sitting 
in the same chamber with these burgesses imparted to them 
much of their own spirit, insomuch that the “ poor commons” 
of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, who scarcely dared to lift their 
eyes from the ground in the presence of royalty and nobility, 
were under Charles I. transformed into the “commons of 
England,” who deposed lords, bishops and kings, and bade 
defiance to the world. 

This insurgent spirit in the commons, which had been kept 
under, though not extinguished, by the vigorous hand of Eli- 
zabeth, broke out on that very account the more fiercely, like 


* See Queen Elizabeth’s speech to her last parliament, Noy. 30, 1601. 
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a half-smothered fire, under the feeble and vicious sway of 
the Stuarts. One of the most important and characteristic 
differences between a strong mind and a weak one is know- 
ing exactly when it is necessary to make a concession, and 
making it with a good grace. The strong, brave, far-sighted 
man looks at all the consequences with a calm but piercing 
eye; he sees where he must yield a point, and he yields 
it. On the contrary, to the vision of the weak, short- 
sighted man all points seem equally strong; and he spurns 
the idea of yielding any. There were times at which the 
crown, if not the life of Edward I., one of the most vigor- 
ous and warlike of the stern and warlike race to which he 
belonged, depended upon his making concessions, and he 
made them. At such times princes of the character of Ed- 
ward II., Richard II., and the whole crew of the Stuarts 
refused all concession, and refused it too with indecent. vio- 
lence and outrageous insolence of expression. In the case of 
the Stuarts an overbearing and persecuting church came in 
to the assistance of a tyrannical and faithless king. The fire 
of religious enthusiasm was added to the awakened spirit of 
civil liberty. To the disgust and abhorrence which vices of a 
gross and loathsome nature were likely to produce in the 
minds of the Puritans, were added the feelings of bitterness 
engendered by vexatious and oppressive encroachments of the 
royal prerogative, and by cruel, unrelenting religious persecu- 
tion. The result was a spirit of stern, fierce, determined hos- 
tility, which all the talent and energy of all the Stuarts, had 
they been united in one man, would have been utterly unable 
to resist. As it was, it was like opposing a small dam of loose 
sand to the course of a mountain torrent, or a reed in the 
hands of an infant against the resistless rush of Cromwell’s 
ironsides. 

The spirit referred to above, though still in its earlier stages, 
had however made some progress when Coke again entered 
the House of Commons, after his dismissal from his office of 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. It was at exactly that 
point of its progress when the aid of Coke was calculated to 
be of much use to it: at that point, viz., when, though it 
carefully abstained from putting forward any claim to new 
rights and liberties, it began boldly to advance its claim, 
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founded on law and precedent, to o/d rights and liberties. In 
this way most of the liberties of Englishmen have been ob- 
tained. Indeed for a long time in the earlier stages of our 
history scarcely any new laws were professed to be made. 
They nearly all professed to be only renovations, explanations, 
or illustrations of old laws. And this is the natural course of 
man from the savage to the civilized state. His first laws 
he supposes to have come to him from his Gods ; and it is 
long before he presumes to meddle with such divine gifts, 
more especially as the priests ‘are the keepers and interpreters 
of those God-given laws. By degrees the divinity of origin 
disperses itself and is lost in distant time, and is succeeded by 
some other less divine, though almost as unsubstantial phan- 
toms, such as the “Common Law” of England, worshipped 
by such lawyers as Sir Edward Coke. The divinity however 
being gone, men gradually get accustomed to the idea, that an 
old law may be altogether got rid of and a better one substi- 
tuted in its room. 

In the work of opposing law and precedent to the despot- 
ism of the Stuarts Coke rendered inestimable service to his 
country. In the use of such weapons there were few or none 
who could cope with him. Like Sir John Falstaff, when “his 
weapon was out he foined like any devil.” As thus: “ Your 
“lordships have heard seven acts of parliament in point, and 
“thirty-one precedents summarily collected, and with great 
* understanding delivered, which I have perused and tho- 
“roughly understand.” Or thus: “In the 30th year of the 
“reion of Edward III., were they then in doubt to name the 
“men in parliament who misled the King? ”—“ In the 7th 
“of Henry IV., Parl. Rot. n. 31, 32, and in the 11th of Henry 
“TV. n. 13, there the council are complained of, and removed 
“from the King because they mewed him up, and dissuaded 
“him from the common good; and why are we now to be 
“tied from that way? And why may we not name those 
“that are the cause of all our evils ?”—-“ In the 4th of Henry 
“ TII., in the 27th of Edward ITI., and in the 27th of Richard 
“T]., the parliament moderated the King’s prerogative ; and 
“nothing grows to an abuse, but this house hath the power 
“to treat of it.” These are specimens of the sort of weapons 
Coke fought with,—of the manner in which he conducted the 
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fight. Such things backed by the authority of Coke’s name 
had more weight with such audiences as he had to deal with 
than any appeals to the understanding would have had, drawn 
from abstract principles, though conducted with the clearness, 
the coherence and the subtlety of a Plato’s or a Newton’s 
thought. 

By Coke’s advice, and with his assistance, which his long 
experience and profound legal learning rendered particularly 
valuable, the Petition of Right was framed; and his services 
were mainly instrumental in obtaining the lords’ concurrence 
in, and finally the king’s assent to it. In connection with 
this subject, we shall quote the following passage from his 
Preface to the second part of his Reports: “If acts of Par- 
“ liament,” he says, “ were after the old fashion penned, and 
“ by such only as perfectly knew what the common law was 
“ before the making of any act of Parliament concerning that 
“* matter, as also how far forth former statutes had provided 
** remedy for former mischiefs and defects discovered by ex- 
“ perience ; then should very few questions in law arise, and 
“ the learned should not so often and so much perplex their 
“ heads, to make atonement and peace by construction of 
“law between insensible and disagreeing words, sentences 
* and provisoes, as they now do.” ‘The old fashion here al- 
luded to was this. The statutes were left to be drawn up by 
the judges from the petition and king’s answer jointly. The 
objection to this practice was, that as the king might assent 
to some parts of the petition and refuse others, an opportu- 
nity was thus afforded of misrepresenting and falsifying the 
intentions of the Parliament, and producing statutes to which 
it had not given its assent. The first instance of the House 
of Commons using the English language is a petition to the 
king on this subject in the reign of Henry V.* But now 
there is nothing to hinder the nation’s having all the advan- 
tages of this practice without any of the disadvantages. It 
would be very easy to provide a security, that the intentions 
of the legislature should be put into clear and precise lan- 
guage without their being misrepresented or falsified. If the 
matter of the laws were first prepared by men, with the intel- 


* Rot. Parl., 2nd Hen. V., vol. iv. p. 22. 
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lect and education of philosophers, and then put into form 
by consummate lawyers, there might be some distant glimpse 
to the nation of light and order appearing through the dark- 
ness and chaos which at present prevail. But of this there 
appears little hope, as long as the destinies of a great people 
are submitted to the control of 658 legislators selected with 
about as much security for fitness, as if a man were to take 
the first 658 men who happened to pass through Temple Bar. 
Indeed, the odds are considerably in favour of the latter. 

In this article we have characterized Sir Edward Coke as 
quaint, and perhaps we have scarce given sufficient evidence 
of the justness of that character from his writings and 
speeches. In the following passage descriptive of the proper- 
ties that, according to Sir Edward’s notions, should belong 
to a member of parliament, he surpasses himself. There is, 
in it, a combination of solemn gravity and irresistible ab- 
surdity, which, in any other man than Sir Edward Coke, 
and in any other book than Coke’s Institutes, would as- 
suredly make it be supposed to be a piece of grave humour 
at the expense of the wisdom and justice of parliament- 
men. 

«« What Properties a Parliament Man should have. 

“« It appeareth in a parliament roll, that the parliament being, as hath 
been said, called commune concilium, every member of the house being a 
counseller, should have three properties of the elephant; first, that he 
hath no gall; secondly that he is inflexible, and cannot bow; thirdly 
that he is of a most ripe and perfect memory: which properties, as there 
it is said, ought to be in every member of the great councell of parliament. 
First, to be without gall, that is, without malice, rancour, heat, and envy: 
in elephante melancholia transit in nutrimentum corporis, Every gallish in- 
clination (if any were) should tend to the good of the whole body, the 
common wealth. Secondly, that he be constant, inflexible and not to be 
bowed, or turned from the right, either for fear, reward, or favour, nor in 
judgement respect any person. Thirdly, of a ripe memory, that they re- 
membering perils past, might prevent dangers to come, as in that roll of 
parliament it appeareth. Whereunto we will adde two other properties 
of the elephant ; the one, that though they be maxime virtutis et maximi 
intellectus, of greatest strength and understanding, tamen gregatim semper 
incedunt, yet they are sociable, and goe in companies; for animalia gre- 
galia non sunt nociva, sed animalia solivaga sunt nociva, Sociable creatures 
that goe in flocks or heards are not hurtfull, as deer, sheep, &c., but beasts 
that walk solely, or singularly, as bears, foxes, &c. are dangerous and 
hurtfull. The other, that the elephant is philanthropos, homini erranti 
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viam ostendit, and these properties ought every parliament man to have.” 
—Coke’s Institutes, Part IV. Cap. i. p. 3. 

Whatever may have been the infirmities or the vices of 
some portions of Sir Edward Coke’s long career, the close of 
it assuredly presents a noble spectacle,—and one to which will 
not be wanting the gratitude and the reverence of after ages. 
We behold the quaint but tough old man in his 79th year, 
battling, with the fire and energy of youth, directed, not sub- 
dued by the experience of age, against an encroaching king 
and his vile and profligate minister. One of the last acts of 
his public life was his denunciation of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham as the cause of all his country’s misfortunes. “ I think,” 
he said, “the Duke of Buckingham is the cause of all our 
“ miseries; and till the king be informed thereof we shall 
* never go out with honour, or sit with honour here. That 
* man is the grievance of grievances. Let us set down the 
* causes of all our disasters, and they will all reflect upon 
“him.” Rushworth relates, that on this occasion, “ Sir Ed- 
“ ward Coke, overcome with passion seeing the desolation 
“ likely to ensue, was forced to sit down when he began to 
“ speak, through the abundance of tears.” It is not impro- 
bable that the remembrance of his own and his daughter’s 
wrongs rushing into his mind and mingling with those of 
his country, may have produced that tide of irrepressible 
emotion, which was able to melt for a moment the stern old 
judge’s rhadamantine eye. 

At the close of the session of Parliament in March 1629, 
Coke withdrew from public life, and spent the remainder of 
his days in retirement, on his estate at Stoke Pogis, in Buck- 
inghamshire. The last years of his life are said to have been 
occupied in the revision of his numerous works. 

About two years before his death he was reconciled to his 
daughter Lady Purbeck, and took her to live with him at 
Stoke, making a late and unavailing atonement to one whose 
lot on earth his cruelty and folly had rendered a lot of dis- 
grace and misery. 

He died on the 3rd of September 1633, and was buried in 
the burying-place of his family in the church of Titeshall in 
Norfolk. 
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British Artists and Writers on Art. 


Lectures and Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds, West, 
Barry, Opie, Northcote, Burnet, Fuseli, Lawrence, Flax- 
man, Westmacott, J. Landseer, &c. 

Disquisitions on Art, by Hazlitt, C. Lamb, Sir Charles Bell, 
Professor Milman &c. 

Criticisms of West, Barry, and Haydon, on their own pic- 
tures. 

Writings of Hogarth. 

Sir Martin Archer Shee’s “ Rhymes on Art” and “ Ele- 
ments of Art.” 

Dictionaries, Histories, Biographies, &c., by Vertue, Wal- 
pole, Pilkington, Bryan, Cunningham, Elmes, Gould, and 
Callcott. 

Barry’s “ Letter to the Dilletanti Society ;’ Haydon “ On 
the Judgment of Connoisseurs compared with that of Pro- 
Jessional Men ;” Richardson “ On the Science of the 
Connoisseur.” 

Ir is one of the commonest as well as greatest delusions of 
our self-love, to suppose that we see everything which is placed 
visibly before our eyes. Thousands of delicate textures, har- 
monies, contrasts and fluctuating expressions and shades ex- 
hibited in objects of nature and art, are never observed by 
those whose senses and intellect are deficient in the requisite 
sensibility, knowledge and refinement. If the mind owes 
half its knowledge to the eye, the eye owes far more than half 
its sight to the mind. But admitting the recipient powers in 
an individual to be naturally of a quality suitable to the in- 
gress of all visible images of impassioned feeling, grandeur, 
sentiment and beauty; we should never forget that the me- 
dium through which they are transmitted must be equally 
qualified by outward exercise and experience for its import- 
ant task. Inasmuch as the fingers, however well adapted 
by nature, cannot play upon a musical instrument without 
practised art, no less true is it that the eye requires practice 
and knowledge, before it can be enabled to see and judge of 
what is placed before it in the forms of nature and of art. 
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The sight, like the other faculties, must /earn; nor is there 
any other sense which absolutely requires so much, and so 
careful, because so complex, a cultivation. 

The opinions and criticisms of artists and literary men, on 
modern paintings especially, are continually at variance ; each 
party treating the disquisitions of the other with something 
close bordering on contempt and ridicule. Scarcely any at- 
tempt has hitherto been made to investigate the cause ; 
and chiefly because neither party has thought the dissentient 
opinions of the other worthy of the necessary tracing and 
weighing. It seems to us, however, that the point at which 
they both come in contact, with all the impulsive force of their 
several “foregone conclusions,” and as suddenly recoil and be- 
come incorrigible in their opposite courses, is sufficiently evi- 
dent. It will generally be found that the literary or intellectual 
man of high endowments decides, perhaps unconsciously to 
himself, from a first impression of the strength or deficiency of 
nature in the work before him, and of the presence or absence 
of the ideal; the artist from a rapid yet elaborate view of its 
merits or defects as a production of art. With the former, 
the just development of passion, imagination or intellect is his 
chief standard of excellence. He neither seeks for nor admits 
anything else as an equal test of genius, and probably declines 
to be enlightened in details or mechanical perfections. He 
may have—nay, to be able to judge at all, he must have—a 
strong sense of the grace or grandeur of design, the beauty of 
colour, the effect of chiaroscuro; but he is generally insen- 
sible as to whether harmonies are preserved, the lights correctly 
distributed ; whether the drawing be accurate, the draperies 
well cast, the perspective geometrically true ; and he neither 
knows, nor cares to know, if a general or particular design be 
original, borrowed from a contemporary, or any old academy 
figures :—in short he is all feeling and thought; but his eye 
is not well-read. He not only does not consider it “ worth all 
the other senses ”; he does not attach a due importance to its 
proper schooling. He only sees the end, and despises, because 
he is ignorant of, the means. With the professional artist, 
collectively speaking, all these rudiments and details are of 
the greatest importance. He contemplates the multitude of 
parts till they blind him to the real object of the whole. He 
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does not see the result as one, but as many. The circles of 
nature and of the ideal are forgotten in the points of art. The 
latter are the excellencies he has most studied; they have 
cost him a world of labour to acquire in any degree approach- 
ing perfection ; and what with a bit of light here, and a bit of 
drapery there, a front figure in this place, and a fore-short- 
ened limb coming so happily just in that particular spot,— 
grouping, drawing, colouring and touch,—the spirit of the 
scene, the very “ heart of the mystery ” is entangled, absorbed 
and lost to every suggestion of high thought and feeling. He 
is alleye. It “makes fools of the rest of the senses,” being 
“worth all the rest,” according to his notion, with the intel- 
lectual faculties in the back-ground. His heart and head are 
made subservient to the scholastic acumen and acquired 
pleasures and refinements of the visual organ, instead of 
founding his Art on the grand principle of following the sug- 
gestions of passion, imagination and intellect, acting upon 
that organ, and re-acted upon by its practised strength, variety 
and refinement. The artist and the intellectual amateur start- 
ing thus in their different courses of criticism from opposite 
quarters and on different grounds,—the one an ethereal exclu- 
sive, the other a mechanical conservative,—they pass and re- 
pass above and below each other, and their judgments being 
summed up from quite different premises, their hostile conclu- 
sions at last meet face to face, exhausted and confused upon 
that neutral line which separates art from nature. They 
quickly turn their backs on each other, and pursue their 
several courses with dignified contempt or loud indignation ; 
and they must ever continue thus inimical until intellectual 
amateurs acquire a learned eye, and artists cease to forget 
the end in the means. 

Painting and sculpture, indeed the whole range of the Fine 
Arts, require some degree of practical knowledge to enable the 
critic to estimate their various productions justly and compre- 
hensively. It is not meant that an individual cannot appre- 
ciate sculpture unless he has been accustomed to the use of 
the chisel, or the model tools; and that he who has never la- 
boured at seal and copper-plate engraving and etching can be 
no judge of an antique gem, an intaglio, or the masterly exe- 
cution of a Piranesi and a Woollet. All we mean is, that 
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without having made copies from paintings, or drawings from 
sculpture ;—in short, without some actual study of outline and 
chiaroscuro, added to a long acquaintance and devoted con- 
templation of fine works of art, the eye will not be qualified 
as the medium of a just and entire impression on the mind. 
The proof of this is found in the fact, that almost every one of 
the writers on the present subject have been either professors 
or amateurs in practice. Charles Lamb is one of the very few 
exceptions ; and the severity of the test he applied was in pro- 
portion to his fine comprehension of the end, and circum- 
scribed knowledge of the means. His criticisms are of the 
highest order of intellect, and will form the future ground- 
work of some interesting investigation as we proceed. The 
distinction, therefore, we would make, is that of the opinions 
and criticisms of professional artists and intellectual lovers 
of art, Charles Lamb being an extreme instance of the latter, 
and standing as the representative of a class, whose requisi- 
tions of Art in its highest walks not a great many of the old 
masters, and scarcely any of the moderns, can perfectly sa- 
tisfy. 

We must here premise that it is our intention to confine 
ourselves in the present article solely to the writings of our 
own country, in order that we may have space for some notice 
of almost every work of any importance on the subject that 
has appeared from an English pen. This attempt being in 
itself sufficiently extensive, we cannot pretend to give an ela- 
borate or minute criticism of more than a few. It is the prin- 
ciples they severally advocate, the spirit and tendency of their 
disquisitions, which we chiefly propose to examine. In doing 
this we shall be as exact and comprehensive as we can ; not 
discussing them in any regular sequence, but taking them ac- 
cording as they fall in with the general current, or with par- 
ticular branches of the subject. 

The Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds have long borne a 
high and extensive reputation: private libraries have been 
considered incomplete without them, and the favourite “ pre- 
cepts” of their accomplished author continue at the present 
time not only to be frequently quoted as “authority,” but to 
influence artists in their practice, their opinions of themselves 
and others, and their most ardent hopes. It is therefore of 
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the utmost importance that the esthetic or metaphysical prin- 
ciples enforced throughout these Discourses should be founded 
on unalterable truth and nature, and the soundest theories of 
Art. We think it will be made apparent that such is by no 
means the case; and chiefly by Sir Joshua’s own words, for 
his theory continually varies with his subject. It is the more 
important that these fundamental errors should be generally 
known, since they are of that peculiar practical tendency which 
is calculated to retard the progress of British Art by destroy- 
ing, if possible, the individuality of original genius, and all 
distinction of characters and passions in works of Art. But 
even if this were not the case, the prevailing tone of philoso- 
phical disquisition in which they are written, (the mechanical 
details and instructions being carefully avoided, and left to the 
respective academical professors,) would claim some observa- 
tion as advocating sundry very questionable abstract theories. 

We would not have it conjectured from the remarks we are 
about to quote, or from those we may offer, that the least de- 
preciation of the real merits of Sir Joshua as a painter or 
writer is intended. His Discourses,—barring the consequences 
of personal character and idiosyncrasy, the awe in which he 
stood of Burke and Dr. Johnson, and the ardent wish he had 
to please them,—are worthy of most attentive perusal by the 
student and general reader, as they are full of information and 
excellent advice, always excepting his favourite metaphysical 
positions. As a painter, we cannot think with his greatest ad- 
mirers among the present members of the Royal Academy, that, 
in illustration of his own theory, he united all the excellencies 
of the best masters; but we do consider that he possessed 
great excellence. He was deficient in invention, for his com- 
position, though generally fine, is mostly borrowed from va- 
rious quarters (in illustration of his theory) ; and in character 
and expression he continually fell short, not so much in ac- 
cordance with his crotchet about a “central form” and a 
generalised idea of beauty, as because it was not his forte. 
He could not invent or conceive a striking original beauty, 
(unless indeed in the style of his portraits and their admirable 
back-grounds,) and, therefore, worked incessantly—often with 
great dissatisfaction at the natural result—to compound it 
from all quarters, in order to produce an excellence in which 
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all identities should be merged. The consequences of this 
are beautifully expressed by a poet, in describing the restless 
and erroneous craving after “ perfection” among his frater- 
nity : 
«Beauty through all Being 
Sheds her soul divine ; 
But our spirits, fleeing 
Still from shrine to shrine, 
To kneel to her delights, far in the midst repine.” 
Wane’s Mundi et Cordis. 


Instead, therefore, of accomplishing an original and ideal, 
Sir Joshua only produces a nobly vague generality, the sub- 
stantive materials of which are but too often plainly traceable 
to their sources. But although his breadth wants mental pur- 
pose, and his outline precision, owing both to a mistaken 
theory of a central or middle form, whereat we “far in the 
midst repine,” and also to his being an indifferent draughts- 
man; still, he always aims at elevation and refinement. 
There is never anything vulgar or mean in his pictures. His 
design is generally selected with consummate judgment; 
there is a peculiar grace and mastery in his touch, and he is 
admirable in composition as a colourist. In one sense Sir 
Joshua Reynolds may be considered as the father of British 
Art. He uplifted and redeemed it from the mawkish depra- 
vity into which it had fallen during the reign of Charles IT. 
by the preposterous artizanship of Verrio, (the “ worthy” who 
introduced himself and Sir Godfrey Kneller, in flowing peri- 
wigs, as courteous and approving spectators of “ Christ heal- 
ing the Sick”) and the pencils of other foreign charlatans ; 
by the foul patronage conferred upon Lely, who was capable 
of far better things, and upon Kneller, who was not; and 
sweeping away the bare-faced dominion of bare-breasted doll- 
like courtezans and ladies of the court, established a noble- 
ness of style in design and colouring which entitles him to the 
admiration and gratitude of all British Artists. 

Our business, however, is with Sir Joshua’s principles as 
a writer on Art. We shall examine them in conjunction with 
Hazlitt’s essay “On certain Inconsistencies in Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s Discourses.” From the style in which, at the 
very outset, the lecturer denounces all argument or difference 
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of opinion, one might expect something unsound or illogical, 
though scarcely so much equivocation and contradiction as 
they continually display. 

“ There is one precept in which I shall only be opposed by the vain, 


the ignorant, and the idle. I am not afraid that I shail repeat it too often. 
You must have no dependence on your own genius.”’—Discourses, vol. i. 


p. 44. 

It is thus admitted that there is such a thing as genius, al- 
though we are exhorted upon various occasions to depend 
upon that of others for advancement. 

“‘ If you have great talents, industry will improve them: if you have 
but moderate abilities, industry will supply their deficiency.” —Jbid. 

True, to a limited extent only. No industry will supply 
an essential deficiency. 

«« Nothing is denied to well-directed labour.” —Jbid. 

This is utterly false. The proofs of the preposterous fal- 
lacy are manifest in the works of the majority of the most as- 
siduous professors as well as students of the Academy. Their 
labours we presume are “ well-directed ” under such auspices ; 
but if nothing has been denied, surely very little must have 
been sought. 


“* Not to enter into metaphysical discussions on the nature and essence 
of genius, I will venture to assert that assiduity unabated by difficulty, 
and a disposition eagerly directed to the object of its pursuit, will produce 
effects similar to those which some call the result of natural powers.”— 


Ibid. 
—as the shadow is similar to the substance! Sir Joshua, 
upon various occasions, shifting his theories with his subject, 
admits the existence of natural powers, and declares that “in 
“ this, certainly, men are not equal; and a man can bring home 
“‘ wares only in proportion to the capital with which he goes 
“to market.” So that, however well-directed might have 
been his labour, he is denied everything for the “ acquisition ” 
of which he has not “ capacity of mind,” “ strength of parts,” 
or “natural faculties.” Ifthe term “ well-directed ” be meant 
to involve a quibble, to the effect that it is well to direct a 
man to the kind of labour only for which his nature is adapted, 
the fallacy of Sir Joshua’s much-quoted maxim is equally ap- 
parent. 

In warning the student against “inspiration ” (not the most 
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necessary of all warnings in these our modern days of uni- 
versal criticism and superficial refinement) which he con- 
temptuously styles a “ phantom,”—Sir Joshua observes, with 
recoiling sarcasm,— 

“ He examines his own mind, and perceives there nothing of that divine 
inspiration with which he is told so many others have been favoured. He 
never travelled to heaven to gather new ideas; and he finds himself pos- 
sessed of no other qualifications than what mere common observation and 
a plain understanding can confer.”—Jbid. p. 56. 

All this was of course very applicable, as in the nature of 
things it is likely always to be, to the great majority of pro- 
fessors as well as students; and no doubt they derived much 
comfort from such a confusion of distinctions. If the osten- 
sible object of the lecturer had only been to excite his hearers 
to persevere in manual labour on given principles, or even in 
* common observation ” and mental labour suitable to the 
purposes of collection and compilation, or other proper occu- 
pations for “a plain understanding,” it would have been well 
enough ; but is this the philosophy or aim of Art? Is it not 
deliberately uplifting every industrious artizan into the Sanc- 
tuary of Genius, and convincing him, with exhortations and 
elaborate dogmatism—little as human self-love would need 
such pains—that there are no “more things in heaven and 
earth, than are dreamt of in his” handicraft ? 

«* If he ‘examines his own mind, and finds nothing there of that divine 
inspiration with which he is told so many others have been favoured,’ but 
which he has never felt himself; if ‘he finds himself possessed of no other 
qualifications ’ for the highest efforts of genius and imagination ‘ than what 
mere common observation and a plain understanding can confer,’ he may 
as well desist at once from ‘ascending the highest heaven of invention.’ 
If the very idea of the divinity of Art deters instead of animating him; if 
the enthusiasm with which others speak of it damps the flame in his own 
breast; he had better not enter into a competition where he wants the 


first principle of success ;—the daring to aspire and the hope to excel. He 
may be assured he is not the man.” —Hazlitt’s Table Talk, vol. i. 


The mischief of the theory is not confined to painting and 
sculpture: it extends over the whole region of Art,—using 
the term in the most comprehensive sense ; and if it could be 
brought into general practice would produce a general blight 
among all the noblest fruits of Art. 


“ All the great works of Art have been the offspring of original genius, 
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either projecting itself before the general advances of society, or striking 
out a separate path for itself; all the rest is but labour in vain. For every 
purpose of emulation or instruction, we go back to the original inventors, 
not to those who imitated and, as it is falsely pretended, improved upon 
their models: or if those who followed have at any time attained as high 
a rank or surpassed their predecessors, it was not from borrowing their 
excellencies, but by unfolding new and exquisite powers of their own, of 
which the moving principle lay in the individual mind, and not in the 
stimulus afforded by previous example and general knowledge. Great 
faults, it is true, may be avoided, but great excellencies can never be at- 
tained in this way.””—Jbid. 


Continuing his investigation in another essay, Hazlitt thus 
proceeds :— 

« The first inquiry which runs through Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses, 
is, whether the student ought to look at nature with his own eyes, or with 
the eyes of others; and on the whole, he apparently inclines to the latter. 
The second question is, what is to be understood by nature; whether it 
is a general and abstract idea, or an aggregate of particulars; and he 
strenuously maintains the former of these positions : yet it is not easy al- 
ways to determine how far, or with what precise limitations he does so. 

«* Sir Joshua seems to have been led into his notions on this subject, 
either by an ambiguity of terms, or by taking only one view of nature. 
He supposes grandeur, or the general effect of the whole, to consist in 
leaving out the particular details, because these details are sometimes found 
without any grandeur of effect, and he therefore conceives the two things 
irreconcileable, and the alternatives of each other. This is very imperfect 
reasoning. Grandeur depends on a distinct principle of its own, not on a 
negation of the parts; and as it does not arise from their omission, so 
neither is it incompatible with their insertion or the highest finishing.””— 
Ibid., vol. i. 

The finest works of the ancient Greek sculptors are undeni- 
able proofs of the truth of Hazlitt’s argument; yet Sir Joshua 
endeavours to show, in one part of his Discourses, that they 
worked upon an opposite principle, omitting all details of 
finishing and distinctions of character ; while in another part, 
he praises them for their “nice discrimination of character.” 
He tells us that “the whole beauty and grandeur of the art 
* consists in being able to get above all singular forms, local 
“ customs, peculiarities and details of every kind ”—and yet 
that these things “ frequently tend to give an air of truth to 
“a piece, and interest the spectator in an extraordinary 
“manner.” Howbeit, he strikes a sweeping death-blow at 
impassioned expression, by declaring that a// the passions pro- 
duce “distortion and deformity, more or less, in the most 
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beautiful faces!” Thus, the deformity of humanity is in pro- 
portion to its depth of thought and feeling ! 

We must cut short the discussion by placing the opponent 
propositions in close array before the reader. 


«It is in vain to attend to the variation of tints, if in that attention the 
general hue of flesh is lost; or to finish ever so minutely the parts, if the 
masses are not observed, or the whole not well put together.” — Reynolds. 

*‘ Nothing can be truer: but why always suppose the two things at vari- 
ance with each other ? ”°—Hazlitt. 

‘“‘ Titian’s manner was then new to the world, but that unshaken truth 
on which it is founied has fixed it as a model to all succeeding painters ; 
and those whe will examine into the artifice, will find it to consist in the 
power of generalizing, and in the shortness and simplicity of the means 
ernployed.”—/teynolds. 

* Titian’s real excellence consisted in the power of generalizing and of 
individualising at the same time: if it were merely the former, it would be 
dificult to account for the error immediately after pointed out by Sir 
Joshua in the very next paragraph.” — Hazlitt. 

“‘ Many artists, as Vasari likewise observes, have ignorantly imagined 
they are imitating the manner of Titian, when they leave their colours 
rough, and neglect the detail: but not possessing the principles on which 
he wrought, they have produced what he calls goffe pitture, absurd, foolish 
pictures.” —Reynolds. 

** Many artists have also imagined they were following the directions 
of Sir Joshua when they did the same thing; that is, neglected the detail, 
and produced the same results—vapid generalities.”,— Hazlitt. 


The figures in the pictures of Martin, and both the figures 
and the surrounding scenery to a still greater degree in those 
of Turner, notwithstanding their great and original merit in 
other respects, are striking instances of the latter remark. 


“‘ The reasoning of the Discourses is, I think then, deficient in the fol- 
lowing particulars: 

‘1. It seems to imply, that general effect in a picture is produced by 
leaving out the details; whereas the largest masses and the grandest out- 
line are consistent with the utmost delicacy of finishing in the parts. 

“2. It makes no distinction between beauty and grandeur, but refers 
both to an ideal or middle form, as the centre of the various forms of the 
species, and yet inconsistently attributes the grandeur of Michael Angelo’s 
style to the superhuman appearance of his prophets and apostles. 

“3. It does not at any time make mention of power or magnitude in 
an object as a distinct source of the sublime, (though this is acknowledged 
unintentionally in the case of Michael Angelo, &c.,) nor of softness or 
symmetry of form as a distinct source of beauty, independently of, though 
still in connection with another source arising from what we are accus- 
tomed to expect from each individual species. 
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«4, Sir Joshua's theory does not leave room for character, but rejects 
it as an anomaly. 

«5. 1t does not point out the source of expression, but considers it as 
hostile to beauty ; and yet, lastly, he allows that the middle form, carried 
to the utmost theoretical extent, neither defined by character, nor impreg- 
nated by passion, would produce nothing but vague, insipid, unmeaning 
generality.” —Hazlitt. 

We earnestly recommend all those to whom a right esti- 
mate of the truth or fallacy of these propositions is of import- 
ance—and to all students it is of the deepest—to read the 
Essays from which we have quoted, and compare the reason- 
ing with Sir Joshua’s Discourses on those particular points. 
Many valuable suggestions will be found in the Essays, which 
our space would not permit us to notice; and, without de- 
nying the great merit in other respects, many false or equi- 
vocal propositions and illogical conventionalisms will be 
found in the Discourses, which have not been noticed in the 
above Essays, or in the present article. As a writer on Art, 
or perhaps even as a painter, it may be questioned whether 
Sir Joshua’s intimacy with Burke and Johnson did him any 
good. Neither of them appears to have known much about 
the matter. Johnson’s remarks on painting or pictures are 
mere pompous generalities, applicable sometimes to all pic- 
tures, sometimes to none; and as to Burke’s “ Letter to 
Barry,”—intended to be highly instructive,—it is very poor 
indeed ; quite unworthy of the genius of either party. 

Concerning this discussion, which we venture to believe 
must be interesting to every lover of Art, and especially to 
those who wish to see painting and sculpture in England 
progress, it may be proper to add a few brief remarks. Mr. 
Hazlitt began life as a portrait-painter, and relinquished 
the profession because he had so fine an apprehension of the 
higher aims and ideal excellences, that he found, or fancied, 
he could never approach his own standard in practice. 
The bulk of his argument is not respecting design, but 
the proper method of accomplishment. Much of what he 
says is applicable chiefly to heads and faces, and the best 
means of giving them truth of nature, expression and cha- 
racter, whether real, ideal, or both. Such heads are not 
to be confounded with mere portrait-painting, or mere like- 
ness of feature, costume and local habitudes. They are the 
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epitomes of human history in various classes of the family 
of mankind, by means of the choice and finished specimens 
of such classes. 

His strictures are not equally applicable to landscape 
scenery. Though we consider Claude a far finer landscape 
painter than Turner, because the former united the real and 
ideal in perfect consummation, yet we greatly prefer the 
masterly blot and daub of a fine ideal landscape to a human 
face suggested by the same process; i. e. so built up with 
patches that it is only healthy or human at a safe and com- 
fortable distance. Our actual knowledge of landscape scenery 
is derived from a distance ; our knowledge of the human face 
is from close approximation. The mind can therefore coin- 
cide with the former, but revolts at the latter. The principle 
and precept of Sir Joshua makes no distinction, although the 
one is a second-rate excellence, and the other intolerable. In 
short, when we recapitulate his maxims,—that no artist is to 
have any confidence in his own powers, but only in those 
displayed in the works of his predecessors ; whereby a barbed 
and poisoned arrow is launched at the very heart of all origin- 
ality and enthusiasm ;—and that common sense, a plain un- 
derstanding and a Whittingtonian industry will supply the 
place of genius; whereby every apprentice who might other- 
wise have swept and scraped his way up to a civic chair, may 
consider himself a likely person to ascend into the temple of 
Art; and hence a swarm of brush-and-chisel artizans, holding 
common-councils with equally sensible views of arts, manu- 
factures and commercial relations ;—when we see the mis- 
chievous effect these precious maxims have had, and the deep- 
perverting influence they still exercise, not only over students, 
but over the large majority of the present Members of the 
Royal Academy, at bottom of whose most cherished opinions 
they will be found in all the ineradicability of early associa- 
tions, we feel bound to declare our conviction (distinctly, but 
solely, alluding to philosophical theories), that one of the first 
steps towards an advance of Art upon sound principles in this 
country, is to destroy the Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
as an authority. 

It is our wish, as an important part of the subject, to take 
a view of the qualifications for critics and instructors which 
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have been displayed by the various Presidents, Professors 
and leading Members of the Royal Academy. In pursuing 
this plan, we would fain, on general principles, have selected 
those who lived at periods remote from each other, so that we 
might have given the different opinions and exhortations of 
the individuals as influenced by different times. But the age 
of the British School of Art is not yet of sufficient surface 
to admit of any breadth of design, and we must be content 
with a less systematic elaboration. We have said that Sir 
Joshua was the father of the British School; we now pro- 
ceed to show how far the principles he inculcated have in- 
fluenced most of his principal contemporaries and successors ; 
and how far they have no¢ influenced some among them. 
The lectures of Barry and Opie are the production of strong 
and original minds, thinking for themselves, and communica- 
ting the results in a style of clear and unaffected eloquence. 
They are equally characterized by manly feeling and enthu- 
siasm for Art, tempered with sound judgment and knowledge 
derived from practical experience. They are thoroughly En- 
glish, in the best sense of the term. They are without any of 
the laboured metaphysics, the cold Roman-like severity of 
style, the erudite research and elaborate disquisition of Sir 
Joshua ; but they contain much of the best advice that can 
be given to students in general, by combining sound princi- 
ples equally applicable to natural and acquired qualities. 
Always treating Sir Joshua with great and deserved respect, 
they yet pursue their own independent, and for the most part 
unbiassed course. They do not endanger genius by leading it 
into neglect and presumption; nor do they endanger talent 
by generating fallacious hopes of the highest excellence, or 
discouraging it from healthy energetic efforts, and the just an- 
ticipation of proportionate results, This rare union of the 
best principles for general adoption would have been an ar- 
duous and perhaps impossible task for the majority of writers 
to accomplish, however philosophical and well-versed in the 
subject. To Barry and Opie the task was easy and straight- 
forward; for their lectures are exactly in accordance with 
their own genuine and energetic natures, their continuous 
studies, and noblest aspirations. 
* Of all the parts of painting, practical or intellectual, the first in im- 
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portance by the universal acknowledgement of all ages and nations ; the 
quality of all others the most rare, the most beneficial, and that which 
bears the most unequivocal marks of its divine origin ; is undoubtedly in- 
vention. Its possessors are therefore justly considered as aspiring to the 
highest honours of genius, and entitled to be regarded as the Newtons, 
the Columbuses, and the Alexanders of painting, who have discovered 
new principles, increased the possessions, and extended the dominions of 
art. 

“Unfortunately, this most inestimable quality, in which genius is 
thought more particularly to consist, is, of all human faculties, the least 
subject to reason or rule; being derived from Heaven alone according to 
some, attributed by others to organization, by a third class to industry, 
by a fourth to circumstances, by a fifth to the influence of the stars, and, 
in the general opinion, the gift of Nature only. But, though few teach 
us how to improve it, and still fewer how to obtain it, all agree that no- 
thing can be done without it. Destitute of invention, a poet is but a pla- 
giary, and a painter but a copier of others.” —Opie, Lect. II. 


With what truth and clearness do we thus find all the 
main points fairly stated and settled, of a question which 
many are so fond of surrounding with equally unnecessary 
and futile difficulties! But let us observe how finely his en- 
thusiasm is tempered with practical philosophy. 


« But, however true it may be, that invention cannot be reduced to rule 
and taught by regular process, it must necessarily, like every other effect, 
have an adequate cause. It cannot be by chance, that excellence is pro- 
duced with certainty and constancy ; and, however remote and obscure its 
origin, thus much is certain, that observation must precede invention, and 
a mass of materials must be collected before we can combine them. 

«It is moreover absolutely requisite, that man, the epitome of all his 
(the painter’s) principal subjects and his judge, should become a particular 
subject of his investigation : he must be acquainted with all that is cha- 
racteristic and beautiful, both in regard to his mental and bodily endow- 
ments; must study their analogies, and learn how far moral and physical 
excellence are connected and dependent one on the other. He must, fur- 
ther, observe the power of the passions in all their combinations, and 
trace their changes, as modified by constitution, or by the accidental in- 
fluences of climate or custom, from the sprightliness of infancy to the 
despondence of decrepitude : he must be familiar with all the masses of 
life, and, above all, endeavour to discriminate the essential from the ac- 
cidental, to divest himself of the prejudices of his own age and country, 
and, disregarding temporary fashions and local taste, learn to see nature 
and beauty in the abstract, and rise to general and transcendental truth, 
which will always be the same.” —Jb. Lect. IT. 


The above are among the fundamental principles of Art, 


nor are they less fine from the additional advantage of being 
272 
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perfectly intelligible, consistent and practical. The feeling 
which Barry manifests, with respect to genius and invention, 
as well as philosophical observation, is similar to that of Opie. 

**T have omitted to speak of invention, because it can hardly be consi- 
dered as an acquirable quality ; since the vigor, spirit and felicity of in- 
vention are the peculiar emanations of that genius which shall be in vain 
sought for where Heaven has not bestowed it. 

“It is in the design, and in that only, that men can recognize those 
operations of imagination and judgment which constitute the ideal of 
Art, and show its high lineage as the offspring of philosophy and sister 
of poetry.”—Barry, Lect. II, 

The criticisms of Opie are for the most part of a superior 
kind, but not always equal to those of Barry, nor is Opie so 
entirely and determinedly independent of the opinions of 
others. But if he manifest an occasional inconsistency, it will 
be traceable to the influence of associations with, or passing 
recollections of, the particular “ precepts ” of Sir Joshua, and 
to a sense of the fame of that painter and the estimation in 
which his Discourses were held. Thus, in Lect. I., p. 43, 
Opie says, “I cannot guite agree with our revered and ex- 
cellent painter, that nothing but labour is necessary to attain 
perfection.” According to Opie’s principles, so eloquently 
expressed in other parts of his Lectures, he could not consist- 
ently have agreed at all with such an opinion. But at page 
21 of the same Lecture he is absurd enough to say, and with- 
out marking it as a quotation—acting apparently under an 
unconscious impulse,—“ Nothing is denied to persevering and 
well-directed industry !” 

Passing over these few defects and inconsistencies, we are 
bound to give very high praise to Opie’s writings. We con- 
sider them greatly superior to his paintings. Lectures on 
painting and other arts, or indeed on most other subjects, 
should have been his chief employment; and painting, the 
occupation and delight of his leisure hours. He was unable 
to embody his own great principles, and even unconscious 
how far he departed from them. After writing so finely about 
the study of character and the passions, we find him painting 
the same face of the same model for very different or opposite 
characters. Fuseli says that Opie’s head of Wolsey, of the 
assassin of James I., and of Friar Lawrence, are the same 
man! Opie had a fine eye for colour, but not for the com- 
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plex forms of impassioned expression. His pictures want 
ideality. His natural powers were far better adapted to ad- 
dress the understanding and the feelings through the medium 
of words, than the imagination through the medium of the 
eye. Notwithstanding his ardent ambition, his sincere love 
for his profession, and the noble breadth of the philosophical 
principles on which his opinions and advice are founded; not- 
withstanding his inexhaustible perseverance, patience and 
well-directed labour,—pursued even while he lay upon his 
death-bed,—to Opie it was denied ever to become a great 
painter. The life and works of this amiable and talented in- 
dividual may be instanced among the many practical refuta- 
tions of Sir Joshua’s favourite precept. 

Equally superior to his paintings are the Lectures and ge- 
neral writings of Barry. He mistook colossal proportions for 
artistical power, and preternatural fancies for ideal excellence. 
When we call to mind his gigantic school-girls made into 
archangels; his modern heroes and worthies of philosophy 
and science in full dress, with bag-wigs and knee-breeches 
walking in Elysium ; and his angelico-nautical band singing 
Odaic hymns, accompanied by themselves on fiddles and vio- 
loncellos, while seated on the backs of dolphins or porpoises; 
we cannot but regard such productions with that deep regret 
which we must always feel at the aberration or misdirection 
of the powers of genius. But perhaps we ought rather to say 
he mistook his true mission when he aimed at being a great 
painter: his real genius is in his writings, and it is of an order 
that commands our respect, and excites our admiration, en- 
thusiasm and regard. ‘Their inherent fine qualities render 
Mr. Haydon’s furious defences and staggering eulogiums of 
Barry quite unnecessary. Mr. Haydon’s sympathy apparently 
resulted from certain resemblances between himself and Barry, 
in the over-grown style which they both fancied was “great”; 
in temper or temperament, and in proud scorn of the say- 
ings and doings of the Royal Academy : there the resemblance 
ends; for whatever Mr. Haydon may think, or whatever cri- 
ticisms he may have put forth upon his own powers and pro- 
ductions, his writings are no more equal to those of Barry, 
than the pictures of either of them are equal to those of Ti- 
tian or Murillo. 
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There is something humorous in the idea of a man wri- 
ting criticisms upon himself and his works. It is perhaps en- 
hanced by the singular fact, that only in such cases does cri- 
ticism generally proceed on a right plan, viz., that of first 
. pointing out the artist’s, or author’s intention, and the merits 
of his production. Other systems of criticism seek only for 
faults, and leave the merits, if there be any, quite out of the 
estimate. However humorous, therefore, the idea of self-cri- 
ticism, we are very much disposed to wish the custom were 
general. It would save a world of idle talking and writing 
and vapouring about a man’s “ meaning” in parts, and “ in- 
tentions ” on the whole, and would show at once the stand- 
ard of his mind. William Blake’s estimate of himself as a 
man of genius, (visions inclusive,) was a just one. If he saw 
no faults in his works, it has been a pleasant occupation for 
others to discover them for him. But then, we would always 
have it known when an author or artist had written such an 
account of his doings. His name should be appended to his 
memorial. He would then be put upon his modesty as well 
as his metal, and thus be checked in eulogies which are apt 
to swell into gross puffs—whereof instances are not wanting. 
Under this latter imputation we do not think that either West 
or Barry can be shown to fall. Whether the accounts, evi- 
dently “by authority,” of West’s pictures, especially the one 
which discourses of his “ Death on the Pale Horse,” were 
written by himself, or under his direction, they certainly do 
not contain anything worthy of much notice: they are mere 
literal accounts of what he intended to effect, with minute de- 
scriptions of the parts. As to criticism, they are totally in- 
nocent of all attempts beyond the surface of the design and 
colour; while the spirit of the philosophy may be under- 
stood by Mr. West’s “ seeing the necessity ” for representing 
the figure of Death as possessing great physical strength in 
order to convey an impression of essential power. The Life 
of West was written by his personal friend Mr. Galt, during 
the painter’s life; and it would appear that he availed himself 
of the opportunity to endeavour to be classed with Raphael 
and Michael Angelo. Barry’s account of his own pictures in 
the Society of Arts, &c., is a clear statement of what he in- 
tended to perform,—in which intention, so arduous and noble- 
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spirited, it is painful to think he has failed ;—and of the pub- 
lic good which he believes his labours calculated to promote. 
The account is elaborated, enhanced and immensely prolonged 
by digressions which display enlarged views on politics, com- 
merce and general philanthropy, far in advance of his time. 
He is the champion who fights single-handed against all 
abuses and dishonourable doings, and advocates the cause of 
all genius, virtue and the rights of honest men. Mr. Hay- 
don’s criticisms are far more concentrated. They relate to 
himself and his works; are full of explosive words, energetic 
arrogance and adulation of the Whig nobility, with all other 
nobility who frequent his painting-room. The “ Annals of 
the Fine Arts” quake beneath his stentorian vanities. His 
account of his picture of the “Reform Banquet” is one of the 
most preposterous productions that ever issued from the press. 
The outrageous effects of the picture, as well as the pamphlet, 
strike us the more forcibly when contrasted with the high 
hopes we had once entertained of Mr. Haydon. 

Writers on these branches of the Fine Arts may be divided 
into different sects or classes. ‘Thus: we have the mathema- 
tical, mechanical and anatomical class; the colour class; the 
religious class,—sometimes comprising the highest apprecia- 
tion ;—the reality class,—usually among the lowest, and by 
far the most numerous ;—and the character and expression, 
or purely intellectual class, which, when involving a religion 
of Art, is the highest and of course the least numerous of all 
classes. Could all these qualities be comprised in an indivi- 
dual we might perhaps have a perfect judge of Art; whereas 
we have each of the above sectarians uttering one-sided fiats, 
always unreasonable, and often ridiculous, and laying claim to 
exclusive perfection of judgment. 

We do not know a more complete specimen of the first 
class we have mentioned than Mr. Benjamin West. As this 
class is the most numerous (except the reality, or popular 
class), it may not be uninstructive to give a brief examination 
of the philosophy, advice and practice of one of its greatest 
men. 

The Discourses of Benjamin West, President of the Royal 
Academy, and successor to Sir Joshua, are very characteris- 
tic of the individual, but of no use whatever to the advance 
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of Art. They could scarcely have effected even a temporary 
benefit. No class of hearers could possibly have been in- 
spired by them to any spiritual purpose. His addresses to 
the students manifest a quantity of good common sense, per- 
fectly adapted, as Sir Joshua would say, to a plain under- 
standing; and are not without some of the ordinary profes- 
sional information as to fact and details, though the mecha- 
nical rules he instils are far more profuse of iteration than 
variety. A student might, nevertheless, have a chance of 
becoming a great artisan in painting, by rigidly following out 
his principles. The style is peculiar, and in good keeping. 

‘In every branch of art there are certain laws by which genius may 
be chastened; but the corrections gained by attention to those laws, am- 
putate nothing that is legitimate, pure and elegant.” —Discourse ]., Galt’s 
West, chap. viii. 

The above is well-meant enough, though we think that the 
expression of “legitimate,” as applied to genius, might be 
subject to an equivocal, and often an injurious acceptation ; 
to say nothing of the wooden-legged halting and limitation of 
its course by arbitrary dismemberments, instituted according 
to the legitimate opinions of what is pure and elegant. 

“That the arts of design were among the first suggestions vouchsafed 
by Heaven to mankind, is not a proposition at which any man needs to 
start. This truth is indeed manifested by every little child, whose first 
essay is to make for itself the resemblance of some object to which it has 
been accustomed in the nursery.”-—Discourse I. 

The foregoing is quite characteristic of the worthy Presi- 
dent, who has drawn the fact expressly from his own juvenile 
practice and subsequent labours. It is plain that he thus 
mistook mechanical imitation for “ design.” Of course we 
agree with all he says, and continually repeats, concerning 
the importance of drawing the human figure correctly ; but 
he seems to dwell upon this as one of the great aims of Art, 
instead of a means. He thus concludes his “ dull delivery.” 

** The heart of every artist, and of the friend of art, glowed with mutual 
congratulation to see a British king, for the first time, at the head of the 
Fine Arts!” 

His Majesty George III., whose favourite hobby so noto- 
riously ambled among heads of cattle, and the rural cognoscenti 
in farming and grazing, and from whose royal-national purse 
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Mr. West received, in the course of thirty years, the sum of 
£31,187 for pictures, which the peculiar “turn” of His Ma- 
jesty’s mind made him fancy,—his was the head alluded to 
above. So noble and numerical had been the efforts “ against 
time,” of painters, resulting, we presume, from the patronage 
awarded to Mr. West, that he prognosticates the greatest 
things in consequence. 

«««T may confidently say that our annual exhibitions, both as to number 
and taste engrafted on nature and the fruit of mental conception, are such, 
that all the combined efforts in art on the continent of Europe, in the same 
time, have not been able to equal, &c.’ He then talks of the ‘ crumbs 
from the national table being given to cherish the fine arts, which, if done,’ 
he says, ‘ we might pledge ourselves to dispute the prize with the proud- 
est periods of Grecian or Italian Art. But, gentlemen, let us not despair : 
we have heard, from this place, the promise of patronage from the Prince 
Regent, &c.’””—Galt’s Life of West, chap. xii. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that in everything relating 
to the higher walks of Art, the Discourses of Mr. West are 
worthless. Admitting all his mechanical excellencies, we think 
much the same of his paintings. In his attempts at impas- 
sioned expression, we see that he always meant well, and fre- 
quently accomplished the muscular ground-work justly ; but 
there his power became stagnant. The informing spirit is 
wanting. His figures and faces are like those of second-rate 
actors. His thought (like theirs) does not spring sponta- 
neous from his feeling; but his feeling is the slow result of 
his thought. 

There have been many writers, as well as admirers, of the 
mathematical, mechanical and anatomical class. One of the 
works of this description, which might stand as the type of 
hundreds, has been entitled “ Anatomy applied to Art.” 
Death applied to Life would be an equally appropriate title, 
as far as the spirit of humanity is concerned. The applica- 
tion of anatomy (and the same may be said of the work just 
published, entitled “Chemistry applied to Art,”) must, of 
course, be strictly understood as a mechanical means only. 
In this sense does Sir Charles Bell regard it, who stands, not 
merely at the head of writers of this class, but as much above 
them as a philosopher is above an artisan. 


“ The painter must not be satisfied merely to copy and represent what 
he sees; he must cultivate this talent of imitation merely as bestowing 
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those facilities which are to give scope to the exertions of genius, as the 
instruments and means only which he is to employ for communicating 
his thoughts, and presenting to others the creations of his fancy. It is by 
his creative powers alone that he can become truly a painter; and for 
these he is to trust to original genius, cultivated and enriched by a scru- 
tinizing observation of nature,” &c.— Anatomy of Expression, Preface. 

We must remark that the foregoing brief paragraph em- 
bodies more of the right spirit of Art than the vast majority 
of volumes which have been written on painting and sculp- 
ture, not by any means excepting those which have ema- 
nated from professors’ chairs. 

«« By anatomy, considered with a view to the arts of design, I under- 
stand not merely the study of the individual and dissected muscles of the 
face, or body, or limbs. I consider it as including a knowledge of all the 
peculiarities and characteristic differences which mark and distinguish the 
countenance, and the general appearance of the body, in situations inter- 
esting to the painter or statuary. 

‘One noblest aim of painting unquestionably is to reach the mind, 
which can be accomplished only by the representation of sentiment and 
passion, of the emotions of the mind as indicated by the figure, and in the 
countenance.” —Ib., Essay I. 

The illustrative sketches are admirably adapted to make 
the author’s meaning palpable, although some of them are too 
extravagant and grotesque, like Le Brun’s masks of the pas- 
sions. But, perhaps, in the present instance, this was not 
only excusable but necessary, in order to show more plainly 
the anatomy or means employed towards the high end of ex- 
pression ; which means would not, of course, have been so 
apparent, had they been melted and merged in the spiritual 
result, as required by Art. The author’s cautions against the 
indiscriminate imitation of the anatomy of the antique and 
the “ Academy figure,” are sound and valuable. His work is 
full of information, interest and well-directed science, com- 
bining broad principles with deep and extensive observation. 
In speaking of the external characteristics of pleasurable 
emotion, he says,— 

“There is a sense of languor; the body reclines; the lips are half 
opened ; the eyes have a softened lustre from the falling of the eye-lids ; 
the breathing is slow; and from the absolute neglect of bodily sensation, 
and the temporary interruption of respiration, there is a frequent low- 
drawn sigh.”—Jb,, Essay VI. 


We pass on to the colourists, meaning those who place the 
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chief excellence in the composition of the colours of a picture, 
and to the study of which they direct an almost exclusive ad- 
miration and attention. We cannot give a better idea of this 
class than by quoting a passage from Burnet, who always 
writes with sincere earnestness. , 


‘In representing an effect of sunshine, De Hoage has confined his light 
to small portions, thereby giving these portions a greater value. He has 
kept his middle tint of a low tone; and, to prevent the whole having a 
heavy effect, he has kept his blacks firm and positive. The yellow lights 
of the sunshine he has extended by repeating them by a range of red co- 
lours, viz., the woman’s jacket, the chairs and shoes on the floor. He 
has also given a little of the same colour in the window, by representing 
the tiling, &c., of the houses without. He has brought the red in contact 
with the blue of the woman’s petticoat, and carried it across the picture 
by the colour of the Dutch tiles skirting the wall, and by the plate upon 
the chair.” —Burnet on Painting, part iii. p. 61. 


The serious care and important precision displayed in ana- 
lysing low or poor-minded subjects like the above, has a kind 
of misapplied gravity bordering upon the ridiculous. Yet, 
in this fashion, will artists continually stand and discourse in 
front of pictures where the subject is high and apart, seizing 
instantly upon all the qualities and details of artistical com- 
position and execution, never observing, and refusing to ob- 
serve when solicited, anything beyond. But if Burnet has 
furnished us with a good illustration of the worst of this class, 
his work is so truly that of a genuine lover of his art, that it 
will be perfectly easy to produce an illustration of the best 
among them from almost every page devoted to the subject. 
What can be more full of tone than the following passage al- 
luding to Correggio, wherein he speaks of colour, with an eye 
so saturated and instinct with delicious appreciation, that he 
seems to taste it, as though one sense had borrowed aid from 
another to enhance his perceptions ! 


** His lights are much imparted with white, over which are laid colours 
of the most delicate nature, or scmi-transparent washes, which permit 
the ground to shine through, giving a luminous effect; or tints in which 
a considerable portion of white is mixed, thus preserving the rotundity of 
his figures, while his shadows are filled with a juicy vehicle, in which 
transparent particles of rich warm colour are floating; thereby leading 
the light into the darkest masses, without its being refracted from the 
surface. This property of the illuminated parts to give back the light, 
and the absorption of it in the shadow, Correggio may have learned in 
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studying his models by lamp-light, as his breadth of light and shade leads 
us to suppose was his practice.””—Jb., part iii. p. 17. 


We feel it impossible to quarrel with a man who advocates 
and luxuriates in his ruling passion with such rich gusto. 
On the contrary, we will give another specimen. He is al- 
luding to the advice of Sir Joshua concerning a unity of co- 
lour in the shadows. 

“This, however, must be done with caution, as we find in Nature and 
the best colourists exceptions in the colour of many of the shadows. For 
instance, in the shadows of red we find the local colour preserved more 
strongly than in the shadows of other colours, and white when warm in 
the light is cool in the shadow. When the mass of shadow is warm, the 
introduction of some dark blue or coal black will be of service to clear it 
up and give it air; while the introduction of red will often focus the warm 
colours, and give them a richness with more appearance of truth. I may 
also notice here that nothing gives a more natural look than preserving 
the local colours of the objects in shadow, provided they are not too light 
to disturb the breadth.”—Jb., p. 18. 

Burnet does not write so finely on the higher principles, 
though his book is truly excellent throughout. With respect 
to light and shade, and the composition of colour, he is ad- 
mirable: the rest is like his paintings. His opinion, how- 
ever, concerning the golden precepts of Sir Joshua, is worth 
quoting. 

“I cannot here refrain from noticing the high opinion entertained by 
Barry of P. Veronese, as his lectures contain sume excellent remarks; and 
though they are not so much known as those of Reynolds, yet in many 
instances they may be read as an antidote to some of the doctrines even 


of his more fortunate predecessor. We cannot but regret the direction 
given to Barry’s studies, and must consider him one of those noble minds 


a”? 


ruined by a close adherence to the dry manner of the early masters.”— 
Ib., p. 29. 

We, also, coinciding with the foregoing, cannot but regret 
the direction given to Burnet’s studies, who devoted so much 
canvas to painting mediocrities, and so little paper to writing 
excellent essays. The few pages he has left are most useful : 
so far as they go, they are unrivalled, and may almost be 
called the poetry and practice of colouring, for “each seems 
either.” 

The religious class may be divided into those whose chief 
sympathies with Art are limited to subjects which form a 
connecting link between our hopes here and hereafter, and 
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those whose sympathies are merely doctrinal. If the former 
are too much “dreamers of dreams,” the latter are too much 
dealers in texts. Mr. Cattermole, in his “ Book of the Car- 
toons,” appears to amalgamate the mounting and descend- 
ing vein and metal of both classes in his discourses, and to 
hold them fused over an ideal furnace in the steady ladle 
of an inconsequential sermon. ‘The Atheneum, in a series of 
able articles on the subject, suggests that the work would be 
more appropriately entitled “Tracts on the Cartoons,” or a 
“Family Expositor” of the Cartoons. Perhaps this desig- 
nation does not quite do it justice, as it contains nothing per- 
nicious or meanly conventional. We think it would be a 
beautiful new-year’s gift, and would place it at the head of 
the annual, or ornamental literature. 

Individual character, like general human nature, is made 
up of all manner of opposite qualities, and we are conse- 
quently anxious to avoid the “rage for classification,” which, 
as Charles Lamb justly remarked, is so liable, “in matters of 
taste, to perplex instead of arranging our ideas.” We do not 
intend to establish any formal system of classification, since 
one and the same individual will often be observed to belong 
to nearly all the classes described. We speak only of pre- 
dominant sympathies and propensities, and in the average. 
Thus, it would be easy to show the religious feelings for Art 
entertained by all those who have written or spoken finely 
about its productions, to say nothing of people’s thoughts. 
Hazlitt’s works are all full of it. 

We might also quote, among other fine writers, sundry 
passages from the works of Charles Lamb, of a deep religious 
tendency in the feeling for Art. But we shall confine our- 
selves to the predominant bent and feature of his criticism, 
which is almost exclusively that of intellect, character and 
the expression of sentiment and passionate emotion. He 
tries everything by the highest possible test, and the simplest. 
He deals only with elementary principles, and these he care- 
fully abstracts from all their splendour of colour, and even 
from their beauty of external form. Hazlitt is fond of dwell- 
ing upon tints, tones, textures and harmonies: Lamb always 
speaks from the text of “fine, rough, old, graphic prints.” 
This apparent preference given to prints over pictures might, 
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in a measure, arise from the possession of them enabling him 
to choose his leisure and take his own time for contempla- 
tion; but this is by no means sufficient to account for it, 
since he had access to fine picture-galleries, as well as other 
devotees, who could no more afford to purchase any of them 
than he, yet who were eloquent in recalling their grand and 
lovely hues of truth. Lamb had not a fine eye for colour ; 
he was by no means particular to a shade in chiaroscuro, nor 
to a hair in anatomical lines and proportions: but he had an 
eye of the finest kind for the soul of Art made visible by its 
radiant emanations. He did not possess any artistical accom- 
plishment himself, and was one of the very few instances 
among all the writers on Art,—perhaps the only instance 
among the finest writers,—of inability to use a pencil in some 
way or other. Lamb was therefore one of the intellectual 
exclusives. He neither understood, nor cared to understand, 
the means ; the scope and influence of the result was all he 
appreciated. All that he has written on Art scarcely amounts 
to more than fifty pages ; yet every sentence is admirable and 
unique, like the whole. 

His “ Essay on the Genius of Hogarth” is full of fine 
perception and discrimination of character, and of the rare 
faculties and talents of that extraordinary artist, satirist and 
moral philosopher. Lamb successfully combats the vulgar 
idea, that Hogarth was only a painter of vulgarities; and 
puts down Barry’s high-flying tirade against him for not 
being a master of “ the figure” and the “ difficult junctures 
of the limbs,” by showing that Hogarth did not aim at 
the antique or classical, but at the anatomy of character, 
and its modes of thought and passion, its manners and ac- 
tions. Besides all this, he says that there is in Hogarth 
the “scorn of vice” and “the pity of it” also, which he con- 
siders a far better and higher order of Art than can be pro- 
duced by any mere “ academical skill.” In the same essay 
Lamb notices Sir Joshua’s opinion concerning “the presum- 
ption of Hogarth for attempting the grand style,” referring 
to “certain scriptural subjects.” Without denying that such 
things were out of Hogarth’s way, Lamb replies that they 
have, at least, the merit of possessing “expression of some 
“ sort or other,—the child Moses, before Pharaoh’s daughter, 
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« for instance,—which is more than can be said of Sir Joshua’s 
“ Repose in Egypt, painted for Macklin’s Bible; where, for a 
« Madonna, he has substituted a sleepy, insensible, unmotherly 
“ girl, one so little worthy to have been selected as the Mother 
“ of the Saviour, that she seems to have neither heart nor 
“ feeling to entitle her to become a mother at all.” With re- 
gard to Barry’s opinion, however, we ought not to forget that 
he also said of Hogarth :— But what would atone for all his 
“ defects, even if they were twice told, is his admirable fund 
“ of invention, ever inexhaustible in its resources; and his 
“ satire, which is always sharp and pertinent, and often highly 
“ moral,” &c. Lamb says “ Other pictures we look at,—his 
“ prints we read.” From a similar feeling, Hazlitt, in his 
* Lectures on the English Comic Writers,” has placed the 
Works of Hogarth among those of Fielding, Congreve, Butler 
and the rest. His criticism manifests a subtle perception of 
the fine wit as well as artistical merits of Hogarth; and his 
remarks are highly original, notwithstanding his friend’s pri- 
ority in the subject, which is no small praise. 

Hogarth’s writings with the pen are very small in quantity, 
and the matter not so good as his writings with the brush; 
still, truly good as far as they go, and amusing to read. They 
are like his pictures in their humour, though without the 
same causticity and subtlety of insinuation. His jests are 
often dry and grave, and his gravity seems half in jest, as in 
his paintings, only in a very inferior degree. In his “ Ana- 
lysis of Beauty,” nearly all his illustrations are taken from 
visible objects, and he considers the requisites to be “ fitness, 
variety, uniformity, simplicity, intricacy and quantity.” The 
connection of these sounds rather paradoxical; he has some- 
thing good, however, to say about each, and the union of all. 
The “ simplicity ” being with reference to the general effect ; 
he thus speaks of “ intricacy.” 

*‘Intricacy in form I shall define to be that peculiarity in the lines 
which compose it, that leads the eye a wanton kind of chase, and from the 
pleasure that gives the mind, entitles it to the name of beautiful.” —Ana- 
lysis of Beauty. 

His illustrations are—a common jack, a country-dance, 
“watching a favourite dancer through the windings of the 
“ figure; the hair of the head, the flowing curl, and many 
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“ waving and contrasted turns of intermingling locks ravish 
“the eye with the pleasure of the pursuit, especially when 
“ they are put in motion by a gentle breeze.” 

In treating of “ quantity ” he gives some fine images, and 
some that are very amusing. Thus, “huge shapeless rocks 
* have a pleasing kind of horror in them, and the wide ocean 
“ awes us with its vast contents. How solemn and pleasing 
“ are groves of high-grown trees, great churches and palaces ! 
“x x * The full-bottom wig, like the lion’s mane, hath 
“ something noble in it.” But he cautions the student against 
excess, by fancying the wig or the mane made twice as large, 
which would attain the ridiculous. Again, he says, if a man 
with a great fat face were to put on an infant’s cap, it would 
be “an excess in quantity” destructive to the beautiful. He 
declaims, in the same style, against inconsistency; as in an 
opera dancer representing a deity, a monkey with a coat on, 
&c. But he makes an exception in favour of “an infant’s 
“ head with a pair of duck’s wings under its chin, supposed 
“ always to be flying about and singing psalms.” These and 
other things are introduced with the grave face of a “ wicked 
wag”; but his penmanship is not necessary to his fame. We 
proceed to one whose writings are all gravity. 

Of the Lectures on Sculpture, by John Flaxman, as deli- 
vered by him before the President and Members of the Royal 
Academy, and published by Mr. Murray in an expensive 
form, with large type, large margin, plates, &c., we regret not 
to be able to speak in any terms commensurate with the po- 
sition they have obtained among artists and general readers. 
As to its rank as a work on the Fine Arts, any intelligent 
mason, or other person, possessing the historical, anatomical 
and other matter-of-fact knowledge, might have made just as 
good a compilation. That it is a clearly-expressed compen- 
dium, or mechanical grammar for the younger students, is 
not to be denied; and if this was really the end intended by 
the writer, the remarks that may be offered concerning it are 
to be understood with reference only to the mistaken estima- 
tion in which it is held by others. It is a work of sensible 
rudiments and received principles, illustrated, or rather ac- 
companied (for the former term can only be applied to the 
plates) with dry, accurate descriptions, and geometric or ana- 
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tomical measurements. The criticisms are of the most ordi- 
nary, common-place kind, and without one atom of poetry or 
power of expression ; in short, there are no criticisms properly 
so called, but bald accounts, and such literal and detailed de- 
scriptions as might be found in any auctioneer’s catalogue. 
Let us give a few examples. Particular selection is unneces- 
sary, as they are all in the same style. 

«The group of Laocoon, animated with the hopeless agony of the father 
and sons, is the work of Apollodorus, Athenodorus and Agesander of 
Rhodes. The style of this work, as well as the manner in which Pliny 
introduces it in his history, gives us reason to believe it was not ancient 
in his time, as your professor of painting has already observed.” —Lecture 
IIT., Grecian Sculpture. 

This is ail that is said of the Laocoon. The descriptions 
of the colossal statues of Zeus and of Pallas by Pheidias, are 
as matter-of-fact as possible, concluding with the informa- 
tion, which makes the reader pause in doubt, and reflect on 
the dry account he has gone through, that the former “ was 
justly esteemed one of the seven wonders of the world!” 
In the Lecture on Science, (p. 122,) our author says that this 
Zeus of Pheidias “ was awful as when his rod shook the 
“ poles, but benignant as when he smiled on his daughter 
“ Venus, according to Homer’s description.” By such means 
as these modern books are made, and if not at all fruitful, 
are easily multiplied. The Lecture on Beauty is a regular 
“ dead weight,” as cold as a dead body, as hard “ as any 
stone.” The affections and passions are treated as the dull- 
est companions we have. But, soon again we are indulged 
with a critical description of the Apollo Belvidere. 

“‘The energetic Apollo Alexicacos, or the driver-away of evil, com- 
monly called Belvidere, is ‘severe in youthful beauty ;’ he supplies Ho- 
mer’s description to the sight, his golden locks are agitated, his counte- 
nance is indignant, the quiver is hanging on his shoulder, and he steps 
forward in the discharge of his arrow.” —Lecture V., Beauty, p. 149. 

“Can such things be, and overcome us like a summer- 
cloud, without our special wonder?” But mark another 
novelty : 


** Venus, the example and patroness of beauty, appears more frequently 
in poetic numbers and rapturous description, than any other heathen di- 
vinity. She was the delighting and frequent theme of Homer, Hesiod, 
Sappho, Apollonius Rhodius, Virgil, and indeed most of the ancient poets.” 
—Lecture V., Beauty, p. 154. 

VOL, VI.—N® XII. 2u 
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Really this is very like the Schoolmaster walking abroad 
among the Arts; and when the writer says “ it would be end- 
“less to enumerate the foreign divinities of Syria, Egypt, 
* Arabia, Persia, Africa, Spain, Gaul, Germany and Britain, 
“* which, during the Roman power, received Greek and Roman 
“ forms and personifications ; and if this were done we could 
“ learn nothing novel from it, in relation to our present sub- 
“ ject ;” we are obliged to declare that this is precisely the 
case with regard to his account of those of Egypt and Greece, 
and congratulate ourselves on being spared. 

These are rather heavy accusations, and perhaps require 
one more proof. 


*‘ Juno is the first of the goddesses, as sister and wife of Jupiter: she 
possesses the highest degree of beauty; her character is lofty and impe- 
rial, 

** Minerva is sometimes seen as the patroness of peaceful arts, in atti- 
tude highly dignified, yet simple; clothed in full drapery, and holding an 
olive-branch ; but she is most frequently seen armed, in her four-crested 
helmet and egis bearing the terrors of Medusa’s head, holding her spear 
and shield, as the virgin-goddess of war. In both characters she is the 
representative of wisdom.”—Lecture V., Beauty, p. 153. 


A small medal, probably of ancient origin, is now before 


us, representing in das relief the figure of a goddess seated, 
with rather a commanding, though perhaps formal air, upon 
a fragment of rock on the sea shore. A Grecian helmet and 
crest is upon her head, and in her left hand she gracefully, yet 
firmly, sustains a Neptunian trident of the same kind as that 
described by Homer, Hesiod, Virgil, Ovid and other ancient 
poets. In some of these medals there is a variation of the 
design by a different position of the trident. Her right hand, 
which is extended, holds a sprig of myrtle or olive, emblema- 
tic of amity and union with distant shores ; a very small ship, 
where the medal is in fine preservation, being just perceptible 
in the horizon. A shield is behind the figure, upon which it 
partly rests. The drapery in front of the sea is acted upon 
by the wind, so that its principal folds are thrown behind, 
where it falls in diagonal curves much too sharp and regular 
to be graceful. The reverse of the medal presents a head in 
an indifferent and precarious state of preservation, and circled 
with a wreath of laurel, as though the individual were emi- 
nent for deeds of genius or virtue. The expression of the 
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face, however, is characteristic of physical qualities only. The 
throat is very full; the hair arranged with evident care and 
art; but the forehead is deficient. A few Roman letters, to- 
lerably legible, and of a mythological tendency, surround the 
edge of the medal. “ But whence is this?” 

The above “ critical account,” though no studied imitation 
of Flaxman’s style of writing, we venture to think resembles 
the “ spirit of the original,” and refer the reader to his book 
in attestation. He speaks of the antiques as we speak of this 
medal.—lIt is the description of an English halfpenny. 

The concluding paragraphs of the Lecture on Beauty are 
as full of the sentiment of the subject as the rest. “The 
“ foot,” says the learned lecturer, “is about a head and a half- 
“nose in length; the breadth in a straight line across the up- 
“ per joint of the little toe being one third, or a nose and a half.” 
—p. 157. The axiom here involved premises that every nose 
shall be of the same length as a Standard Nose to measure 
from, so that the diversities of human countenance and cha- 
racter are totally merged in the rule, and graduated to acom- 
prehensive monotony. This work, however, contains many 
other axioms less open to dispute. Here is one. 

‘«In both male and female the great toe is large in comparison with the 
others, and separated from them by a distinct space.” —p. 158. 

It is gratifying to be able to conclude our account with one 
extract which contains both practical good sense, and a sound 
view of the free and incommunicable spirit of Art. 

“All rules, all critical discourses, can but awaken the intelligence and 
stimulate the will with advice and directions for a beginning of that which 
is to be done. Every painter and sculptor feels conviction that a consider- 
able portion of science is requisite to the productions of liberal art ; but 
he will be equally convinced that whatever is produced from principles and 
rules only, added to the most exquisite manual labour, is no more than a me- 
chanical work ! Sentiment is the life and soul of fine art! Without, it is 
all a dead letter! Sentiment gives a sterling value, an irresistible charm, 
to the rudest imagery or most unpractised scrawl.” —Lect. VI, p. 192, 194. 

In reading the above we endeavour to forget the author’s 
previous acceptation of the term “sentiment,” and adopt its 
more appropriate and obvious meaning. Flaxman found it 
much more easy to express his feeling of grace and beauty 
in marble, than in words—so wonderful is Nature and Art. 
Nor let it be supposed because the lustre of a man’s name in 

2u2 
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one of the high paths of genius shall often induce himself and 
the world to adopt a mistaken estimate of his powers in 
another, that a just and salutary exposition of the fallacy can 
militate in the least against that truth which pronounces him 
an honour to his species and a benefactor to his country. 
Milman’s “Comparative Estimate of Sculpture and Painting” 
is a philosophical production, manifesting a true appreciation 
of their respective powers, and of the object and end of both. 
He argues from general effects, not single instances (as artists 
invariably do), and traces these effects “ up to the elements of 
the pleasure they impart.” The book is full of valuable mat- 
ter in information, analysis and suggestive speculation. His 
line of argument in showing why the genius of the ancients 
was for sculpture, as that of the moderns for painting, is pro- 
found and convincing. The mind of the Grecian, he observes, 
was like his atmosphere, all light; that of the Christian re- 
sembled our variable northern sky—an interchange of light 
and shade. The Greek mythology personified every import- 
ant effect in nature, and found therein a solution and a sa- 
tisfaction. Christianity meditates on the dark and mysteri- 
ous—eternity—the nature of the soul—its destiny in a future 
state. When the Greek wished to understand Deity, he em- 
bodied it in a human form of beauty or of power, and hence an 
Apollo, a Heracles, or Colossus. Ifthe Christian has to a cer- 
tain degree adopted human personifications, there is still the 
omnipotent, immeasurable and incomprehensible God to con- 
found and overwhelm his imagination. Sculpture requires the 
definite and decisive, and is admirably adapted to the Olym- 
pian dramatis persone of Homer and Virgil ; painting with its 
bright glimpses and dark concealments is more capable of ex- 
pressing the vague, vast and intermediate, as in the terrible 
suggestions of Dante and Milton. Sculpture fills and satisfies 
the imagination which grasps it as a whole; painting excites 
the imagination beyond what it represents, as far as the 
powers of the spectator can bear him onward. But both 
painting and sculpture require “strong imagination and deep 
“ feelings, without which no one can become a great artist, or 
“a great poet, or indeed a great judge of the arts and of 
“ poetry.” This work of Mr. Milman’s is comprised in very 
few pages, but contains the essence of many fine volumes. 
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It is thus that books should be written. The method is much 
more likely to be useful to students than the one adopted by 
Sir R. Westmacott and others, who content themselves with 
the learned display of historical and professional knowledge 
of what has been done in the world of Art, but take little 
pains to communicate the rudiments or principles of genius 
and science, whereby such wonders have been evolved. Ho- 
garth speaks of “ingenious gentlemen,” who amuse their 
readers or hearers with amazing encomiums on deceased art- 
ists and their productions, “ wherein they are continually 
discoursing of effects, instead of developing causes.” Some 
of the addresses, however, which have been delivered from 
the “high chair” of the Royal Academy have contained no- 
thing whatever besides the former, and even ¢hat upon the 
most partial and superficial scale. 

As a philosophical writer on Art, nobody will expect much 
of the courtly Sir Thomas Lawrence, though much profes- 
sional advantage to the student might have been anticipated 
from so refined and elegant an artist. His public Addresses, 
however, are mere vapid gentilities and graceful nonentities, 
of which we should not pause to take any further notice, but 


that the only tangible thing they contain, though borrowed, 
serves to perpetuate mischief. 


“The rising school of England ought to do much, for it proceeds with 
great advantages. It has the soundest theory for ils instruction, the bright- 
est example for its practice, and the history of past greatness for its ex- 
citement. * * * * The elevated philosophy of Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 
whose golden precepts, which are now acknowledged as canons of univer- 
versal taste,” §c.—William’s Life of Sir T. Lawrence. 

Our readers have by this time settled the point in their 
own minds as to these “golden precepts,” and we have 
merely quoted the foregoing to show the extent of the influ- 
ence. “It is singular,” adds Sir Thomas, “ that the judge- 
“ment of Sir Joshua should have been impugned only on 
“ those opinions upon Art which seem to have been the most 
“ deliberately formed, and were enforced by him with parental 
“ zeal as his last remembrance to this Academy.” Fatal de- 
liberations!—we never questioned the sincerely good inten- 
tions of Sir Joshua, but a more fatal bequest Pandora’s box 
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never contained, nor any so dangerous; for there was hope 
at the bottom of her lamentable present. 

“‘There may be new combinations, new excellencies, new paths, new 
powers ; there can be no new principles in Art.’’—Lawrence. 

As it is evidently meant that there can be no new princi- 
ples, since Sir Joshua “ laid down the law,” we might deny 
the truth of the other parts of the foregoing sentence. How 
should new powers be developed, new paths explored, by men 
who are to have “no confidence in their own genius?” Sir 
Thomas informs us (accordingly), that there is “a sufficient 
* proof of the sincerity of Sir Joshua’s admiration of Michael 
“ Angelo, in the actions of some of his finest groups having been 
“ taken from him.” Avery peculiar proof indeed, and expressed 
with all the amusing zaitveté of one who was accustomed to 
prove his own admiration in the same way, and without ac- 
knowledgment, as the exhibition after his death of his collec- 
tion of Michael Angelo’s Sketches clearly attested. But why 
he should express an admiration for West, except as a form 
of courtesy due to a deceased President of the Royal Academy, 
it is not so easy to conjecture. With respect, however, to 
the finishing of the parts in any picture—of which Sir Tho- 
mas must be allowed an excellent judge—he has this pas- 
sage : 

“«‘ The history of the greatest masters is but one. The noblest work that 
perhaps was ever yet projected, the loftiest in conception, and executed 
with as unequalled breadth, is the ceiling of Michael Angelo: the minia- 
tures of Julio Clovio are not more finished than his studies.”—Lawrence, 

Many passages in the conversation and correspondence of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence place him higher as a writer on art 
than anything contained in his Addresses to the students. 
His verses also display an elegant ease, and are pleasing to 
read. It is not necessary to give any specimen of them, 
especially as we are about to quote from an elaborate work of 
high purposes in poetry as well as painting. 

The present respected President of the Royal Academy 
published, some twelve years ago, two works in a poetical 
form, both of which produced a great sensation at the time. 
They are of the same class-interest as Darwin’s “ Botanic 
Garden,” and “ Loves of the Plants,” or, as Falconer’s “ Ship- 
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wreck ;” but in execution, the poetical department of Sir M. 
A. Shee’s volumes is without parallel. First, however, we 
must observe that the Notes, which constitute the larger por- 
tion of both works, are characterized by much good sound 
sense and excellent advice to the students, although, toge- 
ther with his prefaces, they are often verbose, tautological 
and laboured imitations of the antithetical balance-sentences 
of Johnson ; open also to sundry objections on the score of 
criticism. Thus: he considers Wilson a finer landscape 
painter than Claude; and after a pretty handsome acknow- 
ledgment of the genius of Hogarth, he says “his place has 
been ably supplied by an artist now living’”—whereupon he in- 
troduces Mr. Smirke. He says that Gainsborough’s rural sub- 
jects “ raise him to a competition with Murillo!” How this 
can possibly be effected we cannot possibly discern. Rubens 
is also placed as the third great painter, above Leonardo da 
Vinci and Titian. If Rubens, by his unsurpassed designs 
and colouring, and his unrivalled mastery of execution, may 
be considered as the third great painter, we certainly do not 
consider him the third great Artist, because his subjects never 
manifest the same intellectual and intense power that we find 
in Da Vinci, Titian, and several others. The writer’s estimate, 
however, of the relative merits of Raphael and Michael An- 
gelo seems to us very good, clearly expressed and convincing. 
Nor can we pass over his logical refutation of Dr. Johnson’s 
definition of genius, and his highly creditable opposition to 
the golden precepts of Sir Joshua, which he considers to be 
* encouraging imbecility to persist in fruitless toil, and dis- 
* crediting the influence of genius by asserting the omnipo- 
* tence of industry.” 

«Tt may be safely assumed that all minds are not equally qualified to 
excel in the fine arts. Why two students, with respect to opportunity 
and application, circumstanced as nearly alike as the nature of human af- 
fairs will permit, shall make an unequal progress; why the one shall 
soar to celebrity, while the other sinks to insignificance ;—it is perhaps 
fruitless to inquire ; the fact is however sufficiently impressed upon us by 
every day’s experience: and whatever that quality may be which we de- 
nominate genius, in no department of human exertion is its presence more 


conspicuous, or its absence more fatal, than in painting.””—Elements of 
4rt, p. 9. 


Sir Martin’s earnest appeals to the Muse in the cause of art- 
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ists and of art, are not altogether original in style, but never- 
theless the perfection of that style. He considers poetry as 
the “verba ardentia,” and the “os magna sonaturum,’ and 
through the medium of this grand diapason, he delivers him- 
self of the oracle within, with numbers not unmeet. 


*‘ The Muse attempts—with beating bosom springs, 


And dares adventurous on didactic wings.” 
Rhymes on Art, part I. 


The poet now points an imaginary finger towards Somerset 


House. 


“« In yonder pile, by royal bounty placed, 
The Graphic Muse maintains the throne of Taste. 
* a * * a * 
Nor deem in soft beseeching tone the Muse 
From kindness courts what candour might refuse.” 


The independence and modesty of talent are celebrated, 
and the path of fame is shown to be as arduous as its sum- 


mit is elevated. 


“The blushing Muse judicious Taste arrays, 
Nor lets the rainbow on her bosom blaze. 
* * * * « . 
To gain the immortal wreath of art requires 
Whate’er of worth, or Muse or Grace inspires.” 


It is very true. Alluding to the well-meant and well-di- 
rected industry of those whom Nature never intended should 
be Artists, the poet justly observes that many,— 


“In evil moment to the Muse aspire, 
Degrade the pencil and abuse the lyre ; 
Persisting toil, by no one talent graced, 
And rot like fungi on the fields of Taste.” 


It is most true. Nor is the public attention sufficiently 
alive to the claims of the higher orders of human ability. 
** Pursuits which on the vulgar world look down, 
And lead to life immortal in renown, 


Neglected, slighted, rue the tasteless hour 
When every Muse laments her lessening power.” 


The foregoing is perfectly expressed. We have not far to 
look for the painful instances. Well, alas! may the Muse 
lament when such is the case. When infirmity becomes po- 
pular, real power must be content to abide its time. 
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«¢ Each weeping Grace, her shrine deserted views, 
And calls for vengeance on th’ indignant Muse, 
While Cupid trembling flies, &c. 
* * - . ” ” 
Each Muse desponding strikes her lyre in vain ; 
She finds no ear at leisure for her strain.” 

It is quite true. 

*‘ Will no warm patriot take the Muses’ part, 
And rouse-his country?” &c. 

We deeply regret to say, we are of opinion that there is no 
patriot sufficiently warm to do so with permanent efficacy. 
One noble-spirited gentleman, indeed—may we be permitted 
to mention the name of Captain Polhill—has made several 
attempts, aided by a celebrated tyroglyphusian taster and 
purveyor ; but the country is not yet roused. “ Let us hope 
“ however,” to use the words of Sir Martin, “ that the children 
“of Taste, like the children of Israel, will, ere long, find an 
“ establishment in the Canaan of public munificence; that 
“some enlightened Moses will arise to lead them to the pro- 
“ mised land of patronage and protection.” 

Sir Martin’s chief strength lies in denunciation and invec- 
tive, which he rather inconsistently directs against those “ un- 


patriotic connoisseurs ” who join in the lamentation, that the 
Muse’s power is “lessening” and the “ shrines deserted.” 


«Hear him, ye powers of ridicule! deplore 
The Arts extinguish’d, and the Muse no more.” 


But if her power be lessening, as the poet previously ob- 
served, and “dwindling to the shortest span,” she might just 
as well be dead—better, we think. Sir Martin’s poetical tri- 
butes are, however, more inviting themes. 

“« The cottage group their Gainsborough bemoan, 
And with the Muses’ sorrows mix their own.” 

The next is to Raphael, 

«* By nature’s hand with liberal bounty graced, 
And proudly fashion’d for the throne of Taste.” 
And this to Michael Angelo. 


“Immortal spirit! lo! her virgin lays 
The Muse to thee an humble tribute pays— 
A Muse unknown,” &c. 


It is most true. The next is to Apollo. 
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*‘ Bright as on Pindus, crown’d by all the Nine, 
Behold Apollo, Pythian victor, shine ! 
With holy zeal in Delphic splendour placed, 
And still revered—an oracle of Taste.” 


But the “lessening power” is not to be remedied by ora- 
cles of taste; and until it arise in its full dimensions, the re- 
verence is, alas! little better than a mockery. The first Canto 
of the “ Elements of Art” opens with these striking lines. 


«‘Tho’ weak of wing, and scarce above the ground, 
Her former flight, the Muse some favour found ; 
Her cause attracted where her skill had fail’d ; 
The painter’s, not the poet’s art prevail’d. 

But now the theme to still more humble strains 
Imperious calls. _ = *# 

* * * * a * * 
Yet may the Muse, tho’ still her course she trace, 
In technic trammels and didactic pace, 
Collect some flowrets as she plods along, 
Should Taste propitious smile upon her song.” 


Of this there can exist no manner of doubt. We have met 
with poems something like these before, but we were not 
aware until recently that any such were extant in their entire 
form. It would appear, however, that the class which con- 
stituted their readers were numerous. 

** And you! for whom the trembling Muse essays 


Her feeble voice and dares didactic lays ; 
Ye sons of Taste!” 


The poet’s compliments to those whom he considers the 
heads of this class, are expressed with Popian grace of man- 
ner. 


*« Nor venerable Boydell, thou refuse 
This passing tribute from no venal Muse.” 


Through such instrumentality, the Members of the Royal 
Academy may flourish : 
«« But now, no longer heedless we refuse 
The proffer'd garland of the graphic,” &c. 
Nevertheless, it is becoming to do everything as perfectly 
as possible ; because,— 


“Transcendent merit may defects excuse 
That find no mercy in an humbler,”’ &c. 


And we should be careful not to mistake our forte, and 
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fancy that words will stand for ideas, and the mere sound for 
the substance. 
** Such is the common lot of all who choose 
From life’s dull track to wander with the,” &c. 

Perhaps not of all, but “instances have been known.” Very 
commonly the verse-spinner as well as,— 

“The Painter thus a bounded prospect views 
And clouds in error his contracted,”’ &c. 

Thus also may our philosophical bard remark of the lover 
in general, be the object what it may, who by some similar 
blunder in his self-estimate, loses,— 

«* Whate’er of Love’s elysium Fancy views, 
Or Heaven unfolds in vision to the,” &c. 

We have now presented our readers with ample means of 
judging for himself concerning the “ Rhymes on Art” and 
the “ Elements of Art,” by Sir Martin Archer Shee, P.R.A. 
In the second publication the term of “ Elements ” was adopt- 
ed in the place of “ Rhymes,” as the author informs us, 
“out of respect to those liberal critics of the former vo- 
“lume, who judged so favourably of its merits as to think it 
“ disparaged by the title.” The extracts we have made are all 
strictly authentic. Should the least doubt exist as to the ac- 
curacy of the impression conveyed, a reference to any three 
pages in any part of the books will dispel it forthwith. Owing 
to the high tide of prose Notes, rising up beneath the Cyn- 
thian influence of the verse, only an average of ten or twelve 
lines flow through each page; still in nearly every page will 
taste and the muse be found, or grace, and perhaps Britan- 
nia,—so deeply is the author imbued with his subject, and 
so earnest is he in his object. Both the works were popu- 
lar in their day. They brought the author into celebrity ; 
and his subsequent election to the Presidency of the Royal 
Academy, in preference to all other painters, was mainly at- 
tributable to the high opinion conceived of his literary attain- 
ments. 

Among all the artists who have written on the present sub- 
ject, and we may also include almost every unprofessional 
writer, no one stands so conspicuous for the graphic energy 
of his style as Fuseli. The torrent of his enthusiasm carries 
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us away with him, and it is not until we come suddenly 
among impassable rocks and shoals, or find ourselves getting 
into a vortex, that we recollect the banks of terra firma from 
whence we started, and which we in vain look back to dis- 
cover. His lecturing style has more of grand sound than 
fixed substance ; not that his mind was wanting in the grand- 
est conceptions of his Art, but either he had never system- 
atized his ideas as to the means of attaining excellence, or else 
had not the power of expressing them in words. Ideas crowded 
upon him, and he remunerated himself for his inability to 
develop them all in due proportions and places, by a fervid 
impetuosity in the startling display of a few. When he can- 
not prove a proposition he turns it into a stupendous image ; 
when the grounds of his argument fall beneath the vigour of 
his incantation, he suddenly raises up a terrible shadow of 
the imagined archetype, behind which he sinks, and leaves 
you to your contemplations. While you are expecting an 
analysis and exposition of causes, the desperate Lecturer rushes 
abruptly away into the gloom, and re-appears, dragging for- 
ward a struggling simile, gleaming and glaring with new-born 
fires as from a Promethean forge. He is rich in apt illustra- 
tions, derived from an extensive acquaintance with poetry in 
allits forms. His criticism is generally in a high and eloquent 
vein ; often discriminating and just, never dull or common- 
place. His philosophy of Art was not defined as a whole in 
his mind ; his theories were the obedient creatures of his un- 
governed imagination and gigantic impulses. He was the 
antithesis of Sir Joshua in all things. And yet he coincides 
once or twice “in a way” with his theories. 

«‘To compare Reynolds with his predecessors would equally disgrace 
our judgment and impeach our gratitude. His volumes can never be 
consulted without profit, and should never be quitted by the student’s 
hand, but to embody by exercise the precepts he gives, and the means he 
points out.”—ZJntrod. to Part II. 

The first sentence is not a little equivocal. His definition 
of genius, however, is very good, and sets the matter at rest. 

«By genius I mean that power which enlarges the circle of human 
knowledge ; which discovers new materials of nature, or combines the 
known with novelty.” 


So much for Fuseli’s and the “golden precepts.” But 
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when we see so original a genius unable to escape entirely 
from the influence—as far as words are concerned—we may 
judge how much greater the influence has been among less 
positive characters and powers. In his edition of “ Pilking- 
ton,” Fuseli directly opposes the philosophy of Reynolds ; 
wherefore his admirably discriminating critique on the ge- 
nius and talent of Sir Joshua has been carefully expunged 
from the subsequent editions of “ Pilkington,” and the old 
one-sided heap of indiscriminate panegyric adopted in its 
place. It is of no use for artists, or any body else, to have 
recourse to these manceuvres to establish their opinions and 
dogmas ; for the truth will out some day or other, in spite 
of all efforts to supersede discussion by choaking and bury- 
ing all fair analysis. The student will derive much benefit 
from studying Fuseli’s writings, were it only from the energy 
and impulse they are capable of exciting. As to general in- 
structiveness, we can only say, that particular directions which 
he occasionally gives prove how exceedingly valuable his Lec- 
tures would have been, had he more frequently restrained his 
passion for wandering into wide-spreading heaths, rife with 
high discursive themes, instead of waiting to grasp a given 
object of importance, and reduce it to demonstration. 

Ofa calm and more philosophic tone than Fuseli, but equally 
without order or polarity in his ideas, the writings of North- 
cote extend over a larger surface than those of most other art- 
ists. ‘They contain much choice information, anecdote, good 
criticism and reflection ; are often wandering and one-sided 
in their views ; and sometimes exaggerated and inconsistent. 
He says that Sir Joshua’s Lectures “are replete with the 
soundest instructions,” to which in a professional or practical 
sense, we immediately assent,—with certain exceptions :— 
when, however, Northcote adds, that in these same Lectures 
Sir Joshua “ treats his favorite art with the depth of a philo- 
sopher,” we turn to the essay “On Originality ” where Mr. 
Northcote gives out opinions of a very adverse philosophy. 


“ A true criterion of talent is alone to be formed from the novelty, the 
originality, which is to be found in any work of art. As this is one of 
the constitutional marks of a powerful mind which views nature from its 
own sensation or feeling, and an indispensable requisite in every work of 
genius, originality becomes the best test of merit.”—Northcote on Ori- 
ginality, 
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Many passages in the writings of Mr. Northcote are very 
valuable ; and it is evident that had he given more time to lite- 
rature, and less quantity, he would have ranked much higher. 
** Northcote’s Conversations,” edited by Hazlitt, is one of 
the most delightful books that ever were published. The title 
however is an unfair division of the claims of authorship. 

The number of English writers on art is far greater than 
would be supposed. After carefully reading all the works 
enumerated and suggested at the commencement of this arti- 
cle, we found it necessary to examine thrice the number more; 
indeed they seemed to “ grow with our growth.” As to the 
travelling critics, anecdcte-mongers and writers of Catalogues 
Raisonnées and Unreasonable, “their name is Legion.” They 
commonly display no more knowledge of the general or par- 
ticular subjects of Art than will be found in any sixpenny 
catalogue of any exhibition. We find no small pleasure in 
naming such exceptions as the works published by the Rev. 
Mr. James, Mr. Ottley and Mr. Patmore, for their high-toned 
disquisitions ; and the Catalogue of certain pictures in the 
National Gallery, by Mr. John Landseer; but these are rare 
exceptions. With respect to the latter, indeed, we are bound 
to say,—without at all coinciding with several of his opinions 
and decisions as to expression,—that there is no book in our 
language devoted to descriptions, explanations and criticisms 
on pictures, which manifests socareful and elaborate a research, 
so thorough a knowledge of the subjects concerning which it 
treats, or so much of the true spirit of Art with so much pro- 
fessional discrimination. If he sometimes judges wrongly, 
he always places you in possession of every communicable 
means to get at the truth. We make no extract because he 
gives us no broad principles to contest, and his critical elabora- 
tions cannot be estimated, except as wholes, for which we can- 
not afford space. 

It may be expected by the limited number of patient read- 
ers existing in the world, that we should say something of 
the writings of Carey, Prince Hoare, Ollier, Duppa, Sir R. 
Colt Hoare, &c., because they are in a good spirit; and of 
those by F. Webb, Mesmes, Holwell Carr, Payne Knight, &c., 
because they are in a pernicious, or contemptible spirit ; but 
we can afford no space for anything which does not present 
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large and prominent features, representing influential classes 
which excite our sympathies, challenge our analysis, or call 
forth our opposition. We therefore pass on to a brief notice of 
the Dictionaries, Histories, Biographies, Memoirs and Anec- 
dotes. 

Were it our business to dwell upon the historical or anec- 
dotal part of our subject, we should have much to say of the 
valuable and laborious research, (it does not contain much 
criticism, except in the admirable account of Hogarth,) dis- 
played in the well-known work “collected by Vertue, digested 
and published by Horace Walpole ; with considerable addi- 
tions by the Rev. J. Dallaway;” nor should we, of course, omit 
the excellently condensed volume by Mrs. Callcott. Our ob- 
ject, however, is to lay before the reader a full exposition of 
the lectures for instruction, and the criticism and philosophy 
of Art which have been put forth by the writers of our own 
country. 

Among all the dictionaries, biographies, &c., the fine work 
bythe Rev. M. Pilkington, with the still finer additions made by 
Fuseli in the edition superintended by him, stands pre-eminent. 
There is an “ appropriation” of this work, edited by Matthew 
Pilkington, which seems to have “ shelfed ” the original. It 
is partly a transcript, partly an abstract, sometimes an abridge- 
ment, and occasionally contains additional matter. The ar- 
rangement in the original is very tiresome and confusing; the 
other has greatly improved it: still, with all its faults, we 
prefer the original, which is full of the finest criticisms and 
rich illustrations of Fuseli. Many entire articles are written 
by him, and he has added copious and valuable notes. It is 
a most instructive and delightful work. The best things in 
Fuseli’s Lectures will also be found here ; while some of his 
ablest criticisms have been cut away from the latter edition. 
Next to the old “ Pilkington,” though on a limited scale, we 
should place the critical biographies of Mr. Allan Cunning- 
ham. We give him great praise for the general discrimina- 
tion, soundness, precision, fulness and fairness with which 
he has executed his task individually. To the choice of seve- 
ral of these individuals we demur. He entitles his work as 
“The Lives of the Most Eminent British Painters, Sculptors 
and Architects.” We are consequently surprised at some of 
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the admissions and exclusions. The criticisms, though with- 
out any profound or strikingly new observations, are for the 
most part quite satisfactory as far as they go; and we would 
especially refer to the remarks on Flaxman and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. The justness of Mr. Cunningham’s critical esti- 
mate of the latter has given great offence to many members 
of the Royal Academy. After the author’s death, some editor 
will doubtless expunge it. 

In the Biographical and Critical Dictionary, by Michael 
Bryan, there is nothing requiring particular notice in the 
way of criticism. The only peculiarity in the work, is in 
the “ Account of the Painters of Antiquity,” which, if they 
are not apocryphal, will rather militate against the theory 
put forth by Professor Milman in his “Comparative Esti- 
mate of Painting and Sculpture.”* The two Biographical 
Explanatory and Anecdotal works by Mr. Elmes, are good 
professional and technical books of reference, calculated to 
be proportionately useful. Gould’s Dictionary is a very 
unprofessional work, serviceable also as the most portable 
book of reference, wherein may be found all the gossip of the 
Schools, together with all which pertains to the private life 
of artists. Its philosophy and criticism are made up of the 
conflicting opinions of artists, or their most unanimous errors. 
Mr. Gould therefore very often gives opposite opinions on 
the same subject, and quoting the great authorities for each, 
leaves you, with an air of dry humour, to shift for yourself. 
The arrangement of names in the first edition was very faulty; 
in the second it is improved: but the omissions are un- 
pardonable because wilful. Before the second edition was 
printed, the publisher, with the compiler’s ready acquiescence, 
forwarded the proof sheets to a friend for revision. They were 
returned with sundry objections to the equivocal philosophy, 
and with a list of omitted names. But the “testy old gentle- 
man ” took offence at the intended service, and consequently 
his dictionary appeared without the names of many eminent 
painters, sculptors, engravers, &c., although his pages over- 
flow with such matter as the presents of rings, canes and 


* Not that this will overturn his theory ; since scriptural subjects and characters 
are constantly painted by the moderns, though rarely sculptured. Pictures of Ma- 
donnas are common in our exhibitions: a statue of Jesus Christ is rarely attempted. 
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snuff-boxes to Sir Thomas Lawrence ; the eligible marriages 
that occurred in his family; and the rank, fashion and ex- 
pense that attended his funeral ceremonies. 

We commenced our task by an exposition of the causes of 
those antagonistic opinions which have commonly character- 
ized the professional and unprofessional writers on Art (mean- 
ing the best intellects on both sides), and we have proceeded 
through the sufficiently formidable library of their respective 
works, displaying both the spirit and most characteristic mat- 
ter of their contents. It appears, we think beyond question, 
that there are faults on each side, not easily to be remedied 
in any case; but never to be remedied until both parties be- 
come reconciled on the common ground of a profound philo- 
sophy of Art. The artist must lend a serious ear to those who 
are competent to discourse of the highest aim and end of Art ; 
and the intellectual amateur must confess and endeavour to 
repair his ignorance of the means of attainment. If, instead 
of this, the latter has habitually manifested too much con- 
fidence in his abstract judgment, the artist has always treated 
every unfavourable criticism with the most uncompromising 
contempt and indignation, as though it emanated from the 
inflated jaws of a plague-wind. Hence those artists who 
have brandished the pen against the unorthodox, unprofes- 
sional critics, (among these defenders of the creed and craft 
we may mention Reynolds, Barry, Shee, J. Landseer, Hay- 
don and others,) have considered the cognomen of dillettante, 
virtuoso, or connoisseur, as necessarily identical with blindness 
and malevolence, inflated folly, and the prime essence of em- 
pyricism. Mr. Haydon is the most communicative on the 
subject, and we shall therefore let him be spokesman for the 
rest. 

«No man ever leaves off from what they have written, but with the dark 
starts of the nightmare, a distaste for beauty, a doubt of truth, an indiffer- 
ence to virtue, and a confusion about religion; but most of all a pang, 
and a deep one, to see the mistakes Nature made in giving a portion of 
capacity to beings of such heartless propensities.”"—On the Judgment of 
Connoisseurs. 

In this eloquent attack upon the blunders of Nature, and 
summary of professional feelings, entitled “The Judgment of 
Connoisseurs compared with that of Professional Men,” we 
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discover that the stupidity of Mr. Payne Knight concerning 
the Elgin Marbles, “ roused ” Mr. Haydon “ to these reflec- 
tions.” Because Payne Knight said that the finest thing 
among the Elgin Marbles was the black-beetle, all unprofes- 
sional critics are therefore considered as Payne Knights, and 
the exhausted artist at length ceases with a furious peroration 
about “blasts of Fame,” “blowing of their grandeur,” “roar- 
ing and swelling,” “ages yet unborn,” “thunder and har- 
mony,” &c. Surely the lowest order of empirics are not worth 
so much powder! Nor do the Elgin Marbles need it. 

That it would be easy to find ample instances among the 
pretended cognoscenti and self-styled critics, to justify the 
lowest opinions of their capacity, is as plain as, that by gro- 
ping in the mire we should soil our hands. But such a pro- 
ceeding would by no means prove that the flower of an aloe 
was the substance of dirt. The rarity of the flower of criti- 
cism and the constancy of its thorns, is not an argument 
against its lofty purity when genius honestly measures genius. 
Let us place the following brief specimens in juxtaposition 
with Mr. Haydon’s portraits in distemper, just quoted. 

Hogarth's Rake's Progress. 

«¢ The expression in the face of his broken-down rake in the last plate 
but one of the Rake’s Progress. * * * Here all is easy, natural, undistorted ; 
but withal what a mass of woe is here accumulated !—the long history of 
a mis-spent life is compressed into the countenance as plainly as the series 
of plates before had told it ; here is no attempt at Gorgonian looks which 
are to freeze the beholder; no grinning at the antique bed-posts, no face- 
making, or consciousness of the presence of spectators in or out of the 
picture; but grief kept to a man’s self; a face retiring from notice with 
the shame which great anguish sometimes brings upon it,—a final leave 
taken of hope,—the coming on of vacancy and stupefaction,—a beginning 
alienation of mind looking like tranquillity.”—C. Lamb, on Hogarth. 

Claude’s Landscapes. 

“They are perfect abstractions of the visible images of things; they 
speak the visible language of nature truly. They resemble a mirror or a 
microscope. To the eye only they are more perfect than any other land- 
scapes that ever were or will be painted; they give more of nature, as 
cognizable by one sense alone; but they lay an equal stress on all visible 
impressions ; they do not interpret one sense by another; they do not 
distinguish the character of different objects as we are taught, and can 
only be taught, to distinguish them, by their effect on the different senses. 
That is, his eye wanted imagination : it did not strongly sympathize with 
his other faculties. He saw the atmosphere, but he did not feel it. He 
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painted the trunk of a tree, or a rock in the fore-ground, as smooth,—with 
as complete an abstraction of the gross, tangible impression, as any other 
part of the picture: his trees are perfectly beautiful, but quite immoveable ; 
they have a look ofenchantment. In short, his landscapes are unequalled 
imitations of nature released from its subjection to the elements,—as if all 
objects were become a delightful fairy vision, and the eye had rarefied 
and refined away the other senses.” —Hazlitt, On Gusto. 


Expression in the Antique Gods. 

** Exhibiting the mild serenity of a being superior to the passions of 
mankind, as shadowing out a state of existence in which the will possesses 
the most perfect freedom and activity, without the exertion of the bodily 
frame.” —Bell’s Anatomy of Expression. 

Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne, 

“ Precipitous, with his reeling Satyrs round about him, re-peopling and 
re-illuming suddenly the waste places, drunk with a new fury beyond the 
grape, Bacchus, born in fire, fire-like flings himself at the Cretan. This 
is the time present. With this telling of the story—an artist, and no or- 
dinary one, might remain richly proud. Guido, in his harmonious version 
of it, saw no further. But from the depths of the imaginative spirit, Titian 
has recalled past time, and laid it contributory with the present, to one 
simultaneous effect. With the desert all ringing with the mad cymbals 
of his followers, made lucid with the presence and new offers of a god, 
as if unconscious of Bacchus, or but idly casting her eyes as upon some 
unconcerning pageant,—her soul undistracted from Theseus,—Ariadne is 
still pacing the solitary shore, in as much heart-silence, and in almost the 
same local solitude with which she awoke at day-break to catch the for- 
lorn last glances of the sail that bore away the Athenian. Here are two 
points miraculously co-uniting ; fierce society, with the feeling of solitude 
still absolute; noon-day revelations, with the accidents of the dull grey 
dawn unquenched and lingering; the present Bacchus, with the past 
Ariadne ; two stories, with double time ; separate, and harmonizing.”— 
Lamb’s Essays. 


We cannot entertain the opinion that such critics are only 
worthy of contempt ; or that such criticism, when placed by 
the side of technical disquisitions on design, colouring and 
anatomy, is so wide of the main question at issue as artists 
would have us believe. Those who think differently have 
only to place a mere professional criticism beside them, in 
order to discover which is the more comprehensive. The best 
criticisms of artists, those of Fuseli, (no criticisms are finer, 
few half so fine, as his best,) Barry, Opie, Reynolds, J. Land- 
seer, &c., take a similar untechnical tone: directly the inherent 
power of the subject sublimates the feelings and intellect, and 
thus places them above their subject, instead of below, in the 
2x2 
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laboratory. Some few artists have occasionally given unpro- 
fessional hands a friendly shake, upon the common ground of 
intelligence and mutual sympathy as to aims and results. 
Hogarth, in his jaunty way, sets off in his Analysis of Beauty, 
by declaring that he wishes people to see with their own eyes, 
and that he has more hopes of giving a true idea of his mean- 
ing to unprofessional folks, than to artists, “whose thoughts 
have been entirely and continually employed and encumbered 
with considering and retaining the ‘manners’ in which pic- 
tures are painted.” Jonathan Richardson, whose writings 
gave a strong impulse to those who were the fathers of the 
English School of Art, is equally explicit in his opinion, that 
to judge of pictures a man need not be a regular artist. In 
his curious old work, entitled “ Discourses on the Science of 
the Connoisseur,” he takes a very different view of the ques- 
tion from our more modern artists; and instead of holding forth 
on the tools and technics of art, and inculcating the necessity of 
professional knowledge and handicraft, he prefers to speak of 
the real end of painting, which he says is that of elevating 
and improving nature, and thus communicating valuable ideas; 
and that a connoisseur, in order to be competent to the highest 
subjects, must be acquainted withthe nature and varied charac- 
ter of human passions, and the visible manner in which they 
are manifested ; he must have delicacy of eye, a masculine 
judgment, &c. This quaint old book, full of good feeling and 
sound philosophy,—though rambling with an unmethodical 
sequence of arguments, that sometimes get the author into 
equally amusing and irrelative perplexities,—was published 
in 1719. We need hardly observe how much it was in ad- 
vance of his time, seeing that the present time has not yet 
arrived, with any unanimity, at those fixed and deep-rooted 
principles of Art which he was the first to inculcate among 
the rising artists of this country. 

The only class of works connected with our subject, which 
remain unnoticed, are the remarks of Mr. Foggo and several 
others, touching the value of the Royal Academy as a national 
establishment and School of Art ; and the enquiries of Barry, 
Carey, Hazlitt and Westmacott, into the causes which impede 
the progress of Art. It must be apparent that such questions 
may find a partial solution in the preceding pages; and that 
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which remains does not form any portion of our present de- 
sign. The full solution must be sought in the laws which 
govern the mental faculties ; in the causes which impede the 
progress of general intelligence, and of social, religious, moral 
and political institutions; and in the philosophy and works 
of the Artist as modified by, and influencing in turn, those 
institutions in the several phases of their progression. 


ArTICLE IX. 


Vienna and the Austrians ; with some account of a journey 
through Swabia, Bavaria, the Tyrol and the Salzbourg. 
By Frances TROuLorPE. 2 vols. 8vo. 1838. 


Mrs. Trou.ore’s former achievements as an authoress and 
a traveller have so completely established her notoriety, and 
so distinctly marked the colour of her unenviable fame, that 
no circle, however exclusive or however retired, deserves to 
call forth the sympathy of criticism, if this lady has been let 
into its recesses to caricature its heroes, to distort its pecu- 
liarities, and to ridicule its just subjects of pride. But when 
we recollect what the conditions are upon which persons of 
any note, and especially persons of literary celebrity, are suf- 
fered to cross the Austrian frontier, we shall be struck by the 
obvious purpose, not only of the writer, but of the personages 
described in this book. M. de Metternich, and perhaps we 
should say Madame de Metternich, seem to have become as 
ambitious of the honours of New Burlington Street, as ever 
Mrs. Trollope was of an ambassador’s dinner or a minister’s 
assembly: but we cannot refrain from expressing our astonish. 
ment that they should have selected such a vehicle for their 
literary débit, or tolerated such a guest amidst the wonted so- 
ciety of their drawing-rooms. If the immediate and exclusive 
object of this book had been to defame, to caricature, or to 
abuse, Mrs. Trollope’s former productions might undoubtedly 
have recommended her for the task: but when the object is 
simply to misrepresent by flattery, her tools are clumsy and the 
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work grotesque. Mrs. Trollope’s pen is too gross for the light 
touches of ingenious adulation ; and her attempt to paint the 
society of Vienna en couleur de rose has ended in a clownish 
plaster of rouge and brickdust upon that whited sepulchre. 
We had before ample means of judging of the low humour 
with which Mrs. Trollope has garnished the coarser follies and 
vices of society in either hemisphere; but the present work has 
none of the smartness of her anti-slavery or anti-evangelical 
productions; it has none of that agreeable virulence against 
the objects of public distaste which rings so smartly on the 
public ear ; and we can only hope that it will have the effect 
of marring a little of the writer’s pernicious reputation, by 
exhibiting the entire vulgarity of her mind in immediate 
contrast with persons and things abroad whose faults are at 
least glossed over by some show of propriety and politeness. 

Other travellers may be blamed for not descending below 
the surface of society in the countries they visit ; and we had 
an amusing instance of this swallow-travelling in the flight 
of Marshal Marmont over the east of Europe, which was no- 
ticed by us a few months ago. But Mrs Trollope barely 
touches the scum of the passing current; and when she thrusts 
upon the public the result of her peregrinations, we are pre- 
pared to expect nothing beyond a sprightly sketch by her pe- 
ripatetic caricaturist of the shadows which rise above the 
surface, or a loathsome copy by herself of the corruptions 
which float upon it. Her remarkable command of those arts 
of language which make the disgusting ludicrous has been 
frequently and successfully exerted: but this is the first time 
we meet her in an apologetical character, and the first time 
that the dark colours and gaudy streaks of her pallet have 
been used for the purpose of producing an attractive picture 
of a circle of European society, alike repugnant to the social 
habits and public principles of English life. 

Politically speaking, the spirit of these volumes deserves, 
we think, a more serious remonstrance than any which the 
inaccuracies of the narrative or the offensiveness of the style 
deserve. It is not fair that opinions such as are to be found 
in every page of this book, should go back to Vienna with- 
out a strong protest from an English critic. There is, we 
firmly believe, no party in England which will approve Mrs. 
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Trollope’s unceasing denunciation of the representative sys- 
tem, or join in her psalmody in honour of that paternal ab- 
solutism, which displays its own strength and activity by con- 
trasting them with utter weakness and apathy on the part of 
the people. In England the strength and the resources of 
the popular element may sometimes dwarf the comparative 
importance of the government, whose difficult function it is 
to preserve and exert that strength and those resources for 
the best purposes, even in the midst of party conflict: but 
in Austria no genius on the part of its rigid governors can 
compensate for the absence of those genial and active parts 
of national education and self-government, by which alone all 
that makes nations strong, rich and great, can be secured. 
Whilst Mrs. Trollope was courting courtiers, and aspiring 
to rise into the higher ranks of the Austrian aristocracy, 
by a process (we borrow her own language) which appears “ al- 
“ most as extraordinary, if not as monstrous, as harnessing a 
“ race-horse and a cow together,” it is not very astonishing 
that “she should run a risk of uttering treason even against 
“ the beautiful constitution of our glorious England, as it stood 
“ before the thrusts and stabs were made which have of late 
“ so grievously disfigured it; for all that has happened to us 
“ since has so mystified and obscured the features of this once 
“ worshipped but now mouldering idol of all English hearts, 
“ that it is no great wonder if, seeing elsewhere what is good, 
“ we should almost forget that the time has been when we 
“ possessed what was better still.” Mrs. Trollope is volage ; 
but there is method in her inconstancy, and she has transferred 
her idolatrous devotion from the late-lamented British con- 
stitution to the admirable frame-work of the Austrian govern- 
ment. She says herself, that she felt as if she had got into a 
new planet—an assertion which we are the more inclined to 
credit, as her notions seem but little suited to our latitude 
upon the old one; and we only differ from her in supposing 
that she was translated to a new planet—her sympathies evi- 
dently led her to the oldest in the system. In this Trollopian 
orb the sole check to the perfect distribution of political jus- 
tice is that the classes of society nearest to the centre of go- 
vernment are impelled by a spirit of self-denial, of which we 
have no conception in our sphere, to sacrifice everything to 
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the welfare of the labouring classes and peasants. The “ ge- 
nuine unmangled constitution of England” did reserve to the 
Trollopes of earth a few of those privileges which are utterly 
denied them by the “ just and beneficent despotism” of Au- 
stria. On this ground our authoress says,— 


«‘ You must not believe that I have learnt to think a despotism, even 
just and beneficent as that of Austria, a better thing than the genuine 
unmangled constitution of England. Far from it. Were I a peasant ora 
working mechanic, I CERTAINLY SHOULD Do So (sic in orig.) ; but I have not 
reached that height of disinterested benevolence which can make me prac- 
tically prefer asystem of government decidedly favourable to the classes 
with which I have the least relation, to the injury of those with which I 
have the most. * ** If my patriotism were quite pure I suppose it would be 
otherwise, for the peasants and mechanics are the most numerous ; but 
there are a multitude of vanities and sympathies which interfere with 
this, and it would be a hard task to overcome them.” 


If this candid sentiment be meant to imply that a system 
of government to be good ought to favour the class of bigoted 
thinkers and consequential authoresses—those furies of lite- 
rature and fashion—in which some might be inclined to place 
the individual who utters it, the position would be desperate 
indeed ; but we presume that Mrs. Trollope only means to 
insinuate that her relations in England are with the higher 
classes, and that the interests of peasants and mechanics are a 
cheap sacrifice to procure for her country that refinement and 
distinction for which she is herself pre-eminently remarkable. 
So that according to the result of this lady’s political reflections, 
the best thing in the world is to live in a country governed 
by an aristocracy, which turns all the resources of society to 
its own use and benefit—provided (the hypothesis is a bold 
one) she belonged to that aristocracy ; the next best thing is 
to “submit to be an absolute monarch,” to care less about 
your aristocracy than your peasants, and to corrupt the one 
whilst you oppress the other with paternal gentleness; the 
third and last sad alternative is, to be the citizen of a free 
state, enjoying civil rights in common with the basest demo- 
crat who breathes, and exercising moreover the precious pri- 
vilege of vituperating everything honest, and of calumniating 
everything of good report, in the teeth of the world. 

If we were to attempt to attach a meaning to all the ridi- 
culous declamation, of which the foregoing passage is a speci- 
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men, we might be accused of the absurd error of mistaking 
these vapourings for the deliberate opinions of a respectable 
traveller, or the earnest prejudices of a warm partizan. The 
purport of Mrs. Trollope’s book lies within a far narrower 
compass. Having passed a winter in the society of Vienna 
on the strength of her literary reputation (and nowhere in 
Germany has any literary reputation less to fear from critics 
or competitors), she now proceeds to pay the debts of hospi- 
tality and her travelling expenses by the simple process of 
throwing together her notes, and selling the crumbs she was 
allowed to pick up from princes’ tables. The result is before 
us. Disqualified by her ignorance of the language of the 
country from bringing home a correct account of the customs 
and condition of its people—disqualified by the glare of the 
contrast between her wonted obscurity and the splendour of 
the Austrian court from judging fairly of the persons and so- 
ciety about her—disqualified above all by her extreme credu- 
lity, and by her evident ignorance of the first rudiments of 
the present state of the Austrian empire, whose court she saw, 
and whose interested ruler she believed—Mrs. Trollope has 
been led by her vanity and her pretensions to speak of sub- 
jects which no one could discuss successfully without the 
greatest candour and the best information. Her sources for 
statistical and historical facts were the drawing-room hints 
and ex parte statements of the official circle, least inclined to 
communicate them to strangers. Her means of judging of 
parties and elements in society which must have been wholly 
new to her, appear to have been confined to a large provision 
of narrow party spirit obviously intended for home consump- 
tion: and her end seems to have been accomplished when 
she had fawned upon her Vienna patrons through the space 
of a winter, and received the sum which publishers are ready 
to bestow on ladies who keep a diary of court-scandal, and 
report the conversations which they have been (perhaps not 
unintentionally) allowed to listen to. Mrs. Trollope’s first 
dinner at Sir F. Lamb’s is the key to her second volume— 
perhaps to the whole book. 


**One of M. Balzac’s wise books is called ‘ La Recherche de I’ Absolu,’ 
a title that might perfectly well have described my feelings of interest and 
curiosity yesterday as I entered the drawing-room of Sir Frederic Lamb ; 
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for is not Prince Metternich held throughout the world to be the ‘ abstract 
and brief chronicle,’ de /’absolu? And was it not Prince Metternich I was 
seeking with all the speculation of my eyes? I soon perceived, however, 
that he was not to be found there; for we were to have the honour of 
meeting the princess also, and as yet there was no lady in the room. 

“« Before the great minister arrived, about a dozen gentlemen had assem- 
bled. Lord Alvanley and the Duc de Raguse were among them. I believe 
I almost started when ‘ Marechal Marmont’ was presented to me. I 
knew not that he was in Vienna, and his name recalled such a multitude 
of historic circumstances connected with it, that I felt as if the ghost of 
Napoleon could be at no great distance. The Duc de Raguse is a tall 
thin man, with white hair and coal-black eye-brows. It is a countenance 
which once seen can never be forgotten ; much strong emotion seems to 
have passed over it, and when not lighted up by conversation, I should 
say that it expressed great melancholy. 

«‘ At some word or signal given Sir Frederic Lamb left the room, and 
returned with a very lovely woman on his arm, followed by a gentleman 
whom the least observant eye that ever served.‘ to guard its master ’gainst 
a post’ could not mistake for an ordinary mortal. I had expected to see 
not only a distinguished man, but one who bore the impress of being so 
on his brow, and neither the seeing nor hearing Prince Metternich can 
ever have disappointed any one. His whole person, countenance, and de- 
meanour are indicative of high station, commanding intellect, and very 
finished elegance. He led me to dinner, and I had the advantage of his 
conversation while it lasted; for the table was not only as round but as 
large as King Arthur's, rendering general conversation of course impos- 
sible. Were I to tell you what I thought of the quality of his conversation, 
you might perhaps say that my admiration was the natural result of list- 
ening to opinions I approved; so I will for the present enjoy the recol- 
lection of all I heard in silence. Nevertheless, there was one observation 
that I am tempted to record, despite my usually firm resolution of never 
repeating ‘ table-talk’ unless the names be withdrawn ; but I must be for- 
given now, both for the sake of the words, which to my mind have much 
wisdom in them, as well as because the speaker is one of those who must 
submit to have what they utter remembered. 

“« While talking of some of the strange blunders that had occasionally 
been made by politicians, he said, as nearly as I can recollect and trans- 
late the words, (for he conversed with me in French) ‘I believe that the 
science of government might be reduced to principles as certain as those 
of chemistry, if men, instead of theorising, would only take the trouble pa- 
tiently to observe the uniform results of similar combinations of circum- 
stances.’ His highness also, while at table, told me an anecdote that I 
may repeat without scruple, as he concluded it by saying, ‘ Je vous fais ca- 
deau de cela.’ 

‘* At the time Ali Pacha, the celebrated rebel, ventured to raise his ban- 
ner against his master the Sultan, Prince Metternich received a letter from 
him, in which, after some polite acknowledgements of his high esteem and 
admiration, he proceeded to the business that led him to write; which 
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was to request that the prince would immediately despatch to him a ‘ con- 
stitution-maker,’ as he was desirous of ruling the country he was ‘ about 
to conquer’ after the most approved European model; ‘but as we hap- 
pened, ’ continued the prince, ‘to be on the most amicable footing with 
the Sultan whom it was his purpose to dethrone, I was obliged to decline 
the patronage he so obligingly offered me.’ 

“* The prince is of middle height, rather thin than otherwise, with hand- 
some and regular features ; his hair quite grey, and the prevailing expres- 
sion of his countenance that of mild benevolence ; but in his light blue 
eyes there is a character of deep and earnest thoughtfulness that is exceed- 
ingly remarkable. His person and manners are eminently dignified and 
graceful; and there is moreover such an air of calm philosophical tran- 
quillity in his aspect, that had I been told, out of a hundred gentlemen 
chosen at hazard, to select the one who for twenty-five years had held a 
steady and unvacillating course, while all beyond the circle of his influence 
had blundered, trembled and tottered, I am very sure I should have made 
no mistake. 

“‘T * *’s remark upon him as we drove home was, that in appearance 
he was just such a man as his fancy painted Sir William Temple to have 
been; and the illustration is so good a one, that I doubt if I could find 
another equally likely to suggest something approaching to the appearance 
and manner of Prince Metternich. 

“The princess, who is his third wife, is a young and very lovely woman, 
full of animation and intellect, and with a little of that piquante sauciness 
of manner which is so easily forgiven in a pretty woman, especially when 
softened by a smile of such exceeding sweetness as often plays about the 
mouth of this charming woman even in the midst of her liveliest sallies. 

** About a week before this dinner-party, I was at the house of a lady 
who was among the first that called upon me after my arrival here. It 
was an evening party, and two rooms were full of company; but in the 
third I found myself during part of the evening with only the mistress of 
the house, and three other persons, apparently her intimate friends. They 
were all introduced to me, and the conversation fell into a discussion of 
what was best worth seeing in Vienna. Libraries, collections of all sorts, 
palaces, gardens, and so forth, were all enumerated ; and then one of the 
gentlemen added, ‘ and be sure not to leave the city till you have seen 
Prince Metternich.’ 

«I told him, and very truly, ‘ that of all the sights named, that was de- 
cidedly the one I should be the most sorry to miss.’ 

«« After this, the conversation fell at once, and without a shadow of re- 
serve, upon the minister; and so perfectly free and unrestrained was the 
discussion, that I could not resist uttering a remark upon it, observing 
that I had not expected to find political subjects canvassed in a manner so 
perfectly unreserved in the salons of Vienna. 

«« «There is no place in the world where it is more common to meet with 
free discussion,’ observed another gentlemen, who had been very freely 
blaming what he called a want of literary patronage in the government of 
Austria. ‘There is no place in the world where there is less interference 
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with private opinion. Though there are several points of Prince Metter- 
nich’s policy that I think I should not adopt if I were premier, there is no 
point of his conduct that does not command my highest esteem. I am 
persuaded, that if, instead of temperate discussion, he could overhear the 
most offensive personal observations against himself,—if indeed any Au- 
strian could be found to utter them,—he would neither testify nor feel the 
slightest emotion of displeasure. But were he to learn that any act or 
word which could endanger the tranquillity and well-being of the country 
were either committed or uttered, he would not rest till it was checked 
and rendered harmless by some means or other. I will dare to assure 
you, that no Roman of them all, from the philosophical Cato to the grum- 
bling Cinna, was a more true and devoted patriot than Metternich ; and, 
what is perhaps a higher praise still, after twenty-five years of power 
greater than has ever fallen to the lot of any minister in any country, I 
do not believe that there is a man to be found who can say that Prince 
Metternich has ever injured him.’ 

«« There was something both in the matter and manner of this decidedly 
impartial testimony, (!) as well as in the warmth with which it was listened 
to and echoed by the little committee present, not one of whom belonged 
in any way to the private circle of the prince, which was well calculated 
to add a new species of esteem to the admiration with which the talents 
of this great statesman must inspire every one, let his politics be what 
they may. I remembered it as I looked upon his fine placid brow; and I 
thought that the serenity which it expressed, and which seemed almost 
incompatible with the complicated anxieties to which his position must 
perforce have exposed him, became intelligible as I did so. 

«* Before the dinner-party at Sir Frederick Lamb’s separated, the princess 


engaged us to dine with them next Monday.”—Vol. ii. p. 9-15. 
* * * * * 


** Since my last letter, we have had the honour of dining at Prince Met- 
ternich’s. His mansion is a very splendid one, and the entertainment 
extremely elegant. The English ambassador, Lord Alvanley, and several 
other gentlemen whom we had met before, as well as some who were 
strangers to us, were of the party. 

** His highness loses nothing by being looked at and listened to again ; 
and as to the princess, she is so very fascinating a person, that those whose 
fate must ultimately throw them at a distance from her should take care 
betimes not to like her too well. There is a variety, a mobility of coun- 
tenance in her, that attracts the attention with acharm which it is difficult 
to describe ; and moreover, she is more perfectly free from affectation and 
the apparent consciousness of beauty than (with one or two choice ex- 
ceptions) I ever saw so pretty a woman. Those who are happy enough 
to be much with her, may be often, I think, tempted to address her in the 
words of Racine : 

Je ne trouve qu’en vous, je ne sais qu'elle grace, 

Qui me charme toujours, et jamais ne me lasse. 
It is, in truth, a face and a manner that one should never be weary of 
watching.” —Vol. ii. p. 24-25. 
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We really are not inclined to insult our readers’ understand- 
ings by going in search of “the man who can say that prince 
Metternich has injured him ;” but it is evident that that man 
(if such is to be found) would hardly appear in the “little 
committee” where Mrs. Trollope sought for him—but sought 
in vain. Nor are we prepared to discuss the charms of Ma- 
dame de Metternich—though we have some reason to believe 
that the “freedom from affectation and apparent unconscious- 
ness of beauty” of the princess are exactly commensurate to 
the humanity, justice and liberality of her distinguished hus- 
band’s policy. But Mrs. Trollope is subjugated at the very 
outset, and she vents her feelings in a quotation from Racine, 
as is her custom when she wishes to give the classical finish 
to a compliment or a chapter. 

On another occasion Mrs. Trollope was in company with 
(we suppose) Prince Metternich, when the following conver- 
sation took place: the news of the recent disturbances in Por- 
tugal had just reached Vienna. 


“And then came words of prophec’y, but they were uttered in a caustic 
voice, and [ will not repeat them; especially as other words followed in 
a different tone, and, as I believe and hope, with more correct divination, 
as well as with more kindness in them. 

*«*No!’ said this other voice. ‘If the strange moral malady that in 
many directions has proved so contagious does not entirely destroy the 
existing order of society throughout the whole earth,—a consummation 
that I do not look for,—England will not fall into permanent democracy. 
The energy, the high principle, the enduring courage with which for so 
many years she sustained the commanding position taken at the beginning 
of the Napoleon wars, and preserved till the passing of the Reform Bill, 
is no fable. The vast resources of her commercial relatious through the 
whole period, and the high and mighty manner in which she put forth 
her strength, and ended the fierce struggle at last, have already become 
historic facts of unquestionable authority ; and it is not in the nature of 
things that such a country should be broken up and destroyed by a few 
years of popular tumult. The native spirit and the native wisdom that 
gave soul to England’s counsels in those days of her glory, cannot be an- 
nihilated. They will show themselves again.’ 

*** Ainsi soit il!’ replied the former speaker. ‘ Butit seems to me that 
the wiser and the better class of Englishmen, whose position must inevitably 
give them great influence, are too much disposed to hold themselves apart 
in dignified quiescence ; while those who would bear them down, and 
take their places, roar and rave till the deluded populace are led to do their 
bidding. It is easy enough, no doubt, to understand that the more philo- 
sophical and deeply-reasoning men may be disgusted by the clamour and 
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ignorance that rage round them; but they must meet it, battle it, and 
conquer it, or England must be lost.’ 

««« England will not be lost if brave and good men can save her... . 
for she holds many such,’ was the answer But though it was 
delightful to me to hear this said, I could have found it in my heart to quote 
in reply, ‘La foi qui n’agit pas, est-ce une foi sincére?’ but I did not. 
The conversation then turned on France, on Spain, and then back to Por- 
tugal again ; all being canvassed in a spirit of free discussion that it was 
very delightful to listen to, but which I have no business to repeat. All 
that concerns England, however, seemed in some sort to belong to me ; 
and I treasured it, and brought it away with me, with all the care, and all 
the fidelity my memory would permit. 

«‘ While reading in Galignani’s Messenger to-day an extract from the 
Times newspaper, I was struck by a coincidence between a phrase I found 
there, and what I have recently heard uttered here, by one whose words 
are never forgotten, when the harassed state of the English cabinet, the 
contradictions to be traced in her counsels, and the difficulties with which 
she seemed so overburdened, were the subjects of conversation. 

«« A sentiment of deep contempt for such weak and vacillating counsels 
was expressed by one of the party. 

««* England is more deserving of pity than contempt,’ said Prince Met- 
ternich. 

“The Times says, in speaking of the acts of one of our leading states- 
men, ‘ He fancies himself the rival of Nesselrode, who laughs at him; and 
the colleague of Metternich, who pities him.’ ”—Vol. ii. p. 45-47. 

It would be difficult to draw an accurate line of distinction 
between the pity which Prince Metternich bestows on En- 
gland, and the contempt which he seems to have in store for 
her. But whether this expression be correctly reported or 
not, we are aware (and this is not the first time we have had 
occasion to allude to it) that a general conviction exists 
amongst European statesmen, that the crisis through which 
England is passing has drawn all the energies now at her 
command from her external interests to her internal contro- 
versies. We have no doubt that the ridiculous pessimism of 
Mrs. Trollope receives frequent and constant confirmation from 
every circumstance which displays the want of purpose, unity 
and decision of English agents in foreign affairs; and that 
men who are never the masters of a political subject ora poli- 
tical combination abroad, pass for the slaves of every con- 
temptible manceuvre and crude theory at home. 

To the political relations which have arisen within the last 
few years between Austria and England, on that wide and 


imperfectly explored field of the East, where the strength and 
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wisdom of all the governments of Europe are at this moment 
tried, with less regard to the springs of their power or the 
principles of their constitution than to their common and im- 
mediate interests, Mrs. Trollope’s attention seems never for a 
moment to have been directed. All the great questions which 
involve the prosperity and security of the empire are passed 
over in entire silence; the commercial prospects of Hungary 
—the constitutional delegates of that country who were in 
Vienna at the time our authoress arrived there—the traffic of 
the Danube—the condition of the military frontiers—the con- 
version of the roboth or service-rent of copyhold lands into 
a quit-rent—the re-establishment of the Jesuits in Gallizia, 
and their probable installation in other parts of the empire— 
the manufacturing condition of the northern provinces in re- 
lation to the Prussian Commercial League—are all wholly 
unnoticed. Mrs. Trollope indulges in unbounded eulogies of 
the “ simple” administration par excellence, which does every- 
thing in the world except the sawing of fire-wood (vol. i. p. 
366), but she has not traced or examined any one of the 
operations of that beneficent providence with whom she dined 
once a week; she does not even appear to have inquired into 
the relative positions of the illustrious personages at the head of 
Austrian affairs, or to have collected one spark of information 
from all the flashes of ministerial wit. After this display of 
her total ignorance, Mrs. Trollope may affect to enlighten the 
world with novel views of Austrian policy; but all that her 
readers will learn from her book is, that it is possible for an 
authoress, not deficient in curiosity, to pass some months in 
the best society of Vienna without learning more of the ad- 
ministration of the empire than she had learned of good- 
breeding on the banks of the Ohio. 

Instead of all that a book on Austria, or a diary of M. 
de Metternich’s table-talk should contain, these volumes dis- 
play nothing but a cringing to rank and a nauseous “ besoin 
de courber le dos,” such as none but Mrs. Trollope would put 
in print. No sooner does an archduchess make her appear- 
ance than we are told that “ were it not for some little circum- 
** stances in her eventful history, which dim the romance of it, 
** Maria Louisa would assuredly be one of the most interesting 
* persons existing.”——-We know not what idea may be attached 
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to this word interesting, but if there be a person in the world 
who recalls a bargain disgraceful as a political scheme and 
infamous as a private transaction to all parties concerned in 
it,—a person who grasped at the golden fruits of the crime 
she voluntarily shared, and shunned her part, not only in the 
retribution it brought down, but in the duties it left behind, 
to fling herself into the lowest sink of profligacy, that woman 
—a wife and a mother she never deserved to be—is “Austria’s 
* mournful flower the Archduchess Maria Louisa, widow of 
“ Napoleon, sometime Empress of France, and now the Grand 
“Duchess of Parma.”—Mrs. Trollope rises to the verge of 
panegyric in speaking of her. 

It will readily be imagined that she is eager to pay the 
same homage to the follies and exclusive pride of high-born 
society, which was so readily elicited by the interesting career 
of the Archduchess. Accordingly, no subject is more amply 
discussed than the division of castes in the society of Vienna ; 
and Mrs. Trollope profits by her privilege as a stranger to 
descend in her survey from “ La Créme,”’—the exclusive first- 
class society—the clotted quintessence of gentility, to the milk 
and water small gentry, and the Israelitish butter-milk which 
separates itself by a natural process from the rest. Mrs. 
Trollope’s readers know that her antipathies are strong ; and 
we believe it to be scarcely safe to mention in her presence a 
Jew, a Yankee, or a saint, unless it be to repeat some of the 
ill she has spoken of them. 


«‘ This age of ours is so pre-eminently tolerant, that to express a thought 
or feeling in any way at variance with its expansive principles would be 
to run a great risk of being classed among the bigots and persecutors of 
the naughty old times ; it is therefore with fear and trembling that I yield 
to the spirit of veracity which is within me, and confess to you that 
one reason why I do not always and altogether like some of the largest 
and most splendid parties of the monied aristocracy, is, that I am so very 
sure to find myself unexpectedly, at some moment or other, entirely sur- 
rounded by a black-eyed, high-nosed group of unmistakable 
Jews.” —Vol. ii. p. 220. 

** How far the large sprinkling (a few years ago I might have said the 
predominance) of a different and much-condemned faith among the mem- 
bers of the monied aristocracy may have occasioned this impassable bar- 
rier between the two classes, I do not feel myself competent to decide ; 
but I think it likely that it has had a good deal to do with it. Where 
noble birth, and an unblemished descent, are considered as the best and 
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most precious of earthly advantages, which among this high-blooded race 
is decidedly the case, it may naturally be expected that the upper class of 
society should hold themselves more exclusively apart than in countries 
where birth is only considered as one among many claims to distinction ; 
nevertheless, it appears to me that, had the monied aristocracy of Vienna 
sprung from the same classes as have produced an answering race else- 
where, there would be less pertinacity of avoidance in the manner of their 
being treated. 

*‘A few weeks after I arrived here, a clever, lively little woman, the 
wife of an opulent banker (now a Christian), talked to me very freely on 
this theme,—the rigorous separation, I mean,—but without any allusion 
to past or present differences, of religion between the parties. Vienna 
was at that moment almost abandoned of her nobles, and my total igno- 
rance respecting the society of the place made me listen to her with great 
interest. She attributed this singular excess of exclusiveness solely to 
pride, and related to me an anecdote which shows the nature of the divi- 
sion so strongly, that I think it is worth repeating to you by way of illus- 
tration. 

*« The family of this lady inhabits a large and very handsome mansion, 
built by one of the members of it ; and they are accustomed, as is quite 
usual here, to let one floor. This was taken a year or two ago by the 
widow of a man of high rank whose relations were living in Vienna ; but 
the lady wes not an Austrian, and appears to have taken up her residence 
in the capital without being at all acquainted with the peculiar regulations 
ofits society. She very naturally fell into habits of the greatest intimacy 
with the amiable family of her propriétaire; and for some reason or other 
which I forget . . . . . either her recent widowhood, or the season being 
that in which the haute volée is absent . . . . . it was some months be- 
fore the set to whom she naturally belonged reclaimed her. During this 
interval my lively friend told her that she herself was quite aware that 
their intimacy could not last, as her noble friend would find it absolutely 
necessary to give it up as soon as she entered into society of her own 
rank. The Countess spurned the idea, and assured her that she 
was little acquainted with the depth of her character and the sincerity of 
her attachments. The weeks rolled on, and the feelings of mutual affec- 
tion increased ; the countess presented her valued friend with her portrait, 
and no demonstration was wanted on either side to prove how sincere was 
the attachment existing between them. 

«* At length the trial came. The countess was surrounded by the elegant 
élite of Vienna, and felt, as every one must do, the charm of their brilliant 
society. Still, however, she had by no means given up her intimacy with 
her former friends ; though she had now apartments in the house of a 
near relation, she still continued to see them frequently, nor was her man- 
ner in any degree changed. She was however much in society, and after 
some time determined upon giving a ball herself. In her habitual style of 
intimacy, she brought the list of the invited to show her first Vienna friend. 
Madame perused it; and there, among the princes and nobies of the 
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land, she found the names of herself and family, but not that of a lady 
(decidedly one of the most elegant women in Vienna, though but of recent 
nobility,) at whose house they had visited together. 

««« How is this, countess?’ exclaimed Madame ——; ‘our names are 
here, and that of the Baronne de omitted.’ 

««« My dear friend,’ replied the embarrassed countess, ‘not to invite 
you would be impossible to me; I owe you too much kindness, and I love 
you too well... . but... . you were quite right in all you used to 
tell me! No one can admire la Baronne de -—-- more thanI do... .- 

I cannot, I have no power... . . and, inshort’..... 

«It is no more than I knew to be inevitable,’ replied Madame —— ; 
‘but your friendship for me must not be thus heavily taxed 
shall not come to your ball, dear countess.’— And so they parted, meeting 
still, I believe, occasionally in private, but agreeing by mutual consent that 
their names were no longer to stand in each other’s visiting list. 

“This story was told with a great deal of spirit, and made me laugh 
heartily. There was something in the sublime struggles of friendship 
under such circumstances as amusing as if some worthy Christian were to 
record himself as a martyr because he went to church on a wet morning. 
But, in the course of the month or two that have elapsed since I heard 
this history, I am perfectly convinced that, under existing circumstances, 
the poor countess did right ; and that, had she acted otherwise, she would 
have incurred the heavy imputation of attempting to overthrow the esta- 
blished laws of the society to which she belonged. That exactly such an 
order of things is the best possible, I am not prepared to assert ; but that 
any lady could with propriety attempt at present to subvert it, I am per- 
fectly prepared to deny.” —Vol. ii. p. 223-227. 


The following anecdotes are amusing illustrations of the 
supreme insolence of the class which has assumed the title 


of “ La Créme.” 


*« T heard the other day of a lady of very noble birth and ample revenues, 
who has this year brought out, as we call it, her only daughter and heiress, 
and truly the young countess’s position in society might be accounted by 
the ignorant as very happily ascertained ; but her anxious mother, it seems, 
knows better, and lately told a lady of my acquaintance that she would 
gladly pay one-third of her income, could she thereby ensure for her 
daughter immediate admission to ‘la créme.’ Another tender mother, 
whom we know, has also been seized with this créme fever, which tor- 
ments her sorely, and in a little confidential téte-a-téte communion with 
which she indulged me yesterday, she thus expressed herself :—‘ I would 
consent,’ said she, almost with tears in her eyes,—‘ I would consent to 
do anything that could be proposed to me, could I at once see my daughters 
de la créme . . . . . Ah! c’est impossible pour une étrangére d’imaginer 
ce que c’est !’ 

** Of all the blessings to which the cabalistic entrée to this sect may ad- 
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mit its votaries, I may safely venture, as érangére, to confess my igno- 
rance ; but it brings with it some penalties which are more obvious, and 
which certainly appear of some severity. 

«1 know one gentleman, an animated clever young man, who has the 
honour of being permitted to call himself créme. . . . . Upon a recent 
occasion, at one of the balls of the carnival, he was seen to be in conver- 
sation with a very pretty girl, who was not only of high Austrian blood, 
but allowed to be one of the loveliest of the unmarried belles adorning the 
salons of this season; . . . . yet, nevertheless, she was not of ‘la créme.’ 
When the young man, having finished his discourse with her, turned 
away, three middle-aged married dancing ladies, ‘créme de la créme,” 
approached and fairly surrounded him. 

««*« Have you asked the Countess **** de **** to dance ?’ inquired one 
of them. 

*«* Yes, I have!’ was the bold reply. 

«You positively must not dance with her!’ cried the three creamy 
fair ones in a breath . . . . ‘ at least, if you do, you will cease to be one 
of us.’ 

“‘The absolutism of Austria is much less terrible at the chancellerie 
than with la créme. What would six months at Spilsberg be, compared 

The young man bent in sub- 
missive obedience, only adding to his declaration of it this question, 

*«« What am I to say to her ?” 

«« «Say to her!’ exclaimed one of the trio, . . . . a short round lady of 
thirty-six, pitted with the small-pox, and of very doubtful credit of any 
kind, excepting créme credit— 

««* What are you to say to her? .... . say that you are engaged to 
dance with me.’ 

“« The young man looked enchanted of course, muttered something about 
a mistake to the fair young girl, and the next moment felt himself in pos- 
session of the full-blown honour and glory of spinning round the room 
with one of the ugliest women in it. 

“*T will add one anecdote more, also of very recent occurrence, and then 
take leave of this curious galaxy, this newly discovered via lactea. The 
scene of it was the ball-room of the court, where the company were 
dancing one of those cotillons in which partners separate for a while, all 
addressing themselves, as fancy or frolic may lead them, to any other in 
the set, or sometimes even out of it, to make a four de Waltz. A young 
lady, who for the first time in her life was enjoying the honour of dancing 
in the presence of the Empress, but who has not been elected créme, in 
the thoughtless and undiscriminating gaiety of her heart presented her out- 
stretched hands to a gentleman who was. 

“* He stared at her for a moment in unmeasured amazement, and then 
dropped his eyes, and remained motionless as a petrified statue. The poor 
blushing girl turned to a second, but for her sins, poor child! he too was 
créme of créme 

*** Moi!’ he muttered with a sort of hysteric laugh, and, turning away, 
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sheltered himself in earnest conversation with a lady of the clique who 
stood next to him. 

«« That such things are, and are a spot upon the otherwise very elegant 
society, is certain, but the sun too has its spots ; and though I could not, 
consistently with my system of unshrinking sincerity, omit to mention 
what was too conspicuous to be overlooked, I must in the same spirit as- 
sure you that it is possible to come very constantly in contact with this 
coterie, without being in any degree annoyed by it. Many of them, in- 
deed, seem to belong to it-rather from election than choice, and, kindly 
keeping its mysteries invisible, permit themselves to be as agreeable as if 
wholly ignorant that their place was within its narrow pale. Even the 
worst of their foolish little cabalistic vagaries are not much calculated, I 
should think, fo give pain to any; and as it is evident that they derive 
great pleasure from the whole arrangement themselves, it would show little 
benevolence, and in fact be in very wicked opposition to the ‘ greatest 
happiness’ system, to desire its abolition. All their mignardises are but 
a cypher in which they say flattering things to each other; and if it be 
left unexamined and unexplained, nobody will find out that towards the 
rest of the world they are less affectionate. 

“‘ Young ladies, indeed, had better learn who ’s who, before they dance 
in a cotillon; and persons with delicately constituted organs of hearing 
will do well not to approach the set too nearly when congregated for social 
enjoyment, as an almost preternatural exaltation of the voice into a sharp 
shrill scream in addressing each other, is the great external symbol of the 
clique ; and to this they all, but particularly the ladies, appear to attach 
the greatest importance : but, a cela prés, this créme, notwithstanding that 
it is a little indurated, is by no means a sufficiently prominent excrescence 
to destroy, though it may a little blemish, the fine polish of the really de- 
lightful society of Vienna.’”’—Vol. ii. p. 284-288. 

We are not aware whether “excrescences of indurated 
cream” (to borrow Mrs. Trollope’s elegant euphuism) are 
really susceptible of a fine polish ; but after these anecdotes 
it is a little odd to be told in the same page, in speaking of 
the waltzers, that “freedom from affectation pervades every 
“part of their deportment from timid youth to reverend age, 
“and unquestionably forms one of the greatest charms of the 
“ splendid circle.”—p. 288. 

We have observed—and observed with astonishment—that 
Mrs. Trollope has presumed in her political disquisitions to 
enlarge upon what she supposes to be political principles, 
without the slightest acquaintance with political facts. It is 
still more astonishing, that with so abundant a store of obser- 
vations on the manners and graces of polite society in Vienna, 


she should have omitted all mention whatever of the mo- 
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rality of that capital. The error which leads the ignorant 
portion of Europeans to believe that Vienna is a peculiarly 
corrupt city is about as widely spread as that which asserts 
that Austria is an ill-governed empire. When Mrs. Trollope 
was so earnest in defence of Austrian politics, had she no word 
of eulogy for Austrian morals? Had she no opportunity of 
exercising her ingenuity in the praise of latent virtues, or her 
virulence in the rebuke of conspicuous vice? If her work was 
meant to have given a fair picture of any one class, or of any 
one spot in the empire, this point could not have been over- 
looked: one of the most serious, and, as we believe, one of 
the truest charges against the Austrian government is, that it 
encourages the grosser tastes of the people, that it connives 
at their sensual excesses, in order to stifle and command their 
intellectual and political cravings. Nobody who is acquainted 
with Mrs. Trollope’s writings can doubt that her zeal for 
public morals far exceeds any pusillanimous delicacy which 
might have kept another authoress from treading on this 
dangerous and difficult ground. The motives for her silence 
must have been of a different nature ; and she probably holds 
that there is something sacred in the sins which serve to keep 
down man’s unruly spirit from all aspirations to higher things 
than the banquet of the day, whilst they cement with salu- 
tary corruption the venerable walls of her favourite edifice. 
Such was the opinion of the Emperor Francis ; such has been 
the policy of his favourite minister. It signified but little to 
them how much the people frequented the brothel, provided 
they wholly abstained from criminal conversation with un- 
licensed writings, and a criminal interest in public affairs. 
Such is the root of the system: and Mrs. Trollope, faithful 
to the study of externals, has copied, with the ludicrous satis- 
faction of a Chinese artist, the flattering appearances of as in- 
secure an administration, and the showy gloss of as profligate 
a society, as any in Europe. The vaults beneath the church 
of St. Stephen are not darker and fouler within. 

By Mrs. Trollope’s own showing, this cream of the civilized 
world, this thick scum of society, contains none of that varied 
information, that acquaintance with all that is graceful in art 
and letters, that easy flow of wit and that superiority of in- 
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tellectual power, which in other times and countries has thrown 
so pleasing a veil over the vices of arbitrary governments, and 
the coarse internal construction of a society whose outside was 
smoothed with the highest finish of art. The sole merit which 
the high circles of Vienna could have in the eyes of our author- 
ess consists in the indisputable rank of the persons she was 
allowed to jostle against. She might indeed have found nearly 
as much to improve her actual acquaintance with the affairs of 
Austria in a well-dressed party of wax-work figures: but there 
she would have had nothing to suppress, and she would have 
lost the glory of hiding all the intrigues and contemptible 
foibles of her patrons, under the pompous announcement of 
their titles, and the fulsome adulation she offers at their foot- 
stools. At least she might have learned from the numberless 
cards, which were doubtless left every morning on her table, 
to spell the names of some of her noble friends correctly. We 
should not then have been under the necessity of pointing 
out such errors as Liechtenstein for Lichtenstein, Sandor for 
Schandor, Seycheyni for Széchenyi, Colorado for Colloredo, 
Odelschalki for Odescalchi, Spi/berg for Spielberg, which are 
all deliberately repeated as often as these names occur,—and 
which will not fail to astonish her Vienna friends as much as 
the information that Mrs. Trollope has heard Taméorini in 
the opera of Semiramidis may startle her fellow abonnés at 
the Queen’s Theatre in London. Perhaps we are here stray- 
ing into hypercriticism, and Mrs. Trollope’s grammatical ac- 
curacy in the Latin language suggested this use of the geni- 
tive case. Her pages are set off with several other instances 
of an equally refined scholarship, and a very interesting collec- 
tion of Latin inscriptions copied from the guide-books, which 
all tend to raise our opinion of the writer’s knowledge of the 
dead languages to as high a pitch as is compatible with her 
striking ignorance of some living ones. 

If we have accused Mrs. Trollope of travelling with too 
large a provision of party-spirit, and of viewing the objects 
which she views at all with the eye of prejudice and self-inter- 
est, there is at least one point on which she abandons all the 
terrible associations of English politics and Irish papists for 
an affectionate and admiring reverence of the Catholic faith 
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and Catholic priests in Austria. Godefroi de Bouillon’s hat 
and flag first stir the idolatrous spirit of relic-worship in this 
pure Protestant heart. 


«‘ These almost sacred relics were presented to Austria, as we were told, 
by the Pope—but what Pope, my treacherous memory forbids me to tell 
you. Whether from reverence for his cause or for his character, or from 
affection to the delicious lay which has added such glorious rays to the 
immortality of both, I know not, but certainly I did pause long before this, 
and plagued our good conductor by slipping back, after he thought that he 
had at last got me fairly away from it, to touch with an ungloved hand a 
fragment of his sacred banner, and to look again upon the beaver that had 
shaded his noble brow. I never remember to have felt so thankful for the 
perfect belief that what I looked upon was the genuine thing it purported 
to be, as on this occasion. The standard (which so many valiant eyes 
have looked upon) is of crimson silk, spotted with gold; and though 
almost dropping asunder with age, it is still rich in colour. In the centre 
of it is painted a figure of Christ crucified, as large as life. I almost doubt 
whether the reverence of the Romish Church for well-authenticated relics 
deserves all the ridicule which our reformed wisdom throws upon it. I 
confess I do not quite approve the attributing miraculous powers to them ; 
but, leaving all such quackery out of the question, there is something very 
moving and exciting to the affections in the close contact with objects con- 
nected with what we greatly reverence.” —Vol. ii. p. 22-23. 


A few days before this memorable visit to the arsenal, Mrs. 
Trollope’s devotional feelings had been so worked upon by the 
solemnity of the mass and the mild dignity of the officiating 
prelate, that it was only by acquiring a perfect conviction that 
this was no gentleman-saint, but a man designed by his birth 
for book-binding rather than the altar, that she chased the su- 
perstitious movement from her mind*. Worse things were 
however in store,—the snares of priestcraft were about to as- 
sume a more treacherous disguise than even large and fashion- 
able parties at the archiepiscopal palace. We pass over the 











* This passage is so incredibly scandalous that it must be read to be understood : 

“We were particularly struck by the step and manner of the venerable arch- 
bishop at his entrance and exit. Nothing could be more dignified and noble ; and 
as he scattered blessings from his fingers’ ends upon the bending crowd, I should, 
had I been left to guess, have supposed him to be as high in birth as in office. But 
the fact is otherwise. This respectadie prelate is the son of a tradesman; and his 
brother is, | am told, at the present time a bookbinder in Vienna. His appoint- 
ments are large; but he is said to live with great simplicity, and to receive very 
little company at his palace. His predecessor differed from him it seems in many 
respects, being of noble family, and fulfilling more literally at least one of St. 
Paul’s injunctions, for he was much ‘ given to hospitality,’ and was in the habit of 
ee entertaining large and fashionable parties at the archiepiscopal palace.” 
bene Jo o ie p- 380. 
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ceremonies of the Holy Week, when Mrs. Trollope saw the 
affecting ceremony of washing the feet of aged men and wo- 
men, by the hands of the pious and amiable Empress. We 
omit to dwell upon the profession of three Sceurs Grises, when 
Mrs. Trollope’s interest for the devotées, (as she calls them,) 
was warmly excited, and is very properly expressed; whilst her 
more worldly tastes were soothed by the company of an accom- 
plished Princess, and her curiosity gratified by the politeness 
of the venerable, mild-featured prelate of the establishment. 
We speak not of Kloster Neuberg, with its jovial abbot and 
champagne of first-rate excellence, except to congratulate Mrs. 
Trollope on the suppression of the disgusting design by M. 
Hervieu, which was intended to illustrate this part of his 
patroness’s adventures. These are things which must have 
been of frequent occurrence in the society which she fre- 
quented. But the crowning event of her stay in Vienna, 
next in degree to the fact of Madame de Metternich’s having 
caused a portrait of Mrs. Trollope to be taken for her album, 
—the only female head ever admitted into the collection, and 
that not a feminine one,—next in degree, we say, to this re- 
markable compliment, was the visit paid to Mrs. Trollope by 
Prince Hohenlohe. 


«While sitting at breakfast this morning, I received a visit from Prince 
Hohenlohe, and another ecclesiastic, whom he brought with him. The 
name of Prince Hohenlohe has been for years associated in my mind with 
a confused mass of histories, all clearly connected, however, with his as- 
serted power of working miracles; a species of fame not calculated to 
produce in a protestant mind any great feeling of respect. But it is im- 
possible to imagine any exterior, either of countenance or manner, less 
likely to convey the idea of fanatic superstition than that of my visitor of 
this morning. How much of his reputed miraculous power may have 
arisen from his own assumption, and how much from the vehement ad- 
miration and reverence of others, (of which he has been greatly the object,) 
it is impossible for me to judge; but, whatever degree of enthusiasm he 
may have fallen into in his early youth, he is decidedly a man of talent 
and acquirement. 

«* Prince Hohenlohe, however, is still a young man, and must have been 
almost a boy* at the time those miracles which found place in our journals 


* A boy of six and twenty. Prince Hohenlohe was born in 1794, and his mira- 
cle-working career lasted for nearly two years, from 1820 to 1822. Mrs. Trollope 
forgets that it was not our journals which attributed miracles to Prince Hohenlohe, 
but Prince Hohenlohe who attributed the power of working miracles to himself 
until the Head of the Romish Church issued his supreme injunction to restrain the 
progress of the delusion. 
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were attributed to him ; but, whatever his state of mind might have been 
then, he appears now to be both a conscientious Catholic priest, and a 
well-informed accomplished gentleman. His conversation, as well as that 
of his companion, was that of men who have lived in the world, yet kept 
their feelings and opinions sufficiently apart or perhaps I might say 
above it, to give them all the advantages of lookers-on at the wild game 
playing around them. 

‘« The discourse turned upon a variety of subjects, and among others, on 
the nature and effect of the light literature of modern France. The prince 
spoke of these productions with the contempt of a man of taste and a 
scholar, and of their visible influence on the minds, and even the conduct, 
of many, with the sorrow of a Christian. He said, it was evident to him, 
that there existed in-many persons at the present day, a principle of bold 
defiance of everything held to be good and holy, which often went the 
length of affecting the appearance of vice, even while still innocent of it; 
an observation, which makes one look with loathing horror on the labours 
of this portentous school. It is a terrible spectacle to see the wicked en- 
couraged and strengthened in crime by that most deliberate and cold- 
blooded instrument of destruction, the pen; but it is a thousand times 
worse still to watch its poisonous effect on those not before corrupted. 
Speculative vice, that reasons upon its own nature, and applauds it, comes 
nearer to what one might fancy of a revelation from the realms of Satan, 
than anything else that has yet been exhibited to human eyes; and the 
free press of France has most assuredly brought forth more than one pro- 
duction that savours strongly of having been composed under some such 
inspiration. 

«‘ There was much philosophy, much gentleness, and much piety too, 
in the manner in which my catholic visitor spoke of the wild wanderings 
of Lammenais; and there was much both in his sentiments, and in his 
manner of uttering them, on this and other subjects, calculated to produce 
a strong conviction that he loved truth and virtue for their own sakes. 
In short, this visit gave me another lesson on the danger of forming opinions 
from all the floating fragments of information which surround one in the 
world ; and which, like flakes of snow, seem to have form and substance 
as they pass, but, if caught and examined, melt away beneath the touch.” 
—Vol. ii. p. 239-241. 


We have no inclination to deride the spirit of tolerance in 
which Mrs. Trollope chooses to speak of these ceremonies, 
and persons eminent in the Catholic Church. We share that 
spirit: we respect, as much as she can do, the influence of a 
faith which can bring down the proudest to works—though 
they are but symbolical works—of Christian humility, and 
which still animates, as it always has animated its disciples, 
with a strength of purpose, a unity of belief, and a compre- 
hensiveness of action requiring but a small tinge of fanatacism 
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to achieve works nearly as miraculous as those which a 
Hohenlohe laid claim to. But whilst we admit the strength 
and the extent of these principles to which so large a portion 
of the spiritual government of human affairs has for ages been 
subjected, we protest against the uses made of principles so 
high to the purposes of private imposture and political in- 
trigue. 

Not so Mrs. Trollope; these principles, in whose honour 
we have ventured to say a few words, are to be denounced— 
these rites are to be insulted, these believers are to be excluded 
from all civil rights, these priests are to be hunted down as 
the incendiary agents of the pope and the devil, till some saint 
in lawn—some princely miraculist makes a morning call on 
Mrs. Trollope, and persuades her, by his polite conversation, 
that so gentlemanly and well-born a man must be a pretty 
safe guide to Heaven. If there be one feature in the Catholic 
Church which deserves the admiration of her Protestant sister 
more than another, it is that effect of her discipline which 
levels all ranks at the foot of the altar, and confounds all per- 
sonal distinctions in the eye of the priest. If we are not 
mistaken, Mrs. Trollope observed this herself in America, as 
all other travellers have observed it, and acknowledged it to be 
the best feature of the Catholic Church in a country where all 
churches are sects. Nevertheless it required the touch of a 
baser feeling to win Mrs. Trollope’s interest to the ceremonies 
of this church—and that feeling grew till she is inclined to 
palliate the blasphemous mummeries of Prince Hohenlohe. 
The influence of a religion on a people can only inspire 
writers of Mrs. Trollope’s calibre and thinkers of her circle, 
with subjects of alarm and invective: but the influence of a 
well-mannered priest, a princely apostle, or an imperial pe- 
nitent, gilds the church with the splendour of earthly rank, 
and wins that tolerance for its impurities which its simpler 
rules could never have obtained. 

We now take leave of this book, tired with harping on the 
society of people of rank thus abused and on the advantages 
thus ill-employed, just as we should be with hearing a cox- 
comb talk for hours of the people of quality he knows, be- 
cause he can tell their liveries in a crowd, and has learned 
their houses in town from the Court Guide. When next Mrs. 
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Trollope leaves the retirement of Hadley, we can only recom- 
mend her to complete her views of society, and to mature her 
plans for the abolition of the representative system and the 
liberty of the press, by a visit to the Russian capital. She is 
certain of a hospitable reception wherever sycophancy to the 
great procures a welcome, and presumptuous or interested 
sophisms in defence of the worst evils of society are listened 
to with approval. 


ARTICLE X. 


Prospective Changes in Mechanics. 
THE ingenuity of man has not been so long and painfully 
exercised in discovering the operation of the laws of matter, 
without the possession of that knowledge, in accordance with 
the unerring government of the Great Creator, producing its 
reward. It is but too true, that the application of those dis- 
coveries among a people whose earthly deity is wealth has 
been injurious to the community. It has fostered one of the 
lowest of the propensities, the inordinate love of gain. Its 
attendants have been a forced and undue production of ma- 
nufactured commodities, reckless speculation veiled under the 
flimsy name of enterprise, sudden depreciation, anxiety, dis- 
tress, disappointment, ruin and occasional cessations of a great 
part of the demand for labour ; producing in turn discontent, 
heartlessness, mistrust, squalor, abject poverty and its fatal 
consequence demoralisation. These are among the evil conse- 
quences of the abuse of knowledge, by permitting the lower 
propensities to command instead of being kept subordinate. 
The reward we are to expect from the perfection of our ma- 
chinery, is, first a diminution of the hours of labour required 
of the operative, which will give him some leisure to cultivate 
other faculties than those which are called into daily action 
by his almost mechanical operations, and the mere animal 
appetites. In that light we may consider our progressive 
knowledge of the laws of nature applied to machinery, as one 
of the means designed by Providence to facilitate the civiliza- 
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tion of mankind. Time will be necessary to prove the truth 
of that assertion—but the improvement of the human race 
has been and must be gradual. The diffusion of knowledge 
is perhaps spreading in a more rapid ratio, than the error of 
our manufacturing system is becoming apparent, though the 
practical lessons given at intervals since 1825 ought to be 
sufficient to teach the most careless and least observant. We 
have just past the last alternation of depression, and fair winds 
of prosperity (mercantilely speaking) are again beginning to 
swell the sails of commerce—all will again be activity and 
hope, and the golden harvest in perspective will obliterate 
the pain of the losses and punishment which have lately past ; 
few will be taught by the just yet painful lesson, and again 
the clouds will darken and the storm will burst, and the same 
punishments be irresistibly inflicted. These alternations will 
probably continue until the knowledge is enforced by the em- 
ployed on the employers, and restraints are judiciously im- 
posed by the government on all the factitious means so un- 
scrupulously used to foster an impolitic system, and which 
must commence by a surveillance of the national bank of issue. 

There are many concomitant circumstances simultaneously 
co-operating which will accelerate the desired result. Among 
them, the increasing available wealth of many continental 
countries, and their imitation of our improvements in machine- 
ry, which are conveyed as soon as known to the correspond- 
ing manufacturers in those different kingdoms; to that may 
be added the prices of the necessaries of life so much in their 
favour. The working classes in our kingdom now correspond 
and co-operate, and have their institutions, lecturers, libraries 
and teachers, which must soon convey to them clearer ideas 
of the uses of their various faculties than they have hitherto 
possessed; they will require not to live merely to labour 
unremittingly for the gain of others, but to enjoy some hours 
of the day which their God has made to shine on them as 
well as on those for whom they toil. 

England can, without doubt, manufacture nearly every 
commodity with greater celerity and at a cheaper rate than 
any other country. In some points of great importance, as 
in printed cottons, the productions of Switzerland have lately 
been preferred in the Leipsic market. We are glad at being 
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able to state that the cotton grown in our East Indian pos- 
sessions is much improved, as well as the silk, and that able 
men are attending to the culture, dressing and packing of 
them. When it is remembered that we are nearly dependent 
on the Southern States of North America for our supply of 
cotton, and that it is cultivated by slaves only, it becomes a 
point of policy to have some market to rely on, in case of a 
servile war, by no means an improbable occurrence. 

Notwithstanding the manufacturing power of our country, 
there is scarcely any manufactured commodity which is not 
produced by some one other realm of a superior quality, ex- 
cepting heavy machinery and cutlery. The carpets of Persia 
are yet unrivalled—one lately imported was thought worthy 
to be made the cover of the privy council table when royalty 
presided.—The cashmeres of India are not yet equalled by 
the looms of France or Scotland.—The leathers of Morocco 
and Russia are superior te our own.—The finest cloth of Sax- 
ony has yet to be equalled in colour and durability by the 
clothiers of our country.—The silks of China and France in 
colour and quality of material are found to wear better —The 
damasks of the Continent and the broad cioth of Holland 
bear a higher price, and are more esteemed than our corre- 
sponding manufactures of Ireland and Paisley. Yet England 
produces all those and many more commodities at so cheap 
a rate, that she sells her inferior commodities to the nations 
of the world, at a price so much less than similar and su- 
perior commodities can be produced by themselves, that 
they find it more profitable to purchase the commodities 
manufactured by us from their raw materials, than to use 
their own. . A considerable portion of the muslin worn by 
the inhabitants of British India is manufactured in Scot- 
land. 

This command of commerce is effected by the superiority 
of our machinery, and the amount of the capital used by in- 
dividuals in their trades. 

Those few words open a wide view to the minds of the phi- 
losopher and the philanthropist. The machinist pauses when 
he reflects on changes which the progressive knowledge of 
the laws of nature is fast producing; changes which the phi- 
lanthropist will see with feelings of gladness, and the philo- 
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sopher considers with exultation, as leading to improvements 
of the manufacturing population, whether as relates to their 
physical or mental state. The true statesman must also 
watch the progress with deep interest, as the social condition 
of the community must as a consequence be improved. One 
retarding evil remains, It is an evil inherent in the system 
of general manufacturing, and which can only be remedied as 
the tone of national feeling becomes higher. We mean the 
system of competition. Its tendency is to reduce the profits 
of the manufacturer to a minimum, and consequently the 
wages of the workman to the lowest sum on which he can 
exist for the longest possible duration of labour; and thus 
lowering the standard of living to the bare supply of food and 
covering necessary for existence. A population in that state 
must degenerate physically; for food, raiment and warmth, in 
sufficient quantities, are necessary for the full development 
of the physical powers, and without those necessaries disease 
and feebleness ensue. Discontent and carelessness are the 
attendants of that condition. Poverty breaks down the bar- 
riers of restraint and self-respect, then moral degradation 
closes the loathsome tragedy. No one can truly affirm that 
picture to be an overcharged one of the state of our manufac- 
turing population.—We say so with grief and feelings of hu- 
miliation. Should the blessings which Providence has show- 
ered down on us be used so recklessly? The whole working 
system of our manufacturers is false and hollowin morals, policy 
and justice. It would be chimerical to expect that the manu- 
facturers would simultaneously alter their system. ‘The human 
mind is not yet sufficiently advanced for such noble co-opera- 
tion ;—the proposal would, as yet, be sneered at as emanating 
from a fool—the workmen cannot enforce it because their ex- 
istence depends on their daily toil—the statesman cannot force 
the adoption of principles, though founded on science, and 
promising the great results which always flow from sources of 
justice and philanthropy, and attention to the organic laws 
by which our nature is ruled. We must wait for the effects 
of that irresistible compulsion, which the great improvements 
in our machinery and our use of the laws of matter, now be- 
coming better known, will force upon the employer and the 
employed. That, aided by the diffusion of knowledge, and 
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upheld by the wise and the good, may, and we believe will, 
lead to a beneficial alteration in the state of that portion of 
our population on which we erroneously suppose depends our 
nation’s wealth and stability, while it is only an adjunct forced 
beyond its legitimate uses by misdirected energy, impolitic 
means and inordinate estimation of mere wealth. 

We may now advert generally to, at least, one great alter- 
ation which will be the first step to the change we contem- 
plate. Jt is the application of power without reference to lo- 
cality. Now our manufactories are, for the most part, erected 
where coals are to be cheaply and readily obtained, as they 
constitute at present the means of obtaining power. Thus 
thousands and tens of thousands of human beings are crowded 
together in narrow streets and alleys, canopied, not by the 
sky, but by clouds of smoke and deleterious gases. When 
masses are so congregated, the heterogeneous collection are 
more difficult to bring under municipal regulations, and more 
difficult to civilise by moral and religious instruction, while 
greater facilities for vice are afforded. The necessity of ma- 
nufactories being localised once destroyed, and a new zra must 
commence. Two methods now exist which will gradually 
effect the change. One is perfected and in operation; the 
other as yet in embryo, but so far advanced that the result 
may be looked on as certain. We will briefly describe the 
former, first in general terms, then in detail. The general 
term is, the method of rRANSFERRING POWER. The greater 
the distance it is transferred, the more perfect will be its ac- 
tion. It can be subdivided as numerously as the gas which 
illuminates our streets. It is inodorous, innocuous, not per- 
ceptibly affected by cold or heat ; it will neither burn, explode, 
rust, nor corrode; it may be conveyed from the same source, 
so as to be made to forge an anchor which will hold the lar- 
gest ship, or to fabricate the finest lace. The ocean tide— 
the current of a river—a mountain torrent—may be made a 
source of power, producing effects in exact proportion to the 
original velocity or weight. Any primary power, whether 
fire, water, or wind, may be transferred with unerring cer- 
tainty. We may live to see the waters of the Humber work- 
ing the machinery of Leeds, Halifax and Bradford, and 
the power of the Mersey conveyed by the side of the railway 
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to perform the same labour at Manchester, and the neigh- 
bouring districts. We may, and blessed be the day! live to 
see our pyramids of manufactories with their living masses, 
converted into villages and systems of domestic industry, 
where the parent may work his loom aided by his child, and 
yet the whole be under superintendence and regulation ; and 
where even the quantity of power used will be unerringly re- 
gistered, and consequently the quantity of work which has 
been done exactly known; where, instead of ai atmosphere 
loaded with smoke, steam and effluvia, may be for ever seen 
the clear vault of heaven; where, instead of polluted alleys 
and streets, never free from dirt and disease, gardens may 
smile and afford an useful and intellectual occupation for the 
operative after the labour of the day. 

We may now venture to describe, as simply as we can, the 
modus operandi. Suppose a torrent of water in an almost in- 
accessible mountain several miles from a spot admirably calcu- 
lated for establishing a manufactory. If the torrent be made 
to work, by means of a water-wheel, exhausting pumps, which 
draw out the air from an air-tight tube made of iron, or any 
material which will remain air-tight, and bear at the utmost 
fifteen pounds external pressure on the square inch, it is clear 
that if the other end of the tube is connected with the slides of 
an engine, that one side of the piston in the engine would be 
exhausted of the air in it; if the air is allowed to enter on the 
other side, it is evident, if the vacuum be perfect, that there 
would be the pressure of fifteen pounds on the square inch of 
the area of the piston ; as the vacuum never is complete, make 
the calculation at two thirds or ten pounds effective pressure, 
the position of the slides changing, in the usual way, the re- 
ciprocating action ensues as in a steam engine.—It is working 
with air instead of steam, and which air is exhausted through a 
tube at any distance, and carried either above or under ground, 
as most convenient, so that it be only kept air-tight. The 
friction of attenuating air, though trifling, must be considered. 
It must be always kept in mind that no power is or can be 
gained ; it is only transferred, and that with some loss. But 
as the difference between the same power produced by coals 
and steam, and the expenses of locality and other incidents, 
are great, the little loss can be easily borne. It must be clear 
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that the original amount of power may be kept whole or di- 
vided either into a few or many branches, and each taken to 
its separate engine; so that the aggregate, allowing for fric- 
tion, does not exceed the primary amount of power obtained 
from the torrent, river, wind or fire. 

Joun Hague, the engineer of Cable Street, Wellclose 
Square, has earned the immortal honour of bringing to per- 
fection that pneumatic transfer of power, and thus enrolled 
his name as a benefactor to his country. 

Like all great and useful applications of the laws of nature, 
it has had for several years to struggle against prejudice and 
ignorance, and the assumption of knowledge under the mask 
of caution. Foster of Stourbridge was, we believe, the first 
who used Hague’s engine, and has never permitted it to rest 
from the hour it was put into motion. The mint work at 
Utrecht was made by Hague, and is worked by it. The 
mint work at Rio Janeiro was also made by him on the same 
principle, and the drawings made by Mr. Bell, now in charge 
of the Pasha of Egypt’s steam vessels, are still in Cable Street, 
and of great beauty. The Sultan’s machinery for making 
gunpowder was constructed by Hague, and worked by this 
pneumatic engine, The primary power from which it is trans- 
ferred is about three quarters of a mile from the works*. The 
conviction of its importance has at last penetrated into Lan- 
cashire, and Messrs. Wrigby, Lowside Colliery near Oldham, 
have adopted it. The Tregollan Mining Company, Charles- 
town, are using it, and are in treaty forseven more. In Che- 
shire, there is one three miles from the primary power! Se- 
veral are used in sugar houses in London ; and lastly, a Com- 





* We avail ourselves of the annexed extract from a letter received since this 
article was sent to the printers. 

“ Constantinople, le 18 Janvier, 1838. 
* Messeurs, 

“ Je profite de cette occasion pour vous remercier de la perfection de toutes les 
machines que vous nous avez fait, et pour vous assurer le contentement que nous 
en avons éprouvé. Je vous en suis extremement reconnaissant ; car, par la grace de 
Dieu, la grande machine 4 vapeur et le pneumatigue ont été fort bien tourné de 
maniére que le Gouvernement en soit trés satisfait. Sa hautesse le Sultan Mah- 
moud daignera venir ces jours a visiter le bel établissement et voir l’apparence des 
machines en travail. Les cylindres pour faire du charbon par la distillation 
turent établis et deposés sur leurs fourneaux avec une perfection satisfaisante, puisque 
la chaleur provenante de la combustion s’étend trés également sur les cylindres et 
les echauffe si bien qu’elle ne laisse rien a désirer.” 
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pany has taken a wild moor in Lancashire, on which are 
streams and falls of water, for the purpose of transferring the 
power, and letting it out to manufacturers in the surrounding 
district. 

The adoption of this pneumatic engine in coal mines would 
render them comparatively safe. It may be employed in pits, 
for drawing the waggons, pumping, or any purpose for which 
power is required. It may be conducted into the places 
where fire damp or hydrogen gas have accumulated, and 
being set to work, it must consume and expel a certain 
quantity, or rather a certain number of cubic feet, of foul air 
a minute, in proportion to its size and the number of strokes a 
minute, and supply the place of them with pure atmospheric air. 
The state of the air expelled may be tested by a simple method, 
and thus it would be unerringly known when that part of the 
mine was safe for the workmen to approach. When we con- 
sider the hundreds of lives lost, and the many families bereaved 
by the imperfect methods now in use for ventilating mines, 
the coal-owners, who live in luxury by the toil and sweat of 
men who work in the bowels of the earth, exposed to never- 
ceasing danger of life or personal injury, are bound, by every 
law both human and divine, at least unhesitatingly to inves- 
tigate the claims of such an invention to their support, adop- 
tion and reward. ‘That the method of ventilating coal mines 
is in a rude and barbarous state no man acquainted with the 
subject can for an instant doubt. John Martin, the celebrated 
artist, confounded and put to shame the coal mine viewers 
before the Committee of the House of Commons which ex- 
amined more particularly into the horrible explosion of the 
Springfield Colliery ; and proved incontestably by the plans 
of the mine, that the system of ventilation was so imperfect, 
that the deaths of the poor men, and the woe and misery 
of their widows and children, were chargeable to them. 
We should much like to see that circumstance illustrated 
by Mr. Martin, and the plan of the colliery _it really ex- 
isted before the explosion commented on by him, and his 
system of ventilation explained and illustrated by drawings. 
It can hardly be expected that even as spirited and patri- 
otic a man as John Martin should be put to the expense 
of such a publication, unless the coal-owners themselves were 
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to request it, and guarantee the expenses. If scientific and 
practical men, as Professors Faraday and Wheatstone, aided 
by men of talent and experience, as Mr. William Brandling 
and Mr. Matthew Bell, M.P., were to examine, at the desire 
of the coal-owners, the plans, and report on them; and if they 
thought the improvements important, to reward the projectors, 
as such benefactors ought to be rewarded, by men whose 
properties are rendered safe, and whose workmen are thereby 
secured from danger, they would only do their duty. The 
coal mines are not worked by any scientific system: if they 
were, accidents from explosion would be very rare. The mines 
are not, as we have said, properly ventilated, neither are the 
men who superintend them men of real science, or with their 
power they would long since have laid down systems founded 
on principles. Which among the Northern coal-owners has 
a pneumatic engine, though it has been put before them these 
seven years? 

When John Martin proposed his genius-conceived plan 
for conveying through cylinders on both sides of the Thames, 
from Vauxhall to the Tower, and then to properly constructed 
receptacles, the drainage of this great metropolis; and for 
placing on those cylinders, covered wharfs, supporting on Doric 
or Ionic columns one continuous walk guarded by a handsome 
balustrade and lighted with gas, it was proposed by Mr. N. 
Ogle, one of the Committee, to superadd the pneumatic power; 
rendering the pillars and architraves, which were to have been 
hollow and of cast iron, the places where the vacuum was to 
be created. That pneumatic power was to be let out to wharf- 
ingers and others, and could have been extended to any re- 
quired amount, and at the same time ensured a down draft 
through every drain. Mr. Hague at once saw the facility and 
utility of the application. 

Let the reader picture to his mind’s eye the banks of the 
Thames; for five miles continuous ranges of pillars surmounted 
by walks, between which ran, no longer a polluted stream, 
but the clear and pellucid river,—the advantages combined 
were such as only a mind like Martin’s could have conceived. 
The engineers declared the facility with which it could be 
executed. That able society of the Architects of England 
unanimously and spontaneously sent in their opinion of its 
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practicableness. The Templars, who saw the splendour and 
utility of the structure, thought their gardens would be adorned 
by it. The wharfingers hailed with ready assent the great ad- 
vantages it offered to them. The Government applauded the 
scheme and were ready to support it; Mr. Spring Rice paid 
earnest attention to the statement of Lord Euston, Sir Patrick 
Ross and other members of the Committee. Captain Beaufort, 
the hydrographer, than whom no abler man superintends a 
government office, gave his ready acquiescence to do all that 
was possible in his department; and lastly, the Lord Mayor 
and the city authorities welcomed the projector and his use- 
ful, beautiful and mighty plan. We must not here omit to 
mention that Sir Richard Trench, who had proposed some 
years before a continuous quay, with the generous spirit of 
a gentleman, declared the plan to be so far superior to his 
own that he gave up his former ideas, and would support 
Mr. Martin with his best ability. Why has this superb plan 
been stopped in its progress? Unless we had the documents 
before us, we should not dare to state the fact. After pur- 
suing a course in the formation of the directory, which was 
not satisfactory to Mr. Martin, the well-known Dr. Granville 
claimed first the situation of Managing Director, with a salary 
of £800 per annum, to commence on the passing of the act 
applied for, and to increase contingently to £1500 per annum, 
with appointments, house, &c., &c., putting the just claims of 
Mr. Martin wholly on one side. The claims of Dr. Granville 
did not stop there. He actually claimed, on certain events 
transpiring, 500 shares at par, as “ MATURER OF THE PLAN.” 
Such jobbing Mr. Martin resented with calm and becoming 
dignity, refused his assent and retired from the concern*. This 
stupendous plan of Martin’s has now, in Dr. Granville’s hands, 
dwindled down to a catchpenny collecting of the filth of Lon- 
30,000 shares shall be issued, it declares, that after a dividend has been paid Three 
Thousand more shares shall be created, and “the Directors shall be entitled and 
required to purchase such additional 3000 shares at par, for the benefit and at the 
cost of the originators of this Company, and certain other persons, in the propor- 
tions hereafter mentioned.””—“ The proportion of the beneficial interest in such 
3000 shares shall be as follows: For Mr. Martin as inventor of the plan, 650 shares. 
For Docror GRANVILLE AS MATURER OF IT, 500 shares. For Mr. Twiss as the 
author of the financial plan, 500 shares. For the chairman, in consideration of 


his not receiving a salary, 300 shares. For Mr. Burn, (Solicitor,) 300 shares. 
For each of the ordinary directors, excepting Mr, Twiss, 50 shares,” 
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don in some incomprehensible way. We leave it to the world 
to give a name to the man who would attempt to rivet a repu- 
tation on the fame of another; merely referring to the ancient 
fable of the jackdaw that strutted in borrowed plumes. The 
fact is, the doctor does not understand the plan of Martin, 
nor the adaptation of the pneumatic power; he is by no 
means fit for the situation he so presumptuously claimed, and 
to which alone Mr. Martin should be appointed,—and so he 
has naturally sunk into that cloacan speculation, which is 
better suited to his taste and ability. It has been thought by 
very competent men that three millions would be sufficient to 
complete the whole plan, and that a fair interest could be derived 
from various sources, such as the walks, wharfs, pneumatic 
power and manure, and which would increase. If it were 
completed it would be worthy of England, and give a great 
example of that transfer of power, which, as we have shown, 
must lead to the amelioration of the working classes. 

This pneumatic power has been lately adapted to clearing 
mines of water, and must prove a great auxiliary in that ex- 
pensive and difficult part of mining operations. The applica- 
tion is so contrived, that it can be used perpendicularly, carried 
along levels, slopes, round curves, by sharp angles, or all in 
succession. ‘There is a full-sized apparatus which can be 
seen at Mr. Hague’s, and we believe that two are already at 
work. We are not of opinion that the same quantity of water 
can be raised the same height by the pneumatic apparatus 
with a less expenditure of power, than by the present method, 
though such has been the opinion of some practical men: it 
is the convenience of being able to use the apparatus under 
so many different circumstances that we admire, and which 
the practical miners so justly extol. The apparatus may be 
thus briefly described. Suppose a series of iron boxes, each 
containing a ton of water, and twenty feet from each other. 
Exhausting pumps extract the air from these boxes, the water 
rushes into the lower box to fill the vacuum; as soon as it is 
full the valve closes, and the communication to the box next 
above opens, and the water goes to the next, and so on, until 
it is poured out either to flow away, or used to work an over- 
shot wheel: as soon as the first box has delivered its water to 
the next above it, the water rushes into it again, the vacuum 
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being kept up, and the action continues. .The machinery is 
very strong and simple, and not by any means liable to get 
out of order. It is evident that the cumbrous assemblage of 
beams, rods, buckets, (always wearing out,) and leather, are 
all done away with, and instead of forcing a monstrous co- 
lumn of water, it is made, philosophically, to follow and to 
flow away. The experiments tried some years since, for the 
South American mines, failed from the imperfection of the 
machinery, and the fact of science not being then so far ad- 
vanced as to lead to such results as Hague has produced. A 
pneumatic engine may be made to work a pneumatic water- 
raising apparatus, the primary power for effecting which may 
be any number of miles distant! Such facts throw into sha- 
dow the expectations which were entertained by the most vivid 
imaginations only a few years since, and open a field for fresh 
exertions and new success. 

We cannot, before concluding this branch of the subject, 
help expressing our regret, that the first Sovereigns, who have, 
by their acute and intelligent agents, been made acquainted 
with these adaptations of the natural laws, and who have 
adopted them, are foreigners and despots. When the great 
and hitherto neglected science of moral politics could be so 
illustrated, we wish that a British monarch had been the first 
to foster and support a change, which must clearly be useful 
to every class of subjects in the state. 

The second, which we have said is in embryo, is the appli- 
cation of the Voltaic battery, or electro magnetism, as a primary 
power. The results of the experiments hitherto made known 
are sufficient to induce the conviction, that it requires only 
talent, perseverance and money to perfect it. We have heard 
much of the experiments of Mr. Davenport, of America, as if 
the discovery had emanated from him. It appears that he 
was not aware of what had been effected in Europe. Jacobi, 
from a series of profound and ingenious experiments, produced 
direct rotatory motion, at the expense of half a pound of zinc 
in eight hours, for half the power of a man. Faraday’s law 
of equivalents would have to be considered, and by it the ex- 
pense of producing the power could be approximated. With 
the highest respect for Jacobi, we are not prepared to conclude, 
without further consideration and experiments, that this new 
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motor is less in expense than any known, while we subscribe 
to its being safe and simple in its application. The Emperor 
of Russia has supplied Jacobi with funds to pursue his ex- 
periments; and as soon as that distinguished philosopher 
makes known that he is ready, a vessel is to be fitted out 
under his directions, with this motor to propel it against the 
winds and waves. The scientific and mercantile communities 
of the world may look for the result as one which must change 
the existing system. 

Much of the intelligence, capital and energy of the nation 

has been, within these few years, employed in changing the 
method of transit by land, by substituting mechanical for ani- 
mal power, and using the substitute on lines of iron rails, as 
nearly level and straight as the nature of the country will ad- 
mit. We are aware that we are entering on tender ground, 
and that we have interests and prejudices likely to be arrayed 
against us; but we shall fearlessly perform our duty, and en- 
deavour, without technical phraseology and puzzling tables, 
to set the truth briefly and simply before our readers. The 
subject is important, and demands our care and dispassionate 
judgment. 

Railroads are monopolies. The spirit of our laws is averse 
to monopoly. It may be urged that clauses are inserted in 
the acts permitting any persons, under certain restrictions, to 
place locomotive engines and trains on the railways: those 
restrictions amount to prohibition, and were intended to have 
that effect ; for the times of starting, the fares, the demand for 
the use of the railway, the sheds, &c., are in the power of the 
Companies, whose interest it is to retain a monopoly, and there 
is no summary appeal against the directors of them. Hence 
it is clear that the transit by railway must ever remain mono- 
polies. It was proposed by Mr. Charles Tennant, late mem- 
ber for St. Alban’s, that the Government should insert a clause 
in every railway act, compelling the Company to carry the 
mails free, as a small return for the virtual monopoly given to 
them : the public would have been benefited, while the cost to 
the railway companies would be only nominal. It is not too 
late to follow that excellent suggestion. Mr. Tennant was 
one of the first and most able advocates of the reduction of 
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Should railways ever become the principal method of 
transit, it is evident that the animal power now used on the 
common roads will be replaced by mechanical power. The 
chief receipts of tolls, with the amount of which the roads are 
kept in good repair, will cease, and consequently the means 
of keeping the roads in repair will be greatly diminished, and 
the roads become deteriorated. The majority are in that re- 
spect injured. The agriculturist has no longer the same 
facility of carriage to the market; the traveller who drives his 
own vehicle, or rides his horse, or the family which prefers 
leisure, are all injured. Let us suppose six main lines of 
railways out of London ; and the horses, which before their 
adoption performed the labour, no longer in existence; any 
discontented rabble might rip up a few feet of these railways, 
and the transit from the capital is stopped. The loans secured 
on the turnpike trusts are all put in jeopardy; and though 
lately some clauses have been inserted in the acts relative to 
them, we believe, that if there was any attempt to enforce 
them, a tedious and expensive suit in that most horrible of 
courts, the Court of Chancery, would be the result, where the 
lawyers would divide as spoil the greatest portion of the sum 
contended for. 

As an investment of capital the railroad appears to be 
among the worst in point of security, and the most question- 
able in point of interest. Liverpool and Manchester are ad- 
mitted to be the two greatest points of intercourse for goods 
and persons in the kingdom; that railway is said to have 
paid from the returns about nine per cent. per annum. Is 
that sufficient interest for the quality of the security ? Should 
another railway, or any other method of transit as desirable, 
be established, what becomes of the interest on the capital 
invested? What is the actual value of the property, iron, 
wood, bricks, buildings and engines of any railway? Nota 
fiftieth part of the sum expended. What then is the actual 
security for the capital invested? It is reduced to the prodba- 
bility that the road will continue for ever to monopolize the 
transit of that particular line. A probability which every en- 
gineer is slyly smiling at. Of that hereafter. If the most 
promising line of railway, with a monopoly, can only return 
nine per cent., what will the others of less promise return ? 
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We have looked into the hyperbolical nonsense contained in 
prospectuses concocted by interested attorneys, and can per- 
ceive nothing but delusion—nothing but barefaced attempts 
to extract the deposits from the pockets of the avaricious or 
the uninformed. The ridiculous calculation of the returns 
from the transit of commodity for consumption shows the 
most lamentable ignorance of the alphabet of political cecono- 
my. 

The London and Birmingham Railway will sink six mil- 
lions of money ; the interest of that sum at five per cent. is 
three hundred thousand per annum ; add as much more for 
expenses, and that will be a minimum, and we have £600,000 
per annum to be gained so as to pay the shareholders five per 
cent., and to keep their railway in order in all its branches 
and details. Should any cheaper, and as efficient method of 
travelling in that direction be established, what would be the 
value of the shares? The younger Brunel, a man of spirit 
and talent, must have seen that railways, on the same con- 
struction as those of Liverpool, London and Birmingham, 
were not sufficiently advanced to realize the promises so pro- 
fusely made, and has therefore determined to endeavour to 
improve on those lines of railways, and has succeeded. We 
shall enter on that point in its proper place. The South- 
ampton line is that which is as likely to pay an interest as 
any in England, as it will, comparatively speaking, cost less © 
than the others, while its advantages are great. The Isle 
of Wight, Jersey, Guernsey, Havre de Grace are among the 
principal points; from Havre the steam vessels to Roucn 
are, in point of cleanliness, style and speed, superior to any 
boats we have. Had a communication been taken to Bris- 
tol, through Salisbury, it would have made the Southamp- 
ton railway far more valuable, and opened an inland trade 
with Wales, while Southampton would have been the en- 
trepot between Bristol and London. The mere carriage of 
coals to Salisbury for the use of that city and the district 
must amount to at least 40,000 chaldrons a year. Notwith- 
standing that error, the Southampton shares, at par, are better 
worth the price than other railroads at a premium. It is, as 
a security, subject to the same objections as the others. 

An error has been committed on all the railways hitherto 
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constructed, which has been, and will continue to be a source 
of great expense. It has compelled the directors of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester line ¢o take up the rails they originally 
laid down, and to put down much heavier ones in their places. 
The error is in having made, for the sake of giving the power 
of traction, the locomotive engines too heavy. The carriages 
are also too heavy. The locomotive engines ought to be as 
light as possible, the weight of the train should be adapted 
to it, and for the sake of ceconomy (in the aggregate) and 
of public convenience, the trains should go oftener, drawing 
less weight. There can be no utility in constructing carriages 
to contain six people, and a few boxes, of several tons weight, 
when they have no obstacles to jar them, or holes or ruts to 
obstruct them. Adhering to the error of placing engines and 
trains of such great weight on the rails entails an increased 
and unnecessary expense in the magnitude of all the materials. 
Mr. Brunel has made the rails of the western road seven feet 
wide, which gives a greater base than the other railways hi- 
therto constructed, and which will permit vehicles to travel 
in safety at much greater speed than any others have yet ac- 
complished. The great diameter of his wheels is more doubt- 
ful ; it will give a great advantage, with a diminution of safety, 
in speed on level ground, with a proportional loss on the 
least ascent. Mr. Brunel’s improved base enables him to keep 
all the body of the vehicle within the wheels, which renders 
the carriage more stable, and diminishes the wear and tear 
considerably. On the Greenwich railroad (which is in a dis- 
graceful state) the carriages are much beyond the wheels, 
and the passengers sit along the sides, and thus have a ten- 
dency to sway the carriages; the same unmechanical error 
exists on the other railways. It is not generally observed, 
that all the curves on a railway are constructed with short 
pieces of straight rails, so that the strain on the carriages 
must be uneven; and as the wheels of the engines are con- 
nected to the ends of the same axle, the strain on the wheel 
performing the inner circle is very great, and which, added 
to the imperfect construction of the curvilinear rail, is an- 
other great cause of the wear and tear. The conclusion to 
be drawn from these remarks is, that the rails should be 
laid down very wide apart, the engines be built as light as 
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can be constructed, the carriages should also be as light 
as ingenuity can devise, even to the use of torsion springs, 
and the placing luggage in separate light covered carts. The 
increased speed which this method would allow would also 
permit more frequent stoppages, which for physical reasons 
is only humane, and in accordance with reason. The greatest 
attention should be paid to the construction of the wheels. 
The only truly mechanical and unquestionably safe ones yet 
constructed, are those of wrought iron, with pyramidal spokes 
riveted through the periphery, dove-tailed, and bearing each 
against its next spoke, and to which a bos or nave is brought, 
and into which, sideways, those dove-tailed spokes are inserted 
without violence (or the nave is cast on to the spokes); a 
plate is then secured over them, and a circle of flaunch iron 
shrunk over the periphery ; it is then turned in a lathe, so 
that its corresponding wheel should be exactly the same di- 
ameter. It is admitted that a wheel so constructed must 
last as long as the metal; it cannot compress, it cannot draw 
out, and unless a vast number of tons weight were placed on 
the rim, it could not be crushed. We are indebted to the 
same ingenious John Hague for those wheels*. 

In addition to width of railway, it is adviseable to have 
the engines on six wheels, the two centre being the revolving 
levers. The advantages of six wheels overbalance the disad- 
vantages. Before the leading wheels of the engine, which 
draws the train, should be a well-made implement to raise 
and cant over the rail any accidental substance which may 
be on the road, and which might be the cause of great in- 
jury to the passengers and to the machinery, which would in 
all probability be thrown off the rail iron. The longitudinal 
sleeper, introduced by Mr. Brunel, is a great improvement. 
Mr. Martin’s railway of timber is worthy of consideration, 
and may be applicable in many situationst. 

We shall now speak of the manner in which the mere 





* The ravages of wet and dry rot are now effectually prevented at a very cheap 
rate by the patent process of Joshua Margary. It is about one-tenth of the cost 
of Messrs. Kyans’ corrosive sublimate, and is equally applicable to canvas and 
cordage. We have seen the experiments and watched the progress of them. The 
Admiralty, with becoming zeal, on being informed of the facts, directed the fairest 
trials to be made at Woolwich, and have since had a quantity of canvas prepared 
under their own inspection. 

t Settlers would find them advantageous to use. 
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transit is conducted by the men employed; and, unless we 
err, we shall convict all the directors of neglect, or of want 
of practical information. This is not done with any feeling 
of invidiousness or of disrespect, but as a duty; for the safety 
of many thousands are dependent on the management. The 
hundreds of deaths and dreadful accidents which have oc- 
curred since the formation of the railways, shows that a suffi- 
cient number of steady overseers have never been constantly 
superintending the works, with authority to enforce, by fine 
or dismissal, any breach of the regulations and orders. Acci- 
dents are merely violations of the physical laws, and in ninety- 
nine instances out of a hundred may be avoided by care. It 
cannot be expected that uninfcrmed workmen should be aware 
of the irresistible power of engines, or the philosophical laws 
connected with all their operations; their ignorance, and con- 
sequent neglect, have been the cause of innumerable accidents; 
for no men purposely run the risk of life, or of having their 
limbs crushed, or their persons burnt or scalded. There has 
been a degree of indifferentism which reflects disgrace on the 
directors. Every contract ought to have contained a clause 
compelling the contractor to issue from time to time orders, 
and to have, in accordance with the nature of the work and 
‘the number of men employed, steady supervisors. Had the 
expense fallen on the company, the directors had only to re- 
duce the law expenses, carried in every instance to a shameless 
sum, or the demands of the surveyors for their employés, who 
were, and are, idle half their time, and on whose salaries they 
gain at least one hundred per cent. per diem ! 

It is well known when the railway is open, that mere inex- 
perienced boys or men are sent in charge of an engine with a 
train: a sufficient number of men instructed in the nature of 
such a powerful implement are not to be found, and no means 
of training them have yet been adopted. Men are neither 
heaven-born engineers, nor heaven-born statesmen. Even 
the superintendents are in many instances persons appointed 
by the patronage of the directors. We give the following 
fact as an illustration. Towards the West of England a 
secretary toa railway was required ; a gentleman who had for 
many years held, with honour to himself, the situation of a 
colonial secretary, united with a young man of known engi- 
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neering talent, who had also been habituated to business, and 
had once held the office of secretary. Those two offered their 
joint services for the salary proposed for one; they were re- 
jected, and an itinerant dancing master was elected. 

The stoppages which have been so loudly complained of 
on the Liverpool and Birmingham line, and also on that part 
of the line from London to Birmingham which is open, show 
that the management is very imperfect. As we have said, 
the men in charge of the engines are not instructed, the su- 
perintendents are not numerous enough. We heartily re- 
commend the immediate and determined reduction of the vast 
sums uselessly absorbed by the attorneys; and a more econo- 
mical system with regard to fuel, which is wasted in a manner 
which deserves the severest reprobation. Those reductions 
would enable a company to build, every three or four miles, 
neat and comfortable cottages, which, with a salary of £150 
per annum, would induce respectable half-pay officers of the 
army and navy to become responsible for the distances on 
each side of them in every respect. Men who have been 
accustomed to be commanded and to command are always 
the best for such services. Let us say that the annual ex- 
pense for the whole distance between London and Birming- 
ham would be £2000 per annum; that would only amount 
to a slight reduction from the unintelligible demands for law- 
charges. The preservation of the property would cover more 
than three-fold that outlay; the safety would be increased, 
and a very valuable race of men brought into honourable 
and useful occupation. Wherever military and naval men 
have been employed on the railways they have been found 
the most regular and efficient managers. 

The number of passengers now conveyed by one train cre- 
ates confusion and much discomfort. If three light trains 
instead of one were started in three successive hours, the 
public would be accommodated, and the proprietors repaid. 
There is a deficiency of thought and consideration in all the 
present arrangements, which ought to be forced on the notice 
of the directors. 

The machinery by which the transit trade is carried, is, in 
some respects, good ; in the principal points miserably defect- 
ive. The boiler now used on all the railroads is a very un- 
mechanical production, and cannot be considered perfectly 
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safe. The pumps are also of a very secondary character, and 
in case of any emergency which required a considerable vo- 
lume of water to be injected, from the steam being at an un- 
due pressure, and the safety-valve, from accident, fast, they 
are quite inefficient. There should be the means of letting 
fall out all the fire at a moment’s notice, which could be con- 
trived by any of the able men who construct the engines. 
The fire-boxes (a queer name) constitute a barbaric addition 
to that mechanical abortion called a Booth’s boiler. Until 
lately, the tubes which pass horizontally the length of the 
lower semi-diameter of the boiler, when first put in, weighed 
thirteen or more pounds. The rapid blast, mingled with 
ashes and other cutting substances, soon wore away the inner 
surface, until they were so thin as to be unable to bear the 
external pressure of, perhaps, forty pounds on the square 
inch, and then they collapsed, generally severely scalding the 
engine-men, and stopping the train until the holes were 
plugged up. Hundreds of those explosions took place on 
the Liverpool and Manchester line. The tubes weighed about 
six pounds when taken out, and were of copper. Tons were 
consequently wasted in a year. As so many scientific men 
were employed, we have wondered at their sagacity in bring- 
ing copper and iron together; the iron was certain of suffer- 
ing by the voltaic action. The tubes are now rather larger, 
placed farther apart, and made of expensive mixed metal. 
They ought to be made of charcoal plate-iron riveted and 
caulked, with flaunches riveted through the end plates of the 
boiler, and then caulked. There is no difficulty in making 
those tubes ; the expense would be about one-third of the pre- 
sent cost, the safety and durability greater. The boilers are 
always leaking, and are the jest of all engineers who under- 
stand the desiderata required. A very heavy fine should be 
imposed on any directors, personally, who permitted any 
engine to travel without two or three different-sized circles 
of wire net-work in the chimney*. The pieces of red-hot 
coke, which we have seen ejected, may be productive of great 


* Since this article was written, the following appeared, so completely corrobo- 


rative of our opinion, that we insert it. 
“ Times, Feb. 12, 1838. 


“ So high was the wind on Wednesday, that flakes of fire were driven from the 
‘* locomotive engine on the Birmingham Railway a distance of 45 yards, which set 
* fire to the stacks on one of the farms belonging to the Duke of Grafton, between 
“ Stony Stratford and Northampton, burning ricks to the amount of £700,” 
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mischief. A dry ripe harvest may be burnt, stacks or thatched 
buildings may be ignited by those embers, horses passing near 
be made unmanageable; and if one should be burnt by a 
morsel of coke when passing an engine, it will never forget 
the danger. 

Having written thus candidly on railways, we must enter 
on the still more important question of their necessity, their 
comparative future utility with steam carriages on the com- 
mon roads ; and the probability of their value, as investments 
of capital, being greatly deteriorated when those vehicles are 
more generally brought into use. 

A very able Committee of the House of Commons decided, 
in 1832, that steam carriages could be propelled with consi- 
derable velocity, on the common roads, with perfect safety, and 
could ascend the steepest hills without the aid of horses. It 
may be justly asked, why have they not been brought into 
common use? The answer is simple but true, and may be 
divided into two clauses; first, very little capital has been 
advanced to perfect so great a work. Tens, even hundreds 
of thousands have been expended to bring the locomotives 
used on railways to their present imperfect state, while indi- 
viduals, and not one of them capitalists, have been left to 
work out the other undertaking with inadequate means. The 
second reason is, that the projectors have anticipated the age. 
It is a curious historical fact, that all the great and useful 
applications of the physical laws to mechanical purposes have 
had to struggle on their way to general adoption. It appears 
to have arisen from the want of education and information in 
the greatest and most useful branch of all human learning, 
natural philosophy*. The great Watt, to whom we erect 


* Although that highly-informed and earnest disciple of true philosophy, 
Wheatstone, has been elected Professor of Natural Philosophy in King’s College 
of the London University, the class of Natural Philosophy is not well attended. 
The students, after finishing their classical studies, are merely informed that they 
are at liberty to attend the class of Natural Philosophy,—showing that the monk- 
ish prejudice still exists. . 

Since the above was written we have seen Dr. Arnott’s treatise on Warming 
and Ventilation, a work replete with philosophy, utility and good sense, written 
most attractively. We quote from it, (p. 64,) the following: “ The errors, in re- 
“ lation to ventilation and steam power, prove of what importance to general 
“ education, or, at any rate, to all professional education, it is to include, in the 
“ course of study, a knowledge of the general laws of physics, or Natural Philo- 
“ sophy, which explain the great phenomena of Nature, and which alone can di- 
“ rect aright the proceedings of men in the various acts of life.” 
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statues, and of whom we make flowery discourses, lived for 
seven years in continual fear and vexation of heart for want 
of money, and felt its effects on his health during the remain- 
der of his life. He had to give away his engines to receive a 
part of the saving they produced ! 

Symington, Halls and Fulton were all bitter sufferers, and 
were neglected, ridiculed and oppressed, because they af- 
firmed that ships could, by steam, be propelled against the 
winds and waves. Hugh Middleton was the subject of much 
abuse for bringing the New-river to a metropolis then but 
poorly supplied with one of the greatest necessaries of life,— 
he was ruined. Windsor, who brought gas to that practi- 
cable state, that the cities and towns of the civilized parts of 
Europe are illuminated with it, was hissed and hooted when 
he attempted to explain his system to an audience ; and being 
impoverished and well nigh broken-hearted, he hid his face 
and wept, and afterwards died in penury, an unwilling exile 
in a foreign land. Hague’s pneumatic transfer of power has 
been struggling for seven years; in vain has it been written 
upon, talked about, and partially used. The mercantile and 
mechanical portions of the community will soon wonder at 
their want of knowledge or their obtuseness.—So it has been 
with the projectors of steam carriages to run on the common 
roads. Gurney, an ingenious and industrious man, was com- 
pelled to sell his factory and his machines for less than a tithe 
of their value, and was unkindly spoken of and annoyed. 
Hancock, a patient, assiduous and amiable man, has travelled 
great distances, and run his vehicles on one of the worst roads 
in England (from Paddington to the Bank) for months. 
That road is slippery and full of holes, the hill at Pentonville 
steep, with a very bad foundation. We have seen Mr. Han- 
cock draw, at full seven miles an hour, one steam coach by 
another up that hill, but the public have not come forward 
to support him. 

Nathaniel Ogle has propelled his carriages in different parts 
of England with great velocity, often selecting the most diffi- 
cult roads, as from Southampton to Liverpool, and thence to 
London. He once went to Ascot races, beating all the horses 
on the road, and ascended the sand hill at Sunning with sur- 
prising velocity. Tonbridge, Maidstone, and various other 
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places have been visited by him. He never injured any ve- 
hicle or living creature, and never met with any explosion or 
any accidents or delays but such as are incidental to all ex- 
periments in mechanics. He formed a company to work his 
patent. The shares were issued, when only one subscriber, 
Mr. John Greaves of Manchester, paid his deposit 20/, into 
the banker’s hands, which were returned to him. He was thus 
put to the expense of 3800/., which with his former great out- 
lay ruined him ; and his carriages, ready for the road, are now 
standing rusting and rotting away. Some others have made 
attempts, but they have either been unsuccessful or modifi- 
cations of the vehicles of those above-mentioned *. 

Having so far vindicated the steam-carriage projectors, we 
must return to the comparison. There is no doubt that steam 
carriages on the common roads are under perfect control, 
are the safest steam machines ever used, are to be propelled 
at great velocity, are capable of ascending the loftiest hills, 
and of being regulated in their speed down any descent.— 
They are not to be stopped by snow which is not high enough 
to cover the engines ; and even in that cese a proper front 
would open a passage where horses could not work, In 
weather like that which now prevails, the roads are superior 
for locomotive carriages to railways, as they present as hard 
a fulcrum with as much more surface friction as to allow the 
engines to work with the greatest effect. In summer they 
make no dust; in winter they can be kept at any required 
temperature ; as the fire is behind, no ashes come in contact 
with the passengers, as on the railways; the motion is the 
easiest known, and there is less noise than in a common car- 
riage. Can any mechanic or reflecting man doubt that those 
vehicles will not soon be placed on the roads? As soon as 
coach-masters, inn-keepers, and the proprietors of property 








* Philosophers and mechanics have not been the only persons neglected in En- 
gland. We must not forget Chatterton, Proctor the sculptor of the Perithous, 
Montgomery the Bard of Sheffield, Benjamin West, whose life, by Allen Cunning- 
ham, shows how little his biographer understood the real merit and characteristics 
of his various works, or the character of that good man; who endeavoured to do 
good to all who sought him ; who encouraged the young, aided the needy, and who 
was never heard to speak unkindly even of those who reviled him. Baily, beyond 
all doubt the greatest sculptor England has produced, has been left to sink.—Is 
there no one to tell our Queen, whose taste for art is known to be pure and high, 
that one word, one order, would yet save him, and place him where genius, sim- 
plicity and industry deserve that he should be ? 


VOL. VI.—N® XII. 3A 
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on the common roads feel the injury that must ensue if the 
whole transit is diverted from them to the railways, they will 
come forward and support the application of steam mechani- 
cal power for carriage of persons and goods. Where the 
roads are so soft, (which is the worst condition they can pre- 
sent to a steam carriage,) as to retard the required velocity, 
they will be made hard; where the hills are very steep they 
will be lowered, though that is by no means necessary ; and 
where rough they will be made smooth. The concrete road, 
of which there is a specimen beyond Lower Grosvenor-place, 
towards Vauxhall-bridge, is, taking into consideration every 
circumstance, superior to a railway for practical purposes. On 
a well-made road, consisting of hill and dale and level, a steam- 
carriage will go at twenty miles an hour, carrying thirty per- 
sons and the usual quantity of luggage either on the vehicle 
or in a covered cart behind. The average number of persons 
who go in a train on the Liverpool and Manchester line is 
sixty, and generally a second engine is required to assist their 
ascent up the “inclined plane:”—it follows, mercantilely speak- 
ing, that there is little or no difference between the railway 
carriage and the vehicle destined to run on the common roads, 
When the expense of the railway and all its appendages are 
brought into the calculation, the balance is decidedly in favour 
of the common road. 

It has been said by the uninformed that the wear and tear 
on the roads would be so great as to prevent steam being 
applied for that purpose. Now those who possess the great- 
est experience know that the wear and tear of the steam- 
carriages on the common roads is not one half as great as 
on the railway; and if the roads are made all as good as 
the great western or the northern road out of London, the 
wear would be still less. By the employment of steam on 
the roads, monopoly, which the railways foster, would not 
be upheld ; the money and the interest lent on the tolls is se- 
cured ; from the improvements of the roads all the commu- 
nity would be benefited, and the steam-carriages rather roll 
than injure the surface. Let us now consider the time both 
the traveller on the railway and on the steam-carriage will ex- 
pend in going from London one hundred miles. He leaves 
St. Paul’s to go to the terminus, perhaps on the opposite side 
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of the Thames, at nine o’clock ; three quarters of an hour are 
required to reach the terminus, and one quarter to pay, get 
the luggage stowed, and himself seated; five hours more will be 
occupied in the railway transit, and half an hour to get from 
the terminus to the inn or centre ofthe town. Six hours and 
a half (and three disagreeable changes of vehicles) are thus re- 
quired to complete one hundred miles on a railway from the 
time and place of setting off to that of rest. A locomotive 
vehicle starts at nine from the Golden Cross, Charing Cross, 
and clears, at a minimum, sixteen miles an hour, or is six hours 
on the journey. We will allow the same time for arrival and de- 
posit, which is being unnecessarily liberal, and even then the 
same time is consumed; but the fares will be at least a third 
lower than by the railway, and still yield a great profit.— 
Suppose that ten locomotives should work the road up and 
down from London to Birmingham, and the coach-masters 
were to give ls. 6d. per mile for every mile run over, and pay 
for the coke, water, &c., and which they would gladly do, the 
daily return would be £75. If we put down a maximum of 
expense and a minimum of profit it would amount to £18,200 
per annum profit, on an outlay of, at the utmost, £12,000. 
No railway can ever compete with the locomotives on the 
common road, when once they are supported by companies or 
capitalists. There is very little more required to make them 
as nearly perfect as can be wanted, and that not in the ma- 
chinery, but in some minor details, and in beauty. Of the 
boilers used in the vehicles alluded to we shall speak when 
touching on our steam vessels. Enough has been said to put 
the public on their guard against the mania for railways, and 
perhaps to turn their attention to the approaching substitu- 
tion of mechanical for animal power on the common roads. 
The maritime steam projects now being carried on are 
grand enough to satisfy the most ardent mind for at least a 
quarter of a century to come. The Government has deter- 
mined to support the communication with the East by the 
way of the Mediterranean, Cairo, Cossein and the Red Sea. 
But no energy and devotedness, backed even by the wealth 
of the East, will, with the present machinery, which is behind 
the age, stem the opposing monsoons. It is, however, as we 
will show, to be accomplished. It is cruel to exhaust the 
3A2 
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minds, the thews and sinews of such men as Chesney and 
Waghorne and many more, by a pertinacious adherence to 
antiquated and imperfect systems, solemnly maintained by 
the assumptive cautiousness of pretended wisdom. The voy- 
age to Alexandria may be expensively performed by boats of 
the common construction. The monsoons are to be met and 
overcome, the short head seas to be ploughed through, and 
the passage made unerringly by the means of high pressure 
steam only (the safest by far). The other way to India has 
been determined on. The Azores will be the station between 
England and the islands of the West Indies. The Portuguese 
will lease the island required to the spirited merchants who 
have commenced the scheme, and there a change will take 
place of the boats and goods. Perhaps that is not judicious, 
as it must occupy time and increase expense, merely to load 
a different quality of boat. From the Azores the boats will 
proceed to the Windward and Leeward islands, while others 
go through the river San Juan, from which the obstructions, 
which are few and inconsiderable, will be removed, and wend 
their way through the great lake Nicaragua to the lake Leon, 
and thence to Lexis in the Pacific, and from thence hasten on 
to Canton, India and Australia*. Such a line of transit must 
accelerate the peopling of that fine region which encompasses 
the lakes, facilitate intercourse with our Eastern and Au- 
stralian possessions, add value and security to our western 
colonies, and disperse knowledge, religion and industry over 
countries now the haunts of the beasts that graze or prowl. 
Another set of men have been carefully building up an un- 
dertaking so useful and so just, that it deserves what it will 
reap, a great reward. They have determined to follow out 
the plan of that able man Lord William Bentinck, and esta- 
blish steam-boats on the great rivers of India, that they 
may be traversed with the same facility as the rivers of North 
America. The East India Company, after deliberate inves- 


* Mr. H. Fairbairn has written an elaborate letter to Lord William Bentinck, 
proposing a steam passage to the East Indies by the Azores, to the bottom of the 
Gulf of Mexico; then a journey of one hundred miles from Vera Cruz to Tehan- 
tepec ; and steam-boats to proceed from various places on the shores of the Pacific 
to China, Australia, India, and the islands of the Indian Ocean. This letter de- 
serves attention; it appears to have been well considered, and to contain much 
local information. 
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tigation, will not only transfer the boats they have on the 
Ganges to this Company, but afford them their countenance. 

With liberality, and on principles of sound policy, the na- 
tives are to constitute a part of the Indian Directory. The 
project has been met with open arms by the native and Eu- 
ropean residents, and we shall soon see the Ganges, the Bra- 
mahpootra, and, hereafter, the Indus, transmitting their pro- 
ductions in return for ours; and their thickly-peopled pro- 
vinces holding intercourse with realms now almost unknown 
to them, from the expense and difficulty of travelling. This 
was a debt due to our vast Eastern dominions. We have be- 
fore us returns of the numbers who have traversed the Ganges 
in steam-boats already there, and the accounts of the great 
demands for transit ; and can only say, that the numbers are 
so great, the amount of produce so much beyond what is ge- 
nerally supposed, that, with common prudence, the projectors 
must be enriched and India greatly benefited. 

We understand that the managers intend to avail them- 
selves of all that science can produce, and to combine, at 
once, the greatest safety and the greatest power. Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck directed that all political correspondence should 
be carried on in the English tongue. It has led to the esta- 
blishment of thirty-seven colleges or seminaries for the study 
of the English language, a matter of state-importance ; the 
intercourse being so facilitated must lead to a wider diffusion 
of our tongue, and with it its literature and science. If we 
continue thus to liquidate our debt to India, both will find 
their reward. Another body of men have a lease for fifty 
years of the Rio Doce in South America, and the exclusive 
right of navigating that river which leads from between Rio 
and the equator, beyond the Minaes Geraes, into the very 
heart of the Brazils ; so that the commodities of England will 
be taken by steam craft to the very doors of the inhabitants 
of the most populous and the richest districts, through re- 
gions yet unreclaimed, and where yet the naked savage wan- 
ders. The route has been surveyed by the directions of the 
Company. 

Iron boats are already gone out, with saw-mills and other 
machinery, and an iron steam-boat of 300 tons is now build- 
ing, to proceed to that river and commence the trade. The 
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banks are to receive settlers, and there is every probability of 
sources of comfort and wealth being opened, which must ac- 
celerate the march of civilisation, and most probably sow the 
seeds of industry and religion in realms where the rarest 
productions of the tropics spring up, fade and fall because 
there are none to gather. There was every opportunity af- 
forded to this body to walk in the same high course as the 
men who have selected the rivers of British India, in the ad- 
aptation of their steam machinery. Their engineer, from ti- 
midity or ignorance, has chosen to follow the beaten track, 
and thus lost the opportunity of setting a great example. 

The boats intended to attempt the passage to North Ame- 
rica, are nearly completed. They are about the tonnage of an 
eighty gun ship, and all that skill can do to render them 
worthy of the enterprise has been done—but the engines are low 
pressure, and occupy so much space and are so heavy, that it 
may be doubted their being able to carry a sufficient supply 
of fuel, particularly if they were to be opposed by adverse 
gales. With fine and simple high-pressure engines, and 
using distilled water, they would have performed the voyage 
easily. The same observations are applicable to the intended 
passage by steam round the Cape of Good Hope. High- 
pressure engines and distilled water must be adopted, or it 
will fail. 

Steam craft are of four kinds ; for war, the carrying of mer- 
chandise and passengers, for passengers only, and for towing 
merchant and other ships out of and into harbours and rivers. 

Those intended for vessels of war are not calculated for 
battle: the paddle-wheels cannot be protected against heavy 
shot. Several ingenious men are now engaged in trials of 
various contrivances to supersede them. Some hopes are 
entertained that Ericson, who has turned his attention to the 
subject, may make some discovery ; we trust however that he 
is not repeating the error of the water screw. The Admiralty, 
with the most praiseworthy wishes, are anxiously expecting 
reports of the progress. It is deeply to be regretted, that an 
annual sum is not voted for the trial of experiments which may 
render the steam navy of England more effective : when men, 
as highly scientific, and as patriotically zealous as Barrow and 
Beaufort have influence, there would be no fear of the money 
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being misspent. The present paddle-wheels, in addition to 
the defect we have noticed, would, on a calm night, give an 
enemy warning at the distance of many miles. The unceasing 
vibration caused. by the float-boards acting as hammers on 
the water is both disagreeable and injurious; in a warm 
climate in particular the caulking is destroyed. Morgan and 
Galloway have devised paddles by which it is very nearly ob- 
viated. The workmanship and consequent expense of the 
former has been a cause of their not being more generally 
used ; the latter are stronger and less expensive, and if made 
wider would in all probability supersede the common pad- 
dle. For war-boats the paddles must be protected, if possi- 
ble, against shot. The boiler ought also to be so placed that 
shot could not perforate it ; even a blow, when the steam was 
up, would make it leak at every rivet. The funnel is a serious 
objection in war steam craft; if it were shot away, or even 
badly wounded, there would be great danger of the ship being 
burnt. 

The size and weight of the boilers make larger vessels ne- 
cessary than are required for the duty they are intended to 
perform, and thus the first cost is considerably increased, and 
afterwards all the charges; the quantity of merchandise pro- 
portioned to the tonnage cannot be stowed, and the extent 
of cabin room is curtailed. In bad weather the vast weight is 
so high that the vessel rolls and labours, and strains, and 
those evils are increased from the vessel being of a light draft 
of water: the dimensions and weight of the boilers and ma- 
chinery prevent the stowage of fuel; thus shortening the di- 
stance the vessel can go without a fresh supply. There are 
other minor evils which it is unnecessary to dwell on here, 
It cannot be denied that able machinists have done, perhaps, 
nearly what can be accomplished with the low pressure en- 
gine of Watt, on which scarcely any great improvement has 
been made since it was first used. Proportion, strength of 
parts properly adjusted, the condenser and some details, are 
all that even his talents produced. 

Before we enter more minutely into this important branch, 
we must, in justice to our country, unequivocally state, that 
the declaration of the superiority of the American steam-boats 
is a mere delusion. One of the most competent judges in- 
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formed us, after a minute inspection, that the steam-boats on 
the North American rivers were in a deplorable condition ; 
most of them with the balance beam of yore, made of wood, 
with machinery of the coarsest workmanship, and boilers, 
chiefly on deck, so imperfectly constructed as to be disgrace- 
ful to mechanics: their high pressure, the mere abortions of 
ignorant and reckless men, more to be dreaded than a barrel 
of gunpowder near a fire*. The French government are pur- 
suing a very different course. Lately Messrs. Seward had to 
fit out with machinery the Ville de Paris. Her form is said 
to be perfect symmetry, and superior to any vessel we possess. 
The Normandie and Seine, two boats which run from Havre 
de Grace to Rouen, are, in beauty, cleanliness, comfort and 
cheapness far superior to any craft on the Thames, the Mer- 
sey, or the Humber. It is true that their machinery was 
made in England, and is low pressure ; but the order in which 
it is kept, as well as every part of the vessel, and the comfort 
and excellent fare are due to the French. Louis Philip spares 
no expense to improve his steam navy. The fastest boat from 
Dover to the Continent is French, with high pressure. The 
King of Holland is also a munificent patron of steam machin- 
ists, and directs his agents to discover superior knowledge and 
ability, that he may command it for the good of his country. 
We mention those facts to show, that from the Czar of Mus- 
covy to our nearest neighbours, great attention is paid to this 
power. Should there be another war in western Europe, the 
naval part will be fought hand to hand and man to man, as 
in the days of Epaminondast. Our coasting trade will gra- 
dually be changed from heavy vessels unable to fight or fly, to 
well-appointed steam-boats, one, perhaps, towing several craft 
merely laden with merchandise. There is no gale so heavy, 
that with length and strength of hawser a steam-boat cannot 
tow a vessel bigger than herself. 


* Mr. Bell, now in charge of the Pacha of Egypt’s steam squadron, was our in- 
formant. Most of our young men, with real mechanical talent and extended views, 
are taken into the service of foreign potentates. Mr. Bell has the rank of colonel, 
six hundred pounds a year, and many privileges. In our navy the rank of a war- 
rant officer, with about £150 a year, is given to the chief engineers of a govern- 
ment steam-ship. No man of even common abilities and experience would retain 
such an office, as he would be certain of much more, either on shore or with a 
foreign prince. Such ceconomy is childish and unjust to the country. 

T This we know to be the opinion of that naval hero the Earl of Dundonald. 
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Having condemned the present machinery of steam-boats as 
obsolete, behind the age, and as reducing the profits and in- 
creasing the first expense, we deem it our duty boldly to state 
what we consider would be a great progressive step. 

Every steam-ship should be built of iron, with compart- 
ments reaching above the water-mark: with them she could 
not founder: being built of iron, she could not burn. 

No steam-ship should use salt water in her boilers. To do so 
is disgraceful to science. Distilled water only should be allowed 
to be used. The Emerald, a small boat at Southampton, used 
distilled water for a long time; her condensers were made by 
Mr. Humphreys. Where the ocean is at hand there is no diffi- 
culty in condensing the steam which has passed the engines, 
and returning the water so obtained to the tanks. It isa mere 
question of proportional surface and quantity of water. The 
tanks, in accordance with the size of the vessel, may be placed 
amidships on both sides of the kelson, and constitute ballast ; 
the condensers may be placed within the lining a little abaft the 
shaft. Should the paddle, under particular circumstances, as 
to windward in stormy weather, not throw through the con- 
denser a sufficient volume of water, there must be the power 
of putting on a pump. With a properly constructed high 
pressure boiler that can be effected without a diminution of 
power, by setting the valves a few pounds higher. The mo- 
ment it is determined to use such a condenser and distilled 
water, the high pressure boilers will be adopted; and with 
their introduction will vanish all the evils and difficulties we 
have stated. 

Mr. Howard, with his patent apparatus, used distilled water 
in a long sea voyage in a government steamer. Humphreys 
did it; therefore no doubt remains of its being practicable. 
No Company has yet been spirited enough to adopt it. Is it 
from the want of enterprise, knowledge, or money? Perhaps 
it arises from a combination of the three. We are compelled 
to say that on this point the Admiralty has been supine. 
Mr. Halls has claimed a patent for his condenser: with a 
better adaptation of parts to maritime purposes, his condenser 
is worthy of consideration. There are several high pressure 
boilers now in use on the Thames. The same boiler which 
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Hancock has used in his carriage has been applied to a boat, 
and performed its duty well. Although Hancock’s boiler 
cannot be pronounced mechanical in structure, it has many 
good points about it: the price of it is cheaper than any 
other; it is.easily and quickly made, not difficult to repair, 
weighs light, occupies but little space, and though not safe at 
very great pressure, it may be deemed safe at double the pres- 
sure put on any railway boiler now in common use. It has 
been much improved of late, and may be susceptible of still 
greater improvement. It may be described as being similar 
to a number of large thin folio volumes standing side by side 
near to each other, connected by hollow bolts, which also give 
the communication ; and secured by straps and bolts, particu- 
larly the outer sections, they being the weakest. It is evident 
that this boiler presents considerable surface to the fire, placed 
beneath the lower edges of these laminz. Gurney has great 
credit for all thathe hasdone, but wemust in candour say, that 
we do not think his boiler as good as the other contrivances 
he has devised. We have always been apprehensive that the 
unequal degree of heat impinging on the small tubes over the 
fire would be so great on some one of them as first to check 
the progress of the water, then drive it both ways, and leave 
the tube to get hot, bend, then open, make a noise, and 
put out the fire, but not explode. Perhaps that evil might 
be remedied by larger tubes of thinner metal, with the rivets 
on the side not exposed to the fire. The great respect we 
have for Gurney’s talents and exertions makes it painful to 
us to write these observations. We think that the compact- 
ness of Gurney’s arrangements in his steam-carriages supe- 
rior to any extant. 

Ogle’s boiler contains the desiderata of the greatest heating 
surface in the least possible space, combined with the strong- 
est mechanical form. It has been of late so much improved 
as to render nothing more desired. The circulation is equal 
and complete. A sufficient body of water is exposed to the 
fire. There is neither rivet nor edge exposed to the furnace ; 
for vessels it would be made of wrought iron all welded. It 
produces dry steam, is easily cleaned, is perfectly safe at 
any pressure, and occupies so small a space, that allowing 
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fifteen feet of superficial heating surface to one horse power, 
a boiler which would drive with facility a hundred horse en- 
gine occupies a space equal to a cube of six feet. Against 
wind and sea this boiler will afford power up to what the cy- 
linders and machinery will bear.—A vessel with such power 
must go over or under the waves. A vessel of war, or one 
going a long voyage, might carry a spare boiler without 
inconvenience, in case of accident. Ships bound to India 
might have such a boiler abaft the galley—bearing the shaft 
stowed along the combings of the main hatchway, two cylin- 
ders not bigger than a couple of thirty-two pound carron- 
ades and a proper pump, with a condenser in the well, and a 
tank holding one ton of fresh water; with that simple apparatus, 
and paddles stowed in parts on the booms, an Indiaman would 
never be detained by calms on the line, or be liable to danger 
from currents and lulls of wind in narrow straits. The in- 
troduction of such power would enable steam craft to carry 
their proper cargo, give space for men, provisions, and fuel, 
and inspire a feeling of safety, and a confidence in being 
able to face and overcome a monsoon or a heavy gale, The 
security in war is also ensured, for it may be put far below 
the water line, Prejudice and want of information have re- 
tarded the progress of steam navigation ; to which causes may 
be added the fact, that the machinery here recommended 
being much more simple, the same profit will not accrue to 
the engineers who construct it. The power which will drive a 
steam-carriage will, applied in proportion, propel a ship ; for 
itis much more difficult to drive a carriage than a vessel. 
Fresh water is all that is required. We have shown that di- 
stilled water has been used in one instance for a long period, 
in another during a long voyage, which settles the question. 
We must make one more observation before we dismiss the 
subject. No war steam-ship, or indeed any other should be 
allowed to vomit forth volumes of smoke. A war vessel would 
be discovered long before she could see the discoverer. It is 
unnecessary, dirty and wasteful. A mixture of two thirds of 
Langennech coal and one third of coke make an intense fire 
without smoke. The Langennech coal should on no account 
be broken, but be thrown on in lumps and allowed to open 
and burn. Well-made unslacked coke produces all the heat 
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that is required in a boat, and should be always used in pas- 
sage-boats*, 

We must now conclude ; having in the limited space of a 
review attempted to sketch in a simple and popular form some 
of the great mechanical changes at hand, and some of the 
undertakings which place England as the leader of the world. 


ArTICLE XI. 


Questions de Droit Administratif. Par M. de CormeEnIn. 3 
tom. Paris; 4me édit. Tome III., in verbo Elections. 


As the reformers had recourse to the French election laws 
for some of the provisions for reforming the basis of elections, 
but we fear without making any acknowledgmentt, we have 
thought proper to examine the nature of the French machinery 
for trying them when contested ; and we shall here lay the 
result of our inquiries before our readers. The complaints 


generated by our own system of election committees cannot 
fail to invest the topic with interest. But our readers must 
have patience enough to read some dry details. 

For convenience, we may consider, Ist, the instrument for 
trying, or the Tribunal; 2ndly, the manner of trying, or the 
Procedure; and 3rdly, the power of trying, or the Jurisdic- 
tion. 


* The declaration that Martin’s act is impracticable is false. Who ever saw 
volumes of smoke from the great brewery of Sir Henry Meux at the end of Ox- 
ford Street? If it can be effected in that great establishment it can also be done 
in others, and should, for the sake of the inhabitants of this vast metropolis, be en- 
forced. A little brewery somewhere near Long Acre vomits forth its smut and 
smoke, when its great neighbour looks as if no fire was burning in it. The clouds 
which come from the breweries and soap-boilers on the Surrey side should be 
stopped under Martin’s act. The trumpery expense in the use of proper fuel is the 
real and the selfish reason for continuing the nuisance. Since this paper was 
written, Messrs. Chanter and Gray have publicly exhibited in Earl-street a smoke 
consumer which acts perfectly. It may be described as a set of fire bars, first flat, 
then sloping to 45°. The fuel descends, and at the ends falls into a receptacle be- 
yond which is a reverberating plate: the boiler is above it all. 

_ t The provisions for drawing up, objecting to, revising and publishing the re- 
gister. 
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The Tribunal—tThe broad distinction between the princi- 
ples which determine the authority of the English member 
and the French deputy to take their seats, leads to certain 
preliminary proceedings in the Chamber of Deputies that are 
widely different from what takes place in St. Stephens. The 
return of the English writ primd facie establishes the member- 
ship of the successful candidate. Not only are the exercise 
of the electoral rights of the voters, and the validity of the pro- 
ceedings at the election decided by the returning officer, but 
the qualification of the member to sit is equally investigated 
and determined by him. The successful candidate is member 
to all intents and purposes, from the return of the writ, and 
has only to take the oaths to enter upon the fullest exercise of 
his functions. In a word, the House of Commons makes no 
preliminary inquiry into the validity of the seat. On the 
contrary, the membership of the successful candidate at a 
French election is not established by the return of the proces- 
verbal of the election-proceedings (hereafter to be explained). 
He is not constituted a deputy until this document and his 
qualification to sit have been investigated subsequently to his 
election. The return of the procés-verbal only invests him 
with authority to appear in the place of meeting of the Cham- 
ber, on the day named in the king’s proclamation (ordonnance), 
to have this document and his qualification duly examined by 
the other successful candidates there present, or by the de- 
puties, in case of an election after the constitution of the Cham- 
ber according to the standing orders (Réglement) of the Cham- 
ber, and to be duly declared deputy, should that inquiry de- 
monstrate that he fulfils the conditions necessary to institute 
that office ; until then, he cannot exercise the smallest of his 
legislative functions. 

The English member may be deprived of his membership 
in consequence of the inquiry of an election committee, which 
may or may not be made ; but the French deputy cannot take 
his seat until it has undergone such an inquiry, which must 
be made. 

This preliminary examination and authentication of the 
right to sit are called a verification of powers (vérification des 
pouvoirs). It seems to have been borrowed from the States 
General of 1789, to whom it was rendered imperative by the 
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terms of the Réglement made by Louis XVI., for regulating 
the election of that body, and was probably suggested to the 
authors of that measure by the proceedings of the Parliament, 
which still mould so many of the forms of the French Cham- 
bers. 

The nature of the tribunal before which the verification 
takes place is explained in the introductory clauses of the 
standing orders. 

** At the opening of the session the senior deputy present takes the 
chair. 

«The four youngest deputies execute the office of secretaries. 

«« The chamber is divided by ballot (par la voie du sort) into nine com- 
mittees or boards (bureaux) to verify powers. 

“« The procés-verbaux of the elections, with the accompanying documents 
(pieces justificatives), are divided amongst the nine committees; each of 
them names a Reporter, i. e., a person to draw up its report, charged to lay 
before the Chamber the proceedings of his committee. 

«« The Chamber decides upon the validity of the elections, and the pre- 
sident (the senior deputy in the chair) declares those whose powers are de- 
clared valid to be deputies.”’* 

These Committees are numbered First, Second, Third and 
the like, and the examination of the elections devolves on 
them in alphabetical order as follows :—the Committee No. I. 
examines and reports on the elections of all the departments 
beginning with the letters A, B, C, and the like ; No. II, those 
beginning with E, F, and the like, in such manner that each 
Committee has, by the influence of mere chance, an equal but 
promiscuous portion of deputies brought within its jurisdiction. 
As the number of deputies is 459+, each Committee consists of 
51 Members ; but the irregular attendance of the deputies at 
the Chamber seldom admits of a Committee’s being prac- 
tically complete. 

This machinery is put in use only on the occasion of a ge- 
neral election. Partial elections occurring after the general 
verification of powers, are tried by the standing committees, 
appointed by the Réglement to examine all motions, bills, ad- 
dresses, petitions and other legislative business, previously to 
their being discussed in the Chamber. These are formed as 


follows: 


* Réglement de la Chambre des Députés. Ch. I., Arts. 1, 2, 3,4 and 5. 
+ Loi des Elections, 19 Avril 1831, Art. 38. Bulletin des Lois, Art.37, No. 105, 
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“* At the beginning of every session the Chamber is divided into nine 
committees, each consisting, as far as may be, of an equal number of de- 
puties. These committees are formed by ballot and designated by the 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, &c. Each committee names, by simple majority, (half plus 
one or more) its president and secretary. 

“The renewal of these committees takes place every month, by lot. 
When the discussion is finished in a committee, it names its reporter by 
simple majority.” * 

The constitution of such a committee is therefore the same 
as the committees for the general verification. The return of 
a partial election, on reaching the Chamber either at the be- 
ginning or during the course of a session, according to its ha- 
ving been held during the recess or the session, is forthwith 
referred to such one of these standing committees as has most 
time to devote to its investigation. 

No deputy can be objected to or incapacitated to sit on a 
committee, nor can his right so to sit be suspended; but it 
is the practice for the deputy to abstain from the deliberations 
of his committee, if and whilst his own election is on the tapis 
before it. The reporter is named by show of hands, bénévole- 
ment et sans scrutin (Cormenin). The right of the deputy to 
vote on his own admission in the body of the Chamber, after 
the report is delivered in, seems also to be established ; as is 
his right to deliberate in committee, and vote in the Chamber 
on the elections and admission of his colleagues previously to 
the adjudication of his own case. The latter privilege is 
matter of necessity, for without it not a single case could be 
decided. Butit may be suspended. “ Les députés, dont l’ad- 
* mission est ajournée (to give time to complete the inquiry) 
* ne doivent pas prendre part aux délibérations sur la vérifi- 
* cation des pouvoirs ; car le doute balance la présomption,” 
(Cormenin, 58)+ that is to say, the presumption against the 
election, in consequence of such a fact as a suspension of the 
Chamber’s decision, being at least as great as the primd facie 
presumption in its favour before the inquiry, the deputy has 
not sufficient chances in his favour to give him a right to be 
a judge of others. 

This organization offers a superficial appearance of fairness 5 


* Réglement Ch. 5; particularly the Arts. 55, 56, 57, 58 and 60, 
+ We quote M. de C’s third vol. 
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but it will be found on a little reflection that it affords almost 
as much scope to the irresponsible might of the majority of 
the Chamber, as the provisions for the balloting of our own 
election committees. The chance is very great—great in the 
same ratio as the weight of the majority—that the French 
ballot will pour into a given committee the deputies of the 
majority, in the same ratio as they are to be found in the body 
of the Chambers. Nor does this plan deprive the government, 
when siding with the majority, as it is its normal principle 
to do, of the means of using its peculiar sinister weight in 
turning the scale of voices. But the most unfavourable fea- 
ture is the want of substantive authority in the committees. 
The Chamber is neither in theory, as we see by the Réglement, 
nor in practice bound or guided by the report. The latter is 
received on the same footing as a report on the budget, or a 
sugar-bill, and the Chamber has repeatedly reversed the deci- 
sions of election committees. In fact, and in times of high 
party feeling, in practice, this is placing all the elections of 
the minority, to which colourable objections can be made, in 
the hands of the majority, which more than once, during the 
restoration, led to some flagitious decisions, Even the recent 
verification of powers of the present Chamber exhibited ex- 
amples which excited considerable suspicion and complaint 
on the part of the opposition press. “ La Chambre,” says M. 
de Cormenin, with much innocence, “ ne motive pas ses 
résolutions ”; i. e., it does not assign its reasons in the pream- 
ble of its decisions according to the practice of the courts of 
justice. Mark the exquisite naiveté of the wherefore! “ Plu- 
“ sieurs de ses membres,” says that learned deputy,—“se déter- 
* minent, indépendamment du point du droit, (without caring 
* for law or justice,) par leur affections politiques, ou par leur 
“ yépugnance pour Popinion du député élu, ou méme pour 
“sa personne,” p. 58. The debate (30 Jan., 1830) affords 
additional proof of the irresistible influence of the majori- 
ty. M. Larabit made a motion to amend the Réglement, 
on the ground expressly alleged of preventing the party in 
majority for the time being from uniformly exercising its re- 
sistless power, which is used to such excess, that the minority 
cannot even procure the nomination of the chairmen, secre- 
taries or reporters in any of the committees, 
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The Procedure.—The consideration of the proceedings of 
the Chamber obliges us to mount back to some of the ma- 
chinery of the French elections. Our readers are, doubtless, 
aware that the only proof required by the House of Commons 
of the proceedings of an English election, are the writ and its 
return. The poll-books, though indispensable to the election, 
are only evidence of it conditionally ; i. e., in the event of the 
return being contested. The system of verification of powers, 
to be of avail, renders necessary an account, in extenso, of the 
election proceedings, and accordingly the French law pre- 
scribes full measures for transporting such an account under 
the eyes of the Chamber. France is divided into 459 elec- 
toral districts (arrondissemens), each of which elects one 
deputy. The voters of each district form collectively an elec- 
toral college, and are convened under that name when an 
election is to take place. The proceedings of the college at 
an election are guided by a president, chosen by the college 
out of its own body. This is properly the French returning- 
officer. He is aided by four vote-scrutineers, also chosen by 
the voters, and a secretary named by himself and the scruti- 
neers. These six form the dureau, board or court for the di- 
rection of the proceedings, and determination of questions 
raised at the poll. The bureau is directed by the law to keep 
a written account of the proceedings in detail (procés-verbal), 
which must contain the following particulars; viz., 

1. The proceedings at the place of meeting or poll previ- 
ous to, and attendant upon, the election and formation of the 
bureau. A provisional bureau, not chosen by the voters, is 
prescribed by the law for the government of these. 

2. The proceedings of the deputy’s election; the chief of 
which are the results of the casting up of each day’s poll, 
the casting up of the total poll, the declaring of the two can- 
didates, in the case of more than two, who have gained most 
votes, and thereby exclude their competitors from further par- 
ticipation in the election, the final ballot between these two, 
and the final declaration of the successful candidate. To 
these must be added any claims to vote, or protests against the 
admission of voters, or the details of the proceedings, made 
by any of the electors at the meeting, and the décisions motivées 
(we have already explained these terms) of the board on such 

VOL. VI.—N® XII. 3B 
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claims or protests. The claims to vote must not involve 
a discussion at the poll of the qualifications of the voters ; 
these are determined previously to the election, or after- 
wards by the Chamber. 

3. In the event of a division of the college into different 
sections, for convenience, as authorized by law, the same pro- 
cés-verbal must be made by the board of each section, and the 
day’s poll and the final poll of each section carried to the board 
of the first or central section, by which they are entered upon 
its general procés-verbal, 

4. The proces-verbal must be signed by all the board, and 
the sectional procés-verbal by the sectional board, and certified. 
by the central board. 

5. The poll book, or list on which a member of the board 
sets down the name of each voter as he goes up to the ballot- 
box, with his own signature against it, must be annexed; 
likewise the written claims or protests already mentioned, and 
the voting tickets which, on the public examination of the 
ballot-box (dépouillement du scrutin) by the scrutineers, are 
objected to by the board or voters for informality. All these 
documents must be paraphés, or certified by the initials of the 
board. 

The procés-verbal must be kept en double minute, or double*. 
Immediately after the close of the proceedings, the president of 
the college transmits to the prefect of the department in which 
his district lies, both minutes of the procés-verbal and sec- 
tional procés-verbaux, when they exist, together with all the 
documents annexed, The prefect keeps one of the minutes 
amongst the rolls or archives of the department, and transmits 
the other, with all the annexed documents, except the poll- 
book, forthwith, to the Home Minister (Min. de ’Intérieur). 
He keeps back the poll-book with his own minute, unless he 
is ordered by the Chamber, through the minister, to produce 
itt. 

This is the equivalent to the return of the English member. 


* Loi of 19 Avril, 1831, Arts. 41, 42, 44, 45, 48, 50, 51, 53,55 and 57. In- 
struction Ministérielle of 29 Sept. 1830. Election cases of Drault and Fumeron, 
1834, Debates, Moniteur ad ann. Ordonnances of 11 Oct. 1820, Art. 9; and of 
11 Nov. 1820, Art, 7.; B. des L. of 1820. 

t Ord. of 11 Oct. 1820. Circulaire du Ministre de I’Int. aux préfets du 25 
Mai, 1834, ap. Coll. des Circul. Minist. 
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The mode in which these documents are brought before the 
Chamber is as follows : 

On the meeting of the Chamber after a general election, or 
a partial election held between sessions, and immediately after 
the election in the case of a partial election during the session, 
the Home Minister transmits the procés-verbal, with its an- 
nexes, to the queestors (certain officers appointed for various 
functions of management connected with the forms of the 
Chamber). These, on receiving notice of the election com- 
mittee, or committees, lay them, without delay, before the 
latter, under the direction of the Chamber*. 

The evidence of the election terminates here. The next 
step is the production of the proofs of the deputy’s qualifica- 
tion, which consists in being thirty years of age, and in the 
payment of 500 francs direct taxes+. These consist of, 

1. The acte de naissance, or certified extract from the re- 
gister of births, or, in its absence, of any other documentary 
proof, This is understood to be unnecessary in the case of a 
deputy who has had a seat in a previous Chamber. 

2. Documentary proof of being a Frenchman, and of being 
in the enjoyment of civil and political rights; both or either 
of which may be suspended, or lost, in consequence of convic- 
tion for certain offences. This is only required when the 
points are raised by or before the committee, and is not primd 
Sacie necessary. 

3. Extracts from the rolls of certain courts of justice show- 
ing, if the case exists, the registration of the separation of the 
domicile politique or qualification, when it lies apart from the 
domicile réel or habitual residence. 

4. An extract or extracts from the tax lists, signed by the 
receiver, verified by the mayor of the place where the qualifi- 
cation lies, and in certain cases, authenticated, as to the 
mayor’s signature, by the prefect or sub-prefect. When 
the qualification is by the duty on a trade-licence, (patente,) a 
certificate of the reality of the trade by the mayor of the lo- 
cality is required. In the case of a party paying the tax, 
whilst another’s name appears for it on the tax-list, as that of 


* Loi du 19 Avril 1831. Art. 59. 
+ Reglement, Arts. 14 and 89. Cormenin, p. 58. 
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a husband in beneficial enjoyment of the wife’s property ; of a 
partner, with the largest share, whose name is hidden under 
the collective name of the firm; of an imperfect or inchoate 
conveyance, partition, inheritance or devise, and of various 
others more or less analogous and easily supposable, the pri- 
vate deeds and documents must be produced. 

5. Documentary evidence of the necessary length of pos- 
session is required when the question is raised by or before 
the committee*. 

The committee is put in possession of the proofs ; but as 
the Chamber is not bound by its report, it seems doubtful 
whether the latter cannot also require the production of evi- 
dence before it. Examples of partial reference by the presi- 
dent, during the debate on a report, to documents already fur- 
nished to the committee, have from time to time occurred ; but 
the point, on which much may be said, does not appear to be 
decided. : 

Matter for contesting the return by the committee, ex officio, 
may be found in the face of the proces-verbal; such as the 
non-observance of the rules of election by the board or voters, 
violence by the latter at the poll, and other circumstances : 
it may likewise appear on the claims or protests annexed. It 
would also appear that public notoriety or grave suspicion 
may authorise the committee to push its inquiries into facts 
not shown by either, or into the status of the deputy, as when 
he is publicly charged with the loss of civil rights, or suspected 
of non-possession. 

The return may be contested from without, either by the 
unsuccessful candidate or candidates, or by any of the voters. 
The opposition is effected by a protest alleging the facts avoid- 
ing the return, and protesting against its confirmation by the 
Chamber. Such protest is signed by the protesting party 
and handed to the quzestors, who lay it, with the proces-verbal, 
before the committee. It may be accompanied withdocuments, 
such as extracts from birth or tax registers and the like, if the 
case admits them. Should the prefect have knowledge of the 
intended opposition, he may annex a counter-statement to the 
proces-verbal of his own authority, made either by himself or 


* Loi du 19 Avril, Arts. 4 to 9, and Art. 59. Arréts of the different Cours 
Royales cited by M. de Cormenin. 
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his subordinates. Sometimes the Minister of the Interior, at 
the suggestion of either party, calls on him to send such 
counter-statement to the committee whilst the case is sud lite. 

Such a system at first sight seems simple, nay, efficacious ; 
but a brief consideration of a few more particulars bearing 
upon it will show its intrinsic rudeness and insufficiency. 

In the first place, ORAL EvipENceE, with one limited ex- 
ception, is wholly excluded. According to M. de Cormenin 
the committee may hear the statement, but unsworn, of the 
rival candidates. “ Si l’élection est contestée, soit d’ office et 
par le bureau, soit par des tiers absens (voters), soit par un 
“ autre candidat, le bureau accueille dans son sein le député 
“ élu et son adversaire, l’un aprés l’autre; il recoit leurs obser- 
* vations verbales et leurs mémoires méme imprimés, qui sont 
“ également distribués 4 la Chambre ; on leur addresse (in the 
* committee) des questions officieuses sur les faits ou actes 
“ litigieux,”—p. 58. This, obscure and loose as it is, is all. 
We are informed by one of the deputies, that in the recent 
case of M. Emile de Girardin, so famous for his fatal duel with 
Carrel, a witness (his father) attended at the door of the com- 
mittee-room, desiring to speak (not to swear) to certain docu- 
ments concerning de Girardin’s French birth ; and that the 
committee declined to call him, from want of authority: this 
is the only precedent. It is equally understood that the 
Chamber has no authority to enforce the presence and state- 
ment of a witness, either by summons or warrant.—Mark the 
consequences of this exclusion. The procés-verdal, by omis- 
sion or commission, may be false ; the poll wrongly cast up 
upon it. Thedocuments annexed may contain false allegations. 
The documents themselves may be falsely dealt with by the 
various channels through which they pass before getting into 
the hands of the committee. The documentary proofs of the 
deputy’s qualification may be false, as may the allegations made 
in the protests of the contesting candidate or voters.—In short, 
there is not a single link of the proofs that may not be open to 
suspicion of error, misstatement, or worse. And yet the com- 
mittee has no means of correction but the balancing of uncer- 
tain presumptions, and, as it were, moral probabilities. A 
French lawyer, accustomed to his loose rules, relies on the sig- 
natures of thevarious parties to the papers, and as to part of the 
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documents, the sanction of the penal laws*. But nopenalty ever 
was or will be a complete security for veracity and honesty ; 
nor does its sanction apply to the false allegations not pu- 
nishable, such as those of candidates or voters. In the case of 
a fact of difficulty and intricacy, for example, a fact of bribery, 
violence, forged documents and the like, it must not be diffi- 
cult, but impossible to make more than the shadow of an in- 
vestigation without oral evidence ; and we believe that this 
defect is well understood by such of the members of the le- 
gislature who are acquainted with the subject. We have un- 
derstood from one of the deputies, a man of ability, and a 
sound lawyer, that, in the event of the eliciting of any im- 
portant facts which could be brought within the cognizance 
of a court of justice+, the committee or Chamber would sus- 
pend the inquiry, and the latter would address the Crown, or 
recommend the Minister of Justice to institute proceedings ; 
and after having notice of the Arrét of the Court, and of the 
facts in its preamble, would come to its own decision ;—a 
clumsy mode of changing an Assize Court into an election 
committee! Our informant is also of opinion, and in this he 
is confirmed by the suggestions thrown out during the debate 
on the recent case of M. de Sivry, returned for the Ploermel 
district, that importantfacts, not obnoxious to penal trial, would 
be submitted to a special committee of inquiry ordered by 
the Chamber, with suspension ad interim of the election case. 
Such a committee, as may be supposed, is omnipotent in its 
investigation, except in tendering an oath to the witnesses 
before it ; but as it is secret, and named by the majority, there 
would be no security for the activity or fairness of its proceed- 
ings. The Chamber might come to its aid by recommending 
the Crown to order an enguéte administrative, or an inquiry 
on the spot by the prefect or the like, which would, of neces- 
sity, in cases of imputation against the Government or its 
functionaries, (and these would be the most frequent,) be open 


* See Arts. 111, 145, 146, 147 and 148 of the Code Pénal; and Art. 49 of 
the Modifications of 1832. 

+ See Arts. 109, 110,111 and 112 of the Code Pénal, punishing, jn various 
ways, violence to prevent voting; the falsifying, stealing, adding or forging voting 
tickets at the poll, and buying and selling votes (bribery); and Art. 49 in the 
Modifications of 1832. See also the various subjects of the Arts. of Chaps. 2 and 
3, concerning public functionaries in the former. 
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to incurable distrust. In addition to the delay begotten by 
these rude operations, the uncertainty of inducing the Cham- 
ber to order such extrinsic inquiries is a considerable evil. 

The want of formalities proper to ensure precision in the 
proceedings, and to prevent vexatious opposition, is alsoworthy 
of remark. With the exception of the poll-book, we do not 
find that fixed forms are prescribed for the procés-verbal, the 
claims to vote, the protests at or after the poll, or the aver- 
ment of qualification. Neither do we discover that set times 
are named for the production of documents, nor that security 
is taken for bond fide opposition. ‘Those who have witnessed 
the progress of an English election petition will find no diffi- 
culty in distinguishing the numerous obstacles presented by 
such a state of things to serious inquiry. Doubtless the 
superficiality of the French proceedings diminishes the neces- 
sity of such precautions: but whata proof does their absence 
furnish of their imperfections ! 

Legal agency is not admitted; neither barristers, nor agents, 
nor attorneys, appear ostensibly in the proceedings. We 
are assured that their aid is not required, even in consultation; 
but this appears to us of difficult credence ; the more so, as it 
is employed, but not necessarily, before the Courts on the trial 
of qualifications, before election, as in other suits. Legal 
agency increases expense and often unduly prolongs proceed- 
ings; but its more than countervailing good, is the precision, 
completeness and activity which it lends to the investiga- 
tion. There is nothing in the laws or procedure of France 
which renders it less necessary than in England,—as is abun- 
dantly shown by the mere mass of advocates, notaries, avoués, 
huissiers and their unauthorized underlings, called men of 
business, (agens @affaires), with which society is crowded and 
suffocated in that country. In one respect, its expediency is 
greater before a French than an English Committee. The 
doors of the first are hermetically closed against the public ; 
and if the goings on within sometimes find their way into the 
press, it is by the suspicious delation of some committee-man, 
or as an echo of the idle rumours of the Chamber. On such 
a body legal agency might act as a check, not strong, but 
not wholly ineffective. ‘The rival candidates are not permitted 
to have their agents or managers amongst the members of the 
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Committee, according to the English practice, although they 
have doubtless active partisans. 

The Report of the Committee has been already mentioned, 
and needs no other remark, than, that if it betrays an insuf- 
ficient trial of the case it may be sent back to the Committee 
for re-consideration. 

Costs, that unsavoury feature in our own proceedings, 
there are none. IJ/ n’y a pas de frais was the novel averment 
of our legal legislator already mentioned. This cannot always 
be literally true; but, doubtless, the expense is extremely small. 
The Chamber possesses no means for ascertaining or taxing 
costs, or even entertaining the question; nor for fixing them 
on particular parties. How far they could form the subject 
of a suit at law, we are unable to learn, no case having hitherto 
arisen. 

The Jurisdiction —By this term we mean the points into 
which the Chamber has right to inquire, and its power to 
determine their effect. This jurisdiction is conferred by the 
following clauses of the Election law: “ La Chambre des 
Députés prononce définitivement sur les réclamations.” This 
concerns the claims and protests made at the poll, and the 
protests made subsequently. “ La Chambre des Députés est 
seul juge des conditions d’éligibilité.” This concerns the 
qualification of the candidate, and the opposition raised thereto 
in the committee, or from without. The Réglement prescri- 
bing the verification of powers, which receives its force from 
expressing a privilege understood and received by general 
consent, affords a third declaration of the right to inquire into 
the returns in the Articles already cited*. 

The extent of the jurisdiction does not seem to be precisely 
determined in either respect. According to M. de Cormenin 
it has no limit. “La Chambre agit dans son Omnipotence ; 
elle vérifie, elle ajourne, elle instruit, elle confirme, elle annulle”; 
and again, still speaking of jurisdiction, he says, “Mon opinion 
est que la Chambre peut tout; mais qu’elle ne doit pas tout.” 
The restriction is unmeaning, unless applied to the prudential 
exercise of the peut tout, which we presume is what he intends 
to convey. His opinion seems to be supported by the de- 


* Loi du 19 Avril, 1831, Arts. 45 et 61. and anée p. 2. 
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cisions of M. de Martignac’s Chamber of 1828, which, at 
various times, decided, on Election Reports, that the Cham- 
ber is sole judge of the validity of elections ; that its omnipo- 
tence (power) had in this respect no limits; that it was not 
bound by the sentences of the Courts constituted for the de- 
cision of election questions, previously to the poll; that, in 
specie, it could set aside a return because false or sham electors 
had voted, notwithstanding the admission of their names on 
the list by decision of the prefect in council, the Cour Royale 
and the Court of Cassation*. But this pretended omnipotence 
is much contested. Thus we are assured by a French lawyer, 
that “la Chambre ne doit pas s’immiscer dans les questions 
“ yélatives aux listes électorales ; elle ne doit s’attacher qu’a 
“ observation des formes et des conditions essentielles de 
“Pélection. Elle n’est pas juge du droit des électeurs a étre 
“ sur les listes électorales; c’est 4 administration (the prefect 
in council) et aux Cours Royales que cette juridiction ap- 
“ partient exclusivement.”+ It is beyond question that the 
Chamber’s jurisdiction extends to all the facts commencing 
with the technical drawing up of the voter’s list, continuing 
through the proceedings of the election, and terminating with 
the deputy’s qualification. All then that M. Merger means 
by this obscure passage is to deny the Chamber’s right to in- 
quire into the qualification of the voter, which is composed of 
the same elements as that of the deputy, (already explained), 
except that the age is 25, the amount of tax 200 francs, 
and only 100 francs when coupled with certain military or 
naval pensions. The power to scrutinize the right to vote is 
of the last importance in such inquiries. A very large por- 
tion of the contested returns here turns chiefly on the qualifi- 
cation. Applied to England, M. Merger’s system would (if 
it be allowable to suppose a parity between such eminent tri- 
bunals as the Cours Royales and of Cassation and an obscure 
barrister) go to make the revising barrister’s adjudications 
final. It is difficult for us to understand, in the face of the 
already-cited 45th article of the Election law, how the Cham- 


* See also the opinion of M. Foucart. Elémens de Droit Public et Administra- 
tif, i. p. 111. Paris 1834. 

t Manuel complet de l’Electeur, in 18mo. Paris, 1838, par C. B. Merger, 
Avocat &c., p. 328. 
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ber’s power to scrutinize can be contested. The claim or 
protest (réclamation) before the Electoral board may obviously 
raise the question of qualification, and forcibly bring it before 
the Chamber, which the law says is judge. The board can- 
not entertain the question, but nevertheless its decision (which 
must be motivée), even although in rejection of the réclamation, 
must, if the appeal to the Chamber be more than a name, 
likewise raise the point before the Chamber. The right ex- 
ercised as we have seen by the Chamber of 1828, to avoid 
a return on account of the polling of sham voters, supposes 
still more conclusively the right to scrutinize. Sham (/fauz) 
voters are not personators, as might be supposed, but persons 
without the right of voting*. 

With regard to the effect of the facts, these do not seem to 
be all ascertained; new cases, as may be imagined, arising 
from time to time. The omnipotence of the Chamber does 
not extend to the avoidance of a return without legal cause 
proved; although the well-known case of the late Abbé Grégoire, 
whose election was quashed by acclamation, because it was 
notorious that he had been an active conventionalist and pre- 
vented from being a regicide only by absence, would show 
that the Chamber would not be nice about cause or proof in 
an extreme case. In similar circumstances, it is probable 
that the House of Commons, without better evidence, would 
virtually avoid the return by its power of expulsion. Of the 
causes of avoidance, ascertained by decision of the Chamber, 
the following are the most important: viz., voting when a suf- 
ficient part of the board (three members) is not present. 
Voting, in certain cases, of qualified persons not inscribed on 
the list stuck up at the poll. The introduction of non-elect- 
ors into the polling place during the election. Voting with- 
out taking the oath of fidelity. The not depositing a vo- 
ting ticket in the box by the scrutineer, wilfully or from 
mistake. The want of either of the two majorities required 





* It is with distrust that: we refer to cases in opposition to a French lawyer, but 
it seems to us that those in question leave no doubt upon the point. They areas 
follows: Debates and Decisions of the Chamber of 11 and 12 Feb., 12 and 13 Feb., 
14 and 15 Feb., and 15 March 1828, in the cases of Messrs. Calemard de la Fayette, 
Lorimier, Montbel, Dufongeray. Moniteur of 1828, pp. 180, 181, 188 and 197. 
And of 28 July, 1831, in the case of M. Allier, Moniteur of 1831, p. 1279. The 
right of the Chamber to discuss every point whatever was debated at length, parti- 
cularly in the case of M. Lorimier. 
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by law; (half plus one of the voters polled, and a third plus 
one of the whole college). ‘The majority rendered uncertain 
by one illegible voting ticket. The opening of the poll after, 
or closing it before, the legal hour. The repetition of the 
ballot (tour de scrutin) on the same day; (three ballots are 
required if the majorities of the two first trials are uncertain). 
The violation of the secrecy of voting,—such as neglecting by 
the voter to write his vote on his ticket secretly; reading it 
aloud, or declaring its contents by himself or any one present, 
or showing it before it is handed in*. Various points of 
qualification regarding the deputy have likewise been deter- 
mined; but these are too intricate, and some of them involve 
too much of the French law of property, particularly real, for 
us to venture to set them out. 

Good authority has assured us that there exists no doubt 
that bribery,—(bribery, of course, to refrain from voting, as 
the ballot would prevent the other sort,—bribery, hitherto, 
and long may it remain unknown) ;—corruption by giving or 
promising places of emolument, and termed in fashionable 
jargon, obligations électorales;—direct intimidation by Govern- 
ment or its functionaries ;—the removal of employés by order 
of the Government, to prevent their voting ;—the introduc- 
tion of the armed force into, or about, the poll, without the 
consent of the president ;—violence at the poll by voters, to 
prevent or force votes, or to interrupt the proceedings, or to 
violate the secrecy of voting; and the abstaining, by the 
voters present, from voting, so as and in order to prevent the 
formation of the board or the obtaining both majorities, are 
causes of avoidance. Some of these facts would seem to in- 
volve a non-election rather than avoid one. 

Various cases of supposed nullification have been adjudi- 
cated by the Chamber in the opposite sense, such as discre- 
pancy between the number on the poll-book and the number 
of tickets in the ballot-box; illegible, unmeaning, blank, or 
unintelligible voting-tickets (except in the case already men- 
tioned) ; speeches or telegraphic despatches of other elections 
made and announced at the poll ; taking the oath under qua- 
lification, and others of small interest. 
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+ See, in Moniteur of next or following days, debates and votes of 28 July 1831 ; 
4, 6 and 7 Aug. 1814; 30 March and 26 July 1830. 
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The sort of law administered by the Chamber in these 
matters is as follows: “ La jurisprudence de la Chambre n’est 
“ pas une jurisprudence de droit strict, mais d’équité. Elle 
* (the Chamber) s’attache moins 4 la lettre qu’a esprit, et 
“ elle considére Pobservation des formes, la bonne foi de 
“ Popération et le voeu de la majorité.” (Cormenin 59.) The 
learned deputy before-mentioned informed us that the Cham- 
ber “siége comme jury et juge la question intentionnelle.” 
This is the old, and, as we had supposed, exploded distinc- 
tion between law and equity, letter and spirit, the practical 
meaning of which it is not easy to conjecture; unless it be 
that the Chamber has no rules whatever of jurisprudence or 
procedure ; which, as we have seen, is a pretension that it does 
not advance, and obviously could not put in force. Its rules 
may be loose and vague, and perhaps this is the real amount 
of the distinction ; but to describe them as equitable in espe- 
cial is puerile. The most equitable jurisprudence of this sort, 
within our knowledge, was that of some of the courts of trial 
in the time of the Revolution. These pretended to be guided 
by the patriotic conscience, and at times condemned to death 
without hearing anything beyond the indictment. In one re- 
spect the distinction, whatever it may be, does not hold good as 
a fact. The deputy’s qualification is proved before the Commit- 
tee, precisely as that of the voter is proved before the appointed 
courts of law ; and the cases decided before the latter are used 
as precedents by the former.—Here, therefore, is “ droit 
strict.” 

Such is the French machinery for trying contested returns. 
Considered as an instrument, it is a little less obnoxious to 
the disturbing influence of the majority than an English 
Committee, but its composition is far from sound. The na- 
ture of some of the questions brought before it, particularly 
those involving the title to property, makes it doubtful whe- 
ther its Jay members are competent to theirtask. Its proce- 
dure is obviously inadequate to guard against fraud or error, 
and to elicit truth, and, in that respect, is immeasurably in- 
ferior to that adopted by our own system; nor can the call- 
ing into action the courts of justice, or the local administra- 
tion, compensate this great defect. To the delay, and some- 
times to the suspiciousness of their inquiry, must be added 
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the uncertainty of the Chamber being induced to have recourse 
to it, as was clearly proved by the late case of M. de Sivry. 
The jurisdiction of the Chamber, as might be pre-supposed, 
is the least exposed to criticism. The qualification to vote 
ought to be strictly confined within the jurisdiction of the 
courts of justice, as at present appointed by the election law ; 
they are the best and most convenient judges of the matter. 
The qualification of the deputy ought likewise to be referred 
to the same tribunals, for there are as few reasons for bring- 
ing the last under the cognizance of the Chamber as the first. 
Time must form a sufficient number of precedents decided to 
form a reasonable body of parliamentary jurisprudence, be- 
fore the jurisdiction of the Chamber can be judged with com- 
plete fairness. 

To those acquainted with the habitual disposition of the 
French people, from high to low, to recur to force, to arbi- 
trary interpretation, to violent stretching or sacrificing law, 
to the authority of necessity, or its liability to entrainement, 
to élan, to panic, the present system will suggest as much 
suspicion of its inadequacy, in times of excitement, to protect 
against injustice, as of its insufficiency, at any time, to ensure 
sound inquiry. Its rude incompleteness would, we have no 
doubt, afford room for a thousand pretexts for denial or de- 
lay. What means, for example, does it afford for ensuring 
due attention to the protests of hostile voters? Their allega- 
tions are decided, as it has been happily said of the Standing 
Committees, dans Vobscurité des bureaux. But the system 
would lend itself still more to violent and dictatorial decisions, 
under pretence of a recurrence to common sense, equity, 
moral presumption, and all the various pretexts for deciding 
by dit of numbers. 

On the whole, the French system points in the same direc- 
tion as our own; namely, to the institution of an independ- 
ent tribunal for the judgment of election cases. The French 
people do not seem cognizant of the expediency of such a 
measure. But this may be ascribed to the comparatively 
confined interest taken in the elections, to the narrow bounds 
set to the contesting of returns by the smallness of the elec- 
toral body, the exclusion of bribery cases by the ballot, and 
the non-existence of the scrutiny of votes; and last, though 
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not least, to the insignificant pecuniary interest involved in 
trials carried on, as we have seen, almost literally without 
expense. If a disputed return cost either party a twentieth 
part of the treasure ordinarily expended about a contested 
seat in Saint Stephen’s, the present system would be soon 
amended by the frugal French public. 
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Gray, Mitford's edition of the works | 
the 


of, 397; some remarks on 


the East India | 


exami- | 
nation of the machinery for trying | 
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reg of the 18th century, 398 ; 
nis general character, 401, 419; 


method of composition, 408 ; influ- 
ence upon English poetry, 410. 


H. 


Haave’s pneumatic transfer of power, 
685. 

Hallam’s (H.) oe ag to the 
Literature of Europe, 1 


| Hanover: thetwo letters-patent of King 


Ernest, 269; its constitution, 270; 

the causes which produced the op- 
position of the German Courts, 
273; the motives which lurk under 
the foolish action of King Ernest, 
281; under Napoleon, Germany 
consisted of three states, ib.; the 
constitution of Germany before the 
French Revolution, 282; the pre- 
sent kingdom of Hanover made up 
of a number of states, 283; George 
IV. seized upon all lands which be- 
fore 1804 had been the public pro- 
perty of sovereign states, 284; the 
nature of this injustice, ib.; the 
edict of organization of 7th Dec. 
1819, 289; the assembly of 1821, 
ib.; the two sons of the Duke 
of Brunswick, 291; George IV. 
arrogated to himself the  tutor- 
ship, #b.; Mr. Prince, 292; M. 
Schmidt Phiseldeck, ib. ; system 
of education devised for the two 
princes, id.; Prince Metternich, 
and perfidy of the Austrian court, 

295; the constitution awarded by 
George IV.to Brunswick, 299 ; in- 
surrection in Géttingen, 304 ; Count 
Miinster, 305; the letters-patent of 
the lst of November, 306, 318; the 
Diet, 308; the proclamation of 
Young Germany, 313; the letters- 
patent of 1819, 324; the policy of 
Prince Metternich, 327, 331; the 
policy of Prussia, 329; the uni- 
versity professors the most powerful 
aristocracy of Germany, 333; the 
protest of the professors, ib.; com- 
position of the two chambers, 335. 


Governor-General of India, 169. 


| Hazlitt’s Essay on certain incon- 


sistencies in Sir Joshua Reynolds's 


Discourses, remarks on, 615. 
” . 
3c¢2 
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Hogarth’s works, remarks on, 635. 

House of Commons, Random Recol- 
lections of, 209; sketches of Mr. 
Croker, 210; Sir R. Peel, 211 ; Mr. 
Goulbourn, Lord Stanley, Lord John 
Russell, Mr. O’Connell, Mr. H. 
Grattan, Mr. Ruthven, 212; the 
Irish Liberals, 7b.; Mr. E. L. Bul- 
wer, ib.; Dr. Bowring, 213. 

House of Lords, Random Recollec- 
tions of, 213; Archbishop of Dublin, 
Bishop of Exeter, and Lord Brough- 
am, 213. 

Hugo’s (Victor) poems,—Les Voix 
Intérieures, 439. 


I. 


Inpra : progress of British power, 160 ; 
Mr. Mill's history, 161; progress of 
Europeans, 163; French and En- 
glish power nearly balanced, 164; 
Labourdonnais and Dupleix, id.; 
Lord Clive, ib.; difficulties of govern- 
ing India, 165; testimony in favour 
of the East India Company's govern- 
ment, 166; character of the sove- 
reign authority, 167; survey of the 
administration of Clive, 168; of 
Warren Hastings, 169; of Lord 
Cornwallis, ib.; on the Indian te- 
nures of land, 170; failure of Lord 
Cornwallis’s law reforms, 172; ad- 
ministration of the Marquess Wel- 
lesley, 176, 206; remarks on his 


style of writing, 176; his letter to | 
| Lams’s (Charles) writings on art, ob- 


Sir J. H. Craig, 178; his letter to 
the Hon. F. North, 180; policy of 


the wars in which he engaged, 183, | 


195; the war with Tippoo Sultaun, 
184; Buonaparte’s letter to Tippoo, 
194; the Mahratta war, 195 ; treaty 


of Bassein, id.; Hon. Arthur Wel- | 


lesley, (now the Duke of Welling- 
ton,) the first display of his military 
genius, 203; the noble simplicity of 
his description of the battle of Ar- 
gaum, 204 ; his letter relative to his 
promotion to the rank of major-ge- 
neral, 207; steam navigation of the 
Euphrates, 235. 


| 





Ireland, a poor-law for, 338; the law | 
of settlement, 341; out-door relief, | 


313; examination of the arguments 
of the opponents of the Bill, 344; 
the preposition, that the poor have 


INDEX. 


no natural right to any support at 
the public charge, 344; the condi- 
tion of the peasantry deteriorated 
since 1779, 349; effects of absentee- 
ism, ib.; objections to poor-laws, 
353 ; the Act of Elizabeth, 355; er- 
ror of considering its population very 
far beyond that of England, 359; 
extent of destitution, 361; poor- 
laws on the workhouse principle, 
364; plan of affording relief by way 
of loans, 367. 

Italy, the last of the countries where 
Latin had been spoken to possess a 
language and literature of its own, 
17; its national character mainly in- 
debted to Dante, Petrarch and Boc- 
caccio, ib. 


J. 


James I., some remarks on the charac- 
ter of, 579. 

Johnson’s (C. W.) Life of Sir Edward 
Coke, 564. 

Jonson (Ben), 410. 

Judicial character, sketches of, 219. 


K. 


Ke tty (Fitzroy), 229. 


L. 


servations on, 633. 

Lawrence (Sir Thomas), 641. 

Lawyer, an attempt to analyse the 
mind of a, and thence to deduce 
some conclusions respecting his re- 
lation togovernment and legislation, 
and his consequent influence upon 
the condition of the community to 
which he belongs, 564. 

Literature of the Middle Ages, 1; li- 
terary history belongs to modern 
times, 2; modern literature, not a 
simple term, 5; indifference to ear- 
ly German and Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
6; the Teutonic mythology the 
cause, 6; the germ of literature pre- 
served in the church, 8; the seventh 
century the nadir of the human 
mind, 8; state of literature in the 





INDEX. 


dark ages, 10; beneficial effects of 
retaining the Latin tongue, 12 ; pro- 
gress of literature in the twelfth cen- 
tury, 13; Abelard and Eloise, 15; 
existence of a national literature in 
seven European languages in 1400, 
16; antiquity of the cA«Y as 
a cultivated language, 17; Italy the 
last to possess a language and lite- 
rature of its own, ib.; Dante, Pe- 
trarch and Boccaccio, ib. ; revival of 
Greek learning in the West, 21; 
Lorenzo, 25; John Picus of Miran- 
dola, 27 ; the Reformation, 31; Lu- 
ther and Erasmus, 32; Ariosto, 36 ; 
political philosophy of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, 41 ; charac- 
ter of Machiavel, 42. 

Lorenzo’s villa at Fiesole, description 
of the prospect from, 25. 

Luther and Erasmus, a parallel drawn 
between, 33. 

Lyndhurst (Lord), sketch of his judi- 
cial character, 225. 


M. 


Macutavet (Nicholas), character of, 
42. 

Mahratta war, the policy of, 195. 

Martin (J.), his genius-conceived plan 
for the drainage of the metropolis, 
687. 

Martin (M.). The Despatches, Mi- 
nutes and Correspondence of the 
Marquess Wellesley during his ad- 
ministration in India, 160. 

Mechanics, prospective changesin,679. 

Middle Ages, literature of the, 1. 

Milman’s Estimate of Sculpture and 
Painting, remarks on, 640. 

Mitford's (Rev. John) edition of the 
works of Gray, 397. 

Murray’s(Hon. J. E.) Summer in the 
Pyrenees, 46, 63. 


O. 


Orie, observations on the writings of, 
622. 

Oxford University, the intellectual and 
literary state of, 97. 


P. 


Park (Mr. Justice Allan), sketch of 
his judicial character, 227. 

Pashley’s (R.) travels in Crete, 540. 

Peel (Sir Robert), 211. 

Petrarch, his services in the restoration 
of literature, 19. 

Picus (John) of Mirandola, account 
of, 27. 

Pneumatic engine, Hague’s, 685. 

Poetry: Ariosto’s Orlando, 37; the 
works of Gray, 397; Victor Hugo’s 

ms, Les Voix Intérieures, 439. 

Poland and England, the commercial 
relations between, 505. 

Polite letters, Petrarch the first real 
restorer of, 19. 

Political philosophy in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, 41. 

Poor-law for Ireland, 338. 

Portuguese, as a cultivated language, 
antiquity of the, 17. 

Pyrenees, tourists in the, 46; the two 
Bagnéres, de Bigorre and de Luchon, 
and Cauteretz, the most fashionable 
watering places, 51; Baréges, ib. ; 
the Landes of Gascony, 54 ; descrip- 
tion of the inhabitants of Béarn, 56 ; 
customs and superstitions, 57 ; Cau- 
teretz, 59; the Grange de la Reine, 
60; contrasted simplicity of the 
muleteers and shepherds, ib.; ob- 
servations on the inhabitants in ge- 
neral, 6) ; the scenery of the Pyre- 
nees and the Alps compared, 62; 
account of the little republic of An- 
dorre, 69. 


R. 


Raitroaps, observations on, 691. 

Report from the Select Committee on 

rts and Manufactures, 76. 

rt of a Select Committee of the 

ouse of Commons, on the disposal 
of lands in the British colonies, 472. 

Report (first) of the South Australian 
and Colonization Commissioners to 
the Colonial Secretary, 472. 

Reynolds (Sir Joshua), remarks on the 
Discourses of, 613. 

Richards (Vaughan), 230. 

Rolfe (Sir Robert), 229. 

Rousseau (Jean Jacques), on the cha- 
racter of, 154. 


Re 





S. 


Suee (Sir M. A.), 643. 

Sketches in the Pyrenees, by the au- 
thor of Slight Reminiscences of the 
Rhine, 46. 

Steam carriages on common roads, 
699. 

Steam navigation of the Euphrates, 
235. 

Steam navigation, observations on, 
703. 

Superstitions of the island of Crete, 
554. 


T. 


Tuessicer (Mr.), 230. 

Thourel’s Histoire de Genéve, depuis 
son origin jusqu’a nos jours, 122. 

Tindal (Chief Justice), 226. 

Tippoo Sultaun, reasons for the war 
with, 184; his letters, 191. 

Torrens (R.), on the colonization of 
South Australia, 472. 


U. 


University of Oxford, the intellectual 
and literary state of, 97. 


Vv. 


Vienna and the Austrians, by Frances 
Trollope, 657. 

Virgil, 409, 410. 

Voltaic battery, or electro-magnetism, 
its application as a primary power, 
690. 


Ww. 


Wettestey (Marquess), his admini- 
stration in India, 176. 

Wellington (Duke of), the first display 
of his military genius, 203 ; his sim- 
plicity, brevity and straightforward- 
ness, 2b.; his description of the bat- 
tle of Argaum, 204; his letter rela- 
tive to his promotion to the rank of 
major-general, 207. 

West’s (Benjamin) Discourses, re- 
marks on, 627. 

Williams (Mr. Justice), 228. 

Wiseman (Dr.), lectures on the prin- 
cipal doctrines and practices of the 
Catholic Church, 428. 


Z. 


Zeus, the tomb of, 548. 
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